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Abt.  I.  Jbmual  Jddress  dOioered  before  ike  Medicai  Soeiefjf  ^ 
ike  Suae  of  NeuhYork,  Feb.  6,  1B28.  By  T.  Ro«mf  Bs6K» 
M.  D.  President  of  the  Society* 

MB*  VlCS-PRESn>£NT,  AlO) 

OBBTLEJaN  OF  TH£  SOdETY, 

The  hooourable  office  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  your 
8iiffi*age8,  imposes  on  me  the  duty  of  addressing  you.  I  en- 
Ur  upon  it  with  a  proper  sense  of  its  responsibility,  and  an 
anxious,  though  it  may  be,  a  fruitless  wish,  that  I  may  not 
diminish  the  reputation  which  similar  productions  of  my  es- 
teemed predecessors  have  acquired  for  us.  Among  those 
who  have  formerly  filled  the  office  of  President  of  this  Soci- 
ety, are  to  be  numbered  men  of  powerful  intellect — of  un- 
wearied public  spiritedness — venerable  for  their  useful  lives, 
and  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  profession  and  the  public, 
for  their  exertions  to  difiuse  the  benefits  of  our  science,  and 
to  raise  its  disciples  to  that  station  to  which  its  liberal  stu- 
dies entitle  it.  I  can  only  hope  for  a  participation  in  the 
last'  of  these  qualifications — an  anxious  wish  to  elevate  the 
character  of  our  common  profession. 

Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  that  present  themselves 
for  selection,  and  which  might  with  propriety  be  noticed  at 
this  time,  J  have  ventured  to  choose  one,  which  I  trust  will 
commend  itself  to  your  attention.      While  its  connexi(|i^ 
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with  those  branches  of  medicijie  to  which  I  have  particularly 
devoted  myself,  enables  me  to  speak  of  it  with  more  freedom, 
it  will  not  |)e  deemed  unworthy  of  your  notice,  as  it  embraces 
not  only  the  interests  of  the  profession,  but  of  the  commo- 
Dity  in  general :  I  refer  to  the  subject  of  medical  evidenob 
in  courts  of  justice. 

Besides  the  ordinary,  but  responsible  and  roost  interesting 
duty  of  attending  the  sick,  the  physician  and  surgeon  is  often 
called  upon  to  exercise  other  functions.  His  opinion  is  often 
desired  on  cases  of  sudden  death — of  grievous  bodily  or 
mental  injury — or  on  the  nature  of  particular  diseases  and 
affections*  This  indeed  was  the  natural  result  of  a  regard 
to  the  interests  of  society.  As  the  importance  of  equal  laws 
became  more  fully  recognised,  and  the  necessity  of  distribut- 
ing impartial  justice  was  more  fully  understood,  it  would 
soon  suggest  itself  to  the  legislator,  that  whenever  evidence 
was  required,  it  should  be  of  the  most  unexceptionable  and 
decisive  kind.  When  the  controversy  originated  in  mercan- 
tile  disputes,  the  opinions  of  merchants  were  of  course 
sought  for  and  depended  on  ;  and  their  customs  and  usages 
have  become  a  part  of  the  statutes  of  various  countries.  Sp 
also  when  unexpected  death  followed  from  known  or  suppos- 
ed injury — when  the  suspicion  of  violence  entered  into  the 
list  of  causes,  it  was  natural,  that  sooner  or  later,  those 
should  be  called  upon  to  examine  and  testify,  whose  ordinary 
studies  and  pursuits  best  enabled  them  to  decide.  We  find 
that  it  is  now  nearly  three  centuries  since  a  formal  enactment 
in  a  European  code  recognised  this  principle.  The  emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  the  most  4>owerful  and  probably  the  roost 
talented  monarch  of  his  day,  in  the  celebrated  criminal  code 
framed  by  him  at  Ratisbon,  in  1532,  ordained,  that  the 
opinion  of  medical  men  should  be  taken  in  every  case 
where  death  had  been  occasioned  by  violent  means,  such  at 
child-murdef,  poisoning,  wounds,  hanging,  drowning,  and 
the  like. 

France  and  other  continental  countries  soon  followed  this 
example,  and  improved  upon  its  directions.  In  Englandi 
the  country  from  which  we  derive  our  laws,  i^till^t^^fittM^C 
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tory  protrUoa  od  this  sobject  b,  I  believe,  to  be  found ;  birt 
Matom  has  sanctioned  what  the  ntcessity  of  tb«  case  ran 
dered  imperioos — an  appeal  to  medical  testimony.  Yet  H 
cannot  be  denied^  that  this  appeal  k  still  avoided  as  often  as 
public  sentiment  will  permit,  and  even  when  legally  ordered, 
ita  proper  objects  are  often  thwarted  or  imperfectly  accom- 
l^ished.  The  principle,  however,  is  recognised,  and  most 
oAen  be  acted  upon  both  there  and  in  this  country*  It  then 
bccowcs  a  most  interesting  question,  bow  it  should  be  bait 
p^rfomed  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  Justice— ia 
punishing  the  guilty  and  rescuing  the  innocent — how  the  ob- 
stacles to  its  proper  knowledge  shall  be  best  obviated — and 
how  die  difficulties  that  attend  its  execution  may  be  lesvmed 
or  removed. 

In  cases  of  violent  death,  and  these  are  the  isost  imporl* 
aut,  as  wdl  as  the  most  common,  in  which  professional  wit- 
ncsaes  are  summoned,  their  duties  may  be  considered  under 
twa  divisions — first,  before  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  second- 
ly, before  the  court  and  jury  that  is  to  try  the  supposed  cri- 
minal. In  otiier  words,  the  facts  that  are  to  govern,  are  eli- 
cited before  the  former,  while  before  the  latter,  these  ^ts 
are  to  be  stated  and  opinions  are  to  be  advanced,  which  fr^ 
qaendy  decide  the  fote  of  the  accusation.  This  is  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  judicial  proceeding,  though  of  course  it  is 
oiften  necessary  to  pronounce  an  opinion  even  before  the  co^ 
roner?s  jury,  but  with  the  important  distinction^that  its  merits 
fnd  wei^^  are  there  seldom  canvassed. 

The  office  oC  coroner  is  a  very  ancient  and  certainly  a  very 
iuaportant  one.  It  enters  into  the  very  essence  of  bis  duties, 
and  those  of  the  jury  whom  he  summons,  to  view  the  body* 
He  is  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
supposed  violent  termination  of  life ;  and  if  the  injury  be 
mfmifest,  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  the  probable  instrument 
used  to  efiect  it.  In  the  discharge  of  this  function,  he  may 
sttSMBon  any  medical  man  before  him  as  a  witness.  That 
he  ihould  do  it,  in  every  case  which  admits  of  the  slightest 
doubt,  would  seem  equally  proper  and  just.  Here,  bowever« 
a  discretion  is  often  exercised,  the  result  of  lbjc|it)FCST9(Mc 
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jurious-— sometines  by  permittiDg  a  gailty  person  to  eicape, 
but  more  frequently  by  introducing  a  degree  of  careletmett 
and  burry  in  those  investigations  which  are  attended  by  phy« 
sicians.  In  some  countries  this  discretionary  power  is  de- 
stroyed. In  Austria,  though  a  despotic  country,  a  highly 
laudable  care  is  exercised  by  the  government  over  its  sub- 
jects. All  bodies  found  in  suspicious  circumstances,  are 
required  to  be  examined,  reports  are  demanded  from  the  me- 
dical inspectors,  and  to  aid  them  in  their  duties,  a  code  of 
regulations  has  been  prepared  and  circulated  throughout  the 
empire,  according  to  which  all  are  to  proceed.*  This,  in- 
deed, is  as  it  should  be.  None  but  medical  men  can  be 
supposed  sufficiently  capable  of  judging  decisively  of  the 
nature  of  the  case.  They  are  best  qualified  to  separate  ac^ 
cidental  circumstances  from  those  indicative  of  violencei 
and  they  can  best  explain  and  illustrate  the  variety  of 
natural  causes,  which,  in  doubtful  situations,  have  led  to  sus- 
picion. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  those  in- 
stances where  medical  evidence  is  legally  demanded,  it  re- 
mains to  consider  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  professional 
witness.  It  should  be  understood  that  he  is  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  cause  of  death.  He  is  to  proceed  to  a  dissec- 
tion, if  he  entertains  the  slightest  doubt ;  and  he  has  a  right 
to  demand  this,  or,  as  an  alternative,  to  deny  his  testimony.f 
At  the  present  day,  physicians  at  least,  need  not  be  told  that 
an  external  view  alone  of  the  body  is  perfectly  nugatory  ; 
that  it  can  lead  to  no  certain  deductions,  and  that  a  jury  is 
quite  as  competent  to  form  an  Opinion  upon  it  as  the  best 


*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Sui^ry,  1.  p.  40. 

f  London  Medical  Repository,  24.  578.  It  has  been  doubted,  whether 
in  point  of  law,  it  is  imperative  on  a  coroner  to  have  the  body  opened.— 
This,  however,  is  of  little  practical  importance,  when  we  know  he  oao- 
Qot  prevent  it,  if  demanded  by  competent  persons,  yiz.  medical  witnesses. 
His  jury  is  sworn  *'  diligently  to  inquire  and  true  presentment  make,*  kom 
and  in  what  manner  the  deceased  came  to  his  death. — JffedieO'Chmirgicai 

Renew,  6.  56$.  Digitized  by  VjrUU^le 
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inttnicted  practitioner.  1(  it  be  the  doQr  of  judicitl  oflcert 
to  obtain  in  all  cases,  the  heit  evidence  in  their  poweff 
sorely  the  necessity  of  medico-legal  dissections  will  not  ht 
denied.* 

The  duties  required  cannot  be  satisfactorily  or  conedenti- 
ouBfy  discharged  without  competent  knowledge.  An  ac* 
qmdbtance  with  anatoniy  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  pe« 
oifiarly  so  in  those  interesting  cases,  where  it  is  nacesiary  to 
distinguish  the  efiects  of  disease  or  violence  from  ordiiutfj 
appearances.  Unless  well  grounded  in  that  science,  the 
phenomena  that  follows  natural  death  may  be  mistaken  te 
the  effects  of  poison ;  and  in  illustration  of  this,  I  need  only 
refer  to  the  changes  induced  by  perforation  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  variety  observed  in  the  vascularity  of  that  organ.-— 
Anatomy,  then,  both  physiological  and  pathological,  must  be 
applied  to  the  case.  Nor  is  this  always  sufficient.  If  the 
question  of  poisoning  be  agitated,  chemistry  is  required  to 
lend  its  aid. 

None,  I  presume,  will  question  the  correctness  of  these  re* 
marks.  Let  us  not  then  hesitate  to  make  the  proper  applica- 
tion.   The  members  of  our  profession  in  every  part  of  th# 


^  I  copy  the  following  note  of  the  editor  of  the  EdiDhu]*gh  Medical  end 
Surgical  Journal,  from  its  intimate  bearing  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood as  applied  to  Great  Britain. 

«*  We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  expressing  our  disapprolMitioD  of 
the  oooduct  of  coroners^  who  presume  to  interrupt  the  medical  jHraoCi* 
tioaer,  called  upon  to  examine  the  cause  of  death  under  suspicions  ouv 
cumstances ;  and  pf  informing  practitioners  in  general  that,  as  soon  as  the 
body  is  delivered  oyer  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  are  to  proceed  deli- 
berately with  their  examination  until  they  be  satisfied.  Upoo  this  subject, 
we  quote  with  great  satisfaction,  the  opinion  of  the  enHghtened  judge  who 
now  presides  orer  the  criminal  court  of  this  dirision  of  the  empire.  Dr. 
Cleghom,  of  Glasgow,  haying  been  examined  in  a  trial  for  poison,  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  after  highly  complimenting  the  learned  prote* 
•or  on  his  luminous  evidence,  took  occasion  to  impress  strongiy  on  all  magi9* 
iraies  and  public  qfficers  prcsmt^  the  absolute  necessity  ^  hamng  the  boi^ 
y  the  deceased  opened  and  examined  by  a  medical  man^  trt  every  eaee  ^ 
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cooatryi  are  liable  to  be  sommonedy  and  tbal  on  the  slioftati 
noticei  to  take  a  part  in  such  investigation.  Are  they— Hure 
we«-*qiialified  to  do  justice  to  them  f  For  myself,  I  am  re*- 
dy  to  say,  that  alone  I  could  never  with  a  free  mind  under^ 
take  a  dissection  and  afterwards  appear  in  court,  and  give  a 
decisive  opinion  on  the  phenomena  observed.  Others  will 
readily  add,  that  their  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  not  svffielail 
for  making  the  ^required  experiments*  It  cannot  indeed  be 
otherwise.  Medical  men  are  constantly  engaged  in  a  nioil 
laborious  and  engrossing  occupation — aAer  obtaining  their 
edocation,  their  opportunities  for  pursuing  practical  anatony 
are  extremely  narrow.  Indeed  the  prejudices  of  the  commit 
nity,  strengthened  by  the  restrictions  and  penalties  of  our  laWt, 
render  it  almost  impracticable  to  do  more  than  preserve  tbeir 
early  information.  The  accessary  sciences  also  are  oriy 
cultivated  by  a  few.  Does  it  not  then  appear  that  a  daty  ii 
reqaired,  which  in  many  cases  should  rather  be  avoided  i  I 
am  still  confining  myself  to  the  preliminary  investigation  be- 
fore a  coroner,  and  need  only  allude  to  the  additional  force 
of  these  observations  when  the  examiner  is  transferred  to  the 
stand  of  the  witness,  and  subjected^o  the  inquiries  of  the  bar 
and  the  court.  How  often  is  a  fair  reputation  and  great 
social  worth  tarnished  by  such  an  event.  And  would  not  all 
prefer  having  some  regulations  adopted  by  which  the  liability 
tb  these  appeals  might  be  avoided?* 

I  have  no  novel  proposition  to  offer  on  this  subject.  It  is 
one  that  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  several 
continental  countries,  and  has  certainly  led  to  the  distributiott 
of  equal  justice.  It  has  done  more.  In  the  opinion  of  com- 
petent judges,  it  has  led  to  the  diminution  of  crimes,  evident- 
ly from  an  apprehension  of  the  certainty  of  their  detection. 
I  refer  to  the  appointment  of  medical  men  in  a  county,  a 
district,  or  a  part  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  specially  charged 
with  this  duty. 


*  The  fact  cannot  be  too  distinctly  sUted,  that  a  man  may  be  ajuikkm^ 
eorrect^andeKeeUentprpcHtiomri^msdiciney  andyetntdam^peteiUaemiiri^ 
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Hie  fint  gem  of  this  regolatipn  aj^pean  in  the  German 
eeik,  wUch  I  have  ahready  noticed.  It  has  for  centaries  been 
the  practice  in  Anstria  to  appoint  indiYidaals  to  superintend 
these  examinations,  and  to  report  on  them.  In  1606,  the 
iHostrions  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  gave  letters  patent  to 
his  first  physician,  by  which  he  conferred  on  him  the  power  of 
appoioliag  two  surgeons  in  every  city  and  important  town, 
whose  duty  it  should  exclusively  be  to  examine  all  wounded 
or  murdered  persons,  and  to  report  thereon.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  in  many  instances,  the  investigation  would  be 
iiicompleCe,  unless  physicians  were  associated  with  them,  and 
accordingly  in  1693,thiswas  ordained  by  the  council  of  state.*" 
The  form  of  the  reports  to  be  made  by  them,  and  the  circum- 
stances  to  be  noticed,  make  a  part  of  every  work  now  publish- 
ed on  the  continent,  concerning  legal  medicines. 

The  advantages  of  thus   designating  individuals  would 
■■em  to  be  striking  and  prominent.    It  would  lead  to  more 
aeeurate  study  of  the  science*    It  would  afford  numerous  and 
finronrable  opportunities  of  improving  iu    It  would  in  a  great 
degree,  prevent  that  disputation  about  facts,  which  produces 
so  many  unpleasant  collisions  in  courts  of  justice.     It  would 
spare  to  many,  the  performance  of  the  most  unpleasant  duties, 
often  amidst  the  circle  of  their  practice,  and  hence  liable  to 
injure  its  extent  or  impair  its  usefalness.      At  present,  under 
existing  laws,  all  are  liable  to  be  summoned,  yet,  as  the  calls 
to  duty  are  rare,  many  neglect  to  prepare  themselves.     But 
under  a  different  order  of  things,  the  incumbent,  if  assigned 
to  a  sufficiently  large  district,  would  be  aware  that  his  aid 
would  be  frequently  required,  and  he  would  properly  qualify 
Umself  for  the  task.    He  would  also  appear  in  a  judicial 
capacity,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  appointed  duty,  and 
would  not  be  looked  upon  with  that  evil  eye,  which  not  un- 
frequently  follows  for  years  the  physician,  who,  it  is  insinuated, 
might  have  avoided  the  inquiry  concerning  the  life  of  a  neigh- 
bour. 


♦  FodttrA  Mededne  Legale,  IntroducUoD,  V^.^^  J.^g^  ^OOqIc 
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It  spetks  soflMhing  for  the  saggesiioD  whicfa^I  have  laade, 
that  even  in  England,  wedded  as  they  are  to  their  institntions 
nd  averse  to  borrow  from  other  countries,  a  wish  has  some- 
times  been  breathed  in  its  favour  by  some  of  her  writers.* 

It  may  however  be  urged,  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived 
for  such  an  arrangement  If  so,  and  we  are  to  proceed 
according,  to  former  customs,  it  certainly  appears  necessary 
that  esfAminations  of  the  dead  should  be  made  with  great  de» 
liberation  and  accuracy*  And  nothing  can  be  more  conducive 
to  this  end,  than  that  two  or  more  professional  men  should 
be  associated  together.  They  will  assist  each  other  not 
merely  mechanically,  but  by  suggesting  various  points  of  io*» 
quiry.  While  he,  who  is  most  skilled  in  anatomy,  is  pursuing 
hit  dissection,  the  other  may  note  the  appearances  >as  they 
successively  present  themselves — and  the  same  course  may  be 
adopted  while  performing  chemical  experiments.  The  ad- 
vantage will  thus  be  attained,  of  having  a  complete  account 
prepared  at  the  moment  of  observation,  which  may  be  after- 
wards reviewed  both  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the  case  and 
in  giving  evidence  before  a  jury.  We  all  recognise  the  utility 
of  discussion,  in  enabling  us  to  weigh  the  merits  of  conflict- 
ing arguments,  and  the  application  of  this  may  prevent  many 
regrets,  as  well  as  prepare  the  mind  for  any  difficulties  that 
may  be  suggested.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  opinion 
of  a  medical  man  before  a  coroner's  jury,  may  consign  an  in- 
dividual to  a  prison  for  months,  and  heap  on  him  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  most  horrid  crimes.  How  necessary  then  that  his 
decision  be  strongly  fortified  by  facts  and  by  authority. 

When  the  examination  before  the  coroner  is  completed, 
and  the  charge  of  guilt  is  made,  the*  duties  of  the  witness 


*  <<  It  is  impossible  to  resist  tbe  wish  that  special  qualifications  irere  re* 
*<  quired  by  law  on  the  part  of  medical  witnesses.  There  is  something  of 
**  this  nature  on  the  coDtinent ;  and  though  one  of  the  last  of  mj  country- 
**  men  who  would  wish  to  see  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Great  Bri- 
**  tain  Aaped  according  to  foreign  patterns,  yet  I  think  we  might  in  some 
**  matters  take  a  hint  from  and  improve  upon  their  practice.^'  Dr.  Chrdon 
Smith  on  JHedkal  Emdence,  p.  103.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  ^uu^lc 
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are  only  half  coiiipkted%  He  has  to  appear  before  another 
tribunal — ^to  state  the  facts  nolicecU— the  opinion  deduced 
from  these  facts,  and  the  reasons  for  that  opinion.  He  may  be, 
and  indeed  frequently  is,  called  upon  to  defend  them  from 
the  objections  of  other  medical  witnesses ;  and  above  all,  he 
has  to  undergo  a  severe  and  minute  inquiry  by  gentlemen  of 
the  bar,  whose  business  it  is  to  invalidate,  if  possible,  all 
that  he  has  said. 

This  part  of  our  subject  cannot  be  approached  without 
adverting,  with  some  feelings  of  professional  pride,  to  the 
certainty  which  has  been  attained  in  many  branches  of  me- 
dical jurisprudence.  It  is  surely  no  mean  exertion  of  human 
skill  to  be  brought  to  a  dead  body — to  examine  its  morbid 
condition — to  analyze  the  fluids  contained  in  it — (often  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantities)  and  from  a  course  of  deductions 
founded  in  the  strictest  logic,  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  which 
combined  circumstances,  or  the  confession  of  the  criminal, 
prove  to  be  correct.*  All  this,  if  properly  done,  must  be  ac- 
complished without  listening  to  rumour,  and  without  permit- 
ting prejudice  to  operate.  Many,  again,  have  saved  the  in- 
nocent, by  showing  that  accidental  or  natural  causes  have  proi- 
duced  all  the  phenomena.  And  at  this  time,  through  Europe^ 
and  I  may  say  in  this  country,  there  is  a  numerous  band  of 
men  who  are  adding  new  facts  to  what  we  have  acquired  from 
former  ages— corroborating  what  was  established — simplify- 
ing what  was  complex^  and  establishing  order  and  exactitude 
throughout  the  study. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  recommendation  is  the  importance 
of  stating  the  facts  observed,  in  plain  and  perspicuous  lan- 
guage.   The  use  of  technical  terms  is  often  unavoidable,  and 


^  <*  It  is  such  daiies  ably  performed,  that  raise  our  profession  to  an  ex. 
sited  rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  that  cause  the  vul^r,  who  are  ever 
itftdy  to  exclaim  against  the  inutility  of  medicine,  to  manrel  at  the  myste- 
rious power  by  which  an  atom  of  arsenic,  mingled  amidst  a  mass  of  con* 
fused  ingesta,  can  still  be  detected.  It  does  more :  it  impresses  on  the 
miodsof  assassins,  who  resort  to  poison,  a  salutary  dread  of  the  great  im- 
potsibility  of  escaping  discovery.^  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Med.  and 
Surfwy,  Vol.  IV.  p.  45. 
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precision  and  accuracy  must  be  sacrificed,  if  they  be  not 
adopted.    Bat  there  is  a  medium  in  all  this.     Many  paiffs 
can  be  named  by  their  common  appellations,  and  the  appear- 
ances observed  designated  by  words  in  ordinary  use.     The 
imputation  of  pedantry  is  thus  avoided,  and  every  aid  is  given 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case.     The  doctrine  founded 
on  the  facts,  should  next  be  mentioned  in  an  unequivocal  man- 
ner, so  as  at  once  to  evince  the  decided  belief  of  the  individual 
in  it,  and  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  established.     This  becomes 
the  more  necessary  from  the  looseness  with  which  some  of  the 
most  important  subjects  that  can  come  before  criminal  courts' 
have  of  late  years  been  treated,  both  by  the  bench  and  by 
medical  witnesses,  in  Great  Britain.     Fluctuations  of  opinion 
have  appeared,  that  would,  if  carried  to  the  extent  of  which 
they  are  susceptible,  destroy  all  certainty  in  medical  evidence* 
I  allude  particularly  to  questions  of  infanticide  and  insanity. 
It  is  evident  that  the  charge  of  infanticide  cannot  be  brought, 
unless  it  be  previously  ascertained  that  the  child  was  bora 
alive.     For  several  centuries,  a  decisive  proof  of  this  was 
supposed  to  be  attained  in  the  various  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  lungs,  and  particularly  their  floating  in  water.     No 
subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  examined  by  means  of  exper- 
imenu  as  this.     But  it  was  the  bad  fortune  of  the  hydrostatic 
test  (as  it  is  called)  to  find  an  enemy  in  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hunter ;   a  man  of  the  greatest  eminence  in   his  profession, 
of  no  mean  talents  independent  of  his  professional  acquire-^ 
ments,  and  gifted  with  a  fascinating  mode  of  explaining  and 
enforcing  his  opinions.     He  formed  an  idea  that  too  implicit 
a  reliance  on  this  test  might  lead  to  error ;  that  many  circum- 
stances might  occur  to  weaken  its  value,  and  indeed  that 
other  causes  besides  respiration  might  produce  the  particular 
sign  that  was  deemed  indicative  of  independent  life.    The 
melancholy  situation  of  those  who  were  most  liable  to  bt 
charged  with  the  crime  of  child-murder,  gave  an  adventitioiif 
weight  to  his  objections,  and  they  formed  the  theme  of  every 
advocate  for  the  unfortunate  female  who  had  fallen  firom 
virtue. 
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lo  tbemselves,  they  are  worthy  of  due  consideration,  and 
on  the  continent,  though  not  altogether  original  to  its  stodents, 
they  led  to  new  investigations,  by  applying  Hrfiich  all  the 
causes  of  fallacy  might  be  avoided,  while  subsidiary  proofs 
were  furnished,  strengthening  the  primary  and  leading  one. 
This  however  seemed  to  have  but  little  influence  in  England* 
Few  men  dared,  in  the  infancy  of  legal  medicine,  to  questioo 
tbe  opinions  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  though  he  evidently  had  paid 
litlJe  attention  to  the  point  experimentally,  yet  bis  dictum  wa# 
quoted  as  the  standard  of  medical  science.  In  process  of 
time,  some  of  the  barristers  of  that  day  having  ascended  the 
bench,  and  carrying  with  them  the  ideas  acquired  at  the  bar, 
luive,  on  many  occasions,  denounced  the  hydrostatic  test. 
Baron  Garrow  some  years  since,  at  the  Worcester  assites, 
congratulated  a  grand  jury,  that  that  scientific  humbvg  (as  he 
styled  It)  was  abandoned.  Nothing,  he  added,  could  be  more 
fallacious.  Justice  Littl^dale,  in  a  late  trial,  told  the  medical 
witness,  ^^  You  do  not  stppear  old  enough  to  have  seen  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter;  but  you  must  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  surgeons  of  this  country,  and  that  he  asserted 
that  no  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  test  you  rely  on/' 
It  was  answered,  ^'  I  am  aware  that  was  his  opinion,  but  I 
entertain  a  different  one,  and  I  believe  mine  is  now  the  receiv- 
ed theory  among  medical  men."  '*  Then  it  must  be  (said 
Justice  Littledale)  within  the  last  year  or  two,  if  it  is,  for  I 
have  heard  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  deny  it."  And 
to  is  the  fact.  Physicians  are  not  sufficiently  6nn  in  express- 
ing  their  sentiments.  They  are  too  apt  to  yield  to  the  deci- 
sive tone  that  is  adopted  and  permit  doubts  to  escape  them, 
when  those  doubts  should  apply  only  to  the  proper  perfor- 
Biiance  of  the  test,  or  to  adventitious  circumstances  impairing 
its  certainty.* 


*  la  a  case  tried  at  the  Essex  assizes  in  March,  1 820,  where  the  circam- 
stanees  were  eridently  extremely  snspicious,  aad  where  the  longa  were 
Annid  to  float,  the  coiuisel  for  the  prosecotion,  the  sui^geon  who  exaniiied 
tbem,  and  the  JvAge  on  the  bench,  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  fallacioiia  lest 
The  Judge  (the  Chief  Baron]  said  ihere  was  no  proof  that  the  child  was 
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All  this  however  cannot  shake  the  validity  of  the  test.  It 
18  founded  on  physiological  principles,  deduced  from  the 
broad  and  wide  distinctions  that  exist  between  foetal  and  in- 
dependent life*  Its  prominent  proof  is  strengthened  by  nu- 
merous accessary  ones,  such  as  the  test  of  Plouqnet,  the 
changes  in  the  heart  and  large  blood  vessels,  and  the  appear- 
ances observed  in  the  various  viscera.*  The  common  sense 
of  mankind,  we  might  suppose,  would  teach  all,  that  these 
mnut  occur  from  so  important  a  change  to  the  new-bom  infant, 


bora  alhre.  Again,  in  a  case  tried  in  ^cotlaod,  three  medical  witnesses 
who  had  noi9em  the  body^  were  examined  for  the  prisoner,  and  all  of  these 
fentlemeo  agreed,  that  if  the  child  had  been  dead  for  the  period  of  eleFen 
dajs,  it  was  impossible  for  any  medical  man  to  come  to  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  the  child  had  been  aliye  at  the  time  of  birth.  Edinburgh  M.  &  S. 
J.  21,  tUl,  The  remarks  of  the  journalist  on  this  testimony  are  so  peril* 
Bent,  that  I  cannot  forbear  quoting  them.  **  The  more  we  turn  onr  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  the  firmer  is  onr  convictbn — and  in  this  conyiction  we 
are  borne  out  by  every  one  of  the  few  persons  in  this  country  entitled  to 
the  name  of  medical  jurists — that  to  procure  a  satisfactory  and  irrefragable 
opinion  in  cases  of  infanticide  and  in  all  other  difficult  medico-l^al  ques- 
tions, it  is  only  requisite  to  submit  the  matter  to  a  dispassionate  and  skit* 
fol  investigation.  Those  little  acquainted  with  medical  jurisprudence, 
whether  professional  or  unprofessional,  uniyersally  confound  together 
doubt  and  difficuUy,  The  question  inyolved  in  the  trial,  must  be  allowed 
to  be  almost  always  difficulty  but  we  are  certain,  that  when  properly  ex- 
amined, scarcely  one  instance  in  a  hundred  will  prove  doubtful." 

I  add  the  fipllowing  extraordinary  case,  to  show  how  far  judicial  interfer- 
ence has  been  carried.  The  infant  was  found  dead  in  a  box,  with  several 
wounds  on  its  neck  and  breast,  and  marks  of  injury  to  the  skull.  The 
longs  were  distended  with  air,  and  they,  with  the  heart  attached,  floated  in 
water.  The  mother  had  been  delivered  alone  a  few  hours  previous,  but 
denied  it.  On  the  trial,  the  medical  witness,  Dr.  Robinson  of  Bridport, 
was  not  allowed  to  state  his  experiments  on  the  lungs,  and  the  Judge 
(Baron  Grarrow)  interrupted  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  state  to  him 
that  the  teet  was  a  vulgar  error.     London  J^ed,  Rep.  22,  347. 

%  u  The  polmonary  test  [says  Ristelheuber]  is  no  longer  a'  simple  trial, 
wbetber  the  Inngi  are  buoyant  or  not,  though  this  phenomenon  is  of  high 
Importance  and  great  valne  in  the  estimate,  but  it  consists  moreover  in  es> 
the  thorax,  the  Inngs,  and  indeed  every  part  that  undeigoes  a 
1 10  cOMeqoeoce  of  respiration.''    Ra/pporU  et  ComuttaOtrnt  de  JMe- 

9§kmLegaknpar  J.  Butetheuber^^.  140,  j 
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imd  all  anatomical  knowledge  is  a  mockery,  if  they  be  not 
founded  in  truth.  Even  allowing  foil  weight  to  the  scientific 
objections  that  have  been  made,  they  only  prove  that  there 
may  be  cases,  where  the  test  is  not  applicable.  They  cannot 
afiect  its  general  application. 

The  result  however  in  England,  of  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
that  I  have  noticed,  is  not  surprising.  It  has  become  prover- 
bial there,  to  say,  that  no  female  can  be  convicted  of  infanti- 
cide.  This  is  also  probably  to  be  somewhat  ascribed  to  tht 
severity  of  the  laws,  which  makes  it  a  capital  crime,  and  pre- 
Mribes  imprisonment  for  the  concealment  of  the  death  of  the 
offspring.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '<  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  gives 
an  instructive  picture  of  the  barbarity  that  once  disfigured 
the  Scottbh  law.  Such  however  is  not  the  mode  to  repress 
crime.  The  certainty  of  detection  probably  does  more  to 
restrain  the  hand  of  the  murderer  than  any  other  cause,  and 
this  can  alone  be  attained  by  the  application  of  the  pulmonary 
lest. 

The  subject  of  insanity  deserves  a  brief  notice,  from  the 
diMrepancy  that  practically  occurs  between  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  and  which  often  results  from  the  employment  of  terms 
in  legal  works,  that  are  either  abandoned  in  medicine,  or  used 
in  a  different  sense.  One  of  these  is  the  phrase — a  ludd  in- 
tervaL  Medical  men  have  nearly  abandoned  it,  since  they 
know  of  no  such  state  as  was  formerly  intended  to  be  express- 
ed by  it*  The  disease  present  in  the  insane,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole.  They  are  either  labouring  under  it,  or  they  are 
firee  firom  it.  Quietness,  orderly  conduct,  or  even  rational 
conversation,  is  not  proof  that  they  are  rational ;  and  this  is 
the  nature  of  the  malady*  When  the  raving  parox3r8m  is 
over  (and  many  have  but  few  and  short  attacks  of  it)  they 
will  appear  to  the  uninstructed  dij^server,  as  of  sound  mind. 
They  converse  on  all  subjects,  but  one,  with  perfect  proprie- 
ty.    Strike  that  key  note,  and  all  is  disorder  and  confusion.* 


^  I4«l^t  to  refer  to  the  authority  of  that  gnat  laminary  ofFfenoh  Ju- 


rispnideDce,  D'Agoesseaa.    Hia  remarkB  are  an  admirahle 
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Now  this  would  be  of  comparatively  little  importance  iu 
a  public  point  of  view,  were  not  the  legal  interpretation  of 
the  term  applied  in  criminal  cases.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  rie- 
cognised  in  civil  ones.  There,  there  must  be  a  perfect  re- 
covery, before  property  is  restored.*  But  an  action  which 
when  committed  by  a  sane  person,  would  be  criminal,  is 
deemed  the  same  when  perpetrated  during  the  supposed  lucid 
interval — or,  in  other  words,  the  individual  is  held  answer- 
able for  his  acts,  if  he  possess  a  mind  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong.  This  was  the  language  of 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  the  Attorney  General  of  England,  and  of 


oo  tlie  medical  oxperience  of  those  excellent  and  gifted  men,  who  of  late 
years  bare  superintended  lunatic  establishments  in  Europe  and  this  coun- 
try with  80  much  success.  *'  It  is  easy  (he  says)  to  remove  the  ambiguity 
wbich  they  have  endeavoured  to  introduce,  by  confounding  a  teriHbU  etc* 
Hon  with  a  ludd  interval.  An  action  may  be  sensible  in  appearance, 
without  the  author  of  it  being  sensible  in  fact,  but  an  interval  cannot  be 
Ixrfect,  unless  you  can  conclude  from  it,  that  the  person  in  whom  it  ap- 
pears is  in  a  state  of  sanity  ;  the  action  is  only  a  rapid  and  momentary 
effect,  the  interval  continues  and  supports  itself;  the  action  only  marks  a 
siQgle  fact ;  the  interval  is  a  state  composed  of  a  succession  of  actions." 

And  again.  **  If  it  was  true  that  a  proof  of  some  sensible  action  was  suffi- 
t  to  induce  a  presumption  of  lucid  intervals,  it  must  be  concluded,  that  - 
» who  aUege  insanity  could  never  gain  their  cause,  and  that  those  who 
BMinttin  the  contrary  could  never  lose  it  For  a  cause  must  be  very 
badly  o%  in  which  they  could  not  g^t  some  witnesses  to  speak  of  sensible 
aotioDB.  A  reasonable  action  is  an  act — an  interval  is  a  state.  The  act 
of  reason  may  subsist  with  the  habit  of  madness,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  a 
state  ef  foUy  oouid  never  be  proved." — Potkier*t  Treatise  on  the  Latut  tf 
ObUgaikmy  London^  1806,  Vol.  II.  Appendix  19,  p.  670,  671. 

*  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  case  that  came  before  him  on  an  application  to  su- 
persede a  commission  of  lunacy,  said — "  Unless  the  physician  who  swears 
tint  he  has  frequently  seen  the  prisoner,  and  thinks  him  of  sound  mind, 
€an  go/uHher^  and  says  that  he  has  examined  the  grounds  of  the  opinions 
of  those  medical  gentlemeD  who  thougfaf  otherwise,  and  the  result  is,  that 
jud  and  accurate  cu  those  condtuions  were,  or  inaccurate  upon  his  own 
conclusion  satisfactorily  formed,  the  present  state  of  the  party  Uas  he  re- 
presents it — unless  the  affidavit  comes  with  some  such  exposition,  I  can- 
not tiy  the  truth  of  the  reference.  Ex  parte  Holyland.^—U  Vesey,  jvaru 
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Sir  James  Mansfield,  tbe  Chief  Jastice,  on  the  trial  of  Bel- 
lingham,  the  murderer  of  Mr,  PercivaU*     How  is  this  to  be 
ascertained  ?     '*  If  it  should  be  presumed  (says  Dr.  Haslam) 
that  any  medical  practitioner  is  able  to  penetrate  into  tbe 
recesses  of  a  lunatic's  mind,  at  the  moment  he  committed  aa 
outrage ;    to  view  tbe  internal  play  of  obtruding  thoughts 
and  contending  motives — and  to  depose  that  he  knew  the 
good  and  evil^  right  and  wrong,  he  was  about  to  commit;  it 
must  be  confessed  that  such  knowledge  is  beyond  tbe  limits 
of  our  attainment."     **  A  person  in  bis  senses  may  entertain 
and  believe  a  number  of  unfounded  and  erroneous  opinions, 
but  on  tbe  exposure  of  their  falsity,  he  is  capable  of  being 
convinced ;    but  the  madman  never  is,  and  this  forms  the 
great  distinction  between  them.     This  incapability  of  being 
convinced  of  the  good  and  evilj  right  and  wrongs  truth  and 
faUehood  of  his  belief,  is  that  which,  as  an  intellectual  being, 
renders  him  different  from  other  men,  and  constitutes  his  di»* 
temper.^f     The  delusion  also  under  which  many  labour,  and 
which  impels  them  to  suicide  or  murder,  shows  little  of  the 
required  knowledge.     Lord  Erskine  undoubtedly  approach* 
cd  nearest  to  the  solution  of  this   difficult  subject,     ^^  lo 
cases   of  atrocity  (he  observes)   the  relation   between  tbe 
disease  and  the  act  should  be  apparent.     As  a   doctrine 
of  law,  I  think  the  delusion  and  the  act  should    be  coo* 
nected.^t 


*  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  Vol.  I.  657,  672.  See  aUo  Starkio  on  Evidence 
Vol.  111,1704. 

\  Medical  Jurisprndeoce  of  Insanity,  by  John  [laslam,  M.D.  in  Coop> 
erh  Tracts,  p.  294,  302. 

I  Ibid.  p.  318.  In  France,  the  subject  of  homicide  committed  by  snp- 
poeed  maniacs,  has  excited  much  discussion  within  a  year  or  two.  Oeor- 
get  has  written  on  it,  and  a  work  by  Hoffbauer,  a  German  lawyer,  is  also 
highly  spoken  of.  I  will  add  in  this  place,  that  Lord  Eldon's  introduction 
of  the  torm  uMottnd  mind,  as  indicati?e  of  a  state  different  from  lunacy 
anduliocy,  can  only  add  to  the  number  of  synonymous  terms,  without  pro- 
ducing any  useful  distinctions.  His  dictum  as  Lord  Chancellor  might 
gire  it  currency,  but  it  is  not  authorised  even  by  the  writings,  of  English 
lawyers,  and  much  less  by  medical  experience.    I  speak  now  of  it,  as 
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Leaviog  the  consideration  of  these  points,  and  which  I 
fear  has  proved  tedions,  I  proceed  to  mention  that  the  medi- 
cal witness  is  often  placed  in  a  delicate  situation  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  summoned.  He  is  a  witness 
for  one  or  other  party — for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  prison- 
er^ and  he  is  so  summoned,  in  the  belief  that  his  evidence 
will  favour  the  side  by  which  he  is  produced.^  It  would  be 
desirable,  that  at  least  the  person  who  has  made  th^  previous 
examination  before  the  coroner's  jury,  should  be  divested  of 
thu,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  give  a  full  and  fair  statement 
of  all  the  circumstances  that  make  for  either  side.  I  am 
aware  that  he  can  now  do  so,  and  indeed  his  oath  obliges 
him  to  it.  He  ought  to  put  the  judge  and  jury  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ^'  whole  truthj'*^  even  if  he  be  not  questioned  to 
that  extent.f  But  oflen  the  technicalities  of  an  examination, 
and  particularly  by  an  adverse  counsel,  overcome*  that  self- 
possession  which  is  so  essential.  Pressed  by  perplexing 
questions,  and  probably  irritated  in  his  feelings,  he  is  apt  to 
make  declarations  more  strongly  corroborative  of  opinions 
that  he  has  formerly  advanced,  and  as  his  examination  ad- 
vances, he  may  incur  the  charge  of  being  hiaaedj  more  than 
facts  will  warrant. 

Would  not  this  difficulty  be  avoided  by  having  the  writ- 
ten report  to  which  I  have  referred,  presented  to  the  court, 
as  the  medical  facU  in  the  case  9  The  examiner  before  the 
coroner's  jury  will  always  have  time  to  prepare  this  deliber- 
ately and  cautiously — he  can  state  in  it  his  doubts,  and  men- 
tion the  circumstances  which  are  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  the  accused  person.  He  can  avoid  all  imputations  of  being 
a  partiean^  and  having  once  signed  it  as  his  deliberate  opi- 
nion, he  ought  of  course  not  to  be  allowed  to  alter  or  amend 
without  showing  the  most  satisfactory  reasons. 


•xfiresiinc^  a  parHcular  state  of  mental  alienation.  Some  yaluble  com- 
ments on  it  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburg^h  Med.  and  Sni^.  Journal,  Vol. 
TIX.  p.  613. 

Dr.  Smith  on  Medical  E?idence,  p.  66. 


Smiths  Forensic  Medicine,  Ist  edit.  p.  8. 
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We  have  dow  supposed  the  facts  to  be  settled.  The  next 
difficulty  that  may  occur  is  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
aafortuDately  too  oAeu  arises  in  courts  of  justice  between 
members  of  our  profession.  They  disagree  on  the  bearing 
and  weight  of  certain  facts  and  on  the  deduction  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  The  most  common  cause  of  this,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  delivery  of  testimony,  vivt  voce.  That  class  of 
witnesses  who  are  called  upon  to  give  opinions  on  a  certain 
statement  of  fiicts,  have  generally  been  unable  to  examine  it 
before  the  trial.  They  often  bear  it  imperfectly,  sometimes 
confusedly,  and  at  all  events,  even  if  detailed  in  a  succinct 
and  clear  manner,  they  have  but  a  few  moments  to  reflect  on 
its  various  import,  before  they  are  called  to  decide  upon  its 
relevancy.  Another  circumstance  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
that  is,  the  want  of  knowledge  in  one  or  the  other  witness. 
It  is  seldom  that  you  can  find  any  two  persons  who  are  equally 
skilled  on  a  subject,  and  so  it  is  here.  One  it  ignorant  tn 
eomparison  with  the  other. 

Both  these  would  certainly  be  greatly  obviated  by  having 
the  written  reports  to  which  I  have  adverted,  as  the  basis  on 
which  they  found  their  opinions.  These  could  be  examined 
with  deliberation,  and  the  objections  offered  would  then  bear 
the  impress  of  due  reflection. 

But  allowing  that  all  this  could  be  effected,  differences  will 
stiU  exist.  How  are  these  to  be  decided  i  The  rule  of  law 
is  applicable  with  proper  explanations.  "  When  a  witness 
(says  Starkie)  testifies  to  a  fact,  which  is  wholly  or  partially 
the  result  of  reason  upoii  particular  circumstances,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  reasons  of  the  witness  for  drawing  that  conclu- 
sion are  of  the  most  essential  importance,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  conclusion  was  a  correct  one.  And 
these  observations  apply  with  peculiar  force-  to  all  questions 
of  skill  and  science."* 

If  we  carry  out  this  principle,  we  shall  find  that  all  practi- 
tioners are  not  proper  witnesses.     In  a  case  where  anatomical 


♦  Starkie  on  Evidence,  I.  460.        Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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knowledge  is  particularly  necessary  to  elucidate  the  case, 
most  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  him 
who  has  cultivated  that  science.  When  any  question  relat- 
ing to  the  treatment  or  symptoms  of  disease  is  agitated,  he 
should  be  consulted,  whose  opportunities  are  extensive  and 
whose  judgment  is  approved.  So,  also,  with  other  de- 
partments of  our  science.  The  regrets  of  John  Hunter  are 
a  lesson  to  all  of  us.  Standing  at  the  height  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  which  he  had  been  elevated  by  the  force  of  ge- 
nius alone,  eminent  as  an  anatomist  and  physiologist,  he  was 
summoned  in  1760,  as  a  witness  on  the  remarkable  trial  of 
Captain  Donellan,  for  poisoning  his  brother-in-law.  Sir 
Tbedosius  Boughton.  Although  he  evinced  great  knowledge, 
yet,  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  He  regretted  that  he  had  not 
made  more  experiments  on  the  subject  of  poison,  before  giv- 
ing an  opinion  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  found  himself  a 
good  deal  embarrassed ;  and  he  used  to  express  his  regret  pub- 
licly in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  not  given  more  attention  to 
the  subject  before  he  ventured  to  give  an  opinion  in  a  court 
of  justice."* 

I  need  not  enlarge  in  this  place  on  the  propriety  of  medi- 
cal witnesses  treating  each  other  with  respect.  Even  if  op- 
posed in  sentiment,  they  may  still  express  themselves  with 
courtesy,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  their  respective  reputa- 
tions. If  they  do  not  guard  these,  others  will  with  pleasure 
aid  in  the  work  of  depreciation.f 


,  Vol.  m.  p.  171. 

t  I  quote  two  cases,  one  of  which  illostnites  the  cruelty  which  prmcti- 
tionen  tometimes  ezenase  towards  each  other,  while  the  other  is  worthj 
of  its  excellent  and  kind-hearted  narrator.—'*  A  sur^g^eon  had  reduced  a 
dislocation  of  a  child^  elbow,  for  whieh  the  father  resisted  payment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  injury  was  merdy  a  sprain,  and  that  the  charge  was 
excessive.  To  recover  his  fee  the  practitioner  brought  an  action.  The 
ordinary  medical  attendant  of  the  defendants  family  taw  the  arm  on 
ihe/oliawing  day^  accidentaUy,  and  m  his  opmion  there  wa»  no  didoea-^ 
lion.** 

^  Sir  Woi.  Blisird,  who  had  already  spoken  in  favour  of  the  plaintiiPk 
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Bmt  per$onal  experienetj  however  coropreiiensive  it  maybe^ 
ctanot  always  be  satisfactory,  nor  indeed  sufficient.  It  hat 
then  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discussion  whether  aiclAo- 
riiy^  or,  in  other  words,  the  observations  of  others,  should  be 
adduced  as  testimony.  There  appears  to  be  no  settled  rule 
on  this  subject,  although  certainly  some  judges  have  decided 
against  its  introduction.  When  Dr.  Neale,  on  the  trial  oi 
Dosnal  for  poisoning,  quoted  Tbenard,  whose  work  oo  che* 
mistry  is  as  much  authority  with  physicians  as  Starkic  and 


character  and  professiooal  qualifications,  was  again  examined  apoo  this 
point,  and  very  properly  discoontenanced  sacb  an  inference— stating,  that 
it  was  trnpoinbU  for  any  oney  after  iwenty-four  howrt,  to  say  whether  a 
dislocatioQ  had  taken  place  or  not,  if  it  had  been  properly  treated.'*— Zoni 
don  Med*  Reporitory,  t\ ,  SS4. 

Mr.  Abemetby  states  the  following  in  his  lectures.    His  cbaraoterittic 
manner  would  seem  to  be  preserved  in  the  report.    *^  A  medical  man  was 
prosecuted  ior  killing  a  child  by  giving  it  opium,  at  least  that  was  said.    1 
happened  to  be  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  was  strongly  solicited  by 
him  to  attend  and  give  my  opinion.     I  considered  that  the  character  of  the 
profession  was  at  stake,  and  although  rather  against  my  inclination,  I 
wont    After  waiting  in  a  crowded  court  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  I 
was  called  upon,  and  placed  in  the  witness  box.    The  lawyers  had  taken 
it  into  their  heads  that  the  child  had  died  from  maltreatment  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon :  the  child  had  been  scalded  seyerely,  and  he  had  given  opium, 
and  they  thought  they  shouM  be  able  to  make  the  jury  think  as  they  did. 
The  first  question  put  to  me  was,  **  Mr.  Aberaethy,  wiU  you  inform  us 
what  is  considered  the  proper  treatment  for  scalds  .^    This  was  a  ques- 
tion broad  enough  to  be  sure;  I  was  puzzled  a  little  how  to  answer  it;  I 
did  not  know  but  that  they  would  require  a  lecture  on  bums  and  scalds. 
I  considered  a  minute,  and  then  said,  **  That  which  was  adopted  in  the 
present  case.^    Oh  !  that  was  what  they  did  not  expect ;  it  was  g^iving 
a  turn  to  the  case  which  (bey  did  not  like.  **  Yon  haye  heard  the  eridence, 
hare  you  not  ?^    **  Tes,  but  it  is  contradictory.**    '*  But  judging  from 
the  evidence  ?**  **  1  have  no  right  to  judge ;  you  may  judge,  if  you  please, 
or  the  jury  may  judge,  but  I  shall  not.**    **  But  I  ask  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  jury,  your  opinion  respecting  the  opium,  whether  you  do 
not  consider  it  too  large  a  quantity  for  a  child?**    "The  statements  re- 
specting the  opium  have  been  contradictory,  but  admitting  that  the  child 
had,  as  was  said,  eight  drops  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  ten  drops 
two  hours  after,  I  should  say  that  the  child  had  not  taken  one  drop  too 
roueh.**  "  But  are  you  aware  that  the  child  bad  no  pain  ?**    ^  Yes,  per^ 
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Phillipi  are  with  lawyers,  Judge  Abbot  said,  "  We  cannot 
take  the  fact  from  any  publication ;  we  cannot  take  the  fact 
as  related  by  any  stranger,"*  So,  also,  on  the  famous  trial 
of  Spencer  Cowper,  when  some  of  the  witnesses  referred  to 
medical  authors  on  the  subject  of  drowning,  it  was  objected 
to  by  the  bench.  The  expostulation  of  Doctor  Crell  on  this 
deserves  repetition.  *'  My  lord  (said  he)  it  must  be  reading, 
as  well  as  a  man's  own  experience,  that  will  make  any  one  a 
physician ;  for  without  the  reading  of  books  in  that  art,  the 
art  itself  cannot  be  attained  to.     I  humbly  conceive,  that  in 


fectly  ;  wbeo  the  skin,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  is  severely  injared, 
the  DerFOUs  system  of  the  part  is  so  affected  that  the  peculiar  actions  of  the 
nerves  on  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  by  which  alone  pain  can  be  felt,  do 
not  take  place.  A  man  may  have  a  serious  injury  inflicted  by  a  mechani- 
cal cause,  may  have  his  leg  smashed,  and  nearly  torn  off  in  machinery, 
and  yet  feel  little  or  no  pain ;  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving,  in  such 
oases,  wine  and  opium,  not  to  act  as  a  narcotic,  but  to  arouse  the  energies 
of  the  vital  powers,  and  call  them  again  into  exercise  :  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  sustained  a  great  shock,  from  which  it  requires  to  be  roused.^— 
The  judge  said,  *'  that  he  understood  it ;  he  saw  the  priuciples  on  which 
the  treatment  was  founded,  aud  had  no  doubt  but  it  was  correct^  **  But 
my  lord,"  said  the  counsel,  the  child  slept  to  death."  "  So  he  may  have 
appeared  to  sleep,  but  he  would  have  done  so  if  no  opium  had  been 
given ;  it  was  the  torpid  state  into  which  the  nervous  system  had  fallen 
which  caused  that  appearance,  and  from  which  the  child  [could  not  be 
roused."  Here  the  business  rested,  the  treatment  was  admitted  to  be  cor- 
rect, and  the  character  of  the  gentleman  exculpated.^' — Lancet^  Vol.  V I. 
p.Sf9. 

In  some  cases,  medical  witnesses  have  met  with  deserved  reproof.  On 
the  trial  of  Donnal,  Mr.  Ticknor,  a  sui'geon,  was  asked — '<  Supposing  a 
person  to  have  retchings  and  purgings  for  several  hours,  aud  that  yon 
found  these  attended  with  a  frequent  and  fluttering  pulse,  in  that  state  of 
the  illness,  what  should  you  have  prescribed  ?  Ans. — I  should  have  pre- 
scribed diametrically  opposite  to  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Edwards.  I 
should  consider  that  prescribed  by  Dr.  Edwards  as  adding  weight  to  a  por- 
ter^ back. 

Mr.  Justice  Abbot  to  the  witness.  **  DonH  speak  metaphorically :  you 
are  speaking  just  now  of  a  gentleman  of  experience  and  respectability. 
I  don't  wish  you  to  conceal  your  opinion,  but  only  to  speak  it  in  different 
language."— Pam  and  Fonblanque^s  JffetL  Juritp,  III.  Appendix,  p.  S04. 

♦  Paris  and  Poablanque.  VoL  UL  Appendix,  p.  199.  ^.g,^^,  ,^  ^uuglc 
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such  a  difficalt  case  as  this,  we  ought  to  have  a  great  defisr- 
ence  for  the  reports  and  opinions  of  learned  men  ;  neither  do 
I  see  any  reason  why  I  should  not  quote  the  fathers  of  my 
profession  in  this  case,  as  well  as  yon  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe  quote  Coke  upon  Littleton  in  others."* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of 
exclusion  is  not  fully  established,  I  need  only  allude  to  the 
frequent  mention  made  by  judges  themselves  of  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter.  Surely  if  these  be  authority,  the  works 
of  other  eminent  men  are  equally  so. 

In  this  country,  I  believe,  the  objection  has  never  been 
made.  There  is  scarcely  a  case  of  any  note  where  medical 
testimony  has  been  required,  in  which  frequent  reference  has 
not  been  had  to  medical  works.  They  are  quoted  and 
commented  upon  by  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  professional 
witnesses. 

I  must  not  refrain  from  mentioning,  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  physician  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  the 
examination.  **  A  dexterous  advocate  (as  has  been  well  re- 
marked) has  a  greal  advantage  over  any  witness,  however 
learned  or  self-possessed.  He  may  be  led  into  a  train  of  ad- 
missions, the  inferences  from  which  are  afterwards  to  be  turn- 
ed against  him.''f  Many  of  these  undoubtedly  originate 
firoro  inquiries  into  the  import  of  individual  fads,  instead  of 
the  whole  colleciivebf*  The  consequences  of  such  attempts 
may  be  easily  conceived.  '*  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  ibr 
example,  in  all  cases  of  insanity,  infanticide,  and  poisoning, 
the  witness  may  be  made  to  express  the  very  opposite  of  his 
real  opinion."| 


*  Hargraye^s  State  Trials.  "  It  appears  to  us  that  no  witness  coald 
follow  this  adyice  (to  shun  quoting  authorities)  without  compromising  the 
right  and  dignity  of  his  profession,  as  well  as  the  force  of  his  evidence ;  for 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  medical  evidence  altogether  is  little 
else  than  a  reference  to  authority. — Edinburgh  Jtf.  Sf  S.  Jour,  19, 480. — 
Seealsoibid.  p.  610. 

t  Smith  OD  Medical  Evidence,  p.  42. 

t  Edin.  M.  &  S.  Jour.  19,  611.     The  difficulties  [f^t^fg^rngj^i^ 
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If  the  duties  on  which  I  have  enlarged,  are  important  to 
the  commanity,  in  promoting  the  proper  administrattoo  of 
JQStice,  ought  not  the  individuals  engaged  in  them  to  receive 
adequate  compensation  ?  I  advert  to  this,  not  only  because 
it  is  just  in  principle,  but  because  it  would  remove  all  impu- 
tations of  volunteering  in  criminal  cases.  No  one  can  re- 
fuse being  a  witness  when  legally  summoned-— every  one,  I 
presume,  may  decline  the  dissection  of  a  dead  body,  oi  the 


diiced  some  to  adrise,  that  no  opinion  should  be  giren,  and  to  refase  it 
when  asked.  But  I  caoDot  see  how  an  answer  is  to  be  evaded,  except  bj 
pleading  ignorance.  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  the  foHowing  case,  says,  be  gave 
no  opinion ;  but  I  shouM  suppose  that  no  one,  after  perusing  it,  could  deny 
that  he  has  given  a  moH  decidve  onejinr  the  pritaner. 

'*  The  case  was  that  of  a  Lascar ^  who  had  been  struck  with  a  morlwi- 
4pikef  aboard  ship,  and  he  died ;  and  then  the  question  was,  whether  the 
blow  he  bad  received  with  the  marlio-spike  had  killed  him  or  not.  When 
I  went  into  oourt,  and  after  the  evidence  had  been  given  with  relation  to 
the  transaction,  the  lawyer  said  to  the  judge, '« My  lord,  Mr.  Abernethy 
is  in  court,  and  we  will  thank  you  to  take  his  deposition  now,  as  we  knov 
bis  time  is  valuable ;  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  take  it  now  f*^  *^  Cer- 
tainly.** <«  Can  you,  sir,  from  what  you  have  heard,  form  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  blow  this  Lascar  received,  was,  or  was  not,  the  cause  of  his 
death  ?**  To  which  I  answered,  **  My  lord,  there  is  no  evidence  before 
this  court,  upon  which  medical  opinion  can  or  ought  to  be  founded." 
**  What,  air^  don't  you  mean  to  give  an  opinion  at  all  ?**  **  No.**  "  Why, 
air,  you  were  sent  for,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  opinion.**  I  told  him 
I  should  not  do  it  Then  the  party  had  a  counsel,  and  he  got  up  :  **  O,  Mr* 
Abernethy,**  says  he, "  it  might  have  been  the  fever,  you  know,  that  destroy- 
ed this  Lascar.  You  are  acquainted  with  those  East  India  fevers,  I  be- 
lieve ?  **  1  am  not.**  Then  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  set  at  me,  and  I 
just  said,  **  After  what  I  have  told  his  lordship,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
offer  one  word  that  could  in  any  degree  influence  the  minds  of  the  jury.** 
Then  the  judge  says,  **  But,  indeed,  this  is  very  strange,  sir ;  we  are  to 
look  to  you  for  an  opinion."  "  My  lord,  said  I,  I  am  ready  to  tell  you, 
if  you  please,  the  grounds  for  what  I  have  said  to  your  lordship.**  **  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  hear  them,  sir.**  So  he  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink, 
and  I  spoke  deliberately  that  he  might  take  it  down.  **  In  case  of  death 
succeeding  to  injury,  the  medical  evidence  goes  to  prove,  that  the  subse- 
'***'^Tit  death  was,  or  was  not,  the  effect  of  the  preceding  injury,  by  showing 
^t  injury  had  materially  affected  parts  essential  to  life.  My  lord,  , 
no  evidence  of  this  kind  before  the  court**    "  Certainly  not,**  ^^  ^^ 
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cbemical  examination  of  a  suspected  fluid ;  and  yet  there 
IS  not,  I  believe,  an  individual  attending  on  any  of  our 
courts,  who  is  not  paid  for  his  time  and  services,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  are  engaged  in  tliese  investigations.* 

With  this,  I  conclude  what  1  have  to  offer  on  the  subject 
of  HiCDiCAL  EviDfiNCE.  Somc  of  my  suggestions  may  ap- 
pear rash  and  speculative — others  may  be  condemned  as  the 
result  of  ignorance.  But  if  they  elicit  discussion  and  lead  to 
improvement,  I  shall  not  have  addressed  you  in  vain. 

Before  taking  leave  of  you,  a  brief  notice  of  our  medical 
annals  during  the  last  and  present  year,  may  not  be  im- 
proper. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  society,  made  at  its  last  meeting,  the  regents 
of  the  university  have  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  on  the  gentlemen  then  nominated  by  us.  This 
act  deserves  and  doubtless  receives  your  cordial  thanks.  Yoa 
will  also  recollect  that  a  delegate  was  appointed  to  attend  a 
proposed  medical  convention  at  Northampton.     I  regret  thai 


Slid,  and  I  was  dismissed.  Now  I  did  Dot  tell  them  th^t  there  was  tio  evi- 
dence before  the  court  oq  which  the  jury  cuuld  ^tid  iiu  opbioo^  but  that 
was  the  conalniction  they  put  on  it  ^  and  Ihey  iiajdi  **  Wh^,  if  Mr.  Aber- 
oethy  caDDOt  form  an  opinion,  we  caaBol  ^^  and  at  jtistiuc  ^Iw^vs  loans  to 
the  side  of  mercy,  the  accused  indiridual  was  diichttt^e^.  But  it  i^  aTery 
awful  situation  in  which  you  are  placed ;  and  if  yoa  were  to  say*  a  blow 
from  a  marlin-spike  would  not  lull  a  Lusscar,  yoo  would  ^i^y  a  rery  out- 
rag;eous  thing'.  Many  of  tho6e  Lu shears  have  been  killed  ^itlj  a  hoH.  of  the 
fist,  which  a  boxer  here  would  laugh  at.  They  are  what  they  call  a  fUM& 
sort  of  people,  very  susceptible  of  injury ;  and  if  you  were  to  say  the  blow 
had  killed  him,  the  other  man^  life  would  be  in  jeopardy,  though  perhaps 
be  had  done  nothing  but  what  he  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  doing.  Then,  I 
say,  I  would  not  give  ao  opinion  in  a  court  of  justice ;  but  if  a  juryman 
asks  you  a  question,  you  must  answer ;  yon  should  try,  of  course  it  be- 
kmgt  to  you  to  try,  not  to  let  his  mind  be  too  much  prejudiced  by  the  eri- 
denoe  in  relation  to  the  &tal  point^ 

*  Smith  OD  Medical  Evidence,  p.  29.  By  a  late  decision  in  England 
(Serem  r.  Oliye)  the  expenses  of  experiments  to  elucidate  or  determine 
points  in  disputes  cannot  be  allowed  in  costs.  This  (says  Dr.  Paris)  maj 
be  a  check  to  pierent  intelligent  practitioners  ixom  attending.  v^uu^lC 
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illness  in  bis  family  preveoted  his  attendance.  Lastly,  anaong^ 
the  transactions  of  our  last  session,  was  a  petition  to  the 
legislature,  requesting  that  body  to  decide  on  the  validity  of 
diplomas,  granted  by  other  states  to  individuals  pursuing  their 
medical  studies  in  schools  within  this  state,  not  authorised  by 
its  laws.  The  regents,  to  whom  the  subject  was  presented, 
accorded  in  the  necessity  of  an  enactment,  and  the  legisla- 
ture, by  large  majorities,  passed  a  law  declaring  them  invalid. 

When  the  passions  and  feelings  of  the  present  day  shall 
have  subsided,  the  justice  of  this  law  will  be  acknowledged  by 
all.  It  will  be  even  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  right  of  a 
state  to  say  who  shall  practise  within  its  borders,  should  ever 
have  been  invaded,  and  particularly  by  the  incorporations  of 
a  commonwealth,  which  most  effectually  prevents  all  similar 
encroachments. 

During  the  adjourned  session  of  the  legislature  held  last 
autumn,  the  laws  relative  to  the  medical  profession  came  be- 
fore them  in  a  revised  form.  With  the  details  of  those  that 
were  enacted,  you  are  of  course  acquainted.  As  an  indivi- 
dual, and  I  of  course  speak  thus  in  all  1  may  say,  I  beg  to 
congratulate  you  on  their  adoption.  They  are  calculated  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  profession,  and  if  mildly  but  effi- 
ciently administered,  must  conduce  to  the  public  good.*  I 
forbear  saying  m(»r*  on  them,  as  the  subject  is  still  before  you 
10  a  deliberate  form.  I  cannot  however  do  wrong  in  adding, 
tbat  most  of  the  provisions  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug- 
gested by  our  society,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  proper 
that  they  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment,  before  they 
be  again  changed. 

It  will  afford  you  pleasure  to  be  informed  that  our  state 
medical  institutions  have   each  increased  in  the  number  of 


*  The  Medical  Profession  in  this  state  is  nnder  a  deep  debt  of  gnratitade 
to  Dr.  Elial  T.  Foote,  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1827,  for  his  on- 
wearied  exertions  in  procuring  (ihe  passage  of  the  aboFe  law.  I  bear  this 
testimony  with  the  more  pleasure,  as,  in  common  with  many  others,  his 
character  and  conduct  have  been  made  the  subject  of  foul-mouthed  , 
glander.  Digitized  by  v^uu^lC 
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their  students  since  the  winter  or  182C-7,  and  that  their  pros- 
pects are  flattering,  provided  they  be  not  denied  the  counten- 
ance of  the  state.  Forming  part  of  the  great  system  of  edu- 
cation, which,  in  regular  gradation,  ascends  from  commoQ 
schools  to  the  highest  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  they 
are  with  great  propriety  subjected  to  boards  of  control  and 
trusts,  and  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  those  boards  and 
the  public  laws.  In  return,  the  state  has  directed  that  attmd- 
ance  on  the  lectures  delivered  in  these  institutions  shall  form 
one  of  the  requisites  for  obtaining  a  licence,  and  also  that  the 
regents  of  the  university  may  confer  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  on  such  as  comply  with  additional  and  more  onerous 
requisitions.  Thus  you  observe  that  the  state  has  granted 
privileges  to  these  institutions,  founded  by  itself,  but  has  guard- 
ed against  their  abuse,  by  organixing  various  bodies  to  super- 
vise them.  The  legislature,  emanating  from  the  people,  elect 
the  regents  of  the  university — the  regents  appoint  the  trustees 
and  professors  oC  the  respective  colleges.  The  students 
attending  these  colleges  cannot  obtain  a  licence  without  return- 
ing to  the  great  body  of  the  profession,  represented  by  the 
county  medical  societies,  or  the  medical  society  of  the  state — 
nor  can  they  procure  a  doctorate,  without  appearing  belbre 
the  regents  of  ihe  university,  and  proving  their  compliance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  ordinances  of  that  board. 
Certainly  this  system  is  properly  guarded,  and  most  un- 
doubtedly it  does  not  infringe  on  private  rights.  All  and 
every  one,  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession,  who  feels  him- 
self qualified  to  engage  in  lecturing  on  the  various  branches 
of  medical  science,  may  freely  undertake  it — "There  is 
none  to  molest  him,  or  make  him  afraid."  But  as  yet  the 
state  has  not  broken  in  upon  its  system  of  medical  education. 
It  has  not  yet  granted  state  privileges  to  institutions  not  di- 
rectly amenable  to  the  various  supervisory  boards,  ettanat* 
ing  from  its  authority.  If  such  should  be  the  case  hereaAer, 
we  may  safely  predict,  that  although  the  state  colleges  will  be 
the  first  victims,  the  success  of  the  others  will  be  but  epheme- 
ral. Causes  on  which  I  need  not  enlarge  may  for  a  few  year» 
buoy  up  the  institutions  that  are  5ndepend^|.^^^y^^9^^^e 
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straintSt  which  for  twenty  years  have  been  ckemed  wiie  and 
salutary,  hot  they  mast  fall.  They  will  fall  from  intemal 
dissention.  They  will  falK  becante  the  public  wilt  learn  that 
unlicensed  freedom  ends  in  licentiousness. 

In  giving  these  views,  I  hope  I  have  addressed-  you  with 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  my  situation  and  to  yourselves.  I 
have  not  introduced  attacks  on  private  character,  or  on  pub- 
lic bodies.  I  would  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any,  who 
might  differ  with  me,  merely  because  they  so  difered— nor 
would  I  be  so  illiberal  as  from  this  place  to  insult  indrviduals 
who  are  of  course  precluded  from  reply  or  vindication.  1  do 
not  mean  to  be  misapprehended  or  misunderstood,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  say  any  thing  which  it  may  be  necessary  on  some  fti- 
tare  occasion  to  explain. 

There  is  bnt  one  point,  on  which  I  may  be  misjudged,  and 
for  which  I  must  beg  your  indulgence.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  I  am  too  interested  to  be  a  competent  judge.  Be  it  so* 
It  is  but  natural  that  those  who  have  most  at  stake  should 
be  the  earliest  alarmed.  Individuals  however  are  mortal— 
they  pass  away  and  others  fill  their  places*  Institutions 
should  be  permanent.  In  a  state  which  like  New-York  hat 
earned  and  wears  a  proud  wreath  of  civic  glory,  all  must 
breathe  the  aspiration,  that  her  progress  in  bcikncb  and 

LITERATURE  MAT  BE  COMMENSURATE  WITH  HER  EXERTIONS, 
AMB  LASTING  AS  HER  UNRIVALLED  REPUTATION. 


Art.  II.  Obeervatume  on  Apoplexy  and  Hydrocephalus.  By  John 
R.  Rhinelandeb,  M.  D  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New- York. 

In  several  subjects  which  have  been  brought  into  the  Dis- 
secting Room  this  winter,  I  have  observed,  especially  in  those 
who  have  died  of  phthisis  and  disease  of  the  intestines,  great 
turgescence  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  also  much  water 
in  the  ventricles.  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  city  inspec- 
tor, two  hundred  and  thirty-two  are  stated  to  have  diedj^Lc 
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hydrocephab's,  an  estimate  far  too  great  for  the  Dumber  of 
deaths,  which  were  in  all  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  Whon  we  consider  the  various  disease  which  simii- 
late  affections  of  the.  bead,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise^ 
that  the  brain,  which  participates  so  largely  in  the  morbid 
action  of  every  part  of  the  system,  should  be  considered  the 
seat  of  the  malady.  The  public  journals  of  this  country 
and  Europe  teem  with  cures  of  this  adfertion,  although  the 
declaration  of  Dr.  Baillie,  of  London,  should  at  least  have 
taught  these  aspirants  for  fame  some  caution  how  they  com- 
mitted their  reputation  in  opposition  to  the  most  experienced, 
that  there  is  not  **  a  diagnostic  of  the  disease/'  In  investi- 
gating the  pathology  of  hydrocephalus  and  apoplexy,  it  will 
be  made  to  appear,  that  there  is  great  probability  for  the  be- 
lief that  pressure  arising  from  accumulated  fluid  or  extrava- 
sated  blood,  does  not  occasion  death  so  often  as  is  generally 
supposed — ^that  they  may  exist  without  impairing  the 
function  of  the  brain ;  and  lastly,  that  water  in  the  brain, 
usually  denominated  hydrocephalus,  is  in  most  instances  a 
healthy  action  set  up  by  nature,  to  restore  the  powers  of  this 
viscus,  and  to  prevent  the  rupture  of  its  blood  vessels. 

The  circulation  in  the  head,  for  the  prevention  of  rupture 
of  its  blood  vessels,  is  better  guarded  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  system.  It  is  provided  with  an  osseous  crust,  which 
almost  entirely  protects  it  from  atmospheric  pressure ;  the 
vessels  themselves  have  tortuous  courses,  so  that  iu  force  may 
be  retarded  ;  the  veins  open  into  the  sinuses  in  a  retrograde 
manner,  and  they  have  «jrooves  in  the  bones  for  their  better  se- 
curity; the  sinuses  are  triangular,  and  are  always  on  the  stretch, 
so  that  they  may  resist  completely  any  force  applied  to  them. 
The  ventricles,  for  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  which,  we 
are  indebted  to  Doctor  Carson,  perform  a  most  important 
office  in  this  arrangement.  The  contents  of  the  cranium 
roust  at  all  times  be  the  same.  If  one  of  its  portions,  blood 
vessels,  water  in  the  ventricles,  or  substance  of  the  brain,  is 
dimi&tsbed,  one  or  both  of  the  others  must  be  increased  to 
pievent  a  vacuum.  But  it  is  said  the  brain  is  incompressible  ; 
also  the  water  in  its  ventricles  :  the  blood,  t^^^g^j^^j^^^f^t,!;^ 
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maiDtaiiied  in  equilibrio,  and  derives  great  strength  and  secu- 
rity in  its  passage  through  every  part  of  this  organ.  If  then 
•  both  the  brain  and  water  in  its  ventricles  be  incompressible^ 
can  the  blood  be  abstracted  in  any  way  ?  Dr.  Priiig  bled 
animals  to  death,  and  always  found  the  vessels  turgid  :  hence 
it  follows,  the  quantity  of  blood  must  always  be  the  same,  al- 
though there  may  be  more  blood  in  one  part  than  in  the  other 
from  some  exciting  cause.  This  proposition  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  practice,  and  will  be  hereafter  applied. 

Dr.  Munro  contended  that  the  brain  was  incompressible — 
that  is,  the  ultimate  particles  which  compose  the  brain  would^ 
under  any  pressure,  occupy  the  same  space.  He  deduces  thb 
opinion  from  the  fact,  when  there  is  much  fluid  in  the  ventri- 
cles, an  absorption  of  the  brain  takes  place. 

To  this  it  is  replied  :  if  this  were  entirely  true,  atmosphe- 
ric pressure  would  have  no  influence  upon  the  circulation,  to 
the  fallacy  of  which  our  own  feelings  testify.  We  know  if 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  great,  the  bulk  of  the  brain 
must  be  decreased,  for  we  are  more  excited,  which  must  be  by 
a  greater  quantity  of  blood,  which  is  consequently  the  sti- 
mulus. The  mean  of  these  opinions  is  probably  correct. — 
The  brain  must  possess  some  elasticity  for  the  better  govern- 
ment and  control  of  the  circulation,  and  as  far  as  our  sensa- 
tions will  give  us  evidence,  it  is  somewhat  afiected  in  its  bulU  ^ 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree. Yet  it  must  be  nearly  incompressible,  as  the  means  of 
protecting  us  from  those  changes  which  must  occur  in  either 
afiections  of  mind  or  body.  Whetber  it  has  the  power  of 
renovation,  or  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  which  extend  to 
other  parts  of  the  body  in  its  diminution  or  increase,  is  as  yet 
unknown. 

But  it  is  ascertained  that  the  brain  has  diminished,  either 
from  absorption  or  compressibility.  The  arteries  must  ex- 
pand to  fill  up  a  vacuum  which  must  be  induced,  or  some 
process  must  be  instituted  in  other  parts  of  it,  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  The  ventricles  appear  to  perform  this  oflice.  If 
there  had  been  no  ventricle,  the  blood  vessels  would  have 
been  entirely  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  upon  ^h^oa^Jps&Tp 

igi  ize      y  g 
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of  sobstance  of  the  braio.  We  often  find  ten  oances  of  loid 
io  the  ventrtctes— -sometimes  thirty  ounces ;  if  the  blood  ves- 
sels, in  addition  to  what  they  contained,  had  received  so 
much,  tbeir  coats  must  have  given  way,  or  had  they  sufficient 
expansibility  to  contain  it,  there  would  have  been  an  incapa- 
city to  perform  their  functions.  *^  Heace,  sa>s  Carson,  we 
readily  perceive  the  important  use  of  the  ventricles.  By  be- 
coming the  receptacles  of  a  mild  fluid,  they,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, prevent  the  blood  vessels  being  over  distended. 
By  tbeir  greater  or  less  expansion,  they  become  the  grand  re- 
gulators of  the  circulation  in  the  head.  Water  io  the  ven- 
tricles in  such  circumstances,  instead  of  being  considered  a 
disease,  is  in  reality  the  great  remedy  provided  by  nature  for 
the  preservation  of  life,  in  situations  in  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  exist.  It  is  the  defence  set  up  by  nature  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  breaches  or  weak  points  which  may  exist  in 
this  part  of  her  works."  This  view  will  lead  us  to  consider 
what  pressure  the  brain  can  sustain  without  producing  those 
symptoms  usually  supposed  to  arise  from  it.  Experiments 
on  living  animals  and  post  mortem  inspections  will  constitute 
the  basis  of  inquiry. 

*  M.  Serres  selected  an  old  dog  for  his  experiment,  as  apo- 
plexy occurs  in  the  decline  of  life.  He  trepanned  the  mid- 
dle part  of  the  cranium  over  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus, 
and  introduced  a  very  fine  bistoury  so  as  to  perforate  the  si- 
nus, and  stopped  the  external  opening  to  confine  the  efiused 
blood  to  the  interior.  The  dog  was  then  let  loose :  he  ran 
about  the  room  trying  to  make  his  escape.  Three  hours 
afterwards  he  appeared  so  little  altered,  that  it  was  doubted 
if  an  eflhsion  bad  taken  place.  On  opening  the  cranium,  a 
very  large  clot  of  blood  was  found  in  the  great  inter-lobular 
scissure,  and  another,  somewhat  less,  upon  the  left  hemis- 
phere. These  experiments  were  repeated  upon  young  dogs, 
rabbits,  and  birds,  with  the  same  result. 


*  Cook  OD  Palsj,  p.  €56. 
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He  tried  the  effects  of  forcing  blood  into  the  ventricles. 
He  cut  dowti  into  the  ventricles.  The  animal  for  about  a 
minnte  was  affected  with  vertigo,  but  through  the  day  and 
night  tliere  was  no  somnolency.  On  examination,  one  ounce 
and  a  half  of  effused  blood  was  found  in  the  ventricles,  and 
the  ^reat  interlobular  scissure  was  filled  with  blood. 

He  next  perforated  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  brought 
away  two  drachms  of  substance,  but  no  somnolency  or  diffi- 
cult respiration  ensued.  A  clot  of  blood  of  the  size  of  a 
nnt  was  found  in  the  lobe. 

He  concludes,  from  these  experiments,  *'  that  effusions  of 
blood  do  not  produce  apoplexy,  whether  lodged  between  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater,  or  between  the  membranes  and  the 
brain ;  whether  they  occupy  the  great  interlobular  scissure, 
and  thus  lie  upon  the  corpus  callosum  ;  whether  cavities  made 
in  the  fore,  the  hind,  or  middle  part  of  the  hemispheres,  or 
quite  through  them  both  ;  or  finally,  whether  piercing  througfa 
the  corpus  callosum  we  penetrate  into  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  fill  these  cavities.*' 

M.  Portal  performed  experiments  somewhat  similar  with  a 
different  result ;  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  trepanned  a  dog,  and 
detached  the  dura  mater  in  a  circle  from  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch.  He  then  pressed  on  the 
dura  mater  so  as  to  depress  it  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch, 
and  the  do^  exhibited  no  signs  of  uneasiness.  He  then  press- 
ed half  an  inch,  and  the  animal  exhibited  great  signs  of  un- 
easiness; and,  as  he  increased  the  pressure,  laborious  breath- 
ing came  on.  This  experiment  is  evidently  defective,  as  well 
fts  M.  Portal's.  Would  the  same  results  ensue  had  the  pres^ 
sure  been  lateral  ?     Recent  inquiry  is  against  this  conclusion. 

Besides,  the  pressure  from  above  and  below  was  altogether 
indirect,  for  he  does  not  prove  that  force  applied  to  the  cere- 
brum was  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  any  more  than  that  it  ex- 
tended to  the  medulla  oblongata,  which,  in  all  probability,  it 
did.  We  know  that  lateral  pressure  has  no  effect ;  but  the 
Jeast  action  against  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  very 
ioJQrtous,  if  not  instantaneously  fatal.  Had  this  pressure  been 
made  upon  a  part  of  the  brain,  where  it  c^^MdS^&^Ic 
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wty  have  reached  the  corpora  olivaria,  our  conclusion  would 
have  been  widely  different.  Tbe  eiperiment  is  at  least  incom- 
plete. 

The  ezperiinents  of  Le  Gallois  and  Fleurens  strengthen 
M.  Serres,  and  entirely  disprove  the  opinions  ot  Portal  and 
Cooper.  Lie  Gallois  says,  '^  If  we  open  the  head  of  a  >OQng 
rabbit,  and  cut  away  by  slices  the  whole  of  the  brain  and 
cerebellam,  tbe  animal  will  continue  to  respire  ;  but  if  we 
comprehend  in  the  section,  the  organ  of  the  eighth  pair  of 
nerves,  respiration  soddenly  ceases."  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  no  pressure  upon  the  brain  proper  and  the  cerebellum 
can  be  the  means  of  suspending  life,  but  that  the  spinal  cord 
mast  be  affected  either  by  direct  or  indirect  pressure,  before 
symptoQis  of  stertorous  breathing  ensue.  But  physiology  has 
farther  instructed  us  that  the  life  of  the  trunk  does  not  de- 
rive its  principle  from  the  brain,  but  the  spinal  marrow, 
though  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  both  necessary  to 
its  contiooance.  If  tbe  spinal  marrow  sustains  any  severe 
iojory,  ^he  circulation  instantly  ceases.  It  then  follows  that 
tbe  brain  does  not  maintain  that  important  influence  it  is  sup- 
posed to  exert,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  the  means  of 
destroying  life  so  suddenly  as  we  are  led  to  believe.  Is  it 
not  extraordinary  that  we  ran  cut  and  slice  it,  and  no  sensation 
is  conveyed,  yet  if  a  small  effusion  of  blood  ensues  in  its 
sabstance  or  on  its  surface,  we  should  have  all  the  fatal  termi- 
nations of  apoplexy  f  Analogy  is  certainly  against  the  con- 
dosioo,  and  we  think  dissection  will  still  further  dbprove  it. 

Bnt  in  these  experiments  of  Cooper  and  Portal,  it  required 
tbe  brain  to  be  depressed  nearly  to  half  an  inch  before  tbe  ani- 
mal exhibited  tbe  eflects  of  it.  Now  to  make  this  pressure, 
what  is  tbe  force  required— equivalent  to  what  weight  ?  This 
is  not  stated  ;  it  certainly  must  have  been  many  ounces,  if  not 
pounds,  to  displace  this  organ  half  an  inch.  But  we  often 
find  an  extravasation  of  less  than  half  an  ounce  said  to  be  in- 
stantly fatal.  There  is  no  rule  as  to  quantity :  very  often  a 
small  hemorrhage  is  found  after  death,  seated  in  a  part 
of  the  brain  where  no    pressure  could  have  been  inja-* 
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We  now  pass  to  the  dissections.  The  imperfect  manner  in 
which  dissections  are  performed,  should  make  us  receive  with 
great  cantion  all  post  mortem  examinations,  except  from  the 
hands  of  the  most  experienced.  A  perfect  knowledge  of 
healthy  structure  is  absolutely  necessary  to  understand  mor- 
bid appearances.  Wenzel  was  so  satisfied  of  this,  that  when- 
ever he  examined  the  brain  of  an  epileptic  person,  he  always 
provided  himself  with  a  brain  that  had  not  been  subject  to 
the  disease. 

The  time  of  dissection  is  all  important,  as  the  following 
statement  by  Dr.  Davy  will  prove  : 

*'  Immediately  after  death,  before  the  body  has  lost  its  heat 
and  flexibility,  the  heart  and  arteries,  as  well  as  veins,  are 
full  of  blood,  which  is  fluid  as  in  life,  and  every  part  may  be 
considered  nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  fatal  event 
took  place." 

**  If  several  hours  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  body  is  made — for  instance,  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours,  new  appearances  will  present  themselves.  .  Little 
blood  will  be  found  in  the  great  arteries  ;  coagulated  blood, 
or  polypi,  will  be  found  in  the  auricles  of  the  heart.  The 
viscera  will  be  found  more  or  less  turgid  with  blood,  especi- 
ally the  lungs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  viscera ;  the  perito- 
neal covering  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  liver  and  intestines,  will  have  assumed  a  dark  greenish 
hue." 

If  more  time  elapses,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes  in 
general,  will  appear  red  and  inflamed,  especially  in  those  parts 
most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  The 
serous  efiusions  into  the  cerebral  or  pectoral  cavities  will  be 
more  or  less  tinged  with  blood.  There  is  an  "  appearance  of 
inflammation,  in  consequence  of  the  exudation  of  bloody  se- 
rum." These  false  appearances  are  so  exactly  like  the 
true,  that  in  many  instances,  he  doubts  if  the  most  ex- 
perienced anatomist  would  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
them.  **  1  have  made  trial  with  medical  friends,  by  asking 
their  opinion  of  parts  that  had  been  closed  by  immersion  in 
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blood,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  they  have  prononnced 
them  strongly  inflamed." 

Brichteau  observes — "  Sometimes  the  most  intense  inflam- 
mations do  not  leave  aAer  death  any  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence." 

M.  Serres  examined  one  hundred  cases  of  apoplexy  j  twenty-, 
one  were  simple  and  seventy-nine  were  compficated.  In  ^ixieen 
of  the  first  description  there  was  serous  elusion  in  the  ventricles 
and  circumvolutions  of  the  brain.  In  one  tli^re  was  a  sero-^ati- 
guineous  efiiision,  in  the  left  ventricle  {  in  two  there  was  a 
similar  efinsion  between  the  tunica  arachnoidea  and  pia  ma* 
ter  upon  the  two  hemispheres,  and  in  the  other  two  no  efTu- 
sion  could  be  found.  In  all  these  cases  the  brain  was  sound, 
but  Che  meninges  were  impaired.  Whenever  the  substance  of 
the  brain  was  disordered,  there  was  always  paralysis. 

Dr.  Baillie  examined  one  case  where  there  was  no  extrava- 
sation, but  merely  a  turgescence  of  the  vessels. 

The  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  brain  in  apoplexy 
are  blood,  pus,  serum,  hydatids,  tumours,  organic  lesions,  po- 
lypous concretions,  ossifications,  and  exostoses. 

We  shall  now  inquire  to  what  extent  pressure  may  exist, 
without  impairing  the  functions  of  the  brain  when  it  arises 
from  some  of  the  above  causes.  The  following  case  shows 
that  an  organic  disease  of  the  head  may  be  manifested  during 
life  only  by  functional  disorder  of  the  stomach.*  Delpecb, 
Oaugiran,  and  Naudin  were  present  when  the  body  was 
opened.  Four  or  five  fungous  vegetations  were  seen  to  spring 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  dura  mater,  and  opposite  to  them 
were  seen  corresponding  fossae  or  depressions  in  tlie  parietal 
bones.  On  the  anterior  superior  part  of  both  hemispheres, 
there  was  a  morbid* adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid. 
From  six  to  seven  ounces  of  serum  were  found  in  the  left  la- 
teral ventricle,  and  between  four  or  five  ounces  in  tiie  right. 
The  sinuses  and  vessels  of  the  brain  were  gorged,  as  if  in- 
jected with  blood.     This  patient  had  nfver  complained  of 
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his  bead  until  the  day  be  died.  The  pain  then  was  excni-^ 
ciating,  but  he  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  and  was 
treated  for  dyspepsia. 

Dr.  Cooke  relates  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  fell  off  bis 
horse  and  struck  his  forehead,  and  was  taken  up  insensible ; 
he  recovered,  and  afterwards  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  A  large  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  upon  the  an- 
terior lobes. 

In  the  Med.  and  Chir.  Review  for  January  1827,  a  case 
is  related  of  a  man,  who  was  received  into  the  hospital  for  a 
fracture,  from  which  he  recovered.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure 
he  suddenly  expired.  His  dissection  showed  evidence  of  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  arachnoid.  The  pia  mater  was  infiltrated 
with  serous  effusion,  and  more  than  four  ounces  of  water 
were  found  in  the  ventricles.  No  symptoms  during  life  indi- 
cated the  existence  or  progress  of  such  a  disorganization. 

M.  Serres  states  that  serous,  sero-sanguineous  and  bloody 
effusions  have  been  found,  without  any  symptoms  of  apo- 
plexy preceding  death.  The  disease  has  been  cured,  although 
the  effusion  has  remained  after  death. 

It  is  well  knovm  that  in  hydrocephalus,  the  bones  of  the 
head  begin  to  separate  before  the  disease  is  discovered.  The 
pressure  requisite  to  separate  the  bones  must  be  very  great, 
and  yet  the  brain  does  not  feel  its  effect. 

I  examined  the  brain  of  a  child,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jos. 
H.  Smith,  who  died  of  well-marked  hydrocephalic  symptoms. 
The  ventricles  contained  from  six  to  eight  ounces  of  serum 
tinged  with  blood.  The  mind  had  exhibited  no  signs  thateffu- 
sion  had  taken  place.  On  the  contrary,  the  intellect  was 
sharpened,  and  the  memory  especially  very  strong.  There 
was  no  coma  or  stertorous  breathing. 

In  the  London  Medical  Repository  for  April  1825,  there 
is  the  following  extraordinary  case  of  depression  and  effusion. 
The  boy  was  nine  years  old.  He  was  wounded  in  the  head 
by  a  small  poker,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  it  remained 
upright  until  it  was  withdrawn.  He  exhibited  no  severe 
symptoms,  and  continued  to  improve  for  six  days  after  the  in- 
jury.   There  was  a  slight  paralysis ;  but  the  day  he.diedid^le 
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was  ranning  abont  tbe  ward,  and  rejoiced  that  his  leg  was 
^oite  recovered.'' 

Dissection  discovered  a  perforation  situated  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
in  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  coronal  suture.  The  opening  on  the  outer  surface  was 
completely  circular ;  but  upon  sawing  through,  and  removing 
tbe  skull-cap,  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  was  found  driven  in, 
in  three  or  four  separate  portions,  and  pressing  npon  the  brain. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  deposit  of  coagulated  blood 
on  the  dura  mater,  for  several  inches  round  the  opening  through 
which  the  instrument  had  passed.  Perpendicularly  slicing 
tbe  brain,  exposed  the  passage  of  tbe  weapon  through  the 
substance  of  it  even  into  the  thalamus. 

Cases  might  be  multiplied,  but  the  inference  is  jnst,  that 
extravasated  blood,  depression  of  bone,  or  water  in  the  brain, 
are  not  the  immediate  causes  of  sudden  death,  or  that  they  do 
DOt  even  produce  coma,  stertorous  breathiog,  or  loss  of  the 
intellect.  If  effusion  was  the  exciting  cause  of  disease,  its 
presence  would  always  maintain  it ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
apoplexy  has  taken  place,  the  patient  has  recovered,  and 
afterwards  died  of  some  other  disease,  the  effusion  still  re- 
maining. The  following  dissection  of  Mr.  Saunders,  who  had 
suffered  repeated  attacks,  is  in  point :  npon  examination, 
several  streaks  of  coagulated  blood  were  found  in  the  pons 
varolii,  and  in  the  cerebellum,  the  colour  of  which  was  so 
difierent  from  recent  extravasation,  as  clearly  indicated  that 
they  had  been  long  effused.  Dr.  Abercrombie  observes, 
that  coma  and  other  symptoms  in  hydrocephalus,  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  the  direct  effect  of  effusion,  but  of  that  morbid 
condition  of  the  brain  of  which  the  effusion  is  the  conse- 
quence; and  Dr.  Condet  says,  '<  cases  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  hydrocephalus,  are  met  with  which  are  fatal,  and  in  which 
no*effusion  is  found."  It  appears  then  very  improbable,  that 
a  cause  can  produce  opposite  effects  ;  for  coma  has  supervened 
with  or  without  the  presence  of  water.  Whenever  there  is 
water  in  the  ventricles,  if  it  exerted  this  power,  the  pressure 
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in  the  fourth  ventricle  would  affect  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal 
chord,  and  difficult  respiration  would  take  place. 

From  these  cases,  it  would  appear  that  extravasated  bbod 
in  most  instances,  is  not  sufficient  to  arrest  life  in  the  sudden 
manner  generally  supposed,  and  that  water  in  the  brain  can- 
not be  considered  the  proximate  cause  of  disease  when  all 
the  train  of  symptoms  which  it  is  said  to  produce,  can  occur 
without  its  presence.  There  must  be  some  other  cause  acting 
upon  the  coverings  and  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

In  one  hundred  cases  of  apoplexy,  which  M«  Serres  exam- 
ined, the  meninges  or  the  substance  of  the  brain  were  affected. 
The  quantity  of  effusion  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
flammation. If  it  be  chronic,  it  will  be  great ;  if  very  acute, 
there  will  be  none  at  all.  But  the  disease  may 'occur  from 
aneurism  of  some  of  its  vesseb,  producing  great  extiravasation, 
and  death  instantly  ensue.  This  may  be  from  the  stimulus 
of  distention  being  suddenly  removed,  occasioning  collapse. 
We  observe  the  same  in  removing  water  from  the  brain  by 
puncture,  or  on  discharging  too  much  in  spina  bifida; 
in  the  sudden  evacuation  of  dropsy  of  the  abdomen.  I 
do  not  say  that  jextravasation  never  destroys  quickly  by 
pressure  ;  but  from  the  fact,  that  large  quantities  of  blood  have 
been  discovered  upon  the  brain  without  disturbance  of  its 
function,  it  must  be  a  more  rare  event  than  symptoms  would 
lead  us  to  suppose. 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  there  is  a  specific  irritation 
of  the  brain,  which  manifests  itself  during  the  periodical 
revolutions  to  which  the  body  is  subject.  M.  Portal  mentions 
the  case  of  a  woman,  who  constantly  experienced  convulsions 
just  before  the  accession  of  the  catamenia.  That  disease 
was  more  liable  to  return  at  stated  periods  than  others,  was  so 
apparent,  that  the  ancieQts  believed  the  celestial  bodies  had 
great  influence. 

It  is  very  evident,  that  epileptic  attacks  occur  without  any 
previous  warning,  assuming  the  very  worst  form  of  apoplexy. 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  *'firom  the  12th  of  May  to  the  19th  of  Aii- 
gust,  I  was  called  to  nine  cases  of  apoplexy,  and  the  summer 
was  the  most  sultry  I  ever  knew ;  and  as  far  as  I  know.  the.T^ 
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only  qaality  of  the  season  upon  which  this  disease  depends, 
IS  extreme  heat."  Great  cold,  as  well  as  excessive  heat«  is 
considered  an  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  In  the  first,  the 
expansion  of  the  fluids  is  supposed  to  produce  it;  and  in  the 
second,  the  retreat  of  the  circulation  to  the  internal  parts  of 
the  body.  But  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  brain  is  incooH 
pressible,  and  that  it  admits  of  no  more  blood  at  one  time  than 
the  other,  and  therefore  it  could  be  effected  by  neither. 

If  this  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  brain  be  correct,  the 
practice  to  be  deduced  from  it  is,-  1st,  the  use  of  moderate 
bleeding ;  2d,  counter-irritants  ;  and  3d,  active  purgatives* 

Dr.  Cheyne  says,  "  two  pounds  of  blood  ought  to  be  re* 
moved  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  attack,  and  if  the  first 
bleeding  has  not  been  of  service,  and  the  disease  is  unequivo- 
cally established,  the  chief  question  to  be  decided,  is  die  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  blood  to  be  drawn.     It  ought  to  be  known, 
that  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of  blood  have  been  taken  from 
a  person  by  no  means  robust,  before  the  disease  which  ended 
fiivourably,  began  to  yield."    If  the  repetition  of  bleeding  ai 
advised  here,  be  practised,  the  system  becomes  so  prostrated, 
that  should  the  patient  W  so  fortunate  as  to  escape,  some  other 
disease  will  be  induced,   if  we  bleed  until  sdme  impression  be 
made  qpon  the  disease  as  it  is  called,  we  shall  in  all  probability 
seat  it  more  firmly.    The  experlmenU  of  Dr.  Prrag,  as  before 
stated, prove  it  to  be  impossible  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood 
ID  the  bead.  If  the  system  loses  such  a  vast  quantity  of  stimulus, 
debility  principally  falls  upon  the  venous  .circulation,  and  the 
preuure  is  actually  kept  up  by  it.    But  this  excessive  blood- 
letting is  productive  of  another  hijurious  tendency.   Complete 
syncope  is  often  induced  and  the  bleeding  is  continued,  mis- 
taking the  effect  for  the  cause  :  re-action  from  exhaustion.     As 
soon  as  the  patient  recovers  a  little,  this  re-action  shows  itself 
in  accumulated  blood  about  the  right,  auricle  and   ventricle, 
which  cannot  evacuate  themselves  ;  the  blood  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  lungs,  on  account  of  impeded  respiration ; 
the  jugular  veins  become  turgid  and  the  face  is  livid ;  the  caro* 
ttds  thrd),  and  there  is  beating  in  the  head.     Bleeding  it 
again-urged,  and  the  case  terminates  fatallyj^gfln^^i^gsg^^^ 
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shows  the  distended  state  of  the  vessels,  which  caases  the  at- 
tendant to  regret,  that  depletion  had  not  been  carried  to  the 
extent  demanded  by  the  urgency  of  the  case.  Dr.  Seed  bled 
animals  to  death,  and  found  in  almost  all  instances,  effusions 
of  serum,  and  even  blood  in  the  brain.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reason  we  see  so  many  histories  of  apoplexy.  If  examination 
shows  serum  or  extravasated  blood  after  death,  it  is  always 
imputed  to  disease,  and  not  to  the  lancet. 

It  appears  proper  that  bleeding  should  be  carried  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  take  off  the  distention  of  the  vessels,  and 
restore  the  circulation  to  its  equilibrium.  Dr.  Fothergill 
says,  bleeding  in  apoplexies  is  one  of  those  operations,  which, 
on  several  accounts,  requires  the  most  dispassionate  consider- 
ation. In  no  disease  is  the  judgment  of  the  prescriber  of 
more  consequence  to  the  patient."  If  apoplexy  be  a  simple 
distention  of  the  vessels,  or  if  it  be  a  congestion  in  one  part 
of  the  brain,  the  evacuation  of  blood  should  not  be  large.  It 
u  so  difficult  to  determine  between  re-action  from  exhaustion, 
and  irritation  of  the  brain,  that  the  utmost  circumspection  is 
necessary.  It  is  safer  to  rely  upon  active  counter-irritants 
upon  the  bowels  and  skin. 

It  seems  to  result  from  the  preceding  investigation,  that 
the  brain  is  incompressible  or  nearly  so ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  blood  in  that  organ  cannot  be  sensibly  diminished — 
that  effusions  of  blood,  serum,  and  water,  do  take  place  without 
impairing  the  functions  of  the  mind — that  no  pressure  upon 
the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum  produces  any  sensible  impression 
—that  it  is  the  indirect  pressure  upon  the  spinal  chord  that 
gives  rise  to  difficult  respiration — and  lastly,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  these  deductions  will  lead  us  to  avoid  those 
excessive  bleedings,  which  are  the  cause  of  confounding 
apoplexy  with  re-action  from  exhaustion,  which  these  large 
evacuations  bring  on;  and  in  the  treatment  of  hydrocephalus, 
as  there  is  no  symptom  which  can  positively  inform  us  when 
effusion  has  taken  place,  our  endeavours  shouldbe  unremitted 
in  the  continuance  of  means,  even  when  the  case  is  apparently 
hopeless.  They  will  also  cause  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
those  transmittfd  irritations,  which  are  so  frequent,  so  decep-Ic 
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tive,  and  so  embarrassing,  and  give  close  circumspection  to 
diseases  of  the  bowels  in  children,  as  the  brain  is  almost 
always  the  first  to  be  affected  sympathetically,  producing  irri- 
tation, and  at  last  disease  of  that  organ. 


Abt.  in.  On  the  Nature  of  the  Compounds^  usually  denominated 
Chlorides  of  Soda,  Lime,  ^c.  With  Remarks  on  their  Uses  as 
Disinfecting  Agents  By  Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.  D.  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Vermont  Academy  of  Medicine. 

The  chief  d^ign  of  the  following  communication  is  to 
inquire-  into  the  nature  of  those  compounds  which  have  been 
called,  as  I  conceive  improperly,  CUorides,  or  CUorurets  of 
Soda,  lAme,  Sfc.  As  tributary  to  this  object,  I  shall  also 
notice  the  manner  in  which  these  compounds  are  obtained, 
and  their  mode  of  operation  as  disinfecting  agents. 

Preparation.— There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  compounds  under  consideration.  All  that  is  ne- 
cessary is  to  subject  the  hydrates  or  solutions  of  potassa, 
soda,  lime,  and  indeed  any  of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  earths,  to 
the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  gas.  If,  instead  of  th^se, 
we  pass  a  stream  of  the  gas  through  solutions  of  the  carbo- 
nated alkalies,  equally  efficient  compounds  are  produced: 
and  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  other  salts  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose. 

The  substance  which  has  received  the  name  of  Labarra- 
que's  disinfecting  liquid,  is  prepared  according  to  his  own 
formula,  as  follows : — 2800  grains  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  are  dissolved  in  1-28  pints  of  water  ;  being  put  intp  a 
glass,  two-thirds  of  the  chlorine  evolved  firom  a  mixture  of 
967  grains  of  salt  with  750  grains  of  oxide  of  manganese 
when  acted  upon  by  967  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol,  previously 
diluted  with  750  grains  of  water,  are  to  be  passed  into  it.* 

*  1 4)0016  firom  Mr.  Faraday's  pap^  on  Labana^pe^  liquid  in  Branded 
Journal,  New  aeries.  Vol.  II.  84,  not  having^  the  origiaal  ibxiDiila  at  han^ 
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The  liquid  may  also  be  obtained  io  the  manner  proposed 
by  M.  Payen,  which  consists  in  the  mutual  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda*  But  this  method 
will  seldom  be  employed,  as  all  the  valuable  purposes  of  the 
article  can  be  attained  by  the  employment  of  the  compound 
of  chlorine  and  lime  alone.  This  is  now  so  extensively  em* 
ployed  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  that  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty io  obtaining  it  at  any  time.  When  it  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, however,  solutions  of  lime  or  soda  may  be  easily 
charged  with  chlorine  gas  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
annexed  cut. 


Into  the  florence  flask  introduce  manganese,  common  salt, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  proportions  above  mentioned, 
taking  care  that  it  is  not  more  than  a  third  filled.  The  bottle 
may  contain  lime  water,  or  solution  of  soda  or  its  carbonate  ; 
and  should  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  60^  Fahr.  or  be- 
low. Having  now  adjusted  to  the  flask  a  bent  tube,  with 
one  leg  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  the 
solution,  the  heat  of  a  lamp,  or  a  few  coals,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  flask.  By  this  means  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  is  ab» 
sorbed  by  the  solution.  The  heat  should  be  continued  until 
the  evolution  of  chlorine  has  nearly  ceased,  which  will  gene- 
rally be  from  fifteen  to^twenty  minutes.  The  clear  fluid  is 
now  to  be  decanted*     This  is  the  disinfecting  liquor. 

Hiis  disinfecting  compound  may  therefore  be  obtained  im 
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1.  By  dissolving  in  water  the  common  bleaching  powdery 
usoally  denominated  chloride  of  lime. 

2.  By  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  throngh  solutions 
of  soda,  lime,  be. 

3«  By  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  by  adding  chloride  of  lime  to  dissolved  sub- 
carbonate. 

Chemical  Constitution. — Upon  this  subject  there  has 
been,  and  still  is,  considerable  dispute.  I  shall  first  advert 
briefly  to  some  opinions  which  have  been  suggested,  and  then 
offer  my  own  views  concerning  it. 

M.  Labarraque,  to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  dis^ 
infecting  nature  of  these  compounds,  does  not  appear  to  have 
ooderstood  their  chemical  composition,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  act  upon  putrid  matters.  He,  however,  calls 
them  chlorides  or  chlorurets  of  lime  or  soda,  (Chlorures 
d^owide  de  calcium^  et  dioxide  de  sodium,)  This  name, 
though  without  much  propriety,  they  have  generally  re- 
tained. 

Dr.  Granville,  whose  paper  on  this  subject  is  published  in 
a  late  number  of  Brande's  Journal,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  so  called,  is  a  mixture 
of  dry  chloride  of  sodium  and  neutral  chlorate  of  soda,  with 
ao  excess  of  chlorine  equal  to  twice  the  bulk  of  the  water 
employed  in  preparing  the  liquid,  according  to  Labarraqoe's 
4)wn  formula.  He  infers  that  no  such  compound  as  chloride 
of  soda  exists  in  this  liquid,  and  proposes  for  it  the  simple 
name  of  Disinfecting  Jjiquid  of  Soda. 

In  another  part  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Granville  undertakes  to 
show  that  the  singular  properties  of  this  liquid  are  owing 
solely  to  the  chlorine,  and  in  no  way  to  the  agency  of  the 
salts  contained  m  it. 

These  views  are  controverted  by  Richard  Phillips,  who 
contends,  that  admitting  no  such  compound  as  chloride  of 
soda  exists,  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Granville  cannot  apply 
in  tbe  case  of  chloride  of  lime.  As  a  proof  that  the  action 
of  chloride  of  soda  does  not  depend  upon  the  mere  gas  which, 
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it  holds  io  solution,  he  adduces  the  fact  that  it  does  DOt,  even 
by  ebullition,  lose  its  bleaching  property ;  and  that  it  abo 
retains  its  power  to  a  considerable  extent  aAer  evaporation 
to  dryness.  He  also  offers  some  other  objections  to  the  re- 
sults of  Dr.  Granville's  analysis,  which  it  is  not  important  to 
detail.* 

Upon  Dr.  Granville's  paper,  Mr.  Faraday  remarks — '*  Un- 
fortunately Dr.  Granville  has  mistaken  M.  Labarraque's  di- 
rection, and  by  passing  chlorine  to  *  complete  saturation' 
through  the  carbonate,  instead  of  using  the  quantities  di- 
rected, has  failed  in  obtaining  Labarraque's  really  curious 
and  very  important  liquid  ;  to  which,  in  consequence,  not  one 
of  his  observations  or  experiments  applies,  although  the  lat- 
ter are  quite  correct  in  themselves."f 

Having  mentioned  these  names,  it  may  be  considered  pre- 
sumptuous in  me  to  interfere  in  the  controversy.  But  it  is 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  views  I  am  about  to  offer,  were 
formed  long  before  I  was  aware  that  the  subject  was  undergoing 
discussion  abroad,  and  were  matured  without  particular  re- 
ference to  it.  I  claim  attention  to  them  only  so  far  as  they 
are  supported  by  facts  ami  experiments. 

To  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  substances  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  accurately  examine  all  the  circumstances  which  attend 
their  formation,  and  the  conditions  which  appear  to  be  es* 
sential  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  point  deserving  attention  is,  that  chlorine  wR  not 
combine  with  the  oxides  of  the  alkaline  or  earthy  nietahy 
when  perfectly  dry.  In  the  case  of  lime,  this  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Ure.  He  states 
that  he  exposed  dry  time  in  fine  powder  to  a  copious  strean 
of  chlorine  for  four  days,  but  even  at  the  end  of  that  tone, 
the  powder  had  not  sensibly  increased  in  weight.  |  The  salne 
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imy  be  said  of  the  oxides  of  the  other  above  named  metals  : 
I  believe  it  is  aa  established  law  that  they  are  not  susceptible 
of  tombinaUon  with  chlorine,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  when 
both  are  completely  deprived  of  water.  When  these  oxides 
are  exposed  to  a  high  heat,  chlorine  effects  their  decomposi- 
tion ;  oxygen  being  disengaged,  the  chlorine  combines  with 
their  metallic  bases.  But  these  compounds  of  chlorine  and 
the  metals  do  not  possess  any  bleaching  or  disinfecting 
powers. 

I^  instead  of  employing  the  dry  oxides  of  sodium,  calcium, 
bc«  we  take  the  hydrates  of  these  oxides,  or  theur  solutions, 
and  pass  through  .these  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  their  weight 
will  in  every  case  be  increased,  and  we  shall  obtain  com- 
pounds possessed  of  bleaching  and  disinfecting  properties. 

To  what  then  shall  we  ascribe  the  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  ?  The  presence  of  water  is  the  only  circumstance 
to  which  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
look  to  this  as  influencing;  in  a  great  measure,  the  formation 
of  these  compounds. 

Another  fhct  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  chlorine^  when  per- 
fectly dry,  exerts  no  action  on  vegetable  colours,  and  pro- 
bably not  upon  putrid  substances,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  latter  has  been  settled  by  experiment.  But  water  at  low 
temperatures  dissolves  or  absorbs  chlorine  in  considerable 
quantity ;  and  this  solution  has  the  property  of  discharging 
vegetable  colours,  and  was,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  employed 
exclusively  in  the  business  of  bleaching.  This  solution,  if 
kept  in  well  stoppered  bottles,  will  retain  its  powers  for  a  ^ 
great  length  of  time  ;  but  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  if  its 
temperature  is  raised,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  with  it  all  the 
bleaching  powers  of  the  solution  are  lost. 

Having  premised  these  remarks,  I  shall  first  notice  the  com- 
bination of  chlorine  with  solution  of  soda. 

When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  solu- 
tion of  soda,  after  the  manner  directed  by  M.  Labarraqa(e; 
•the  chlorine  is  absorbed,  and  as  it  is  said  a  chloride  of  soda  is 
formed.  But  if  additional  quantities  of  chlorine  are  tnms- 
mifted  through  the  solution,  after  variable^|^rj^^ji^^tjmi^ 
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decompositions  take  place,  and  new  definite  compounds  are 
formed,  which  are  permanent,  and  can  be  obtained  in  a  se** 
parate  state  by  subsequent  analysis.  These  changes  consist 
in  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  formation  of  chloric  and 
muriatic  acids,  and  the  combination  of  these  with  the  soda, 
forming  the  chlorate  and  the  muriate  of  that  alkali.  In  what- 
ever manner  these  changes  are  effected,  the  correctness  of  the 
results  is  sufficiently  proved  in  tbe  ordinary  process  of  obtain- 
ing chlorate  of  soda. 

If  then  chlorate  and  muriate  of  soda  (when  dry,  chloride 
of  sodium)  result  from  the  long  continued  action  of  a  stream 
of  chlorine  in  a  solution  of  soda,  the  chloride  of  soda,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  must  have  existed  previous  to  the  formation  of 
these  acids  and  their  action  upon  the  soda.  But  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  there  is,  previous  to  these  decompositions,  no- 
thing in  the  compound  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  through  water  without  the  addition  of 
soda  ;  much  less,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  combination  in 
definite  proportions  between  the  chlorine  and  soda. 

If,  now,  instead  of  solution  of  soda,  we  employ  the  carbo- 
nate of  that  alkali,  nearly  the  same  phenomena  will  be  pre- 
sented upon  the  introduction  of  chlorine.  Following  tbe 
formula  of  Labarraque  we  shall  obtain  his  disinfecting  liquid, 
and  that,  as  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Faraday  have  asserted, 
without  the  evolution  of  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid.  If.  this 
is  the  fact,  and  the  authority  of  these  chemists  is  perhaps 
conclusive  upon  a  matter  so  easy  of  proof,  it  follows  that  the 
carbonate  of  soda  remains  entire  in  the  solution. 

But  when  this  process  is  long  continued,  decompositions 
take  place  similar  to  those  which  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned. Chloric  and  muriatic  acids  are  formed,  and  these 
combine  with  the  soda  i  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  car- 
bonic acid  is  disengaged. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  anything  pecu- 
liar in  tbe  solutions  of  soda  and  the  sub-carbonate,  I  prepared 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  water  at  50^  Fahr. 
and  pasted  through  it  from  two  to  three  volumes  of  chlorine. 
The  soiation  assumed  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
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digo  and  tarmeric  powerfully.  The  same  results  were  pro* 
dnced  when  t  charged,  id  like  manner,  a  solution  of  alum* 
In  efficiency,  so  far  as  bleaching  is  concerned,  I  could  disco* 
ver  no  difference  between  the  two  last  compounds  and  a  like 
folntion  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorine. 

Let  us  now  pause  for  a  moment,  and  bring  into  a  narrow 
compass  the  facts  which  have  been  stated.  It  has  been  shown 
tiMit  these  bleaching  liquids  may  be  formed  : 

1.  By  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  soda* 

2.  By  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

3*  By  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda ; 
and  that  too  in  the  case  of  the  carbonate  without  the  disen- 
gagement of  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid,  and  in  that  of  the 
sulphate  without  the  separation  of  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Now,  as  these  substances  remain  entire  in  the  solution,  if  the 
properties  of  bleaching  and  disinfecting  which  appear  to  cha<- 
racteriscT  the  compounds  under  review,  depend  upon  definite 
or  chemical  combinations  of  chlorine  with  the  substances  held 
in  solution— each  of  the  above  must  be  distinct  chemicd 
combinations,  though  possessing  similar  properties ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  new  chemical  compound  would  be  formed 
every  time  chlorine  is  transmitted  through  a  different  saline 
solution,  and  that  too  without  having  effected  the  least  decom- 
position. This  absurdity  may  be  avoided  by  referring  these 
properties  to  a  cause  which  exists  in  each,  and  which  is  ade- 
quate to  the  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena :  viz.  the  ab- 
sorption of  chlorine  by  the  water  in  each  .of  these  solu- 
tions. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  notice  some  seeming  objections  to 
tlus  view  of  the  subject. 

1.  It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Phillips  that  the  chloride  of  soda, 
as  be  terms  it,  retains  its  bleaching  property  to  a  considerable 
extent  after  evaporation  to  drjoiess.  But  this  does  not  form 
-an  objection  to  the  view  which  1  have  taken,  unless  he  means 
to  apply  the  term  dryness^  in  the  strict  chemical  sense.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  author,  for  I  am  sa- 
tisfied that  a  temperature  sufficientiy  eltvei^^j^g^^if^^^if^] 
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the  water,  will,  at  the  same  time,  expel  the  whole  of  the  cblo- 
riDe,  except  indeed  so  much  as  is  contained  in  the  stable 
compounds,  chloride  of  sodium  and  chlorate  of  soda.  This 
total  discharge  of  chlorine,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  ef- 
fected by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  or  more  speedily  by  the 
agency  of  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  it  would  be  strange 
if  the  heat  necessary  to  drive  off  all  the  water  should  not  pro* 
duce  the  same  result.  Yet  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if  the 
evaporation  was  carefully  conducted,  that  the  residuum  when 
mpparenily  iry^  should  still  retain  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  that  this  last  holding  in  solution  a  portion  of  chlorine, 
should  exert  feeble  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powars. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Faraday,  that  a  portion  of  Labarraque's 
liquor,  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  through  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  being  'boiled,  gave  out  no  chlorine ;  "  it 
seemed  but  little  changed  by  the  operation,  having  the  same 
peculiar  ta.Me,  and  nearly  the  same  bleaching  power  as  be* 
fore.''  From  this  h^  infers,  that  the  chlorine  is  n6t  in  the 
ordinary  state  of  solution,  either  in  water  or  in  a  saline  fluid, 
"  for  ebulHiion  will  freely  carry  off  the  chlorine  under  the 
latter  circumstances."* 

Two  circtimstanrei  are  worthy  of  notice  in  this  experiment, 
via. :  1  •  That  no  chlorine  was  g^ven  off  during  ebullition ; 
and,  S.  That  after  the  operation  the  solution  retained  bleach- 
iog  powers. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  fact  stated  in 
a  subsequent  part  of  Mr.  Faraday's  paper,  which  is,  that  by 
boiling  this  liquid,  a  part  of  the  chlorine  acts  upon  the  al- 
kali to  form  chloride  and  chlorate.  We  should,  therefore, 
expect  the  disengagemetit  of  carbonic  acid  rather  than  that 
of  chlorine ;  but  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  or  carbonic  acid, 
or  both,  depends  upon  the  time  the  boiling  is  continued.f 


*  Fandaj^  paper,  as  before  referred  to. 

t  When  this  liquid  is  boiled  for  a  length  of  time,  I  am  satisfied  that  cblo- 
rine  is  giren  off,  and  that  it  loses  much  of  its  bleaching  pov^er,  although 
it  mmt  be  hoiM  so  as  not  to  evolre  chlorine.  ,  Digitized  by  VjUUSjIc 
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To  afcertatn  whether  the  stcond  was  peculiar  to  Labarra- 
qne's  liquid,  I  took  portions  of  the  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  sub-sulphate  of  alumine  and  potash,  charged  with 
chlorine  as  before  mentioned,  and  subjected  them  to  heat  in 
glass  vessels.  After  having  been  heated  for  five,  and  boiled 
rapidly  for  three  minutes,  portions  were  taken  out  and  tested 
with  indigo,  and  they  were  found  to  bleach,  although  not  so 
powerfully  as  before.  Even  after  five  minutes'  rapid  boiling, 
they  still  had  an  effect  upon  the  above  test.  In  each  of  these 
cased,  however,  chlorine  was  given  off  during  ebullition ;  a 
fact,  arising  as  I  conceive,  not  from  any  difference  in  the  slate 
of  the  chlorine,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  salts  held  in  sola- 

tiOD. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to  offer  a  satiisfactory  e^pla^ 
nation  of  these  phenomena ;  but  it  would  appear  from  these 
and  other  experiments  of  a  similar  nature,  that  any  saline 
substance  held  in  solution  by  water,  either  by  increasing'  its 
density  or  otherwise,  tends  to  prevent  or  retard  the  escape  of 
chlorine  in  a  gaseous  state.  For  it  is  freely  admitted,  that 
ebullition  will  completely  disengage  the  chlnririe  held  in  solu- 
tion by  pure  water.  It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of 
research  to  determine  whether  other  gaseous  bodies  are  simi^ 
larly  affected  in  such  solutions. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  I  shall  notice  one 
other  peculiarity,  in  which  the  mere  watery  solution  of  chlo- 
rine resembles  those  of  the  salts  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  experiment. 

It  was  ascertained  by  Mr  Faraday,  that  when  a  portion  of 
Labarraque's  liquor  was  evaporated  by  exposure  to  air,  crys- 
tals were  formed  resembling  those  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
did  not  possess  the  slightest  bleaching  power. 

Upon  exposing  to  air  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  charge 
ed  with  chlorine,  for  three  days,  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  was 
covered  with  crystals  resembling  this  salt.  But  when  these 
crystals  were  dried  between  folds  of  thin  paper,  and  rubbed 
down  in  wafer  to  near  saturation,  they  had  not  the  least  effect 
upon  in^o  or  turmeric. 
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A  pint  of  rain  water  was  charged  with  chlorine  until  it 
bleached  powerfully.  Equal  quantities  of  this  watery  sola- 
tion  were  put  into  two  porcelain  vessels  of  equal  siie  :  the 
one  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  26^  F.,  the  other  to 
a  temperature  of  between  40^  and  45*"  F.  At  the  end  of 
fourteen  hoursi  a  crust  of  ice,  half  an  inch  in  thicknesSi  was 
formed  on  the  surface  of  the  former.  This  was  carefully  de- 
tached and  dried  as  much  as  possible  by  filtering  paper  at  a 
low  temperature.  It  had  a  faint  smell  of  chlorine,  but  wbea 
dissolved  in  water  at  45  it  exhibited  no  bleaching  powers ; 
while  the  unfrozen  water  of  this  same  vessel  appeared  to  have 
lost  none  of  its  efficiency  upon  indigo  or  turmeric  ;  nor  had 
the  solution  from  the  other  vessel,  exposed  at  45,^  at  all  de- 
teriorated. Portions  of  these  difierent  solutions  were  now 
added  to  equal  portions  of  solution  of  indigo,  with  papers  of 
turmeric,  and  set  aside  for  two  day«,  taking  care  to  preserve 
an  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  whole  progress 
of  this  experiment.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  the  dis- 
solved ice  had  not  in  the  least  degree  changed  the  colour  of 
the  indigo,  but  the  turmeric  paper  was  slightly  reddened :  the 
other  solutions  were  perfectly  colourless. 

These  experiments,  as  I  conceive,  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  process  of  free  and  perfect  crystallization  expels  chlo^ 
rine,  and  thus' destroys  the  bleaching  powers  of  these  sub- 
stances. Is  it  probable  that  any  definite  compound  of  chlo- 
rine would  be  destroyed  by  this  cause  f 

Passing  now  to  the  supposed  chemical  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  lime,  it  will  be  found  that  the  explanations  above 
given  and  the  arguments  employed,  will  also  apply* 

It  has  been  stated,  that  dry  lime  in  fine  powder,  though 
exposed  to  a  copious  stream  of  chlorine  for  several  days, 
does  not  sensibly  increase  in  weight.  It  may  now  be  added 
-that  when  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  proto-hy- 
drate  of  lime,  there  is  an  increase  of  weight  of  50  to  60  per 
cetat.  It  is,  however,  important  to  remark  that  this  increase 
is  by  no  means  definite,  but  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances, depending  chiefly  upon  the  skill  of  the  manufac- 
turer, j^ 
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The  proto-hydrate  of  lime  is  supposed  (o  be  a  compound 
of  one  proportional   of  p^re  lime  and  one  propordooal  of 
water.     This,  when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  is 
converted,  according  to  Welter,  into  a  sub-chloride,  which, 
according  to  him,  is  coniposed  of 
2  proportionals  of  lime^ 
2  proportionals  of  water, 
1  proportional  of  chlorine. 

The  same  chemist  asserts,  that  when  the  above  is  mixed 
with  water,  it  is  immediately  decomposed ;  one  half  of  the 
lime  is  precipitated,  and  the  other  half  remains  in  solution, 
combined  with  the  whole  of  the  chlorine,  and  consequently 
forming  a  neutral  chloride.  The  sub-chloride  is  therefore 
obtained  by  saturating  hydrate  of  lime  with  chlorine,  and 
the  neutral  chlorrde  by  dissolving  the  sub-chloride  in  water, 
or  by  saturating  lime  dispersed  through  water,  with  chlo- 
rine. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Ure  are  at  variance  with  these 
ideas.  He  found  that  the  solid  residuum  of  a  portion  of  the 
powder  (sub-chloride  of  lime  f)  leA  on  the  filter  after  two 
successive  solutions,  contained  a  notable  portion  of  chlorine, 
from  which  he  infers  that  the  chloride  is  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  And  he  remarks  that  he  never  could  observe  that 
partition  occasioned  by  water  in  the  elements  of  the  powder, 
of  which  Mr.  Dalton  and  M.  Welter  speak.'^* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  no  certain  evidence  exists  that 
there  is  in  the  above  case  a  definite  compound  of  chlorine 
and  lime.  All  the  phenomena  presented  by  this  powder  can 
be  explained,  and  all  the  diflerences  among  chemists  recon- 
ciled, by  the  adoption  of  the  principles  heretofore  advanced. 

The  water  contained  in  the  hydrate  of  lime  is  essential  to 
the  absorption  of  chlorine,  and  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
amount  of  chlorine  absorbed  depends  upon  the  amount  of 


*  Chemical  Dictionary,  2d  edition.  The  existence  of  the  sub-chloride 
of  lime  is  aUo  disputed  hy  M.  Iloulon  Lahillardi^rp. — TTimard^  6fh 
edit.  Vol.  11.  p.  474.  ^g,,^^^  by^OOgle 
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water.  Thus,  when  the  pore  proto-hydrate  is  employed,  no 
more  chlorine  is  absorbed  than  would  have  been  taken  tip  by 
the  same  amount  of  water  without  the  lime.  Hence  we  can 
account  for  that  apparent  partition  of  the  elements  of  the 
powder  when  more  water  is  added ;  and  hence  also  the 
reason  why  the  powder  thus  prepared  should  be  considered 
as  a  sub-chloride.  But  when  to  the  proto-hydrate  we  add 
an  additional  quantity  of  water,  more  chlorine  is  absorbed, 
for  the  very  reason  that  more  water  is  present ;  and  the  resi- 
duum obtained  in  this  case  when  apparently  dry,  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  chlorine  than  in  the  former  case,  when  in 
fact  it  contains  also  a  larcer  quantity  of  water* 

The  fact  stated  by  Dr.  Ure,  that  the  combination  of  chlo- 
rine with  the  hydrate  of  lime  follows  no  atomic  proportion, 
and  the  well  known  fart  that  diflerent  commercial  samples  of 
the  bleaching  powder  contain  variable  proportions  of  chlo- 
rine, accord  with  the  remarks  just  made.  For  with  equal 
care  the  quantity  of  chlorine  and  consequently  the  efficiency 
of  the  compouiKl  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  water,  either 
combined  or  in  contact  with  the  lime. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  strict  analogy  in  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  the  three  supposed  distinct  coifnpounds 
which  I  have  examined.     In  each  water  is  essential  to  the  ab- 

4 

sorption  of  chlorine  ;  in  each  the  amount  of  chlorine  ab- 
sorbed depends  upon  the  quantity  of  wateh ;  and  in  each  by 
exposure  to  air  or  to  heat,  the  chlorine  is  evolved  or  gives  rise 
to  two  new  acid  compounds,  which  are  definite  and  combine 
with  the  bases,  forming  muriates  and  chlorates.  They  are 
alik^  possessed  of  the  properties  of  bleaching  and  disinfect- 
ing^^properties  which  are  peculiar,  and  which  belong  also  to 
a  simple  solution  of  chlorine  in  water.  Now  it  is  conceived 
more  rational  to  refer  these  properties  in  every  case  to  the  same 
cause,  provided  this  cause  is  constantly  present,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  they  belong  to  several  distinct  chemical  compounds, 
as  of  chlorine  and  soda,  chloruie  and  the  carbonsite  of  soda, 
chlorine  and  lime,  be. ;  and  particularly  so  when,  with  a  sin- 
gle exception,  (the  oxide  of  chlorine)  the  known  and  acknow- 
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lodged  definite  compounds  of  chlorine,  do  not  possess  these 
pecoliarities. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion — 
First,  That  there  are  no  definke  compounds  of  chlorine 
and  soda,  or  of  chlorine,  and  lime.  Analogy  would  lead  us 
to  extend  this  to  all  the  metallic  oxides ;  and  we  might  hazard 
the  general  assertion  that  chlorine  is  not  susceptible  of  com* 
bioation  in  definite  proportions  with  the  metallic  oxides,  at 
any  temperature,  or  under  any  circumstances.  For  it  should 
be  recollected  that  in  consequence  of  the  superior  attraction 
of  chlorine  for  the  metals,  whenever  the  oxides  are  highly 
heated  in  contact  with  it,  oxygen  is  evolved,  and  a  chloride 
of  the  meial  is  formed. 

Second,  That  the  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powers  of  the 
sapposed  chlorides  of  soda,  lime,  Uc.  depend  upon  the  chlo- 
rine held  in  solution  by  the  water  -which  exists  in  the  hydrated 
oxides,  or  in  which  these  oxides  are  dissolved  and  suspended. 
And  that  the  same  explanation  will  apply  to  the  various  saline 
solutions  which  exhibit  these  powers. 

Mode  of  operation  as  Disinfecting  Agents. — ^The 
first  correct  views  on  this  subject  were  suggested  by  Gay 
Lussac,  in  his  memoir  on  Chlorimetry,  who  states  that  a  so- 
lution •f  the  bleaching*  powder  abandoned  to  the  air  is  gra- 
dually decomposed  ;  a  portion  of  the  lime  combines  with  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chlorine 
is  at  the  s^me  time  disengaged.  He  also  shows  that  this  de- 
composition is  retarded  by  keeping  constantly  an  excess  of 
lime  in  the  solution.  ^  These  views  have  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  experiments  of  Gaultier  de  Claubry,  which  may  indeed 
be  considered  concluuve  on  this  point. 

A  solution  of  well  saturated  chloride  of  lime  was  submitted 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  After  a  few  moments 
there  was  a  disengagement  of  chlorine,  and  by  continuing 
the  operation  for  a  suflicient  time  the  whole  of  this  gas  was 
expelled.  The  liquid  no  longer  exerted  any  action  on  colours, 
not  even  on  infusion  of  litmns.     Carbonate  of  lime  was  pre- 
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cipitated,  which  was  arterwards  re-djssolved  in  the  excess  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Air  passed  through  a  solution  of  potassa  rendered  caustic 
by  lime,  produced  jno  action  upon  the  solution  of  the  bleach- 
ing powder.  But  when  ihe  latter  solution  was  abandoned  to 
the  air  for  some  time,  it  lost  its  power  of  acting  on  vegetable 
colours,  and  a  precipitate  of  lime  was  produced. 

The  following  experiments  were  performed  by  M.  de 
Claubry,  to  ascertain  still  more  directly  what  takes  pUce 
during  the  action  of  a  compound  of  chlorine  on  air  impreg- 
nated with  putrid  miasmata. 

^^  Air  blown  through  blood  which  had  been  left  for  eight 
days  to  putrefaction,  and  which  disengaged  an  insupportable 
odour,  was  afterwards  made  to  pass  through  a  solution  of 
chloride  C|f  lime  ;  carbonate  of  lime  was  formed,  and  the  air 
came  out  without  smell,  and  completely  puri6ed  by  the  chlo- 
rine. 

^*  The  same  operation  was  again  commenced,  by  making 
the  air  pass  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  before 
sending  it  through  the  chloride ;  the  air  came  out  with  a  very 
fetid  odour. 

<*  Air  was  left  for  twenty-four  hours  in  contact  with  some 
of  the  blood  used  in  the  preceding  experiment  A  portion 
having  been  put  in  contact  with  some  chloride,  the  disiofec- 
tion  was  complete  in  a  few  moments,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
was  formed.  The  other  part  of  the  air  was  treated  by  caus- 
tic potash,  and  afterwards  by  chlorine ;  but  it  retained  an  in- 
supportable odour.'** 

From  these  decisive  experiments  it  appears  that  the  carbo- 
nic acid  given  out  by  the  putrid  substance  effects  the  evolu- 
tions of  chlorine ;  which  last  combines  with  the  constituents 
of  the  miasmata,  and  neutralises  tbem  in  some  hitherto  un- 
known manner.f 


*  Ann.  de  Chimie,  Vol.  XXXUI.  Nof.  1826. 

f  It  U  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  Tiew  of  the  subject  the  fact  stated 
hy  Mr.  Faraday,  in  the  Tolume  of  Brande'k  Journal  to  ^fr^dly^l^^S^tc 
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Ad  attentive  examination  of  tlie  manner  in  which  carbonic 
acid  causes  the  evolution  of  chlorine,  will  pirhaps  throw  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  chemical  history  of  these  disinfecting 
compounds. 

It  has  just  been  stated,  that  a  solution  of  the  supposed 
chloride  of  lime,  when  abandoned  to  the  air,  loses  its  chlo- 
rine, and  there  is  produced  a  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  process,  however,  requires  nearly  two  months  exposure. 
But  the  same  thing  also  takes  place  whexi  we  expose  two  se- 
parate vessels  to  the  air,  in  one  of  which  is  lime  water,  and 
in  the  other  a«simple  solution  of  chlorine.  At  the  end  of 
several  days  the  chlorine  of  the  latter  will  be  completely  dis- 
engaged, and  the  lime  of  the  former  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonate. Again,  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  passed  through  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  effects  a  decomposition  in  a  few  honrSi 
or  at  least  to  so  great  an  extent  that  it  no  longer  acts  on  vege^ 
table  colours  or  putrid  substances ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
carbonate  of  lime  is  formed.  Now  the  cdnversion  of  lime 
into  carbonate,  by  the  contact  of  carbonic  acid,  is  not  re- 
markable, and  the  evolution  of  chlorine  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  evidence  of  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  of  chlo- 
rine and  lime  or  soda. 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  latter  fact  by  experiment, 
I  charged  some  rain  water  with  chlorine  until  it  bleached 
powerfully.  On  passing  through  it  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  simply  blowing  into  it  through  a  glass  tube  for  half  an 
hour,  the  ohlorine  was  so  far  discharged  as  to  leave  the  solu- 
tion without  action  upon  indigo  or  turmeric.  This  result  I 
ascribe  to  the  mechanical  effect  which  the  passage  of  a  gase- 
ous substance  has  in  brin^ing  successive  portions  of  the  solu- 
tion into  contact  with  the  air,  and  thus  facilitating  the  evolu- 
tion of  chlorine. 


rsd,  vis.  That  wbeo  carboDic  acid  was  passed  through  Labarraqne's  liquor 
of  aoda,  equal  to  uearlj  1300  times  the  volume  of  the  fluid,  very  little 
chlorioe  was  removed,  and  the  bleaching  powers  of  the  fluid  were  but  lit- 
tle dimiokbed,  though  it  no  longer  appeared  alkaline  to  turmeric  paper — 
unless  we  adopt  the  opinion  suggested  at  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  .i^ 
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Now  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
the  supposed  chloride  of  lime,  it  combines  with  the  lime  and 
is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  There  remains 
then  a  simple  solution  of  chlorine  in  water,  from  which  the 
chlorine  is  disengaged  by  carbonic  acid,  as  before  stated. 
But  when  this  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  soda  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  ;  and  the  chlorine 
is  then  more  difficultly  disengaged,  for  the  reasons  which  have 
been  suggested  when  noticing  the  difference  in  the  effect  of 
ebullition  upon  simple  solutions  of  chlorine  in  Water,  and  upon 
various  saline  solutions  charged  with  chlorine.  In  this  way 
wc  can  also  account  for  the  inefficiency  of  carbonic  acid  in 
removing  the  chlorine  from  Labarraque's  liquid,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Faraday.  Further  experiments  seem  still  necessary  to 
decide,  whether  the  disengagement  of  chlorine  from  lime, 
soda.,  and  carbonate  of  soda  in  solution,  during  the  process 
of  disinfection,  is  effected  ni  precisely  the  same  manner  in 
each. 


I  have  thus  attempted  to  show,  that  the  valuable  properties 
of  these  substances  are  owing  solely  to  the  presence  of  chlo- 
rine in  solution, — that  a  saline  solution  is  to  be  preferred 
merely  because  the  chlorine  does  not  so  readil}'  escape  and 
become  a  source  of  inconvenience  to  the  perator, — and  that, 
provided  we  employ  a  soluble  salt,  it  is  not  material  which  one 
we  select  for  the  purpose.  Before  concluding  my  remarks, 
I  shall  briefly  advert  to  the  medical  uses  of  these  solutions. 

Medical  Uses. — Labarraque's  attention  appears  directed 
to  the  disinfecting  nature  of  these  substances,  by  a  prize 
offered  in  1819,  by  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
National  Industry  in  France,  for  the  means  of  destroying  the 
insalubrity  of  the  workers  in  the  intestines  of  animals, — for  the 
use  of  musical  instrument  makers,  and  other  purposes  to 
which  catgut  and  strings  of  the  same  kind  are  applied.  He 
succeeded  so  completely  in  his  object,  tliat  the  prize  of  1500 
fi^ncs  was  awarded  to  him  in  October  1822.DigitI^barraquejIe 
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next  directed  his  attention  to  the  disinfection  of  corpses,  of 
hospitals,  lasarettoes,  merchandise  in  quarantine,  and  4he 
most  filthy  receptacles  of  Paris.  The  high  success  which 
attended  his  experiments  was  such,  that  in  1825,  the  Royal 
institute  of  France  voted  him  a  prixe  of  3000  francs. 

The  facts  stated  by  Labarraque,  and  by  authority  of  the 
Police  of  Paris,  are  conclusive  as  to  the  great  value  of  these 
articles  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  public  health.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  should  occasion  require,  their  value  will  be 
tested  in  our  large  cities. 

These  disinfectants  are,  moreover,  particularly  useful  to  the 
physician.  It  enables  him,  without  risk  or  inconvenience,  to 
examine  bodies  which  have  been  disinterred,  when  suspicions 
arise  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  A  case  is  related  b>  Orfila, 
in  which  a  body  was^  examined  that  had  been  buried  thirty- 
two  days,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  When  the 
grave  was  opened  the  odour  was  insupportable ;  but  asper- 
sions of  the  bleaching  powder  soon  annihilated  the  infected 
odour.  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  during  the  last 
season  in  this  city.  Drs.  McNaughton  and  T.  R.  Beck  were 
called  upon  to  examine  the  body  of  a  person  supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned  with  arsenic.  The  disint*  rroent  of  the 
body,  which  had  been  buried  four  or  five  months,  took  place 
late  in  the  month  of  May.  A  highly  ofiensive  odour  was 
emitted,  which  was  completely  and  almost  instantly  removed 
by  washing  the  body  with  the  liquid,  prepared  according  to 
the  directions  of  Labarraque.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  the  contact  of  the  liquor  with  the 
stomach,  or  surh  parts  or  substances  as  are  to  be  subjected  to 
chemical  examination. 

In  private  dissectimis,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  patholo- 
logical  investigations,  the  use  of  these  Solutions  aflbrds  the 
greatest  convenience.  It  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  their  use  to  remark,  that  the  chlorine, 
either  during  the  process  of  disinfection,  or  in  its  passage 
through  the  air,  combines  with  hydrogen  and  forms  muriatic 
^acid.  To  avoid  the  injurious  efiects  of  this  acid  upon  such 
instruments  as  are  employed,  it  is  necessaijy  i*****  -*^«»v.  should 
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be  carefull>*  cleaned  after  use,  and  removed  from  its  atmos- 
phire. 

Lisfraoc  and  Labarraque  maintain  the  o|)inion  that  these 
agents  exert  a  power  over  the  poison  of  small-pox  and  mea- 
sles ;  and  Mr.  Alcock,  who  has  written  an  interesting  work 
on  the  subject,^  asserts^-that  they  have  not  only  the  power  of 
destroying  the  most  putrid  effluvia  arising  from  animal  sub- 
stances, but  also  the  property  when  applied  to  the  substances 
giving  off  these  effluvia,  of  arresting  or  destroying  the  pro- 
gress of  putrefaction ;  and  that  it  generally  promotes  the  more 
speedy  separation  of  the  dead  parts  from  the  living  than  can 
lie  obtained  by  ordinary  means.  He  remarks,  "It  veiry 
often  is  capable  of  changing  the  nature  of  malignant,  cor- 
roding, and  destructive  sores,  into  the  condition  of  simple 
ulcers.  In  many  ulcers,  not  malignant,  it  is  capable  of 
greatly  hastening  the  cure.  In  iihort,  though  not  an  infallible 
remedy,  it  is  capable  under  the  guidance  of  medical  and  sor* 
gical  skill,  sound  judgment,  and  experience,  of  alleviating, 
and  often  totally  removing,  some  of  the  most  loathsome  and 
distressing  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable ;  dis- 
eases which,  too  often  uncontrolled  by  remedies  previously  in 
use,  have  hurried  numerous  victims  to  untimely  graves." 

The  mode  of  employing  the  bleaching  powder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retarding  or  preventing  putrefaction  is  quite  simple, 
and  may  be  effected  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  is  thus  given  by 
Labarraque  : 

The  powder  (chloride  of  lime)  is  to  be  dissolved  in  about 
40  parts  of  water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  ;  after  which,  the 
fluid  is  to  be  decanted. 

With  this  liquid  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  should  be 
freely  sprinkled,  by  means  of  a  watering  pot,  or  in  any  other 
convenient  manner.  This  sprinkling  should  be  repeated 
twice  or  oftener  daily,  according  to  the  temperature,  degree 
of  putrefaction,  iic. 


*  An  Essay  on  l!ic  Tse  of  the  Chlorurels  of  Oxide  of  Sodium  and  of 
Tiime,  as  powerful  Disinfecting  Agents,  &c.  &c.  by  Thomas  Ai>©^ofe».OOQlC 
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Sbonld  potrefaction  be  for  advanced,  or  ibe  period  Ae 
corpse  is  intended  to  be  kept  considerable,  it  is  better  i» 
sorrouod  the  body  with  a  sheet  nioistened  in  the  ^solatioB, 
and  to  renew  the  moistening  of  it  frequently.  By  th^te  nueusi 
all  putrefactive  odour  in  the  apartment  will  be  perfectly  ol^ 
viated. 

Bat  as  before  hinted  at,  when  the  corpse  is  disroterred  for 
jncficial  examination,  particularly  where  poisoning  is  susped* 
ed,  greater  caution  is  necessary.  If  blood,  or  any  other  fluid 
proceeding  from  the  body,  have  flowed  upon  tbt  grotNid» 
which  may  become  the  subject  of  analysis,  it  shonld  be  car** 
fhlly  collected  ;  and  when  this  has  been  done,  the  dtsin£^tioB 
of  the  ground  may  be  performed  by  throwing  on  a  SMall 
quantity  of  the  solution.  During  the  dissection  of  the  body 
also,  care  mcfet  be  taken  that  no  portion  of  solndon  cooMl  la 
contact  wHh  such  parts  as  are  to  be  examined  by  tests* 

For  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  conpoundb 
are  to  be  applied  to  ulcers,  be.  we  must  refer  to  tiM  work  of 
Mr.  Alcock,  before  quoted.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  strength  of  the  application  should  be  to  regulated  as 
to  avoid  givnig  any  considerable  pain.  From  three  to  sia 
proportions  of  distilled  water,  to  one  of  the  concentraied  sa-> 
lution,  will  suffice  for  ordinary  use  ;  but  sometimes  its  imttpo* 
diate  application  undiluted,  when  the  surface  is  very  fiyul^ 
may  be  made,  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  decided  he^ 
iieBt. 


Akt.  IV.  On  the  Uvularia  grandiflora^  as  a  remedy  far  the  bite  of 
the  Rattlesnake.  Read  before  the  Albany  Institute,  Feb.  f!9, 
1828,  by  J.  G.  Tract,  Esq.  of  Albany. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Indiana  made  ase  of  a 
vegetable  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlesmke  ;  bot  theUt 
appears  to  have  been  much  uncertaisty  respecting  ibe  pUot 
which  they  resorted  to  for  this  purpaae,  and  I  beliis^  Xhmmf 
descriptiQtt  of  it  has  yet  been  pvblished  by  wbidi  Ircdf  itk 
tHstiBfoiibed*  Digitized  by  vji^ei^le 
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At  the  time  the  boundnry-line  Commissioiiers  were  engage 
ed  in  the  surveys  made  of  the  islands  near  the  bead  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  the  month  of  Atigust  1820,  one*of  the  men  in  their 
'  employ  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  Hank  Johnson,  % 
hunter  attending  on  the  party,  was  applied  to  for  assistance* 
This  person  is  a  white,  whose  parentage  is  unknown*  When 
a  child,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  captured  by  the 
Seneca  Indians  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has 
since  that  time  remained  among  them,  adopted  by  the  nation, 
to  whom  his  habits,  dress,  and  jtppearance  entirely  conform, 
and  he  is  now  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  Senecas 
who  reside  on  the  Cattaraugus  Creek.  Ip  the  late  war,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  forces  under  the  command  of  General 
Porter,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  particularly  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  the  battje  of  Chippewa,  add  at  the  sortie  from 
Fort  Erie,  by  his  courage,  strength,  and  fidelity :  and  in  the 
former  action,  probably  saved  the  life  of  Major  Frazer,  who 
being  wounded,  was  carried  by  him  on  his  back  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

He  immediately  collected  some  plants,  and  gave  to  his 
patient  a  decoction  of  the  roots  and  leaves  ;  and  aAer  chew- 
ing, they  were  also  bound  upon  the  wound.  No  other  re- 
medy was  administered,  and  the  man  recovered. 

Soon  after  this  a  dog,  belonging  to  one  of  the  party,  was 
bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  severely  in  the  head  and  tongue* 
Hank  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  before  his  return,  some 
hours  after,  the  animal  was  excessively  swollen,  and  apparently 
near  dying.  The  same  remedy  was  then  applied,  by  pouring 
a  decoction  of  the  plant  down  his  throat,  and  binding  the 
roots  and  leaves  on  the  wounds,  and  the  dog  very  rapidly  re- 
covered. 

On  hearing  these  circumstances  related  by  General  Porter, 
W.  A.  Bird,  Esq.  and  M^or  Fraser,  and  the  plant  minutely 
described  by  them,  I  had  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  Uvularia 
grandiflora,  and  collected  some  specimens  of  that  plant  which 
Ijhote  gendenten  examined,  and  all  of  them  pronounced  it  to 
he  the  same  plant  which  had  been  so  successfully  used  under 
Ibtir  olMervation.    Itondentity  was  afterwards  still  furtber  e»f  ^ 
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tablished  by  a  specimen  which  it  was  Toond  General  Porter 
had  preserved  at  the  time  the  cores  were  performed. 

Those  persons  who  are  generally  acquainted  with  the 
plants  which  are  found  in  the  northern  states,  will  agree  with 
me  in  opinion,  that  no  person  of  ordinary  observation  could 
mistake  the  perfoliate  uvalarias  for  any  other  plant;  and  the 
height  of  this  being  described  as  two  feet,  determines  it  to 
be  the  U.  grandiflora,  which  alone  of  the  perfoliate  uvularias 
reaches  that  height. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  concarring  opinions  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  I  have  named,  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  plant  I 
submitted  to  their  examination  must  be  the  same  with  that 
which  was  made  use  of  by  Hank,  and  which  is  the 

Uvularia  grandiflora —  Smith. 

U. lanceolata — fVilldenow. 

U. perfoliata  jS  major — Mickaux. 

a  plant  familiar  to  evehy  botanist,  and  very  generally  dif- 
fused. 

I  am  aware  that  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  is  not  always 
fatal,  even  if  the  wound  is  entirely  neglected,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  remedy  was  resorted  to 
on  this  occasion ;  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  bite  of 
a  rattlesnake  is  known  to  be  peculiarly  dangerous,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  man  and  dog  could  have  both  recovered  with- 
out some  powerful  aid. 

DESCRIPTION. 

UtULARiA,  corolla  inferior,  6-petalIed,  erect ;  claws  of  the 
petals  each  furnished  with  a  nectariferous  cavity.  Fila- 
ments, very  short,  growing  to  the  anthers ;  stigmata  re- 
flected, capsule  3-augled,  3-celled,  3-valved,  valves  septife- 
rous  in  the  middle ;  seeds  many,  subglobose,  arillate  at  the 
hilvim.—NuttaWM  Gen. 
V.  grandiflora  J  leaves  perfoliate,  oblong  acute  ;  petals  smooth 
within }  anthers  somewhat  obtuse  ;  nectaries  roundish.— 
Smith  Ex.  Boi. 

U.  ptffoliata  major. — Michaux  FL 

U.  tanceolatacr^fVilld.  Sp,  pL  Digitized  by  C^OOg Ic 
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Hab. — Sbady  hillsi  in  fertile  soil,  and  among  rocks  :  Trom 
Canada  to  Carolina. 

It  has  a  general  resemblance  to  Solomon's  Seal :  leaves 
alternate,  smooth  and  perforated  by  the  stem,  which  is  forked 
near  the  top :  bearing  one,  rarely  two,  drooping  liliaceons 
yellow  flowers  early  in  May. 


Art.  v..  Ctf^etf  of  Compmmd  Fracture  of  the  Elbotc-joint  sue- 
eessfuUy  treated  without  Amputation.  By  Ai^exaiwibr  H.  Ste- 
▼BK8»  M.  D.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New-York. 

Compound  fractnres  of  the  elbow-joint,  especially  when 
attended  with  much  laceration  of  the  soft  parts,  have  been 
usnally  considered  as  requiring  amputation. 

The  case  of  a  mulatto  lad,  who  had  suffered  an  accident  of 
this  kind  several  years  since,  first  led  me  to  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine.  His  friends  refused  to  permit  his  arm 
to  be  amputated,  yet  he  had  an  easy  recovery,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  extensive  injury  of  the  soft  parts  which  attended  the 
accident. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  limb  has  been  saved  in  any  case  in 
which  there  was  laceration  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  of  the 
lower  extremities  of  the  biceps  and  bracbialis  muscles.  The 
laceration  of  the  brachial  artery  is  considered  by  Boyer  as 
rendering  amputation  necessary,  and  the  general  inference 
from  the  opinions  advanced  and  the  cases  cited  in  the  elabo- 
rate treatise  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Fractures  and  Luxations  of 
the  Joints,  is  also  in  favour  of  amputation  under  circum- 
ftances  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  I  venture  to  express  the 
opinion  ihat  the  laceration  of  the  brachial  artery,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  does  not  add  to  the  seve- 
rity or  danger  of  either  compound  fractures  or  compound 
dislocations  :  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammation  is  moderated, 
aod  the  suppuration  is  less  copious  than  in  similar  cases  where 
the  continuity  of  the  artery  is  preserved.    The  interruptioil^ 
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to  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  main  artery  has  a  most  pow- 
erful iofluence  in  moderating  inflammation  of  parts  which 
derive  their  supply  of  blood  from  it ;  and  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  mortification  when  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  warmth  of  the  jimb,  and  the  use  of  cold 
washes,  especially  those  containing  lead,  is  avoided.  At 
least  I  have  never  witnessed  it  in  some  ten  or  twelve  cases 
which  I  can  call  to  mind. 

Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  these  opinions,  the  fol- 
lowing case  would  seem  to  support  them,  and  to  show  the 
powers  of  nature,  under  very  unpromising  circumstances. 

David  Skeen,  a  robust  middle  aged  man,  given  to  intem- 
perance, bpt  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  have  impaired  his 
constitution,  fell  in  the  streets  while  intoxicated,  and  sufiered  a 
compound   luxation  of  the  elbow-joint.     The  forearm  was 
flexed  upon  the  arm.     The  two  bones  of  the  forearm  having 
been  thrown  behind  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna  was  lodged  in  the  cavity  destined 
fi>r  the  olecranon  process,   the   head  of  the  radius  being 
thrown  behind  the  outer  condyle.     The  integumenu  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow  were  lacerated  transversely  to  the  extent  of 
two  and  a  half  inches,  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the  bra- 
chialis  intemus  rent  asunder,  the  nerves  stretched  before  the 
condyles  of  the  humerus,  and  the  brachial  artery  torn  and 
projecting  from  the  wound.     He  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
about  seventeen  hours  after  the  accident.    No  considerable 
hemorrhage  had  occurred :  the  lower  end  of  the  torn  artery 
was  not  visible,  bat  the  upper  extremity  could  be  seen,  and  still 
palsating.     Its  extremity  was  contracted  to  the  sise  of  a  crow 
qoill,  but  not  pervious.     Deeming  it  prudent  to  place  a  Hga* 
tnre  at  a  point  where  its  vascular  communications  remaiped, 
I  laid  it  bare  and  tied  it  with  a  single  silk  thread,  about  all 
inch  above  the  lacerated  extremity.     The  lower  lact^rated 
extremity  of  the  vessel  was  not  sought  for,  and  never  gave 
out  any  blood.    Being  carious  to  examine  the  torn  extre* 
mity,/- 1  cut  off  about  half  an  inch  :  the  whole  of  this  part^ 
friien  laid  open,  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  clot,  and  the 
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portion  nearest  the  lacerated  end  was  contracted  to  one  half 
the  natural  sixe. 

The  first  attempt  at  reduction  was  made  by  pushing  the 
upper  part  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  from  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus,  while  extension  was  made  on  the  fore^ 
arm  in  a  fixed  position.  The  ulna  was  thus  reduced,  but 
«  repetition  of  the  same  process,  did  not  restore  the  radius  to 
its  proper  situation.  The  reduction,  however,  was  readily 
affected  by  extension  applied  to  the  forearm  in  an  extended 
position ;  the  upper  part  of  the  radius  being  at  the  same 
time  pushed  backward* 

After  the  reduction,  the  man  was  put  to  bed  with  his  fore- 
arm fixed  at  a  right  angle,  and  laid  across  his  chest ;  the 
wound  was  lightly  dressed  with  dry  lint,  or  slightly  approxi- 
mated with  slips  of  adhesive  plaister;  a  lotion  of  spirits  and 
water  was  applied  near  the  wound,  but  not  low  down  on  the 
forearm.  He  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces.  He  passed  a  good 
night  after  the  reduction.  On  the  following  day,  the  fingers 
were  somewhat  cooler  than  natural ;  the  wash  was  therefore 
applied  warm  After  a  few  days  a  poultice  was  substituted. 
Pulsation  was  first  felt  in  the  radial  artery,  on  the  third  day 
after  the  accident.  This  was  continued  about  four  weeks, 
when  the  suppuration  closed. 

No  severe  symptoms  or  untoward  accident  occurred,  except 
the  burrowing  of  matter  at  the  lower  part  of  the  joint,  for  the 
discharge  of  which,  a  counter  opening  was  made  by  the  in- 
telligent House  Surgeon,  Dr.  Cornell ;  and  the  formation  of 
a  small  eschar  over  the  internal  condyle.  The  forearm 
was  kept  immoveable  at  right  angles  to  the  humerus,  with  a 
view  to  induce  anchylosis,  as  the  power  of  flexion  would 
be  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  rupture  of  the  brachialis,  and 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

From  the  time  of  the  accident  until  his  discharge  from  the 
hospital,  was  a  period  of  eight  weeks ;  a  very  slight  degree 
of  flexibility  of  the  elbow  remained  after  the  cure  ;  but  the 
power  of  the  flexing  and  extending  the  hand  and  fingers  wa§ 
as  good  as  ever.  ^         , 
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Abt.  VI.    Case  of  Nfdahpia,   By  John  Watts,  Jun.  M.D*  one 
of  the  Phyuciani  to  the  New-York  Hospital. 

Joseph  Corkic,  a  seaman,  born  in  Norway,  aged  30  years, 
of  middle  stature,  stout  and  muscular,  says  he  has  enjoyeJ 
good  health ;  his  countenance,  however,  is  expressive  of  anx- 
iety and  disease.  He  was  admitted  into  the  New- York  Hos- 
(>ital  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1823,  on  account  of  nyc- 
talopia, or  night  blindness,  for  which  he  could  assign  no  cause^ 
being  perfectly  well  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  which  was 
about  six  months  previous  to  his  admiMion'.  At  that  time  he  was 
on  a  voyage  from  Russia  to  France,  and  at  sunset,  while  en- 
gaged in  reefing  topsails  in  a  gale,  he  was  suddenly  deprived 
of  sight^and  since  that  time  he  has  regularly  experienced  the 
lots  of  Tision  on  the  approach  of  night,  being  unable 
to  distinguish  any  thing  whatever  without  the  aid  of  a  very 
aCroog  light.  He  can  see  the  blaze  of  a  candle,  but  describes 
it  as  appearing  like  a  ball  of  fire,  and  is  incapable  of  dis- 
tbguishing  the  wick.  There  is  but  little  mobility  of  the  pu- 
pils of  his  eyes,  the  iris  contracting  with  a  remarkable  degrte  < 
of  slowness ;  his  pulse  is  hard  and  frequent,  and  there  is  oc- 
•asionally  some  increase^  of  excitement  at  night.  He  some- 
times complains  of  pain  in  his  head,  particularly  about  his 
forehead  and  temples,  and  says  that  there  are  appearances  of 
half  moons  revolving  around  his  eyes  during  the  day,  and 
that  they  are  more  apparent  in  cloudy  weather. 

Cupping  glasses  were  applied  to  his  temples,  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  active  cathartic  me- 
dicines were  administered,  and  persevered  in  for  several  days^ 
without  any  apparent  benefit.  Blisters  were  then  applied  to 
bis  temples,  and  he  was  put  on  the  use  of  calomel  and  opium 
nomiug  and  evening ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  his  mouth 
became  afiected:  no  improvement,  however,  having  taken 
place,  his  medicines  were  directed  to  be  stopt. 

March  3d. — ^The  patient  now  coming  under  my  charge^ 
twenty  oancet  of  blood  were  taken  from  his  arm,  and  a  solu- 
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tion  of  sails  and  tartar  emetic  was  given  to  purge  him  Ireefy 
tbroQgh  the  day.  Blisters  were  applied  over  his  forehead^ 
and  he  was  kept  under  the  continued  influence  of  tartarised 
antimony.  On  the  5th,  two  days  afterwards,  he  again  lost 
twenty  ounces  of  blood,  the  medicine  had  operated  very 
freely,  and  he  began  to  distinguish  objects  which  were  before 
)»erfectly  invisible.  The  appearances  of  half  moons  which 
he  formerly  complained  of  revolving  around  his  eyes,  were 
sensibly  diminished,  annd  he  was  put  on  the  use  of  di^taUs, 
beginning  with  fifteen  drops,  three  times  a  day.  At  the  eipi*- 
ration  of  two  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  he  was  again 
bled  to  the  amount  of  sixteen  ounces,  after  which  be  eonld 
tell  the  hour  by  a  watch:  previously  to  the  bleeding  he  cmiM 
not  distinguish  the  hands  of  the  watch.  A  dose  of  calomel 
was  administered  to  him  at  bed-time.  For  two  days  he  con* 
tioued  to  improve,  and  all  the  cresceatic  appearaqpes,  et« 
cepting  one,  vanished  from  before  his  eyes,  and  this  was  more 
dim  than  usual. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  three  days  afterwards,  it  was 
again  necessary  to  bleed  him,  and  after  losing  20  oc.  of  blood» 
he  could  see  to  read  common  size  print.  Blisters  re-applied 
•  t»  the  forehead  and  temples  and  his  other  medicines  were  aH 
continued.  On  the  following  day,  being  cloudy,  obfeots  ap- 
peared to  him  as  if  seen  through  a  mist ;  he  coraplaineit  of 
headache,  and  shaking  bit  head  briskly  produced  a  sensation 
•f  something  rolling  about  within  h.  In  the  evening  be  be- 
came excited,  and  was  bled  thirty  eight  ounces,  and  immedi*- 
ately  afterwards  could  recognise  a  person  at  the  farther  ewt 
of  the^  ward,  and  could  see  distinctly  enough  to  read  small 
print  by  candle-light.  He  continued  his  medicines,  and  in* 
creased  the  doses  of  digitalis ;  but  as  he  soon  again  com- 
plained of  headache,  and  his  eyes  now  became  watery,  the 
lids  adhering  together  in  the  mornings  be  was  bled  on  tiie 
14di,  three  days  afterwards,  to  twenty  oanices,  and  continued 
to  feel  better  for  the  two  suceeecKog  days,  until  the  17tb, 
when  he  felt  considerable  pain  in  the  forehead,  and  between 
hk  eyes,  accompahied  by  vasculstf  excitement,  all  of  which 
subsided  with  the  abstraction  of  twenty  ounces  of  Jfekp4.uu^le 
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As  bis  TisioD  was  not  yet  ooiformly  distinct,  and  be  was 
occasionally  liable  to  some  excitement,  attended  witb  bead- 
acbe,  be  was  directed  to  take  an  emetic  of  ipecacaanba  regu- 
larly every  morning.  Tbis  be  continued  to  take,  at  tbe  same 
time  using  tbe  salts  and  tartarised  antimony,  and  one  bundred 
drops  of  digitalis  daily,  until  tbe  2d  of  April,  wben  be  was 
discharged,  witb  an  appearance  of  bigb  bealth,  and  an  aug- 
mentation botb  of  flesb  and  strengtb,  baving  lost  nearly  180 
ounces  of  blood,  and  abstained  as  mucb  as  possible  from  tbe 
use  of  food. 


Abt*  VII.  a  Case  of  Protraciod  hidtgestion,  HmulaHng  other 
diseasee^  and  Jindlfy  cured  hjf  the  Oxide  of  Biewmih.  By 
Dahxel  L.  M.  PsixoTTo,  M.  D. 

Although  I  bave  adopted  tbe  term  indigestion,  in  tht 
caption  to  this  article,  to  designate  tbe  following  case  of  dis- 
ease, it  has  been  rather  from  accordance  witb  general  usage, 
than  from  a  belief  that  gastric  derangement  is  tbe  essential,  or 
even  tbe  principal  feature  of  tbis  or  of  similar  afiections.  It  may 
witb  far  greater  propriety  be  referred  to  that  more  comprehen- 
sive class  of  affections,  which  have  been  so  happily  grouped  to- 
gether by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  under  the  general  appellative 
Mf  mosis.  The  characteristic  traits  of  these  are  a  general  mor- 
bid affection,  combined  with  a  great  and  multiform  variety  of 
topical  symptoms,  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  which 
produces  a  close  imitation  of  other  diseases  widely  difierent 
in  their  nature.  Dr.  Hall  observes  of  this  class,  that  '*  they 
bave  been  variously,  and  perhaps  too  exclusively,  attributed 
by  some  authors,  to  a  state  of  derangement  in  one  or  more 
of  the  chylopoietic  viscera ;  and,  by  others,  to  an  unequal  and 
undue  distribution  of  the  blood,  by  which  a  state  of  arterial ' 
excitement,  or  of  venous  congestion,  is  induced  in  some  par- 
ticular organ."'  Into  their  pathology,  however.  Dr.  H.  de- 
clines entering.  But  are  we  not  warranted  by  an  accurate 
analysis  of  the  cases  of  disease  described  by  him,  to  refer  them 
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to  ooe  essential  cause ;  and  that  cause,  a  general  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  the  nervous  power,  or  of  the  eicitabilitjr  of 
the  system  ? 

I  am  aware  that  the  fashionable  doctrines  of  the  day  almost 
exclude  the  idea  of  disease  ever  affecting  any  other  than  the 
sanguiferous  system,  and  that  locally,  or  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular organ.  Thus,  in  the  cases  under  consideration,  in- 
flammation, whether  acute,  or  sub-acute,  or  chronic,  but 
.still  inflammation  is  always  deemed  sufficient  to  solve  the 
whole  mystery  of  those  proteiform  disorders,  hitherto  termed 
nervous,  hypochondriac,  or  hysteric.  But  will  a  cautious  ex- 
amination of  all  the  symptoms,  studied  carefully  in  their 
origin,  progress,  and  termination,  and  more  especially  of  the 
causes  and  treatment,  of  these  affections,  confirm  this  simple 
and  ingenious,  but  as  it  appears  to  me,  very  delusive  hypothe- 
sis ?  Nay,  more,  will  post-mortem  examinations,  on  which 
so  much  reliance  has  been  affected  by  its  supporters,  bear 
them  out  in  their  views?  Will  these  not  rather  demonstrate 
that  the  most  serious  disorganization  may  have  been  slowly 
taking  place  during  life,  while  there  have  been  few  or  no  pre- 
vious urgent  symptoms  of  disease;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  most  afflictive  sufferings  have  not  been  accompanied 
with  proportionate,  or  even  corresponding  changes  of  structure, 
discoverable  after  death,  in  the  organs  supposed  to  be  princi- 
pally affected  f  And  moreover  with  respect  to  post-mortem 
examinations  generally,  it  is  no  more  than  truth  will  warrant 
to  observe  of  them,  that  they  are  at  all  times  a  fallacious  test 
of  correct  reasoning  in  relation  to  the  essence  or  nature  of 
particular  diseases,  as  they  are  frequently  the  results  not  of 
the  principal  disease  itself,  but  of  some  other  disease,  with 
which  it  may  have  been  accidently  complicated ;  frequently 
the  products  of  death  not  of  disease ;  and  at  all  times  subject 
to  much  doubt  add  suspicion,  according  to  the  varying  optics 
of  theorists  or  speculative  anatomists. 

Setting  these  then  aside,  all  the  other  considerations  refer- 
red to  will  evidently  point  out  the  nervous  system  as  being 
'  the  especial  seat  of  these  disorders,  and  the  unequal  and 
fluctuating  distribution  of  its  influence  to  different  organs,  as 
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the  immediate  canse  of  the  namerous  forms  with  which  they  are 
endaed.  That  arterial  excitement  is  rreqoently  complicated 
with  these  diseases,  nay,  even  excited  by  them  under  particular 
predispositions,  cannot  be  denied.  This  very  fact,  however, 
sufficiently  establishes  the  independent  existence  of  the  two  nSkc- 
tions.  Above  all,  the  treatment  which  is  foand  to  be  most  e^ 
fectual  in  mitigatingor  entirely  removing  these  complainu,  even 
when  most  severe,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the  supposition  of 
their  being  always  dependent  on,  much  less,  identified  with 
phlogosis  of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  digestive  membranes. 

It  will,  however,  be  freely  admitted,  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  deeply  implicated,  the  digestive 
organs,  and  especially  the  stomach,  must  participate  not  in- 
considerably in  the  general  sufferings.  And  this  is  explained 
in  part,  by  the  great  supply  of  nerves  with  which  these  organs 
are  pre-eminently  enriched  ;  and  in  part,  by  the  very  powerfiil 
sympathies^  especially  subsisting  between  the  stomach  and 
the  brain. 

Sboold  the  following  case  fail  in  elucidating  these  few  re- 
marks, it  is  hoped,  that  it  will  prove  sufficiently  interesting  as 
confirming  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  a  medf- 
cine,  somewhat  neglected  of  late,  and  very  undeservedly  con- 
demned by  the  exclusive  theorisu,  to  whose  erroneous  views 
of  the  class  of  diseases  in  which  its  use  is  particularly  indicat- 
ed, I  have  briefly  referred. 

Mrs*  H.  aged  thirty-four,  of  a  Tight  complexion  and  deli- 
cate habit  of  body,  was  first  aflTected,  three  years  ago,  with  a 
series  of  morbid  symptoms  highly  distressing  to  herself,  per- 
plexing to  her  physicians,  and  obstinately  resisting^  every 
method  of  treatment.  The  earliest  symptom,  and  one  which 
continued  to  the  present  time,  was  nausea  and  vomiting 
in  the  morning,  after  rising  from  bed,  preventing  all  indul- 
gence in  breakfast.  When  this  symptom  first  occurred,  the 
patient  supposed  herself  to  be  pregnant,  but  in  this  idea  she 
was  sfH>n  undeceived,  no  suppression  of  the  menses  following, 
nor  has  this  function  been  at  all  interrupted  throughotH  her 
complaint.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  this  symptom, 
she  observed  an  occasional  stricture  in  her  chest,  especiallvTp 
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after  an  iudigestible  meal,  with  freqaent  cough  and  viscid 
expectoration.  These  latter  symptoms  were  at  one  time  so 
urgent,  that  she  was  bled  and  blistered  therefor,  but  without 
relief.  She  next  experienced  a  pain  in  epigasirio,  which 
induced  a  southern  physician,  after  examining  her  case,  and 
considering  it  to  be  hepatic  congestion,  to  salivate  her  freely. 
This  operation,  at  all  times  painful  and  distressing,  proved 
especially  so  to  her,  and  finally  aggravated  all  her  sufferings. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  next  supposed  to  be  affected,  and 
an  appropriate  treatment  was  pursued  without  success.  She 
had  latterly  been  ordered  an  emetic,  which  had  very  much  in- 
creased her  distress. 

The  following  was  her  condition  when  I  examined  her : — 
Her  pulse  was  about  one  hundred  in  the  minute,  but  soft  and 
compressible,  conveying  the  idea  of  irritation.  It  differed, 
however,  according  to  exercise  of  mind  or  body,  easily  quick- 
ened by  motion  or  thought,  and  as  easily  lowered  by  rest. — 
The  breathing  was  nataral,  and  unattended  with  pain  or 
stricture  in  the  thorax  ;  ascending  the  stairs,  however,  ren- 
dered it  short  and  uneasy;  the  same  effect  was  produced  by 
indigestible  aliment ;  and  after  a  heavy  supper,  or  exposure 
to  damp  air  or  cold  feet,  asthmatic  paroxysms  were  frequent- 
ly induced,  especially  during  the  night.  Cough  would  then 
be  troublesome,  and  it  was  only  relieved  by  expectoration.--^ 
The  matter  spit  up  was  viscid  and  frothy.  Her  mind  was  in 
general  serene,  but  easily  influenced  by  external  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  weather,  company,  be.  The  nervous 
system  was  excessively  irritable ;  frequent  tremor,  particu- 
larly after  exercise,  with  a  tendency  to  perspiration,  especially 
on  the  forehead,  neck,  and  breast;  fluttering  at  the  epigastri- 
um, and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  not  uncommon  ;  headache, 
like  the  clavus  hystericus  of  Sydenham;  watchfulness;  in- 
cubus. 

The  countenance  was  sallow,  dark  livid  areolae  surrounded 
the  eyes,  a  clammy  moisture  bung  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips 
were  exangneons. 

The  tongue  presented  its  papillse  enlarged,  the  edges  in- 
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dented  by  tbe  adjacent  teeth,  whkb  were  encrnsted  with  tar- 
tar.    Faaces  were  very  apt  to  feel  dry. 

The  stomach  was  very  irritable ;  it  regularly  rejected  its 
contents  every  morning  aAer  first  rising  from  bed.  These  con- 
tents were  a  frothy  spumous  water,  occasionally  roiied  with 
bile.  This  morning  sickness  was  evidently  of  a  periodical 
nature^  and  added  much  to  the  misery  of  the  patient.  After 
it  was  over  tbe  stomach  seemed  to  regain  its  strength  through- 
out the  rest  of  tbe  day,  and  retained  whatever  was  eaten.— 
The  appetite  was  precarious,  capricious,  and  variable.  Beer 
was  almost  the  only  article  the  patient  relished,  and  the  only 
one  from  the  use  of  which  she  perceive<!^  some  relief.  There 
were  occasionally  wandering  pains  about  the  cardiac  orifice, 
but  no  tenderness  on  pressure  in  any  part  of  the  hypochon- 
driac region. 

Tbe  bowek  were  generally  unaflected  throughout  tbe  day, 
but  after  a  few  hours  sleep  the  patient  was  nightly  aroused 
by  a  call  to  the  water-closet,  and,  as  in  the  morning,  tbe  vomit- 
ing periodically  returned,  so  she  was  nightly  wasted  away  by 
a  copious  diarrhoea.  The  discharges  were  watery,  dark- 
coloured,  and  offensive,  and  frequently  as  numerous  as  twenty 
in  a  night.  The  skin  was  in  general  dry— extremities  apt 
to  be  either  very  cold  or  glowing  hot.  The  arine  was  scanty, 
but  always  limpid  and  clear.     The  catamenia  were  regular. 

The  muscular  strength  was  much  impaired  ;  great  emaci- 
ation and  loss  of  weight  had  taken  place. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  disease  there  was  a  bloatedness 
of  tbe  face  and  integuments,  which  very  much  alarmed  the 
patient  and  her  friends,  inducing  a  suspicion  of  the  existence 
of  a  dropsical  effusion.  As  the  more  important  symptoms 
of  the  disease  had,  however,  begun  to  yield,  this  was  not  spe- 
cially attended  to,  and  it  gave  way  along  with  the  removal  of 
the  disease. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  my  patient,  and  so  aggravated 
had  ber  sufferings  become  fi'om  its  long  continuance,  and  so 
exhausted  her  patience,  that  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  relief. 
Her  life  was  literally  a  burden,  and  it  was  with  doubt  and 
uncertainty  I  nnd^^took  to  administer  to  her. 
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however,  bjr  the  waal  of  toccess  which  had  uttended  all  pre- 
vions  attempts,  and  carefully  analyiiog  all  the  syroptojns  of 
the  case,  1  determined  npoo  the  following  indicattODS.*-Firsty 
to  excite  a  new  and  powerful  action  in  the  general  system, 
which  might  tend  to  equalise  the  distributien  of  the  nervous 
ioflut  nee,  and  restore  tone  to  the  part»  rendered  languid  by 
the  long  duration  of  the  disease.  Second,  to  obviate  parti- 
cular symptoms.  The  first  indication  was  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  tonics*  The  second  by  astringents,  and  a  diet  and  re* 
gimen  regulated  according  to  contingencies. 

The  tonic  of  which  I  made  use  was  the  oxide  or  sobnitrate 
of  bismuth,  in  pills  pf  from  three  to  five  grains  each,  mixed 
with  gum  tragacaoth,  and  repeated  thrice  a  day.  The  bitter 
infusioo  was  also  taken.  At  first  the  bismuth  produced  very 
unpleasant  impressions  upon  the  brain  and  nerves.  These  were 
allayed  by  the  intervention  of  gentle  laxatives,  and  obviated 
by  spving  a  less  quantky  of  the  bismuth.  The  astringents 
used  were  kino  and  Dover's  powder.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  minute  details  of  the  treatment ;  it  is  sufiicient  to 
state  the  result.  In  two  weeks  the  vomiting  was  entirely 
checked,  in  three  the  diarrhoea,  and  in  six  weeks  she  had  re- 
gained her  health,  and  begun  to  recover  flesh.  She  is  now 
perfectly  well,  and  weighs  twenty-five  pounds  more  than  she 
did  during  the  summer;  a  certain  test,  according  to  Dr.Mar- 
shall  Hall,  of  perfect  recovery. 

It  wiU  be  perceived,  that  in  tlih  case  no  active  purgatives, 
na  leeches,  nor  emetics,  nor  even  a  particle  of  mercury  was 
used. 


AmT.  VIII.  CASES  IN  MORBID  ANATOMY. 

Casb  I.  Disease  of  the  Siomack.  Panereas^OMd  Lher>  By  Hxnhy 
ScusNOK,  M.  D.  of  Lebanon,  Pennsylvania, 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  diseases,  however  well- 
marked  and  recognised  generally,  are  nevertheless  disMVAred  r 
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to  bftve  been  deceptive  occasionally,  lipoii  post*mortein  exa- 
minations. Whenever  sach  cases  occur  in  the  practice  of  a 
pbysicitti,  and  permission  can  he  obtained  to  institate  an  ex- 
amhiation  after  death,  he  cannot,  in  my  opinion^  render  the 
profession  a  greater  service  thati  faithfully  to  narrate  them 
for  publication  in  some  medical  jonmal.  A  conviction  of 
this  kind  has  prompted  me  to  relate  the  following  case. 

In  the  spring  of  1B27,  Dr  P.  Jordan,  of  this  place,  was 
attacked  with  symptoms  unequivocally  denoting  dyspepria ; 
and  although  every  remedial  agent  had  been  tried,  and  every 
dietetic  precaution  observed  on  his  part,  yet  the  disease  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  severity,  and  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
attempt  to  arrest  its  career* 

In  June  last,  be  suffered  much  from  distention  of  his  abdo- 
men from  flatus,  which  daily  came  on  in  paroxysms,  and  ctm- 
tinued  but  for  a  short  time,  during  which  his  respiration  was 
inipeded.  The  distention  of  the  abdomen,  it  was  sitpposed, 
occasioned  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  by  lessening  the  di- 
mensions of  the  thorax,  thereby  interrupting  the  respiratory 
functions.  The  hepatic  system  appeared  to  be  free  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  intestines  were  generally  in  a  soluble  condition. 
About  a  week  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  3d 
of  July,  his  stomach  reacted  every  thing  that  was  taken  into 
it,  and,  save  the  vomiting,  there  was  no  other  indication  of  his 
complaint  behig  gastritis. 

In  short,  it  was  now  believed  that  it  was  a  scirrhus  afiec- 
tion  of  the  pylorus,  which  was  beyond  the  reach  of  boraau 
skill.  The  irrttabitity  of  hb  stomach  was  such,  that  the 
liquids,  food,  and  even  the  medicines  calculated  to  allay  it, 
never  remained  longer  with  him  than  an  hour  at  furthest, 
when  they  would  be  rejected.  This  continued  to  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution.  Permission  being  obtained,  on  a  post  mor- 
tem examination  the  wllout  coat  of  the  cardiac  portion  of 
the  tUmoth  was  foond  to  have  suflbred  much  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, the  pwaeriOi  somewhat  mdorated,  the  rigkt  Me 
of  the  tiver  much  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  nearly  a  quart 
of  serum  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorar.  In  the  case  of  Doctor 
Jordan  it  ^as  impdstible,  from  the  symptoms, jof^wjj^^ 
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inaoy  organs  to  be  afiected  by  diseage.  The  almost  ioces- 
sant  vomitiog  woald  have  indicated  the  existence  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  stomachy  but  as  the  pain  of  which  he  complain- 
ed in  the  epigastrium  was  always  relieved  by  pressure ;  as  he 
was  free  of  fever,  and  as  his  prostration  of  strength  was  incon- 
siderable, the  disorder  with  which  he  was  afflicted  was  confi- 
dently supposed  to  be  a  scirrhus  affection  of  the  pylorus 
rather  than  gastritis.  He  never  had  any  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  liver,  and  he  could  lie  with  ease  on  his  left  side,  so  that 
this  organ  was  believed  to  be  sound,  and  as  his  dyspnoea  only 
existed  and  continued  during  the  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
it  was  attributed  to  the  latter  circumstance.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  his  habits  of  life  were  correct  and 
exemplary. 


Case  II.  Disease  of  the  Uterus.     By  John  W.  Glonikger,  M.D. 
of  Lebanon)  Pennsylvania. 

In  diseases  of  an  obscure  and  protracted  nature,  physicians, 
upon  autopsical  examinations,  frequently  find  themselves  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  their  pathological  views.  Hence  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  such  examinations.  The  salu- 
tary tendency  resulting  from  them  to  humanity  ought  to  be 
a  paramount  consideration  with  relations  and  friends ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  practitioner  has  very  often,  unfortunately, 
to  contend  with  their  prejudices,  which  form  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  his  desire  to  discharge  bis 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  the  living. 

The  subject  of  this  communication,  Mrs.  B ,  at  the 

time  of  her  decease,  was  44  years  of  age.  Ten  years  ago  in 
a  state  of  pregnancy,  and  when  advanced  a  little  beyond  the 
fourth  month,  she  received  a  fall  in  descending  a  flight  of 
stairs,  which  caused  an  abortion.  From  this  period  her 
health  became  impaired,  and  she  frequently  complained  of 
pain  in  the  hypogastric  and  lumbar  regions.  Her  abdomen 
began  to  increase  gradually  until  the  time  of  her  demise, 
when  it  really  was  of  a  prodigious  size.     She  had  frequent  t 
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miscarriages  ;  and  when  not  pregnant,  her  cataraental  visita* 
tioas  were  verj  trreiralar  as  to  tioie  and  qaanmy,  and  in  die 
intenral  !^be  was  mach  troubled  with  a  leocorrhceal  disclnrge, 
and  occasionally  witb  dysoria.  4 

The  physicians  whom  she  bad  consulted,  considered  it  an 
ovarUm  ajft^iom^  and  opon  an  examination  per  vaginam,  it 
evidentfy  appeared  that  the  ovarium  on  the  left  side  was  very 
much  enlarged  by  disease.  She  tried  ^yf^y  means  that  had 
been  suggested  by  physicians  of  celebrity,  but  all  appeared 
to  be  only  palliative,  as  her  situation  daily  became  more 
alarming  and  distressing ;  and  her  death  no  doubt  was  acce- 
krated  by  bet  having  placed  herself  under  the  care  of  a  vile 
pretender  of  physic,  who  purged  her  e^ery  other  cky  for  se* 
veral  weeks  in  succession,  and,  to  cap  the  cliasax  of  his  igno- 
rance, prescribed  medicines  for  the  expohinn  of  a  Uipe-wonn, 
with  which  he  confidently  asserted  she  was  afflicted.  This 
treatment,  as  was  to  be  expected,  occasioned  great  debility, 
and  she  died  hectic  in  January  laxt. 

Upon  a  post-mortem  examination,  I  found  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  nearly  two  galtaus  of  pms  ;  the  uterus,  in  a  sdrrkons 
stoUf  of  an  enormouK  siae,  extending  a  littJe  bejrcNid  the  um^ 
bilicus,  and  occupying  chiefly  the  left  ihac  and  lumbar  re- 
gions. The  cavity  of  the  nteriis  was  entirely  oUiteraled,  and 
its  substance  very  mnch  thickened  and  indurated,  and  tipon 
weighing  it,  a  few  ounces  were  only  lacking  of  seven  pounds. 

Both  ovaria  participated  in  the  disease,  as  they  Were  some*- 
what  larger  than  usual,  aud  the  fallopian  tubes  had  a  cartila- 
ginoas  appearance. 


AaT.  IX.  Efeds  of  VeneseeHon  m  Ahdominsd  Dropsy,  superven- 
ing on  a  suppressim  ^  the  Catamenia.  By  Robbbt  Bayabd, 
M  J>.  of  Nova  Scotia.    Communicatad  by  I>f .  Watts. 

Miss  Eu«a  R— ,  aged  17,  of  a  delicirte  constitution,  and 
slender  form  of  body,  the  dangbter  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
was  for  a  Ions  time  snbiect  to  occasional  indispositions,  which 
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were  referred  to  irregular  menstruation,  for  which  aloetic  ca- 
thartics and  tonics  were  given,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
symptoms. 

JVov.  23</,  1820 I  was  first  called  upon  to  visit  her,  in 

consequence  of  a  tumefaction  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  tense 
and  evidently  fluctuating.  At  this  period  the  swelling  was 
uniform,  and  equal  in  sise  to  a  pregnancy  of  the  fourth  nionth. 
The  patient,  however,  at  times  imagined  that  one  s  de  was 
more  prominent  thnn  the  other ;  exciting  a  suspicion  that  the 
collection  existed  within  the  ovarium.  The  bowels  were  cos- 
tive— urine  scanty — pulse  quick  and  feeble — appetite  much 
impaired*— the  body  emaciated — the  countenance  pale — 
strength  reduced — the  breathing  somewhat  oppressed  in  the 
horizon tal  position — skin  dry — the  catamenia  have  not  ap- 
peared for  several  months.  Her  menstruation  has  always 
been  somewhat  irregular,  both  as  respects  time  and  quantity. 
From  the  history  of  the  case  and  symptoms,  I  immediately  re- 
solved on  the  propriety  of  treating  it  as  a  dropsical  affection; 
although  I  was  not  satisfied  whether  the  disease  existed  in  the 
ovarium,  or  whether  the  effusion  was  within  the  abdominal 
cavity.  I  put  tny  patient  under  a  course  of  cathartic  and 
diuretic  remedies ;  viz.  pulv.  jalap,  c.  sup.  tart,  potass*  I  oi. 
pro  dosi,  repet.  mane  et  vespere  ad  alv.  plen.  solut.  An  emetic 
was  previously  given,  with  a  view  to  rouse  the  action  of  the 
absorbents.  AAer  the  cathartics  had  operated  freely,  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  nitros,  c.  ol.  junip.  was  given,  and  the  bowels 
kept  purged  with  aloetics,  as  best  calculated  to  irritate  the 
rectum  and  uterine  system.  The  abdomen  was  rubbed  with 
the  ung.  antimon. ;  and  the  acet.  scill.  was  given  both  as  a 
diuretic  and  expectorant,  to  relieve  a  severe  cough,  which 
threatened  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

Dee.  29th. — The  symptoms  continued  to  increase,  as  well 
as  the  siie  of  the  abdomen — the  medicines  were  continued — 
tlie  muriated  tincture  of  iron  was  given  as  a  tonic  and  diu- 
retic also.  An  effervescent  mixture  was  given  to  relieve  vomit- 
ing, which  occurred  at  times  partly  firom  the  irritation  of  the 
medicines  and  partly  firom  constitutional  derangement. 
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Jan.  4th. — ^The  symptoms  begaa  to  show  some  abatement, 
and  the  abdomen,  which  was  kept  swathed,  began  to  reduce 
in  size — the  unne  increased  in  quantity — and  there  was  hope 
that  the  case  was  going  on  to  a  favourable  termination,  when 
from  omission  in  taking  the  medicines,  the  symptoms  returned 
more  obstinately,  accompanied  with  very  violent  cough. 

Feb.  \st. — The  former  plan  of  treatment  was  resumed  as 
vigorously  as  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  system    would 
admit ;  but  it  appeared  to  give  no  relief — the  ether  nitr.  c.  ol. 
jaaip.  was  omitted,  and  the  sal.  diuretic  was  given  in  doses 
as  large  as  the  stomach  could  bear.     The  kali  serat.  saturated 
with  vinegar,  was  also  given.    The  cathartics  were  also  given 
at  intervals,  as  before  prescribed — and  large  doses  of  nitrons 
ether,  with  as  much  cream  of  tartar  in  powder,  and  gin  ponch 
acidiilated  with  the  cream  of  tartar  as  the  stomach  could  bear. 
The  abdomen  still  gained  in  size,  until  it  equalled  that  of  the 
ninth  month  of  pregnancy.     My  patient  as  well  as  .myself, 
began  to  despair  of  success ;  and  as  she  grew  very  weak,  I 
discontinued  her  medicines.     I  may  observe,  that  during  her 
former  treatment  she  had  been  several  times  electrified.     On 
making  farther  inquiry  into  her  case,  I  was  told,  that  occasion- 
ally a  lew  drops  of  blood  distilled  from  her  nose,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pale,  sharp,  emaciated  appearance  of  her  countenance; 
and  I  observed  an  indolent  tumour  of  a  phlegmonous  charac« 
ter  on  her  face  and  hands.     1  was  led  to  grasp  at  this  as  a 
favourable  indication,  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  her  com- 
plaint.    I  was  led  to  hope,  if  I  could  alter  the  action  of  the 
intestinal   absorbents,  or  rather  increase  it,  and  check  that 
habit  which  the  exhalents  had   acquired,  1  might  arrest  the 
further  deposition  of  water,  and  trust  to  the  vis  medicatriz  na- 
turae for  the  removal  of  what  was  present ;  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  power  inherent  in  the  constitution,  of  supplying  its 
deficiencies   from  the  loss  of  blood  by  an   increased  exertion 
of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  1  determined  to  put  their  ener- 
gies to  the  test. 

April  5th. — Notwithstanding  the  debility  of  my  patient,  I 
bled  her.  When  the  bandage  was  put  on  her  emaciated  arm, 
the  flaccid  vessels  filled  themselves  tardily ;  and  indeed  the 
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vein  appeared  more  like  a  blue  streak  beneath  the  skin  than 
a  full  tube.  1  withdrew  four  ounces  of  blood  :  it  was  very 
dark,  and  came  away  but  faintly  over  the  orifice.  I  desired 
my  patient  to  be  put  on  a  generous  diet.  1  gave  pills  of 
myrrh  and  aloes  as  relaxants,  and  of  the  extract  gentian  as 
tonics. 

April  lllA. — My  patient  felt  no  inconvenience  from  the 
bleeding.  Abdomen,  which  before  was  gradually  increasing, 
has  not  enlarged  an}'  more  :  apfietite  still  very  bad.  On  ap- 
plying the  bandage  on  the  arm,  the  vessel  fills  more  readily. 
I  again  withdrew  six  ounces  of  blood ;  it  flowed  more  freely, 
nor  did  it  produce  any  fainting  or  unpleasant  sensation.  I 
kft  a  mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid;  but  as  it  ocra>ioned  nausea, 
it  was  discontinued.  The  aerated  kali  and  acid,  tartaric  was 
given  as  an  agreeable  beverage.  Laxatives  were  given  pro 
re  nata. 

April  lOth. — My  patient  seems  manifestly  better;  the  ab- 
domen, which  was  before  tense,  is  now  flaccid  and  smaller ; 
the  blood-vessels  on  the  arm  appear  fuller  and  tense,  swelKng 
quickly  on  the  application  of  a  ligature.  The  countenance  is  more 
lively ;  appetite  somewhat  improved  ;  pulae  quick,  but  strong- 
er ;  and  my  patient,  who  is  naturally  of  a  desponding  tem- 
perament, is  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  recovery.  Statim 
abstrah.  sanguis  ad  Iviij. 

Third  bleeding.— The  blood  which,  at  the  first  bleeding, 
scarcely  ran  over  the  side  of  the  arm,  now  springs  with  a  full 
arch. 

The  compound  tincture  of  lienioin  is  now  given  as  a  warm 
stomachic. 

April  24th^ — ^Tbe  tumescence  of  the  abdomen  has  greatly 
subsided.     The  symptoms  are  all  improving. 

May  l«^-*Tlie  swellings  diminishing;  statim  abstrah. 
saDguis  ad  Jviij.  Let  her  take  a  glass  of  port  wine  and  bark 
every  day,  and  use  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air 

May  Sth. — ^Swelling  entirely  gone.  Patient  rapidly  con- 
valescent.    Statim  repet.  vendPsect.  ad  iviij. 

This  last  bleeding  was  made  as  a  substitute  for  the  cata- 
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tnenia,  which  ought  to  have  appeared  last  week.     Tlie  bark 
and  wine  and  lajLitives  were  ordered  to  be  coDtumed. 

I  coQBider  this  case  very  illustrative  of  the  good  effpcts  of 
bleeding  in  abdoniinal  dropsy  of  women,  connected  with  im- 
paired uterine  action.     I  ai tribute  the  cure  exclusively  to  the 
venesection,  and  shall  in  future  employ  it  in  dropt^ies  of  the 
ovarium,  which  have  hitherto  bafflfd  medical  assistance,     la 
this  case  theory  and  practice  seem  to  correspond       By  bleed* 
iog,  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  are  excited  to  increase  their 
action  to  supply  the  deficiency  from  the  loss  of  blond.     Ad 
iucreased  proportion  of  aliment  is  converted  iiuo  blood,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  exhalatitm  of  water  is  arrested.     Before 
this  first  effect  is  lost,  a  secotid  bleeding  renews  and  increaaes 
it,  which  is  continued  by  the  subsequent  bleedings.  The  fluid 
forming  the  dropsical  cotlectaon  is  not  reinforced,  and  that 
power  in  the  system  which  keeps  up  a  constant  cirrulatiog 
change  io  the  fluids,  rensoves  what  has  been  deposited,  while 
the  source  of  supply  is  converted  into  blood.     But  whai«ver 
may  be  the  theory,  which  is  of  minor  importance,  the  fact  is 
in  my  mind  clearly  established,  and  I  shall  give  the  bleedtiig 
all  the  credit  until  subservient  experience  invalidates  it. 


AsT.  X.  C«#e  of  Ampm&Hm  M  tke  Eiht^jotni  nuuses^fuMf  per- 
formed. By  J.  KcAawKY  Rodokrs,  M.  D  8iw{^n  to  the  New* 
York  Hospital  and  the  New^York  Eye  Infirmary. 

The  violent  inflammation  which  often  follows  wpnnds  of 
the  larger  joints,  has  deterred  sorgeoiis  from  performing  am* 
pntation  through  them  $  and  they  have  rarely  attempted  itf 
except  in  cases  where  it  was  impossible  to  operate  nearer  4be 
body. 

The  operations  at  the  hip  and  shoulder-joint  have  often 
been  performed,  and  I  ihink  with  such  succ^^ss  as  may  wall 
embolden  to  fiirther  attempts.  Amputation  at  the  knee- 
joint  has  been  performed  a  few  times  in  Germany  with  suc- 
cess, and  once  1  am  informed  in  this  country. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  the  operation  has  been  actempted  at 
the  elbow-joint,  since  (as  M.  Bra<idor  informs  us  in  the  Mem. 
de  L'Acad^mie  de  Chirurgie)  it  was  performed  by  Ambrose 
Pare. 

The  happy  result  of  the  following  case  induces  me  to  lay  it 
before  the  profession,  with  the  hope  that  others  may  be  in-' 
duced  to  practise  it  in  appropriate  instances. 

A  stout  hralthy  negro,  aged  about  .35  years,  was  admitted 
under  my  care  Into  the  New- York  Hospital,  November  5th, 
1827. 

A  few  hours  before  his  admission,  he  had  received  a  wound 
in  the  right  arm,  by  a  musket  discharged  by  a  boy  who  stood 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  him.  The  radius  and  ulna 
were  very  much  shattered,  and  the  hand  hung  by  a  few  shreds 
of  skin  and  tendons.  He  had  recovered  from  the  shock  so 
as  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  received 
the  wound.  There  was  still,  however,  great  insensibility  to 
pain. 

Having  ascertained  that  there  was  not  enough  of  the  in- 
tegutnents  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  amputate  at  the  elbow-joint.  A  flap  was  made  of 
the  integuments  and  mu^icles  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  fore- 
arm, by  an  incision  (made  by  the  common  amputating  knife) 
reaching  from  the  head  of  the  radius  to  the  inner  condyle  of 
the  OS  brachii.  Another  flap  was  made  from  the  posterior 
part,  of  integuments  only.  The^ie  were  dissected  up ;  the 
scalpel  was  carried  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and  os 
bracbii,  and  then  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  between 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna  and  os  brachii.  The  inter^ 
nal  lateral  ligament  was  divided,  and  the  knife  readily  sepa- 
rated the  posterior  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna  from  its  con- 
nexions. The  vessels  were  readily  tied,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  brought  into  contact  and  dressed.  The  stump  was 
not  examined  until  the  expiration  of  two  days,  when  it  had 
completely  united,  except  in  the  course  of  the  ligatures.*  In 


'C  There  was  no  ferer  followiog  the  operation,  nor  any  more  incoDTeoi- 
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abool  Ibree  weeks  the  ligaliires  came  away,  and  the  stunp 
was  perfectly  sound. 

I  have  several  times  seen  this  man  since  he  has  retamed  to 
labour,  and  am  convinced  that  the  stump  is  far  more  useful 
to  him  than  if  the  arm  bad  been  amputated  at  the  usual 
place. 


Abt.  XI.  Remarks  an  Sudden  Death  contained  in  a  letter  to  the 
Editors  of  the  .\ew  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  By 
Dr.  Xavier  Tessier,  of  Quebec. 

Casks  of  sudden  death  have  lately  become  so  frequent,  that 
I  was  led,  sometime  since,  to  torn  my  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  left  (ar  behind  the 
rapid  improvements  made  in  all  the  various  departments  of  medi* 
cal  science.  I  therefore  inserted  an  article  to  that  effect,  in  the 
Quebec  Medical  Journal/Vol.  I.  in  which  I  odered  my  opinions, 
in  the  hope  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  what 
I  considered  somewhat  neglected,  and  requested  further  in- 
quiries. But,  after  the  lapsie  of  two  years,  I  cannot  discover 
that  it  has  been  more  attended  to  than  before ;  which  I  would 
rather  ascribe  to  the  circulation  of  that  Journal  being  almost 
limited  to  Canada,  than  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  written 
in  French,  the  language  of  m>  country,  and  one  which,  from 
its  scientific  usefulness,  has  become  an  essential  part  of  a 
liberal  education  on  this  continent,  anti  among  all  the  enlight- 
en d  nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarki^ble,  that  out  of  the  myriads  of  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets,  with  which  every  minute  department  of 
medicine  abounds,  not  one  treatise  should  have  ever  been  at- 
tempted, or  perhaps  thought  of,  on  a  subject  replete  with  such 
interesting  consequences,  and  in  which  the  comforts  and  hap- 
piness of  mankind  are  so  deeply  involved.  Its  importance  to 
the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence  seems  also  to  have  been 
greatly  overlooked ;  owing  probably,  more  to  the  obscurity 
and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  than  to  a  want  of  conviction  of 
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its  utefahieu,  abttrmctedly  consideredt  in  a  vtritty  of  legal 
cases. 

Immense  labours  are  daily  beslowed  Id  researches  on  the 
means  of  soothing  the  ordinary  infirmities  incident  to  o«r 
nature ;  but  no  attention  appears  to  be  given  towards  averting 
one,  which  is  the  most  dreadful  of  M  calamities*  1  do  not 
pretend  to  say,  that  the  causes  which  brmg  on  a  sudden  death 
are  totally  unknown  to  the  profession  ;  but,  as  they  are  to  be 
referred  to  diseases,  which,  although  known  to  exist  in  the 
human  body,  are,  however,  so  obscure  and  delusive  as  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  generality  of  medical  men,  their  ex- 
istence is  seldom  suspected,  without  the  appearance  of  that 
train  of  symptoms  by  which  they  are  expected  to  manifest 
themselves. 

Even  some  of  the  diseases  to  which  I  am  about  to  allude, 
have  not  yet  been  considered  a  more  frequent  cause  of  sudden 
death,  than  all  others,  from  which  they  appear  only  to  differ 
by  their  rapid  and  speedy,  but  grad  .al  termination.  Hence, 
wheti  a  person  dies  suddenly,  without  the  aMparent  existence 
of  some  previous  disorder  of  a  nature  adequate  to  that  eflect, 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  that  event,  before 
be  has  examined  and  discovered  it  by  a  earefnl  dissection. 
But,  without  referring  to  the  prejndires  which  so  often  frus- 
trate our  expectations  of  a  post-mortem  examination,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  that  cause 
in  the  living  subject ;  and  the  means  of  averting  its  dreadful 
consequence  wUI  then  immediately  present  themselves,  even 
to  an  ordinary  skilful  and  intelligent  practitioner.  For,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  with  propriety,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
science,  that  a  disease  once  well  ascertained  and  understood, 
is  already  half  cured.  I  may  also  assert  here,  that  my  inqur- 
ries  on  this  subject  have  led  me  to  tlie  pleasing  conviction, 
that  medicine  possesses  in  a  great  measure  the  means  of  check- 
ing their  sudden  termination,  although  their  entire  removal 
may  yet  long  baffle  all  our  attempts. 

1  have  been  induced  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  recent  event  which  has  deprived  this  state  of 
its  Chief  Magistrate,  in  order  to  submit  my  ideas  to  the  te^Y^ 
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of  farther  observations.  For,  whilst  all  classes  ooite  to  de- 
plore the  death  of  Governor  Clinton  as  a  great  public  loss, 
oar  profession,  not  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  republic 
of  letters,  of  which  that  individual  was  so  distinguished  a 
member,  but  more  particularly  as  guardians  of  the  lives  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  feel  another  interest  in  the  nature  of  that 
event,  unconnected  with  any  of  the  political  feelings  which, 
as  a  Canadian  citizen,  1  cannot  share  in  a  common  degree 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  As  I  intend,  however,  to  treat  this 
subject  more  at  length  in  the  French  Journal  which  I  am 
about  to  publish  here,  as  a  new  series  of  the  Quebec 
Medical  Journal,  I  will,  for  the  present,  confine  myself  to  re- 
capitulate my  ideas  on  the  causes  of  sudden  death,  contained 
in  the  article  referred  to,  and  the  course  of  inquiry  which  I 
have  adopted  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  conclusion. 

It  is  now  universally  allowed,  I  believe,  since  the  writings 
of  Bichat,  that  death  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  one  of  the  following  organs : 
the  luogps,  the  brain,  and  the  heart ;  whilst  no  other  can  pro- 
duce the  same  result  but  by  means  of  one  of  them,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  whole,  through  their  natural  dependence  on 
each  other.  We  know  jof  no  disease  oC  the  lungs  which  can 
bring  on  a  sudden  dissolution,  without  a  previous  manifesta- 
tion of  symptoms  by  which  it  is  always  strongly  marked,  and 
which  can  ever  assume  an  alarming  character  without  passing 
through  various  stages.  It  is,  of  course,  needless  to  say  that 
none  of  my  remarks  are  to  be  extended  to  any  case  of  death 
by  violence,  poison,  or  o&ir  external  causes. 

The  only  condition  of  the  brain  which  may  cause  a  speedy 
death,  is  an  accumulation  of  fluid,  bloody  or  watery,  in  any 
part  within  the  shall,  occasioning  a  compression  of  the  brain. 
This  sort  of  accident  constituting  apoplexy,  and  a  consequent 
palsy,  particularly  in  old  people,  has  never  been  known  to 
produce  instantaneous  death,  which  may,  indeed,  take  place 
in  a  very  few  hours,  but  not  without  being  preceded  by  the 
peculiar  characteristic  symptoms  of  apoplexy.  Such  was 
lately  the  case  with  Mr.  Emmet.  We  even  know  that  it  is 
sometimes  in  oar  power  to  rescue  the  patient  from  ^l^^v^^^^J^lvc 
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fects  of  that  compressioo,  by  removing  or  relieving  it.  I  nay 
therefore  conclade  that  the  heart  alone  is  the  seat  of  those  af* 
fections  which  occasion  a  sudden  death. 

This  singnlar  hollow  muscle  has  frequently  been  noticed 
BS  the  seat  of  several  diseases  almost  altogether  unknown  to 
the  ancients ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  not  much  better 
understood  by  physicians  at  the  present  day,  than  at  the  tine 
of  Morgagni.  Buonapcu'te^s  private  physician.  Baron  Cor* 
visart,  is  the  first  and  yet  the  only  writer  who  has  ever  been 
able  to  trace  the  nature  of  the  various  disorders  with  which 
the  heart  is  liable  to  be  affiscted,  and  his  description  of  their 
character  is  such,  that  they  ought  to  rank  in  our  nosological 
tablets.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  disease  of  the  heart  has 
since  been  observed,  which  he  has  not  accurately  described. 
The  most  common  of  them  is  called  an  aneurism  of  the  heart, 
or  a  dilatation  of  its  parietes,  accompanied  with  an  increase 
or  a  diminution  of  their  thickness.  This  affection  generally 
runs  through  its  course  by  degrees,  and  will  seldom  escape 
the  attentive  observer.  But,  as  it  is  a  circumstance  almost 
peculiar  to  all  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  that  the  appetite  is 
not  impaired,  nor  the  vigour  of  either  body  or  mind  sensibly 
diminished,  nor  the  functions  of  the  bowels  or  otbef  organs 
at  all  deranged,  except  that  of  respiration,  which  is  more  or 
less  disturbed  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  com* 
plaint,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  physician  will 
mistake  the  case  for  asthma,  particularly  if  the  corpulence 
of  the  patient  be  such  as  to  leave  «ome  reasonable  doubt  of 
at  least  the  possibility  of  a  mechanical  impediment  to  respira- 
tion. Hence  the  disease  will  aVive  at  its  height,  and  the  pa- 
tient be  carried  off  suddenly,  before  the  real  nature  of  his  dis- 
order is  at  all  suspected. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  we  ought  constant- 
ly to  bear  in  mind,  in  relation  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  that  a 
complaint,  sometimes  occasioning  but  little  uneasiness,  should 
be  found  adequate  to  a  cause  of  death:  that,  whilst  we  are 
so  involunurily  led  to  calculate  the  degree  of  danger  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  we  should  have  to  wit- 
ness that  danger  in  others  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  an  ipverse  ratiof  ^ 
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Here,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  step  between  a  sUgbt  indis- 
poiitioQ  and  an  inevitable  death.  How  important  is  it  then 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  complainu,  and 
above  all,  with  their  dangerous  consequences. 

But  an  aneurism  is  not  the  only  disease  of  the  heart  which 
can  bring  on  such  fatal  results,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  it 
is  perhaps  the  least  common  cause ;  for  there  are  others^ 
but  particularly  those  degenerescences  of  the  whole  viscus, 
those  excrescences  or  ossified  processes  so  often  found  in  its 
substance,  in  its  cavity,  or  about  some  of  its  orifices,  existing 
independently  of  any  constitutional  afiection  or  vitiated  habit, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  attendant  on  the  most  healthy  subject; 
and  which  are  therefore  more  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  practitioner. 

The  existence  of  those  afiections  will  be  detected  by  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  state  of  the  circulation,  particularly  to 
tbe  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist  and 
and  at  tbe  axilla.  1  will  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  those  symp- 
toms; they  are,  or  ought  to  be  well  known  to  every  practitioner, 
and  easily  deduced  from  the  physiology  and  mechanism  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but  I  would  particularly  recom- 
mend the  able  description  given  of  them  by  Corvisart,  which 
will  be  found  of  great  service  to  those  who  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  devote  their  attention  to  this  subject.  I  may  per- 
haps also  observe  here,  that  my  own  observation  does  not 
allow  me  to  place  much  confidence  in  the  sound  of  tbe  chest 
by  percuiiion^  which,  according  to  that  writer,  is  in  most  of 
those  complaints,  what  he  calls  tin  son  mdt^  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  words,  tanquam  percuiH  femoris. 

One  particular  circumstance  is  to  be  attended  to  with  re- 
spect to  their  treatment,  which  is,  that  as  their  progress,  if  not 
their  origin  itself,  is  the  natural  and  unavoidable  consequence 
of  the  performance  of  tiie  functions  of  the  heart  itself,  even  in 
the  8\ate  of  health,  the  least  possible  deviation  from  the  strict 
regimen  necessary  to  be  pursued,  will  frequently  be  found 
sufficieM  to  counteract  the  most  powerful  means  which  medi- 
cioe  possesses  of  checking,  if  not  of  curing  the  disease.  For 
example,  in  an  aneurism  of  the  heart,  which  is  bv&riheTp 
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most  common  of  them  all^  those  distressing  palpitations  which 
occur  by  JitSy  are  to  be  considered  as  the  natural  efforts  of 
that  organ  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  by  the  mass  of 
blood,  which  has  then  become  disproportionate  to  its  diamC' 
irual  capacity  in  the  active  aneurism,  or  its  physical  and  con- 
tractile power  in  the  paisivf.  Perfect  rest  of  both  body  and 
mind,  but  particularly  of  the  latter,  being  of  the  first  conse- 
quence in  these  cases,  the  least  degree  of  excitement,  by  ac- 
celerating the  circulation,  will  bring  on  those  palpitations 
whereby  the  disease  ts  increased  ;  and  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  one  of  those  fits  is  perhaps  greater  than  the  relief  which 
can  be  obtained  from  the  best  treatment  for  several  weeks. 

Those  fits  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  diseases  of  the  hearty 
and  it  is  generally  in  one  of  them  that  the  patient  is  suddenly 
carried  off.  This  fact  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
the  illustrious  deceased  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded,  when, 
to  use  the  words  of  his  family  physician,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared '*  distressed  fbr  breath."  I  would  venture  to  say  that, 
previous  to  this  struggle  for  breath,  the  heart  had  already 
ceased  beating,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lungs  were  mak- 
ing efforts  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  blood  accumulating 
in  them  from  the  want  of  its  natural  outlet  through  the  heart. 
This  fact  may  be  observed  in  ordinary  occurrences  in 
life ;  for,  when  in  consequence  of  mental  excitement,  th^ 
blood,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  accumulated  in 
the  interior  organs,  a  deep  inspiration,  a  sigh^  is  the  means 
which  nature  immediately  resorts  to,  in  order  to  afford  a  free 
circulation  to  the  blood,  by  thus  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  vessels.  In  fits  of  anger,  joy,  or  terror,  if  the  mass  of 
blood  accumulated  in  the  heart  is  such  as  to  offer  a  mecha- 
nical resistance  which  it  cannot  overcome  by  its  contractile 
power,  its  nriotion  ceases,  and  after  a  few  fruitless  inspirations, 
the  person  drops  down  dead.  Such  is  the  case  with  those 
who  die  in  a  fit  of  anger,  joy,  terror,  or  grief.  Bodily  pain 
has  even  been  known  to  produce  the  same  result ;  hence  the 
propriety  in  persons  undergoing  painfiil  operations  of  reliev- 
ing themselves  by  their  groaning,  sighs,  crying  out,  and  giv- 
ing free  uttet ance  to  their  sufferings.  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  v^uu^le 
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I  most  confess  that  oor  means  of  affording  relief  in  the  dis- 
eases I  have  mentioned,  are  yet  very  limited ;  but,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  1^  a  more  careful  attention  than  has  heretofore 
been  given  to  the  subject,  we  may  improve  them,  or  perkapt 
discover  others  more  effectual.  The  most  powerful  which 
we  know  of  at  this  day  are  blood-letting  a  d  diet  carried  ^  a 
great  extent,  but  they  are  evidently  inadequate  to  a  cure 
without  some  more  direct  means.  D:seases  of  the  heart, 
however,  are  more  commonly  met  with  in  elderly  people,  and 
we  know  that  frequent  bleedings  will  dispose  them  to  drop- 
sical affections,  without  curing  the  former  affections ;  but,  if 
we  can,  by  that  means,  avert  their  abrupt  terniioation,  it  cer- 
tainly is  the  least  pledge  we  can  produce  to  suffering  huma- 
nity of  the  utility  of  our  profession,  when  that  teplorable  be- 
nefit is  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  protracted  but 
not  less  incurable  disease. 
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Art  I.  A  Synopsis  of  t\e  Diseases  i^f  the  Eye,  <md  their  Treat- 
went ;  to  which  are  prejixed  a  short  Anaiomieal  Description^  and 
a  Sketch  of  the  Physiology  of  that  Organ  By  Benjamin  Tra- 
VERS,  F.R.S.  SurgeoD  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  Notes 
and  Additions  by  Edward  Delafibld,  M.  D.  Surgeon  to  the 
New- York  Eye  Infirmaiy^  and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
First  American  from  the  3d  London  edition.  New- York,  18S5. 
8?o.  pp.  474.  .^ 

Bt  persons  more  distingaished  for  their  wit,  than  for  either 
their  judgment  or  candour,  the  practice  so  prevalent  in  this 
country,  of  republishing  valuable  foreign  works,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  notes  by  some  American  editor,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  severe  censure  and  reproach.  It  has  been  urged, 
that  while  it  held  out  to  the  editor  in  this  country  a  cheap  and 
ready  way  of  gaining  ^r3tH|nction  which  probably  he  did  not 
merit,  it  has  had  a  tendency  to  check  the  spirit  of  original 
authorship,  and  thus  discoura^  among  our  own  countrynoen 
those  labours  which  would  be  (he  most  honourable  to  the  ge- 
neral reputation  of  the  profession.  We  confess  that  our  opi- 
nions on  this  subject  have  been;  and  still  are  entirely  different/ 
We  have  always  looked  upon  the  republication  of  standard 
foreign  works  in  this  country,  as  a  substantial  and  solid  bene- 
fit conferred  upon  the  cause  of  medical  science,  and  we  have 
always  considered  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  ren- 
dering us  this  benefit,  (whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,) 
as  entitled  to  the  commendation  and  gr&titude^o|  J^^  {^^^({/^[^ 
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of  onr  art.    lodeed^  we  do  not  know  o(  any  one  tbhig  which 
has  aided  so  materially  as  this  in  the  rapid  and  astonishing  ad- 
vances which  medicine  has  certainly  made  anongsl  us  within  a 
very  few  years  past.  As  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  it 
has  rather  encouraged  than  repressed  the  ambition  of  our  ori- 
ginal writers  ;  and,  even  if  it  had  not,  we  are  not  tnre  that  the 
public  or  the  profession  would  have  been  materially  the  sufierers. 
The  extreme  sensitiveness  in  relation  to  every  thing  Ameri- 
can, which  has  been  so  assiduously  cherished,  has  induced  us 
too  often  to  look  with  a  degree  of  kindness  and  partiality 
upon  productions  which,  under  other  circumstances,  wonid 
have  drawn  down  upon  their  authors  the  lash  of  severe  but 
merited  criticism.     Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling,  a  ge- 
neral immunity  seems  to  be  enjoyed  by  our  writers,  and  the 
only  contest  among  our  leading  journalists  seems  to  be,  who 
shall  sing  the  loudest  hosannas  to  tke  triumphs  of  American 
genius.     As  might  be  expected  under  these  circumstances, 
anqNricism  has  grown  bold  among  us,  and  the  plunderings  of 
encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  libraries  of  knowledge,  fiic.  &g. 
are  sure  to  be  abundantly  lauded,  provided  they  are  only  pre- 
sented under  the  imposing  title  of  an  original  production.    It 
is  the  same  general  feeling  which  has  given  such  scope  to 
those  small  wares  #f  medical  literature,denominated  text  brnth^ 
with  whidi  we  are  «t  present  inundated  in  this  country,  and 
which,for  the  most  part,  furnish  no  other  evidence  of  the  capacity 
of  the  author,  or  rather  compiler j  than  that  he  can  read  and 
write.     Now  all  this,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  not  very  likely 
to  aid  substantially  amongst  as  the  cause  of  medical  science^ 
and  it  is  high  time  that  some  check  should  be  given  to  a 
system  whirh  is  bolstering  up  the  weak,  the  vain,  and  the  su- 
perficial, and  which,  in  an  especial  manner,  is  operating  to  the 
detriment  of  the  younger  members  of  the  professicm  to  a  most 
alarming  extent.  If  our  Journalists  had  independence  enough  to 
do  their  duty,  the  evil  would  not  long  be  complained  of;  but, 
unfortunately  ,those  of  them  who  make  the  greatest  pretensions, 
and  who  undertake  to  dictate  laws  to  the  medical  public,  are 
themselves  too  frequently  obnoxious  to  the  very  same  charge. 
In  the  mean  time,we  do  not  know  of  any  thing  so  likely  to  foster 
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flound  and  wboiesotne  taste — to  eQcoorage  deep  and  solid 
learning — and  to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  jodgment 
in  this  country,  as  to  make  oar  brethren  here  extensively  fa- 
miliar wich  the  rich  firoits  of  foreign  thought  and  learning  ; 
and  if  some  name  already  valued  and  revered  among  us,  can 
be  brought  to  aid  in  extending  the  circulation  of  these  works, 
it  is  only  still  farther  enhancing  the  benefit.  Under  this  view, 
we  have  always  thought  that  Dr.  Ru^h,  in  causing  to  be  re- 
published in  this  country  under  the  sanction  of  bis  popular 
name  and  extended  influence,  such  works  as  those  of  Syden- 
ham,Pringle,Hillary,Clegbom  and  others,did  more  for  the  real 
improvement  of  the  profession,  than  all  his  successors  put  to- 
gether have  done  by  their  boasted  '^  systems"  and  compila- 
tions. 

Such  being  our  views,  we  cannot  but  look  with  a  favour- 
able eye  upon  the  republication  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Travers. 
In  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  it  has  long  since  esta- 
bliKhfd  a  high  reputation,  and  the  American  edition  by  Dr. 
Delafield  is  greatly  improved  by  the  judicious  and  valuable 
notes  which  he  has  added. 

As  the  original  work  of  Mr.  Travers  is  so  generally  known, 
our  only  object  is  to  notice  some  of  the  additions  by  the 
American  editor,  by  way  of  recommending  the  present  edi- 
tion to  the  more  general  perusal  of  our  professional  brethren. 

Strabiitnus^  with  Double  Vision. — Dr.  Delafield  relates  two 
cases  of  this  afiection  somewhat  peculiar,  in  the  first,  the 
double  vision  continued  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time 
than  is  usually  known  to  be  the  case.  In  general,  the  double 
vision  gradually  subsides,  and  the  squinting  eye  becomes  ac- 
commodated to  the  new  direction  of  its  axis.  In  this  case  it 
remained  permanent  for  five  years. 

*'  J.  6.  was  attacked  six  years  ago,  with  remitteat  fever  of  extremely 
tedious  and  obstioate  character,  leaving  him  in  a  state  of  debility  from 
which  he  very  slowly  recovered.  Daring  his  coovalesceoce,  the  right  eye 
began  to  be  affected  with  strabitnraa  and  doable  vision,  which  increased' 
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until  it  iras  impossible  (br  him  to  look  with  both  ejes  without  tyrodvcini^ 
pain  in  the  head  and  coofasion  of  thought.  It  distressed  the  patient  ex- 
eeeding^j,  and  kept  him  in  a  nerrons,  irritable  condition,  which  impaired 
has  health,  and  rendered  life  a  burden  to  him.  Pour  years  Bfter  the  ac- 
cession of  the  disease,  he  applied  to  the  New -York  Eye  Infirmary,  with  a 
request  that  the  affected  eye  might  be  destroyed,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
his  distress.  It  was  then  ascertained  (hat  he  saw  perfectly  well  witb 
either  eye  singly,  when  the  other  was  corered,  but  the  double  rision  was 
complete  when  both  were  nsed.^ 

**  Another  case  of  double  vision  has  since  occurred  to  me,  not  unworthy 
of  record.  A  man  received  a  violent  kick  upon  the  cheek,  just  below  the 
right  eye,  from  a  maniac,  whom  he  was  endeavouring  to  secure.  The  im- 
mediate consequence  was  double  vision,  but  in  a  vertical  instead  of  an  hori- 
zontal direction.  Every  object  at  which  the  patient  looked  appeared  don* 
ble,  but  the  image  of  one  above  the  other.  On  examination,  a  firm  swel- 
ling, caused  by  extravasated  blood,  was  felt  below  the  eye,  deep  in  the  or- 
bit, and  it  was  evident  that  the  organ  was  somewhat  pushed  up  out  of  its 
natural  direction.  On  placing  a  finger  beneath  the  other  eye  and  pressing 
into  the  orbit,  the  double  vision  was  immediately  corrected,  by  the  axis  of 
the  sound  eye  being  made  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  injured  one, 
while  the  symptom  returned  as  soon  as  the  fioger  was  removed.  The 
extravasated  blood  was  gradually  absorbed,  and  the  patient  after  a  few 
weeks  regained  correct  vision.**    pp.  177 — 9. 

Disorganization  of  the  Vitreous  Hutnor^  with  tremulous 
Jrif.^— Under  this  head  we  are  furnished  with  the  following 
observations  of  the  editor. 

"  Disorganization  of  the  vitreous  humor,  with  tremulous  iris,  although 
coming  on  spontaneously,  is  not  necessarily  productive  of  blindness.  A 
young  lady,  from  Vermont,  arrived  in  this  city  in  the  early  part  of  last 
sdrnmerr,  to  obtain  advice  in  such  a  case.  The  iris  was  tremukms,  the  eye- 
ball toft^  and  readily  yielding  to  pressure,  and  the  leos,  having  lost  its  sup- 
port in  the  vitreous  humor,  had  fallen  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  No  severe  inflammation  accompanied  this  unnatural  situation 
of  the  lens,  but  it  was  productive  of  occasional  pain,  and  almost  completely 
destroyed  vision  by  lying  in  front  of  the  pupil.  The  lens  Was  still  trans- 
parent, exc^t  at  its  edges,  and  altbeuf^  it  boA  renxaiaed  hi  this  sitintien 
several  motilhs,  wm  very  little  dimintshed  by  ebsorption.  The  other  eye 
having  been  lost  in  childhood,  from  accident,  the  patient  was  thus  deprived 
of  all  useful  vision.  A  section  was  made  in  the  (M>mea,  through  which  it 
was  intended  to  extract  the  dislocated  lens^  but  immedtately  upon  with- 
dra#ing  the  kotfs,  it  passed  back  through  the  pupil«andiell  below  the  axis 
of  ftskm  Me  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  No  inflammation  foUowed  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  patient  recovered  in  a  few  days.    The  sight  was  rendered  so 
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perfect,  that,  with  a  proper  c^lass,  she  could  read  and  seir  as  well  as  any 
oatieot  who  bad  oodeiYODe  the  operatioD  for  cataiact. 

<*  Id  a  similar  case  the  result  was  differeot. 

^  W.  D. ,  a  shoemaker  of  this  city,  wounded  his  left  eye  with  an 

awl,  about  sixteen  years  before  he  applied  at  the  Infirmary.  The  instru- 
ment pierced  the  cornea  and  lens,  which,  in  consequence,  became  opaque, 
and  the  eye  lost  its  power  of  rision.  It  gzre  him  little  or  no  inconyeni- 
ence,  until  the  day  before  he  came  to  the  Infirmary,  when  on  rising  in  the 
morning,  he  found  the  eye  beginning  to  be  inflamed,with  gradually  increas- 
ing pain,  and  the  lens  lying  in  the  anterior  chamber.  On  examining  it,  in 
addition  to  these  symptoms,  the  iris  was  obseryed  to  be  tremulous,  and  the 
whole  organ  pretematorally  soft.  Sight  was  entirely  extinct;  the  eye  not 
being  sensible  in  the  slightest  degree  to  light.  It  was  evident  here,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  accident,  a  process  of  disoiganization  had  been  set 
up  in  the  vitreous  humor,  which  eventually  depriving  the  lens  of  its  sup- 
port, had  allowed  it  to  escape  into  the  anterior  chamber.  To  prevent  the 
dangerous  inflammation  likely  to  follow  this  state  of  the  parts,  the  lens  was 
extracted  through  a  section  of  the  cornea.  The  wound  healed  well,  and 
the  eye  regained  its  healthy  appearance,  but  of  course,  remained  perfectly 
blind. 

*^  Our  author  remarks,  that  a  tremulous  state  of  the  iris  may  follow  the 
rough  performance  of  the  operations  of  couching,  and  that  by  absorption. 
It  is  equally  true  that  it  may  sometimes  follow  them  when  performed  in  the 
most  skilful  manner,  and  be  productive  of  no  ill  consequences  to  the  pa- 
tient. In  such  cases,  the  tremulous  state  of  the  iris  is  often  not  perma- 
nent, but  subsides  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks ;  rather  disproving  our 
author^  position  that  it  is  ^*  always  connected  with  a  relative  disproportion 
of  the  vitreous  huroor,^  for  such  a  condition  of«the  parts  must  be  un- 
changeable, and  its  effect  in  producing  tremor  of  the  iris  permanent^  pp. 
208,9. 

Glaucoma. — This  is  a  rare  affectioo,  and  is  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Travers.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Delafield. 
This  disease  consists  in  a  gradual  conversion  of  the  vitreous 
humour  into  a  yellowish  green  Substance,  with  a  partial  or 
complete  abolition  of  vision.  By  the  Germans,  this  disease 
is  considered  as  always  associated  with  a  gouty  diathesis — a 
position  exceedingly  questionable.  Dr.  D.  has  met  with  se- 
veral cases  of  It,  in  which  no  evidences  of  this  diathesis  were 
present. 

**  It  appears  to  be  more  consistent  with  sound  pathology,  to  consider  the 
disease  as  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  all  the 
morbid  ebasges  which  occur,  as  dependent  upon  this  inflammatioo  for  their 
cause. 
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<*  When  the  disease  cammences,  the  patient  saffers  pain  across  the  eye- 
brows, sometimes  slight  at  others  excessirely  seFere,  and  accompanied 
with  a  sense  of  rending  and  extreme  distension,  if  we  now  examine  the 
eje,  we  perceive  that  there  is  a  change  of  colour,  not  immediately  behind 
the  iris,  as  in  cataract,  but  deep-seated  in  the  globe.  This,  perhaps,  is 
not  at  first  easily  distinguished,  but  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  becomes 
extremely  manifest.  By  dilating  the  pupil  by  means  of  belladonna  or  stra- 
monium, and  exposing  the  eye  to  a  bright  light,  we  can  see  the  change  of 
ookmr  yery  early  in  the  disease.  The  patient  Fery  soon  begins  to  be 
troabled  with  specks  and  motes  floating  before  the  eyes,  and  finds  his  vi- 
sioD  beginning  to  be  seriously  impaired.  As  the  colour  of  the  vitreous 
humor  deepens,  the  sight  is  more  and  more  injured,  although  not  always 
in  an  equally  increasing  ratio.  The  pupil  g^radually  becomes  more  and 
more  sluggish  in  its  motions,  until  eventually  it  remains  fixed.  After  a 
time  the  lens  frequently  undergoes  the  same  change  in  appearance,  and 
assvmes  also  a  greenish  colour ;  caiaracta  glaucomatosa^  as  it  is  called.  It 
inoreases  also  in  bulk,  fills  the  posterior  chamber,  presses  upon  the  iris, 
and  at  last  pushing  itself  into  the  dilated  pupil,  partly  enters  the  anterior 
chamber.  Eventually  the  pain  subsides ;  the  eyeball  begins  to  diminish 
in  sise,  becomes  atrophic,  and  sinking  into  the  orbit,  the  lids  entirely  close 
over  it. 

**  When  glaocoma  has  commenced  in  one  eye,  it  generally,  if  not  always, 
extends  also  to  the  other,  if  not  arrested  by  remedies ;  and  we  will  often  see 
the  disease  in  its  di^reot  stages  in  the  two  eyes. 

**  In  its  fully  formed  stage,  glancoaia  is  absolutely  incurable ;  but  it  may 
often  be  checked  in  its  progress:  and  when  only  one  eye  is  yet  affected, 
it  may  sometimes  be  prevented  extending  to  the  other.  We  cannot  restore 
the  transparency  of  the  vitreous  humor,  but  may  occasionally  arrest  the 
disease,  and  even  improve  the  impaired  vision. 

^  TrwjOmerU. — T4iis  must  be  purely  antiphlogistic,  and  in  general,  simi- 
lar to  what  is  proper  for  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  textures  of  the 
eye.  Ix)cal  bkxid-letting,  by  means  of  copping  or  leeches,  frequently  re. 
peated,  purging,  and  counter-irritation,  perseveringly  persisted  in,  are 
the  proper  remedies  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease ;  together  with  regu- 
lated diet,  and  rest  both  of  the  organ,  and  the  body  generally.  This  treatment 
may  be  advantageously  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  moderate  use  of 
mercury,  in  its  milder  forms,  such  as  Plummer's  or  the  blue  pill.  Either 
of  these  may  be  used  until  they  slightly  affect  the  system,  but  not  too 
freely  or  too  rapidly ;  as  the  attendant  state  of  the  constitution  is  gene- 
rally such  as  not  to  bear  the  remedy  in  large  quantities.  Under  the  use  of 
this  all-powerful  medicine,  we  are  assured,  that  after  the  change  of  colour 
bad  evidently  taken  place,  the  transparency  of  the  eye  has  been  complete- 
ly restored,  and  the  patient  regained  perfect  vision.^    pp.  215—17. 

Congenital  Cataract. — Under  this  head  Mr.  Travers  re- 
marks that  he  "  has  heard  of  the  complete  spontaneous  ab-c 
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sorption  of  the  congenital  cataract  at  an  early  age ;  and,  al- 
though the  eyes  had  a  constant  tremulous  motion,  the  persoM 
was  in  after-life  enabled  to  follow  useful  occupations.  1  have 
never  seen  such  a  case,  but  1  refer  to  an  instance  which  is  well 
authenticated."  A  well  marked  case  of  this  kind  is  supplied 
by  Dr.  Delafield. 

"  A  f  emlefiwii  from  Cbarkston,  S.  C.  brought  his  child,  a  little  s*irl  7 
years  oJd,  to  this  citj,  for  advice,  io  consequeooe  of  the  iinperfectioD  of  her 
tight.  He  described  the  pupils  as  bariog  had  a  white  appearance  a  hm 
dajs  after  birth,  which  after  sereral  months,  began  gradually  to  duninisb, 
until,  before  the  child  was  two  years  old,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  seen*  Itt 
the  meantime  the  child's  sight  had  gradually  improved.  W  hen  brought  to 
ae,  she  could  see  suficiently  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  not 
80  accurately  as  to  learn  either  to  read  or  sew.  The  eyes  had  the  tro—i* 
lous  motion  referred  to  by  our  author.  The  pupils  looked  perfectly  dear, 
and  were  of  a  jet  black.  The  case  had  been  repeatedly  pronomoed 
amaurosis,  and  if  merely  examined  independently  of  its  history,  might  be 
readily  mistaken  for  \U  The  history  of  the  case,  however,  proved  deci- 
dedly that  the  child  had  congenital  cataract,  which  had  been  gradually 
absorbed,  and  thus  the  power  of  rision  had  been  gained.  Extract  of  stra- 
monium was  applied,  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated.  All  doubt  was  now 
removed :  slight  spots  of  opacity,  of  a  silvery  briglitness,  but  very  small, 
and  with  considerable  spaces  between  them,  were  seen  scattered  over  the 
capsules  of  each  lens,  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  imperfection  of  the 
sight.  The  parents  of  the  child  would  not  consent  to  an  operatioD  at  the 
time,  and  the  result  of  the  case  has  not  been  ascertained.^   p.  244. 

Hereditary  Caiaract. — A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  . 
is  recorded  by  the  editor. 

<*  A  girl,  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  congenital  cataracts,  is  now  at  the 
Infirmary,  and  has  been  operated  upon  once  by  m}'  coUengue,  Dr.  Rod- 
gers.  Her  grandfather,  futher,  and  two  uncles,  with  a  number  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  amounting  altogether  to  twenty -one,  are 
more  or  less  affected  with  some  degree  of  congenital  opacity  of  the  lens. 
In  sereral  of  them  it  is  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent  reading,  but  in  all,  the 
inroluntary  motion  of  the  eye,  so  common  in  congenital  cataract,  is  pre- 
sent."   p.  226. 

Pemlinr  protrtuion  of  the  £ye-&al/.— On  this  subject  we 
are  furnished  with  the  following  interesting  note. 

There  is  a  variety  of  disease,  aooompanied  by  protmsioo  of  tbaeye- 
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tag  opoD  a  diifofoot  cause.  Id  this  cato,  we  obsanre  a  gradually  iucroas- 
11^  and  unifbrm  protrotioo  of  the  i^lobe  pimg  on  ibr  a  certaia  length  of 
time,  without  aov  change  io  the  texture  of  the  aye,  or  the  appearance  of 
any  tdmor  at  its  side,  bat  appareoUy  depending  upon  a  simple  increaie  in 
volume  of  the  cellular  and  adipose  sobOaooe  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit — 
It  occurs  only,  as  I  have  remarked,  io  scrophulous  children,  whoec  general 
health  is  much  impaired.  My  attention  was  firsl  called  to  this  affisctioD  hy 
a  paper  of  M.  Louis  in  the  MeoK>irs  of  the  French  Royal  Academy  of  Sur- 
gery, Vol.  V,  p.  £14. 

**  He  there  quotes  a  case  from  Theophilus  Booetus,  of  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age,  whose  right  eye  was  almost  entirely  protruded  from  its  sock- 
et The  ohild  was  efideatly  soropholous,  and  a  tense  and  swelled  abdomen 
showed  the  extent  of  the  struoous  diathesis.  The  patient,  after  baling 
been  purged,  was  for  a  month  put  upon  the  use  of  tincture  of  rhubarb. — 
The  eye  gradually  sunk  in  the  orbit,  in  proportion  hb  the  abdomen  decreased 
in  size  and  tension  ;  and  when  a  healthy  state  of  the  abdominal  riscera 
was  re-established,  the  Organ  had  regained  its  natural  situation  without  any 
other  treatment 

^  No  modem  author,  that  I  have  consulted,  notices  this  curious  disease ; 
but  I  hare  met  with  more  than  one  instance  of  it  One  case  cloaely  re- 
vambled  that  jnst  quoted.  It  occurred  in  a  negro  child  of  about  six  yean 
of  age,  in  whom  the  stnunons  diathesis  was  strongly  manked.  Both  eyns 
were  considerably  proCmded  from  their  orhtts.  A  mode  of  treatment  si- 
milar to  that  adopted  by  Sonatas*  was  pnrsued ;  and  fc^  a  king  oourae  nf 
pmgatiTes,  with  other  remediei  oaknlated  to  improie  thegenoml  heakh> 
I  emntnally  snooeeded  in  curing  the  diseaae."   pp.  245, 6. 

Pecttltar  Species  of  Ulceration  of  the  Eyelidi. 

**  The  eyelids  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  species  of  ulceration,  apparent- 
ly i^  a  syphilitic  character,  strongly  resembling  chancres  in  appearance, 
yet  probably  a  symptom  of  secondary  sypbilis.  These  ulcers  are  yery 
foul,  of  a  white  colour,  deeply  excavated,  with  hard  edges,  and  having  no 
disposition  to  granulate.  Tbey  commence  on  the  ciliary  maigin,  and  ex- 
tend to  both  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  of  the  lid.  I  have  seen 
them  involve  the  puncta ;  and  in  one  instance,  ulcers  of  precisely  the  same 
character  were  situated  on  the  cheek  and  ala  of  tlie  nose. 

**  Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  ulcers, 
whether  syphilitic  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  appropriate  remedy. 
They  always  require  and  readily  yield  under  the  use  of  mercury.  Any 
of  the  ordinary  forms  of  the  remedy  will  generally  succeed,  but  the  most 
appropriate  is  the  corrosive  muriate,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  three 
times  a  day  ;  the  patient  at  the  same  time  making  free  use  of  decoct  sar- 
npariUm.  The  ulcers  may  be  dressed  with  the  ung.  nitric  oxyd.  hydr.— - 
Undecthis  treatment,  thej  soon  assume  a  healthy  aspect  and  granulating 
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surface.  The  result  is  generaliy  much  more  favourable  than  was  antici- 
pated ;  for  little  or  do  deformity  is  left  after  healing^  the  ulcers  of  the 
lids,  which  appeared  to  have  destroyed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ciliary 
mai^g^n. 

"  Almost  all  the  cases  of  this  disease  which  have  occurred  at  the  New- 
Tork  Eye  Infirmary  have  been  in  females,  and  the  grater  proportion  of 
these  oegroeB.^    pp.  t54,  5. 

The  foregoing  notes  are  added  to  the  Section  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vers'  work  which  treats  of  the^ "  Pathology*^  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  E^e. — Under  the  section  which  is  devoted  to 
Treatment i  we  have  an  additional  number  of  valuable  notes. 

Scarifications  and  Leeches  in  Simple  Conjunctival  Inflam- 
mation.— On  these  points  Dr.  D.  makes  some  judicious  ob- 
servations, in  the  correctness  of  which  we  fully  concur. 

<'  Little  good  is  to  be  derived  from  scarificatioDs  of  the  eonjuuctiva,  in 
tiie  mode  in  which  that  operation  is  very  commonly  performed.  If  the 
scarification  be  not  made  exactly  in  the  proper  situation,  so  little  blobd  is 
obtained  as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  patient  On  everting  the  lower 
eyelid,  we  may  observe  about  a  line  within  the  margin  of  the  lid,  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  membrane,  exactly  parallel  with  the  tarsal  border,  more  vascu- 
lar than  the  rest ;  the  vascularity  still  more  conspicuous  if  inflammation 
be  present.  A  single  stroke  of  a  sharp  scalpel  drawn  along  this  line,  will 
furnish  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  if  the  lid  be  kept  everted  as  long  as  the 
bleeding  continues.  If  the  scarification  be  made  even  a  single  line  nearer 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  little  or  no  blood  is  obtained.  The  situation  meant 
to  be  designated  is  that  in  which  the  conjunctiva  is  firmly  adherent  to  the 
tarsus ;  as  opposed  to  the  loose  portion  of  it  passing  from  this  part  to  the 
eyeball. 

''  In  this  country,  scarifications  of  the  conjunctiva  are  so  constantly 
practised  in  acute  inflammation  of  that  membrane,  that  I  cannot  avoid 
bearing  my  testimony  against  it.  In  the  early  part  of  my  practice  1  ex- 
tensively used  it,  and  must  frankly  acknowledge,  often  did  much  harm  by 
it.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Saunders,  however,  sanctioned  by  the  remark 
on  the  subject  by  our  author,  ought  to  be  decbive.  *  Scarifications,'  ob- 
serves Mr  Saunders,  as  far  as  1  have  seen  them  employed  in  the  active 
state  of  the  inflammation,  are  certainly  injurious ;  they  have  manifestly 
aggravated  the  symptoms ;  and  I  conceive  it  will  appear  highly  improbable 
^at  the  infliction  of  mechanical  injury  on  a  part  already  actively  inflamed, 
can  be  advantageous — a  similar  practice  does  not  obtain  in  surgery  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When  the  activity  of  the  inflammatioii  is  gone, 
the  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva  that  have  been  engaged  ^n.^i^i^  b?^S^y3"ic 
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nudn  preterBaturally  enlarged.  At  such  time,  the  dinskn  of  a  preat 
ninnber  of  them  might  cause  the  whole  series  to  cootraot,  and  thus  accele- 
rate (he  dimioutioD  of  the  Fascularity ,  aod  the  adhesiTe  inflammatioo  night 
ooly  produce  a  degree  of  reaction,  which  would  then  he  immaterial.  But 
the  condition  of  the  part  is  widely  difierent  during  the  progressiTe  state  of 
inflammation.  At  this  stage,  (he  wounds  of  the  lancet  are  only  additional 
stimuli  co-operating  with  the  disease,  and  consequently  exasperating  the 
state  of  the  eye.' 

'*  Of  the  same  character  as  a  remedy,  as  scarificationsywe  may  odsider 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  palpebral  conjunctiva;  a  practice  attri- 
buted in  England  to  Mr.  Crampton,  but  long  ago  recommended  in  Ffance, 
by  D^emours.  Mr.  Crampton  insists  upon  the  utility  of  the  remedy  in 
'  every  stage  and  species  of  inflammation  which  attacks  the  eye.  Muring 
the  first  stages  of  acute  conjunctival  inflammation,  I  have  seen  it  d<  much 
mischief,  and  therefore  would  think  it  safer  to  limit  its  application  t>  cases 
of  chronic  ophthalmia,  or  at  least  to  those  in  which  the  seventy  of  the 
symptoms  had  first  been  reduced  by  other  means.  With  this  eautton, 
leeches,  thus  applied,  constitute  a  safe  and  excellent  remedy  agahst  oph- 
thalmic inflammation. 

*«  The  mode  of  applying  the  leech  is  sufficiently  simple.  Haviaif  select- 
ed one  rather  less  than  the  medium  size,  the  surgeon  everts  ttie  losrer  eye- 
lid with  the  fore  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  places  the  animal  ii  such  a 
roanfler  as  to  fix  itself  upon  the  oonjuuctiva  lining  the  lid,  being  ireful  to 
prevent  its  attaching  itself  either  to  the  eyeball  or  the  tarsal  edgel  Where 
the  leech  fixes  itself  to  the  eyeball,  it  sometimes  produces  sevei^  inflam- 
mation, although  no  permanent  injury  js  the  consequence :  on  tU  edge  of 
the  lid,  it  gives  great  pain,  and  occasionally  several  days  elapse  tefore  the 
irritation  produced  by  it  subsides.^    pp.  267^-69. 

Local  Applicationij  4^.— The  following  note  wc  quote 
entirey  as  containing  most  important  advice* 

'*To  avoid  doing  our  patient  injury,  is  certainly  of  as  much  inportance 
as  to  do  him  good.  I  shal)  therefore  take  occasion,  whenever  necessary, 
to  warn  the  student  of  medicine  and  young  practitioner  against  lie  use  of 
remedies,  which  I  know  to  be  common  in  our  country,  where  they  are  evi- 
dently prejudicial.  Of  these,  one  of  the  worst,  in  inflaromatbn  of  the 
conjunctiva,  either  simple  or  purulent,  is  warm  poultices  applied  to  the 
eyes.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  young  infants  brought  to  the  If  ew- York 
Eye  Infirmary,  with  the  comese  of  both  eyes  sloughed»  and  the  srgans  en- 
tirely ruined,  after  having  been  kept  under  poultices  even  as  long  as  six 
weeks  without  intermission,  and  the  practitioner,  perhaps,  has  not,  during 
that  whole  period,  once  examined  the  patienfft  eyes.  I  have  now  under  my 
care  a  gentleman,  whose  eyes  were  kept  constantly  under  poultices  more 
than  a  month,  where  the  comen  are  both  completely  opaque  and  vascular. 
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and  lbeiy«  loaded  iHcbfraMlatkiat.  loeed  oottaythttbeittotelljrbiiod, 
and  OMiiy  rooaChs  will  etopae  before  he  reoeten  Ins  aglrt.  Suefa  cases  are 
bjr  na  meana  vBooommi,  and  tbeir  reioH  it  a  iiaHn'mil  praof  of  tibe  im- 
ptojpnety  of  the  pfactio& 

**  Thera  it  ako  anoCber  eommon  practice  wlucfi  ii  eqoaDjr  prejudicial ; 
the  inDecettary  ooontteioeDt  of  papeott  Moeriii^  Qoder  opathaiinic  inflam* 
natim,  in  dark  cttainbert.  A  hi^^i  de^^ree  of  morbid  tensibllity  to  lig^ 
ia  tbis  induced,  irhicb  does  not  belong^  to  the  disease.  Inibfiiinatioo  of  tlie 
coi^tfiictira,  when  not  modiied  bj  stniaia,  is  attended  with  rerj  little  in- 
(olerlfice,  and  hardly  ereo  requires  the  ose  of  a  shade ;  ooofioeaieot  in 
the  dirk  is  nerer  necessary.  No  better  guide  can  be  found  than  the  pa- 
tient^  own  feeling^ :  and  he  should  be  kept  in  just  thai  quantity  of  light 
wfaici  is  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  him.  By  an  opposite  praotioe,  patients 
are  den  thus  oonftned  eren  months,  untH  they  cannot  bear  the  slightest 
ray  ci  light  in  their  apartments :  and  long  after  the  ioflammation  has  sub- 
sided, the  eyes  are  still  useless  from  their  want  of  power  to  bear  its  adtnis- 
aion. 

**  When  the  inflammation  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  the  superficial  res- 
sels  of  the  sclerotic  become  enlarged,  shoot  orer  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  invoire  that  membrane  in  the  disease ;  then,  indeed,  intolerance  of 
light  bsoomes  a  marked  and  distressing  symptom ;  and  it  is  necessary  so 
iar  to  dffiinisb  the  light  of  the  patient^  chamber  as  to  make  him  comfort* 
able.  3nt  eren  in  this  case,  absolute  darkness  is  prejudicial.  A  patient 
deprif  el  of  all  light  in  hts  room,  suffers  acute  and  distressing  pain  at  the 
opening  of  a  door,  or  any  other  unavoidable  admission  of  light ;  whereas 
if  the  rsom  be  only  partially  obscured,  be  suffers  little  inconrenience  from 
any  teffporary  admission  of  lig^ht 

<*  Obierrations  so  minute  as  these  may  perhaps  appear  tririal ;  but  tbcy 
are  of  m  much  consequence  to  the  comfort  of  our  patients,  that  they  can- 
not be  ceemed  useless.**    pp.  272, 3. 

Granular  Ophthalmia  of  the  Eytlidi.—TW%%  disease,  accom- 
panied with  opaque  cornea,  is  extremely  common  in  every 
part  of  the  State  of  New- York,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
northern  counties.  It  is  a  consequence  of  purulent  ophthal* 
roia,  and  its  continuance  is  a  very  common  cause  of  perma* 
nent  blindness. 

'<  When  such  cases  pussent  themsekes,  they  are  always  accompanied 
with  mora  or  less  of  inflammation.  Our  first  object  must  be  the  remoral 
of  this  inflammation,  and  befi»re  this  is  effected,  air  operations  are  improper. 
For  this  purpose,  the  usual  means  in  common  use  are  sufficient,  capping 
or  leeohesf  keeping  the  bowels  open  by  proper  medicines,  regulating  flie 
diet,  and  nemoftng  all  sources  of  irritation.    Couilter-irrititi^ilfiJgft: 
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eyei:,  otir  tnoet  eflloieDt  agent  in  falfiUio^  this  indioatioo,  mnd  sboold  be 
kept  op  during^  the  wl»le  ooane  of  the  treatment.  BIkten  behind  the 
ean,  kepi  open  by  nng.  aabin.  or  nnf^.  canttiar.  may  be  ei»ployed ;  or  slill 
moie  oooTentently,  the  tartar  emetio  mntment  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
aitnatioo,  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  the  recent  state  of  the  diseaae,  a 
due  pertoFerance  in  {beae  meant  irill  often  be  snfflcient  to  sabdne  it ; 
and,  in  all  oasea,  they  most  be  continned  at  long  aa  inflammation  it  pie- 
aent 

**  U  they  do  not  aocooAd,  it  baconiM  nacenary  to  use  meant  for  the 
diract  remoral  of  the  granulated  tnr&oe,  and  the  rattoration  of  the  ooa- 
jnaotiFa  to  a  healthy  condition.  For  this  porpote,  in  roiM  oases,  we  may 
tycoeed  merely  by  the  use  of  astringent  applications  to  the  granalar  snr- 
hoe ;  and  of  these,  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  efficacious  is  the  liq.  plnmb* 
aoet.  nndiloted,  dropped  into  the  eye  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  smeared  owtr 
thediseaaed  snrfoce  with  a  oamePt  hair  pencil.  Other  astringents  are  nae- 
fid  with  the  aame  view,  sach  as  solutions  of  alnm  and  of  nitrate  of  silver; 
bat  neither  of  them  is  so  efficacious  as  the  liq.  plumbi. ,  The  ung.  hydr. 
nitrat.,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  lard,  may  at  the  same  time  be 
applied  to  the  edges  of  the  lids  every  day,  to  prevent  their  agglutination, 
and  act  as  a  beneficial  stimulant  to  the  parts^  Counter*irritation  should 
atill  be  kept  up  either  by  means  of  ung.  tartr.  antim.  setona,  or  issues. 

^  If  the  case  be  more  severe,  or  these  means  fail,  still  more  active  mea- 
sures must  be  resorted  to.  If  the  granular  bodies  be  large  and  hard,  they 
should  be  removed  by  the  knife,  as  directed  by  our  author,  and  the  oper^ 
ation  should  be  repeated  if  they  grow  again,  until  they  are  removed  as  &r 
as  possible.  As  the  whole  of  the  disease,  however,  can  hardly  be  eiadi- 
cated  in  this  manner,  esoharotic  substances  are  empk>yed  to  complete  their 
removal ;  and  of  these  the  sulph.  cupri  arg.  nitrat.,  and  the  mineral  acids 
are  tiie  best ;  the  first  preferable  to  the  other  two.  In  applying  them,  the 
lids  must  be  everted,  and  the  sulph.  cupri  be  used  ;  it  should  be  lightly 
rubbed  over  the  granulated  surface;  if  tho  arg.  nitrat,  the  projecting 
points  may  be  slightly  touched  with  it  The  part  should  then  be  freely 
washed  off  with  water  to  prevent  the  application  of  the  caustic  to  the  eye- 
baU.  When  the  acids  are  employed,  they  should  be  diluted  with  three 
parts  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  camels  hail  pencil.  Sometimes  the 
uae  of  any  of  these  meansezcites  active  inflammation  in  the  eye ;  and  then 
all  irritating  applications  must  be  avoided,  and  antiphlogistic  and  soothing 
treatment  employed. 

'*  The  use  of  the  knife  or  scissors  to  remove  the  granulations  is  very 
rarely  necessary,  and  L  believe  (allmg  much  into  disuse  in  Europe.  The 
sulph.  cupri  is  a  better  remedy,  and  generally  adequate  to  the  object  in 
Tiew,  if  perseveringly  employed.  It  may  be  applied  every  oter  day 
with  perfect  safety. 

«<  Having  succeeded  in  removing  the  diseased  state  of  the  pdpebral 
conjuactiva,  the  vaseularity  and  opacity  of  the  cornea  generally  subaide, 
witiiont  the  use  of  any  direct  remedies  for  their  cure    They  em  esdted 
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and  kept  up  by  the  irritatioii  of  the  griDBiar  lids,  mnd  dkappear  with  tbeir 
caiis«.  Tbey  are  removed  more  rapidly,  bowe?er,  by  still  peniatiag  in 
tbe  me  of  the  nng.  tartr.  antim.  The  circular  incirions  around  the  oor* 
aea  recommended  by  Mr.  Tra?en  irill  sometimea  qoicken  the  prooeta, 
bat  aboold  ne?er  he  used  while  any  iniammation  is  present,  nor  until  the 
palpebral  lining  is  restored  to  a  healthy  conditioou  When  employed  un- 
der these  circumstances,  they  sometimes  excite  serere  iniammation. 

*<  This  last  remedy  tbe  diWsion  of  tbe  enlarged  vessels  which  overshoot 
the  oomea,  is  so  frecpiently  employed  in  this  country,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  some  further  remarks  with  regard  to  it.  Another  modifioatien  of 
the  same  remedy,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware,  the  excision  of  a  posi- 
tion of  the  enlarged  vessels  is  also  much  in  use  among  us,  and  when  im- 
properly made  use  of,  is  still  worse  than  the  first ;  indeed,  if  either  be  ne- 
cessary, a  simple  division  of  the  vessels  is  adequate  to  every  purpose 
which  the  remedy  is  capable  of  efiecting,  and  is  liable  to  do  much  less 
inischieC  Mr.  Ware's  method,  therefore,  is  never  neccasary ;  and  the 
other  very  rarely.  Our  object  should  rather  be  to  remove  the  iniammn* 
tion  which  enlarges  the  vessels,  than  to  diminish  their  diameters  by  any 
operation  on  themselves,  iln  opposite  practice  is  very  often  productive  of 
serious  injury  to  the  organ,  by  increasing  the  inflanHnation  and  aggravate 
ing  all  the  symptoms.  The  common  error  is,  to  divide  the  vessels  while 
inflammation  still  subsists ;  very  often  it  is  done  in  its  very  commenociment 
In  severe  acute  inflammation  of  the  cornea,  in  ulcers  of  that  membrane 
with  red  vessels  running  to  them,  and  even  in  common  pustular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  conjunctiva,  this  operation  is  very  commooly  performed,  and  in 
every  such  case,  if  it  does  any  thing,  it  does  harai.  Ito  arguments  are 
necessary  to  prove  the  impropriety  of  the  practice  in  such  cases ;  it  is  re. 
pugnant  to  the  very  first  principles  of  surgery,  and  its  employment  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  slightest  ground.  Were  I  not  a  daily  witness  of  tiie 
mischief  arising  from  the  improper  use  of  this  remedy,  I  couU  not  have 
supposed  that  what  is  so  evidently  wrong,  should  so  often  be  done.  But 
with  this  evidence  constantly  before  me,  I  feel  it  ahsohitely  necessary  to 
oautioB  the  student  of  this  branch  of  suigery  aguinat  an  operation  he  will 
i  be  advised  to  peHbvm.**   pp.  297 — 9. 


Cmital  Omen.-— To  show  the  effect  of  rerooviog  the 
lens  in  cases  o(  this  kind,  the  following  is  an  interesting 
case* 

V  A  young  man  from  Bhode-Island  applied  at  the  New-York  Eye  Infir- 
mary about  eighteen  months  since,  with  both  oorne*  conical  and  a  cataract 
in  one  eye.  His  near-sightedness  was  so  extreme,  that  he  could  read  with 
graat  difficulty.  The  cataract  was  removed  from  the  one  eye,  and  with  much 
advantage  to  bit  viswa.  He  eouU  see  without  any  ginm  mach  more  dis^ 
thwtly  with  the  eye npented  upon,  thm  with  the otkar  aaastod  byai 


cave  glass  of  any  degme.  ,    r^n^n]o 
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**  This  case  tends  sonewhat  to  proFe  tke  propriety  of  tbe  plan  reeon- 
meoded  by  some aargeons  of  removiogthe  lens  in  casesof  conical  cornea* 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  increased  refracting  power  of  tbe  cornea. 
I  hsTc  had  no  opportooity,  however,  of  ascertainiog  the  degree  of  perma- 
nency of  the  improFed  vision  in  this  case,  as  the  patient  immediately  re- 
turned borne,  and  I  hare  learned  nothing  from  him  since."  pp.  311,  It. 

Artificial  Pujnl.-^On  this  subject  Dr.  Delafield  has  added 
ioiportafit  nod  elaborate  notes  at  pages  374  and  432  to  445 ; 
bat  as  much  ^f  what  is  contained  in  these  notes  has  already 
been  published  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Jonmal,  (No. 
14)  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  cannot  in  jos- 
lice  omit  an  allusion  to  the  mechanical  execution  of  it,  which 
is  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  generality  of  medical  pub* 
lications  in  this  country.  The  plates  especially  are  ex* 
qiiisitely  executed,  and  do  tbe  highest  credit  lo  the  artists  em- 
ployed. 


AaT.  II.  Firei  Report  of  the  ComnMee  of  the  PhUadOpkkL  Medv- 
col  Society  on  Quack  Medicmee.     Read  on  the  15th  December, 

1827,  and  ordered  to  be  published  by  the  Society.  Philadelpbia, 

1828.  8vo.  pp.  37. 

Wb  rejoice  to~  perceive  that  the  physicians  in  Philadelphia 
are  at  length  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  duties,  and,  that  fol- 
lowing the  laudable  example  of  their  brethren  in  this  city, 
have  raised  their  voice  against  quackery  and  quack  medicines* 
In  no  other  city  or  these  United  States,  has  empiricism 
thrived  so  mucb,  or  been  encouraged  so  extensively  as  in 
PUIadelpbia.  And  lofty  as  are  tbe  pretensions  ^  tbe  medi* 
cal  profession  of  that  city  to  pre<^minence  in  science,  and 
whatever  relates  to  tbe  cultivation  and  improvement  of  our  . 
art,  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  wonder  and  greater  re^ 
gret,  that  there  should  have  been  found  among  its  most  pro* 
niinent  and  influential  members,  individuals,  who,  forgetting 
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alike  what  was  due  to  their  own  reputation,  and  to  the  dignity 
of  their  profession,  so  far  from  attempting  to  arrest  and  abate 
this  evil,  actually  abetted  in  its  extension  and  propagation,  by 
publicly  sanctioning  with  their  names,  the  use  of  one  of  the 
most  imposing,  and  necessarily  dangerous  nostrums,  ever 
palmed  off  upon  public  credulity.  We  can  scarcely  find 
terms  sufficiently  strong,  to  convey  our  reprobation  of  such 
unprofessional,  and  we  will  add,  mischievous  conduct.  For 
what  was  the  unavoidable  effect,  of  the  recommendations 
issued  under  the  name  of  physicians  high  in  office,  and  pos. 
sessing  the  confidence  of  the  public  as  practitioners,  but  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  an  article,  administered  for  quackish 
purposes,  by  a  notorious  and  ignorant  quack  f 

This  article,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  physician,  or  even 
under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  man, 
might,  no  doubt,  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  be  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  benefit.  It  was  not  to  restrict  its  use,  however,  that 
the  recommendations  published  in  a  well  known  pamphlet 
were  intended.  They  were  used,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  assert,  were  intended  to  be  used,  as  passports  16  the  em- 
ployment by  the  public  of  the  proprietor  of  the  article,  to  the 
necessary  exclusion  of  the  only  class  of  men  really  capable  of 
deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  its  administration  in  any  oiie 
given  case.  It  would  have  been  well  too,  for  the  professional 
reputation  of  the  eminent  individuals  who  thus  became  the 
patrons  of  a  notorious  nostrum  vender,  if  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  them  to  descend  from  the  elevated  ground 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  strict  principles  of  medical  mo- 
rality, and  to  glide  in  with  popular  clamour  and  weakness, 
were  at  all  defensible,  even  on  the  ground  of  momentary  delu- 
sion. The  benefit  o(  this  extenuation,  they  are,  however,  de- 
prived of,  if  we  can  place  reliance  on  the  assertions  advanced  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us.  Take  a  single  instance.  At  page  four 
we  are  informed  by  the  committee,  that  ^*  Dr.  Dewees'  expe- 
rience of  this  article  having  been  found  useful,  is  limited  to 
fbnr»  or  at  roost  five  cases/'  whereas  his  own  practice,  in 
which  he  has  prescribed  it  several  times,  does  not,   be 
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acknowledges,  famish  '^  a  eingle  ca$e  of  any  decided  advantage 
following  its  use."  October,  26,  1827.  The  committee  add» 
"  Dr.  Dewees  does  do(  state  the  evidence  on  which  he  gave 
his  certificate  to  Swaim ;  but,  it  is  believed,  that  not  even 
half  of  the  few  favourable  results  now  alluded  to,  had  then 
come  under  bis  own  personal  observation  " !  !  ! 

We  cannot  suppress  our  astonishment,  that   the  committee 
should  pass  over  such  a  statement  without  a  remark.     It  is 
true,  the  fact  speaks  for  itself;  and  friendly  feelings  towards 
Dr.  D.  may  have  induced  them  to  be  silent.     But  do  they  not 
owe  a  higher  debt  to  the  public  than  can  be  possibly  claimed 
on  the  score  of  personal  considerations  by  any  individual,  how- 
ever elevated  his   station,  and  imposing  hb  titles  ?     What ! 
furnish  a  quack  with  a  virtual  license,  to  vend  his  nostrums 
indiscriminately,  upon  one  or  two  trials  of  his  unknown  com- 
pound f     We  recollect  seeing  it  frequently  asse  ted  in  print, 
that  physicians  of  the  highest  merit  in  other  respects,  have 
been  expelled  from  their  honourable  seau  in  the  profession,  for 
conduct  much  less  unpraiseworthy  ani  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
fic  weal  than  this  ;   and  it  is  with  pain  we  have  to  add,  that 
other  names  must  be  added  to  that  of  Dr.  Dewees,  as  equally 
obnoxious    to   a   rigid   but  just  censure.      Dr.  Chapman 
acknowledges  having  **  overrated  the  value  of  the  Panacea  of 
Swaim,  and  is  in  possession  of  not  a  few  cases,  which,  tfde^ 
sired^  are  at  the  committee's  service,  and  eminently  calculated 
to  alarm  the  public  upon  this  subject."     It  will  be  perceived 
that  we  have  underscored   the   words   if  d^-nred^  and   our 
motive  must  be  sufficiently  obvious.     Can  it  be  possible, 
that  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and   a  respectable  physician, 
after  having  set  his  seal  of  approbation   upon  the  public 
use  of  an  unknown  medicine,  shall,  after  becoming  more 
enlightened  upon  the  qualities  of  this   medicine,  and  being 
put  in  possession  of  facts,  eminently  calculated  to  alarm  the 
public  upon  this  subject,  neglect  to  warn  them  of  their  danger 
— a  danger  incurred,  it  is  true,  on  his  responsibility  in  part, 
but  not  the  less  a  danger  i    Did  he  not  owe  it  to  a  conscien- 
tious sense  of  duty,  if  not,  to  feelings  of  humanity^  to  repair 
a  great  wrong  which  he  had  committed,  by  i 
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who  had  been  ensnared  by  tbe  imgic  of  his  nmme,  aod  thereby 
jeopardised  in  life  and  limb  ?  And  shall  the  performance  of 
this  imperative  obligation,  enforced  by  tbe  dictates  of  natural, 
no  less  than  of  professional  morality,  be  made  dependent  on 
the  desires  of  a  committee  ?  We  feel  conscious  that  we  are 
excited  upon  this  subject,  and  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  tbe  public  to  be  so.  That  public  has  been  too 
long  deceived  and  imposed  upon,  not  to  be  informed  of  the 
danger  they  incur  by  encouraging  a  quack,  even  when  a  pro- 
tege of  medical  men  in  power.  To  strengthen  this  statement^ 
and  give  tbe  climax  to  the  exposition  of  professional  weakness, 
which  we  have  felt  humiliated,  but  bound  to  make,  we  will 
simply  extract  one  sentence  further  from  tbe  same  page.  *^  It 
may  foe  well  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Parke's  certificate  in  favo«r 
of  tbe  nostrum,  wasfurnbhed  on  the  strength  ofuiingle  case^! 
Can  it  surprise  any  rational  physician  that  this  same  Dr* 
Parke  should  now  utterly  denounce  this  same  medicine,  on 
account  of  the  velancboly  resnlt  of  two  other  cases  which  have 
lioce  occurred? 

Were  there  no  physicians  of  repute  in  this  city  who  lent 
thevMelves  to  the  mercenary  views  of  the  nostrum  vender  i 
We  wish  we  eouk|  answer  m  the  negative ;  but  tbe  fact,  and 
the  paoipblet  to  wkick  we  have  allnded,  'are  against  us» 

It  is  the  object  of  this  report  to  coUect  all  the  mformacion 
extantamong  pkystciam,in  relation  to  the  re«»edial  valne  of  the 
More  proimneK  specifics  now  sold  in  Philadelphia  ;  and,  of 
course,  Swaim's  Panacea  receives  the  greatest  share  of  atten* 
tion.  The  committee  pursued  their  investigations  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  The  sense  in  which  tbe  physicians,  who  gave  their  cer^ 
tificates  in  favour  of  the  Panacea,  intend  their  evidence  to  be 
teceived,  be* 

2.  The  circtrawtances  connected  with  the  introdvction  of 
this  nostmm  into  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
and  Philadelphia  Almshouse  Infirmary,  am}  the  extent  to 
wikich  it  was  used,  and  the  effects  attending  such  use. 

8.  Tbe  natnre  of  the  general  evidence,  received  from  va- 
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rioos  sources,  respecting  the  alleged  curmtive,  and  positively 
deleterious,  operation  of  this  Panacea. 

4.  The  inference  deducible  from  the  above  circumstance, 
and  the  ol^ections  to  the  use  of  this,  as  of  every  other  quack 
medicine. 

The  first  part  of  the  Report  we  have  anticipated  in  our  in- 
troductory remarks. 

From  the  second  we  extract  the  following  narration  :^- 

^* The  oommittee,  oo  appficatioD  to  tbareadeat  physician  of  the  Paan- 
■ylTania  Hospital,  and  to  the  apothecary  of  the  Philadelphia  AUnt*he«se 
InfiriDary,  have  obtained  the  fbUowing  iDfonimtioQ  rqspectiaf  the  time 
whea  Swaim^  Panacea  was  first  iDtrodaoed  iate  the  practice  of  these 
institntioDSy  during  what  period  it  contiaaed  to  he  presoribed,  and  by 
whom. 

**  Dr.  Charles  Mifflin,  resident  physician  of  the  hospital,  reports,  that, 
as  well  as  he  can  learn,  Dr.  Price  was  the  person  who  first  directed  it,  and 
who  attended  as  sargeon  to  the  hospital  in  the  years  1822  and  1823,  kme 
months  in  each  year.  Dr.  Parke,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  physi- 
cians to  the  hospital,  stated  to  Dr.  Mifflin,  that  he  ne?er  heard  of  the  Pa- 
nacea beinsT  used  in  any  case  in  the  practice  of  the  house,  except  in  that 
of  R.  Tregomain,  already  noticed.  **  No  mention  of  Swaim^  Panacea^"  uys 
Dr.  M.  '*  is  made  m  our  book  of  apothecary^  expenses  /br  those  years; 
fimn  which  I  would  in&r  that  iti  use  in  this  hospital  was  Tory  short,  and 
that  what  was  used  had  been  presented  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  the 
snooess  of  which  is  ^wn  by  iti  discominoance  fraai  that  day.^  Dr,  M. 
states  his  baying  made  inquiries  of  Drs.  Hewson,  Otto,  and  John  Rhea 
Barton,  gentiemen  attached  to  the  serrice  of  the  hospital ;  and  was  inform- 
ed by  them  that  they  nearer  prescribed  it  in  that  instituaon,  nor  do  they 
know  of  any  other  pewen  using  it  but  Dr.  Price. 

<«  Theoanse  of  Or.  Prioe%admiral«Mi  of  the  Paaaeea  need  not  he  dweH 
on  at  present  It  is  snfflcient  to  remark,  that  he  went  lo  Europe,  in  thi 
year  1823,  as  agent  of  Swaim,  for  the  Tending  and  distribution  of  the 
Panacea.    Of  the  results  of  Uiis  mission  the  world  has  not  yet  been  ia- 


«<  Mr.  Gerard  &  Macks,  Apothecary  le  the  Phikidelphia  Alms-house  fn& 
finnary,  reports,  fhat,  in  the  year  1829  or  1893,  Swaim  obtained  p«ini» 
sioa  from  the  managers  of  tint  institution  to  giro  his  Panacea  a  trial.—* 
The  efflBctB  of  this  pretended  specific  were,  to  fail  entirely  in  six  cases  out  of 
eight ;  and  of  the  remaining  two,  one  was  ameliorated  and  the  other  cured. 
Of  the  whole  number,  fire  were  of  9ercftthui  dweose,  and  three  of  iecon- 
dmry  iyphUit ;  in  which  last  it  exercised  no  beneficial  tendency.  The 
Paaaoea  preduoed,  alter  a  fow  days,  in  the  first  patient,  James  Bay,  diet- 
ed with  serofola,  a  most  Tiolent  and  alarming  bowel  complaint,  accompanied 
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by  greaX  emaciatioo,  onder  which  he  sank,  Dotwithstandio;  the  disoonti- 
noaDce  of  the  medicine,  and  the  judicious  prescriptions  of  Dr.  Parrish. 
Id  one  of  the  cases  of  decondary  syphilis,  the  Panacea  seemed  to  produce 
temporary  derangement ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  discontinuing  its  use  the 
patient  died.  In  another,  of  the  same  disease,  the  syrup  of  sarsaparilla 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  of  the  establishment,  entirely  relieTod  the  pa- 
tient after  the  Panacea  had  failed  to  produce  any  effect 

**  In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  Panacea  used  in  the  Alms-house  In- 
firmary, the  committee  have  learned  from  Mr.  Marks,  that  from  the  30th 
December,  18S2,  to  the  tOth  January,  1825,  sixty-seven  bottles  of  this 
nostrum  were  purchased,  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-se?en  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents.  Since  the  20th  Jan.  1825,  '*  there  has  not  one  drop 
been  purchased  for  the  use  of  said  institution. 

**  The  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  panacea  practice,  and 
the  regular  treatment  of  scrofulous  and  syphilitic  patients  in  the  Alms- 
bouse,  are,  in  the  greater  number  of  failures  under  the  former  or  empiri- 
cal, and  the  Tiolent  and  alarming  symptoms  following  the  use  of  the  nos- 
trum. The  expenditure  of  so  much  money  on  those  hazardous  expen- 
roents,  naturally  gfi?es  rise  to  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  portion  of  the  sum 
thus  wasted  had  not  been  directed  to  securing  to  the  afflicted  patients  the 
benefits  of  those  natural  agencies,  such  as  pure  country  air,  and  suitable 
regimen  and  exercise,  which  experience  has  proved  are  the  best  auxilia- 
ries to  medical  treatment ;  and  which  are  at  all  times  more  successful  in 
the  hands  of  the  benevolent,  for  the  relief  of  bodily  suffering  and  disease, 
than  any  or  all  of  the  inventions  of  quackery. 
**  The  sum  of  the  Hospital  practice  is  found  in  one  solitary  case.^  pp.5— 7. 

On  the  third  head  the  Committee  report  facts  gathered 
from  the  replies  sent  to  their  circular,  by  several  distinguished 
physicians,  all  of  which,  however,  only  go  to  prove  that  which 
might  have  been  naturally  expected  by  every  rational  man, 
not  blmded  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  sordid  interest — that 
this  remedy,  like  every  other  powerful  one,  is  capable  of  do- 
ing great  harm  when  injudiciously  administered. 

The  result  also  tends  to  confirm  the  views  advanced  in  the 
Report  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New- York,  and  the  Philadelphia  Committee  have,  with  great 
candour^  availed  themselves  of  its  valuable  results.  The 
following  extract  is  furnished  as  additional  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  that  Report. 

**  To  this  interesting  statement  the  committee  will  add,  that  when  Swaim 
first  began  to  vend  his  syrup  in  this  city,  in  the  year  1820,  the  taste  of 
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honey  was  Tery  perceptible  io  it,  as  in  the  original  French  prepentioQ ; 
bat  of  late  years  the  syrap  appears  to  ha?e  been  made  for  the  most  part,  if 
not  entirely,  of  sugar.  The  addition  of  the  winter  green  senres  still  more 
to  disguise  its  taste  and  the  nature  of  the  other  ingredients.  Had  Swaim 
stopped  here,  eridence  similar  to  that  adduced  in  hwoar  of  the  French 
preparation  migbt  have  been  extended  to  his ;  with  the  large  reservations 
required  by  bis  want  of  knowledge  of  pharmacy  and  of  medicine,  and  the 
continual  misapplication  of  the  remedy  by  a  wrong  selection  of  cases ;  but, 
in  an  evil  hour,  the  plan  of  mixing  corrosive  sublimate  with  at  least  cer- 
tain parcels  of  his  Panacea  was  adopted  ;  and  ignorance,  vexatious  be- 
fore, was  then  armed  with  an  instrument  of  mischief  and  destruction. 

**  It  must  be  familiar  to  most  medical  men,  that  a  certain  portion  oTcor- 
rosive  sublimate  can  be  suspended  in  vegetable  syrup,  and  so  blended  as 
to  defy  detection  by  cbemioal  analysis :  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  Rob  de  TAffecteur  has  contained  this  mercurial  salt,  in  the  proportipn 
of  a  grain,  or  a  g^ain  and  a  half  to  a  pint,  without  its  presence  being  made 
sensible  by  chemical  tests.  This  circumstance  will  explain  our  inability 
to  discover  the  existence  of  mercury  in  certain  nostrums,  except  by  their 
peculiar  effects ;  such  as  salivation,  and  the  train  of  disorders  of  the  diges* 
tive  organs  and  nervous  system,  following  the  injudicious  use  of  the  mine* 
'  ral.  Submitted  to  this  test,  the  Panacea  of  Swaim  has,  beyond  all  doubt 
or  equivocation,  mercury  as  one  of  the  ingredients  frequently,  though  not 
constantly,  entering  into  its  composition.  If  occasion  required  it,  a  most 
voluminous  mass  of  testimony  might  be  collected  in  proof  of  this  position. 
Some  strong  facts  have  been  already  placed  before  the  Society  to  show  the 
sialagogue,  or  salivating  property  of  the  Panacea.  Dr.  Gibson  avers,  that, 
in  several  cases  which  came  under  his  notice,  salivation  followed  the  use 
of  it.  The  testimony  of  Drs.  Emlen,  Harris,  Homer,  Hopkinson,  and 
Griffith,  is  conclusive  to  the  same  effect  Among  other  documents  on  this 
bead,  the  committee  have  been  furnished  with  the  case  of  a  gentleman 
near  Petersbuiffb,  io  Viiiginia,  advanced  in  life,  who  took  the  Panacea  for 
several  lai^  ulcers  on  his  legs  and  various  parts  of  his  body.  After  he 
had  finished  one  bottle,  and  commenced  on  the  second,  he  suffered  from 
severe  salivation,  and  an  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
mouth.  He  now  desisted  from  its  use,  and,  after  a  time,  entirely  recovered 
from  the  salivation ;  but  a  freah  trial  of  the  nostrum  was  followed  by  the 
same  e£focts  as  before,  viz.  profuse  salivation.  The  A>se.in  which  (his 
gentleman  first  used  the  Panacea  was  a  wine-gUssful ;  but  his  stomach 
oouU  not  bear  this,  and  he  reduced  the  quantity  to  a  tea-spoonful  three 
times  a  day. .  The  appearance  of  mercurial  eruptions,  and  the  disorder  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  sometimes  of  an  incurable  nature,  consequent  on 
the  use  of  this  Panacea,  are  also  further  illustrative  of  its  mercurial  cha- 
racter.'*   pp.td— f4. 

With  the  following  remarks  on  the  injtirious  influence  which 
misguided  newspaper  editors  ma;  exercise  by  conmving  a^^ 
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the  ibsiclioas  attempti  of  quacks  and  qQackmongers,  we  shall 
conclude  oar  notice  of  this  interesting  document. 

**  Another  eril,  of  scarcely  lees  magnitade  than  the  one  which  the  com- 
mittee have  just  been  deprecating,  is  the  currency  given  by  the  daily  press 
to  every  garbled  and  partial  statement  of  cures,  alleged  to  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  various  nostrums  now  in  vogue.  This  course  is  greatly  at 
variance  with  the  presumed  duties  of  newspaper  editors,  who  are  not  wont, 
in  matters  alien  from  party  politics,  to  be  the  ready  echoes  of  ex- parte 
statements,  which  may  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  health  and 
morals  of  the  community.  In  this  instance,  however,  their  laudatory 
notices,  whether  original  or  republished,  are  well  calculated  to  encourage  a 
worse  than  lottery  g^ambling  among  their  poorer  and  less  enlightened  fel- 
low-citizens, by  leading  these  latter  to  an  expenditure  of  money  entii^ly 
beyond  their  means,  for  which  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  receives  an  ade- 
quate equivalent;  while  very  many  ha^e  their  health  irreparably  injured. 
It  is,  at  present,  inconceivable,  how  some,  who  value  themselves  on  their 
ripe  scholarBhip,  and  who  are,  comnuxily,  so  prone  to  dilate  on  their  sensi- 
tive regard  for  the  public  weal  and  the  cause  of  justice,  should  signalize 
themselves  on  this  occasion,  as  eulogists  of  ignorant  conjecture  and  ran-  { 
dom  experiment,  even  to  the  exclusion,  in  their  papers,  of  counter  and 
more  correct  statements  of  the  true  nature  of  the  alleged  wonder- 
working powers  of  Panaceas. 

<*  The  best  commentary  on  this  systematized  abetting  of  the  cause  of 
empiricism,  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  increased  number  of  empirics,  and 
the  greater  boldness  and  presumptuous  ignorance  of  those  who  were  the 
first  in  the  successful  career  of  deception.  The  Panacea  of  Swaim  was 
used  in  cancerous  affections,  and  was  found  to  fail  so  signally  in  poncing 
any  salutary  effect,  as  to  compel  its  proprietor  to  desist  from  recommending 
it  in  such  erases.  Bat  mark  the  consequence.  In  place  of  retiring  abashed 
from  public  notice,  Mr.  Swaim,  who  bad  persuaded  physicians  to  certify 
in  fiivour  of  his  Panacea,  by  alleging  his  ignorance  of  diseases  and  reme- 
dies, and  expressing  his  wish  merely  to  prepare  a  useful  compound,  to  be 
prescribed  by  them,  now  assumes  the  province  of  a  surgeon,  and,  em- 
holdened  by  past  impunity  from  merited  censure,  asserts  his  ability  to  cure 
cancers,  by  certain  plaisters  and  preparations,  known,  as  he  avers,  to  him- 
self alone."    p.  f  7. 

The  Report  is  well  written,  and  altogether  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  Committee*  Its 
members  were  Doctors  W*  E.  Hornbk,  Thomas  Haaris, 
JosxFH  Klaff,  Chablxs  D.  Mxigs^  and  John  Bell. 
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Akt.  III.  AimdU  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  Hutofy  of  New- 
York.  Vol.  I.  18«6.  Vol.  II.  1828.  8to.  New-Tork,  G.  dt 
C.  Carvill. 


In  an  early  volame  of  oar  Joamal^we  noticed  the  koiAtX  nam- 
bers  of  the  above  work,  and  from  time  to  time  have  annoanced 
its  succeeding  pnblications.  As  a  second  volume  of  these 
"  Annals''  is  just  completed,  we  have  thought  the  (uvient  a 
fit  season  for  registering  the  proceedings  of  a  Society  in 
whose  prosperity  we  feel  a  proper  degree  of  pride,  and  whose 
snccessful  efforu  are  evidenced  by  valuable  collections,  ao 
increasing  library,  and  the  works  now  before  us. 

A  detailed  analysis  of   the  various  articles  will  not,  of 
course,  be  expected.     We  shall  mention  the  titles  of  all,  but 
content  ourselves  with  only  noticing  a  few  which  may  be  most 
interesting  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 
>     Under  the  general  bead  of  Zoology,  are  the  following  : 

1.  Observations  on  the  Manners  of  the  Hystrix  Dorsata,  or 
Porcupine  of  America,  by  Frederick  S.  Couens. 

2.  Description  of  a. new  genus  of  Manuniferous  Quadrupeds, 
of  the  order  Edentata,  by  Richard  Harlan. 

3.  Note  on  the  Hirundo  Fulva,  by  John  J.  Audubon. 

4.  Facts  and  Observations  on  the  permanent  residence  of  the 
Swallow  in  the  United  States,  by  the  same. 

5.  On  the  Hirundo  Fulva  of  Vieillot,  with  some  general  re* 
marks  on  the  Birds  of  this  genus,  by  De  Witt  Clinton. 

S.  Description  •f  a  North  American  species  of  the  genus 
Fringilla,  by  William  Cooper. 

7.  The  €renera  of  North  American  Birds,  and  a  Synopsis  of 
the  -species  found  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
systematically  arranged  in  Orders  and  Families,  by  Charles 
L.  Bonaparte.  This  elaborate  paper  occupies  280  pages 
of  the  second  volume. 

8.  Additions  to  th^  Ornithology  of  the  United  States  and 
Observations  on  the  nomenclature  of  certain  species,  bv 
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9.  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Fisb  from  the  Hodsou 
River,  (Clapea  hudsonia),  by  De  Witt  Clinton. 

10.  An  Account  of  the  Phoca  Cristata,  recently  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  New-York,  by  James  E.  Dekay. 

11.  Description  of  a  new  and  gigantic  species  of  the  genus 
Cephalopterus  of  Dumeril,  by  Samuel  L.  Mitchill. 

13.  Description  of  an  extraordinary  Fish  resembling  the 
Stylephoms  of  Shaw,  by  the  same. 

18.  Description  of  an  apparently  new  species  of  Diodon,  by 
the  same. 

14.  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Siren,  wkh  some  Obser- 
vations on  animals  of  a  similar  nature,  by  John  Le  Conte* 

15.  Observations  on  the  genus  Salamandra,  by  Richard 
Harlan. 

16.  Further  Observations  on  the  Amphiuma  means,  by  the 
same. 

17.  Remarks  on  the  American  species  of  the  Genera  Hyla 
and  Rana,  by  John  Le  Conte. 

18.  Description  of  the  Siren  intermedia,  a  new  species,  by  . 
the  same. 

19.  Description  of  some  new  species  of  North  American  In- 
secu,  by  the  same. 

20.  Description  of  new  American  species  of  the  Genera 
Bnprestis,  Trachys,  and  Elater,  by  Thomas  Say. 

21.  Notice  of  several  species  of  Shells,  (two  papers),  by  Da- 
niel H.  Barnes. 

23.  Note  on  the  Murex  Corona  of  Gmelin,  by  the  same. 
We  may,  also,  add  to  this  division, 

33.  Appearances  on  Dissection  of  the  Phoca  Cristata,  by 
Frederick  G.  King  and  Edward  G.  Ludlow. 

24.  Account  of  a  Dissection  ot  the  Proteus  of  the  Lakes, 
with  remarks  on  the  Siren  intermedia,  by  John  Augustine 
Smith. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  along  this  list,  without  ex- 
pressing our  regret  at  the  loss  which  science  and  his  country 
have  recently  sustained  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  earliest  con- 
tributors to  these  memoirs.  Amidst  the  toils  and  bustle  of 
poblic  life,  Df  Wrrr  Cluitoh  found  leisure  to  c^vate  sci-Ie 
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ence  as  an  anmsement  and  a  solace,  and  hif  coodact  will  re- 
main as  an  example  to  his  successors  in  high  stations. 

The  dissection  of  the  Proteus  of  the  Lakes,  by  Professor 
Smith,  is  interesting  from  its  illastrating  the  peculiarities  of 
that  remarkable  animal.  The  following  are  among  the  most 
striking  facts  noticed. 

<'  The  lirer  wai  Ukt^p^  its  edges  considerably  indented,  forming  irreg:a- 
lar  lobes.  It  was  oonnected  witb  tbe  snterior  put  of  tbe  sbdomen  by  m 
Md  of  peritoneoia,  fonninf  m  long  delicate  suspensory  ligament.  Tbe 
storaaob  was  long,  and  fall  of  food  in  rarions  states  of  digestion  ;  one  Wf 
sect,  bowerer,  was  still  so  perfopt,  that  1  bare  presented  it  to  tbe  Lyoeom. 
It  was  recognised  as  tbe  lanra  of  a  species  of  libellnla. 

'*  Tbe  pyloric  contraction  of  tbe  stomacb  was  very  erideat,  and  an 
inob  below  it,  tbe  bepatic  duct  entered  tbe  duodenum.  Tbe  spleen  was 
connected  witb  tbe  left  side  of  tbe  stomacb,  tbere  were  no  pancreas. 

^  Tbe  beart  was  contained  in  a  very  large  pericardium.  It  was  large, 
membranous,  and  irregular;  but  tbe  quioksilTer  witb  wbicb  1  attempted 
to  inject  it  escaped,  so  that  I  could  not  determine  its  real  sbapa  One  ves- 
sel  alone,  I  presume  tbe  aorta,  arose  from  its  rigbt  side.  Tbe  inferior  cava 
entered  below.  From  tbe  lengtb  of  time  tbe  animal  bad  been  kept 
in  spirits,  I  could  not  trace  tbese  ressels  to  my  satisfaction.  Dr.  MitcbiB, 
I  understand,  eipects  a  furtber  supply,  when  I  bope  to  be  more  fortunate* 

'*  In  tbe  inforior  part  of  tbe  tbroat  the  glottis  opened.  Tbe  passage 
was  one-elgbtb  of  an  incb  in  its  antero-posterior  diameter,  but  rery  nar* 
row.'  I  have  passed  a  tbread  tbrougb  it  of  a  red  odor,  so  as  to  mark  it,  as 
otberwise  it  would  not  be  rery  perceptible.  Tbis  passage  communicated 
witb  tbe  lungs,  only  one  of  wbicb  1  could  inflate.  Tbis  lung  is  a  sad 
about  tbree-eigbtbs  of  an  incb  in  diameter,  and  four  and  a  balf  inches 
long  wben  inflated. 

<*  Here  tben  is  an  animal  Airnifbed  witb  one  organ  for  tbe  inbalatioo  of 
air,  and  witb  anotber  for  extricating  oxygen  from  tbe  water,  so  tbat  it  is 
reaUy  and  truly  aiffpbibious.  This  anatomical  conclusion  is  confirmed  bj 
cbserration,  our  learned  President,  Major  DelafieU^  baring  frequently 
eeen  tbe  Proteus  on  tbe  shores  of  tbe  lakes,  ahbougb  the  water  be  \\$  pnK 
per  element**— VoL  II.  3»9,  60. 

The  hahits  of  the  American  Porcupine  have  been  much 
misunderstood,  and  Mr.  Coxiens  has  done  a  service  by  sta- 
ting them  in  a  more  correct  manner.  His  observations  were 
made  on  one  in  his  own  possession. 


<<  6n  the  first  Tiew  of  tUa  animal,  tbe  analogy  between  itandtbe  sfotbs 
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what  surprised  that  this  fact  has  not  before  been  noticed  by  authors.  The 
slowness  of  its  inotioDs,  and  its  ren^arkably  long  claws,  are  not  the  only 
peculiarities  which  proTO  its  affinity  to  those  animals.  Eren  in  its  spiny 
ooTeriog,  some  likeness  may  be  traced  to  the  thick  bushy  hair  of  the 
Au  and  it  seems  to  hold  a  [dace  between  the  genera  Erinaceu»  and  Bra- 
Afpw. 

'*  The  porcupine,  when  full  gr>^wn,  weighs  between  twenty  and  thirty 
pounds,  and  is  about  two  feet  in  leng^th  including  the  tail,  which  is  nearly 
tme-third  the  length  of  the  body.    The  general  outline  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  the  bearer,  with  the  exception  of  the  snout,  which  is  abruptl/ 
truncated,  broad,  and  with  the  upper  lip  dirided.     The  back  part  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  thickly  beset  with  a  cluster  of  small  spines.    The  legs 
are  uncommonly  short,  the  joints  not  m^re  than  one  inch  and  a  half  io 
length,  bending  inwards,  and  covered  down  to  the  claws  with  long  bushy 
hair.    On  the  fore  feet  he  has  four,  and  on  the  hind  feet  fire,  toes ;  which 
are  furnished  with  remarkable  long  and  curved  claws,  well  adapted  for 
climbing  the  highest  trees.     In  walking,  the  tibia,  as  well  as  the  tar- 
mt,  rest  upon   the  ground,  after  the  manner  of.  the   tortoise,  which 
gives  him  an  uncouth  gait,  or  awkward  hobble.      His  covering   oon- 
sists  of  long  coarse  hair,  and  a  coat  of  shorter  fiir,  intermixed  with 
•oatterad  spines.    But  the  great  cluster  of  spines,  (or  quillt^  as  they 
have  been  termed,)  and  whkh  he  uses  as  a  means  of  defence,  are  at- 
tached toa  loose  skin  on  the  extreme  part  of  the  back  near  the  tail,  and 
when  at  rest  can  barely  be  seen  proiecting  through  the  hair  around  that 
part     But  on  the  animal^  being  irritated,  he  has  the  power  (by  means  of 
strong  musdes  attached  to  the  neck)  of  spreading  them  over  the  back 
with  their  points  in  every  direction.     Mor  is  this  the  only  means  of  defence 
be  makes  use  of.    The  tail,  which  is  also  armed  with  smaller  spines,  is 
held  close  to  the  body,  or  elevated  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy  he  can  strike  suddenly,  leaving  his  barbed  spines,  which  ad- 
here very  loosely,  to  find  their  way  to  the  very  heart  of  those  who  molest 
Idm ;  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  they  have  th^  extraordinary  and  peculiar  propert j 
«f  penetrating  further  into  the  flesh  after  being  once  lodged :  and  it  often 
happens  that  dogs  have  been  penetrated  by  them^n  every^direotion,so  as  fre- 
^ently  to  oaaie  their  death.    This  arises  from  the  structure  of  the  points, 
which  are  very  sharp,  and  covered  with  a  great  number  of  smaU  barbs^ 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  lying  imbricated  over  each  other, 
and  pomting  backwards,  so  that  on  the  least  motion  they  are  propelled  for- 
wards, in  the  same  manner  that  an  ear  of  rye  will  move  up  the  arm  when 
placed  on  the  wrist.    The  tail,  which  is  large,  and  of  a  fleshy  substance^ 
is  lingniform,  depressed,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's  hand.  Above, 
it  is  studded  over  with  numbers  of  smaller  spines ;  beneath  it  is  thickly 
matted  with  a  sort  of  bristles.    On  the  upper  surfisce  thero  exudes  a  strong 
-^  fetid  oil  from  a  number  of  small  pustules,  which  gives  the  quills  a 
isy  appearance,  and  probably  may  be  another  means  of  keeping  his 
niesatbay.    In  waUdng,  this  meeiber  is  dragged  akmg  the  ground.     [^ 
The  quills  are  white,  tipt  with  blacl^  and  are  firam  half  an  inch  to 
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three  io  length.  They  are  loosely  atteched  to  the  ekio,  and  come  off  very 
easily.  Tbe  ears  are  entirely  hid  under  the  spinet  and  hair.  The  eyes 
are  small,  shining,  and  hlack,  and  tbe  expression  of  the  countenance  genr 
tie  and  innocent. 

*^  They  vary  very  much  in  coloor ;  the  most  common  is  a  dark  brown 
intermixed  with  white,  gif  ing  them  a  frny  appearance.  The  white  is  ge- 
nerally a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  considerably  longer  than  the  other.  Their 
voice  is  feeble  and  whining,  from  an  octave  descending  to  a  sixth.  Their 
food  ia  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  hemlock  (pinus  canadensis)  and  basswood 
(tiliagiabra;)  and  they  have  been  known  to  strip  trees  of  their  foliage  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  sloths  of  South  America-  They  are,  however^ 
ipnd  of  sweet  apples,  com,  Ac.,  which  they  eat  holding  in  their  fore  claws 
m  a  sitting  posture.  Tbe  Indians  say  they  are  most  excellent  food,  and 
esteem  them  hig^y.  When  they  are  discovered  on  the  ground,  which 
seldom  happens,  they  do  not  strive  to  get  out  of  the  way,  but  on  being  ap- 
proached, immediately  spread  the  spines  situated  near  tbe  tail  over  the 
whole  of  the  back. 

««  Of  late  years  they  have  multiplied  greatly,  and  are  become  numerous 
near  tbe  Oneida  Lake,  and  in  the  north-western  part  of  tbe  State  of  New- 
York.  Their  quills  are  dyed  of  different  colours  by  tbe  Indians,  and  used 
as  ornaments  in  giving  a  border  to  moccasins,  wampum,  leggins,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Indian  costume.^ — Vol.  I.  p.  90-2. 

The  Botanical  Papers  are  the  following : 

1.  Synoptical  View  of  tbe  Lichens  growing  in  the  vicinity  bf 
New- York,  by  Abraham  Hahey. 

2.  Remarks  on  certain  Entoioical  Fongi,  by  the  same. 

3.  Observations  on  the  North  American  species  of  the  genus 
Utricularia,  by  John  Le  Conte. 

4.  Observations  on  the  North  American  species  of  the  genus 
Gratioli,  by  the  same. 

6.  Observations  on  the  North  American  species  of  the  genus 
Ruellia,  by  the  same. 

6.  Analytical  Table  to  facilitate  the  determination  of  the  hi- 
therto observed  North  American  species  of  the  genus  Ca- 
res, by  Lewis  D.  De  Schweinits. 

7.  Description  of  some  new  or  rare  Plants  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  collected  in  July  1830  by  Dr.  E.  James,  by 
John  Torrey. 

8.  Description  of  some  new  Grasses  collected  by  Dr.  E.  , 
Janes,  during  tbe  expedition  of  Major  Long  to  tbe  Rocky 
Mountains  in  1819  and  SO,  by  the  same.    Digitized  by  vjuu^Ic 
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9.  DescriptioD  of  some  new  Plants  belonging  to  the  orders 
Musci  and  Hepatic®,  by  Robert  K.  Greville,  LL.D. 

10.  Monograph  of  the  North  American  species  of  Carex,by 
L.  D  De  Schweinitz  and  John  Torrey. 

11.  Note  on  the  Habitat  of  the  Schixea  Pusilla,  by  William 
Cooper. 

12.  On  the  North  American  Plants  of  thjc  genus  Tillandsia^ 
with  descriptions  of  three  new  species,  by  John  Le  Conte. 

13  Observations  on  the  North  American  species  of  the  genus 
Viola,  by  the  same. 

14.  Some  Account  of  a  collection  of  Plants  made  during  a 
journey  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  summer  of  1820, 
by  E.  P.  James,  M.  D.,  by  Dr.  John  Torrey. 

In  reviewing  this  catalogue,  we  are  gratified  to  find  that 
so  much  has  been  done  in  this  highly  interesting  department 
of  science.  The  papers  on  the  plants  collected  in  the  western 
regions  of  the  United  States,  are  not  only  rich  in  species, 
new,  or  hitherto  unknown  on  this  contment,  but  furnish  im- 
portant materials  Cor  the  study  of  our  geographical  botany. 
In  this  view  we  should  like  to  see  collected  into  one  work,  an 
account  of  all  the  plants  hitherto  discovered  west  of  the 
Mississippi ;  so  that  at  a  glance,  we  might  compare  such  a 
flora,  with  those  of  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  long  been  promised  such  a  work  firom  Mr.  Nuttall,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  soon  redeem  the  pledge,  for  we 
know  of  no  individual  better  qualified  than  himself. 

Next/ in  point  of  interest,  is  the  monograph  of  the  North 
American  Carices,  by  L.  De  Schweinitz,  and  J  Torrey. 
Previous  to  the  publication  of  this  paper,  Professor  Dewey 
bad  commenced  the  examination  of  the  North  American 
species  of  this  extensive  and  difficult  genus ;  the  results  of 
which  were  published  in  successive  numbers  of  Silliman's 
Journal.  These  two  works  furnish  the  American  botanist 
ample  means  of  studying  their  carices,  and  are  monuments  of 
the  industry  of  their  authors. 

The  remaining  papers,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mr. 
Halsey,  noticed  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  ^^^c^f  ltJ^9^^\c 
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chiefly  of  remarks  upon  particular  genera  or  faimlies  of  plants. 
Id  these  the  desire  appears  to  be,  not  so  mach  the  presenta- 
tion of  new  species,  as  the  mor^e  complete  investigation  of 
donbtful  ones — the  correction  of  synonyms — the  exposure 
of  errors — and  more  detailed  descriptions  than  are  given  in 
general  works.  Five  memoirs  of  this  kind  are  from  the  pen 
of  Mf.  Is  Conte,  in  each  of  which  he  has  rendered  essentisd 
service  to  the  botanical  student.  We  trust  he  will  have 
leisure  and  inclination  to  .pursue  this  kind  of  research,  and 
that,  his  example  will  be  followed  by  other  botanists.  Many 
of  our  American  genera  are  still  in  great  confusion,  which  it 
will  require  a  concert  of  action  to  clear  up.  No  single  indi- 
vidual is,  in  our  judgment,  competent  to  the  task.  The 
living  plants  must  be  examined  in  their  native  situations,  and 
in  many  instances,  throughout  successive  seasons;  and  we 
should  award  as  much,  we  had  said  more,  credit  to  one  who 
thus  minutely  examined  a  few  genera,  than  to  the  more  gene- 
ral writer  upon  ^ur  botany. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Greville,  upon  some  new  plants  of  the 
Orders  Musci,  and  Hepaticce,  is  not  particularly  interesting 
to  the  American  botanist,  but  is  a  gratifying  mark  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  this  Society  is  held  by  one  of  the  most  emin* 
ent  botanists  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Geological  papers  are  : 

1.  On  the  identity  of  the  supposed  Pumice  of  the- Missouri, 
and  a  variety  of  Amygdaloid  found  near  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, by  Edwin  James. 

2.  On  the  remains  o(  the  Megatherium  recently  discovered  in 
Georgia,  by  William  Cooper. 

3.  Account  of  the  discovery  of  a  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon 
giganteum,  by  the  same. 

4.  Note  on  the  or^canic  remains  termed  Bilobites,  irom  the 
Kat«kill  Mountains,  by  James  E.  Dekay. 

&•  Observations  on  the  structure  or  Trilobites,  and  descrip- 
tion of  an  apparently  new  genus,  by  the  same. 

6.  Observations  on  the  teeth  of  the  Megatherium,  recently 
discovered  in  the  United  States,  by  Samuel  li.  Mitchill. 
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7.  Notice  of  Fottil  Crastacea  from  New-Jersey,  by  Jeremiah 

Van  Rengselaer. 
8«  Skelch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  by  J.  J. 
Bigsby. 

9.  Observations  on  a  Fossil  Cmstaceoos  Animal,  of  the  order 
Branchiopoda,  by  James  E.  Dt* kay. 

10.  Farther  discovery  of  Fossil  Bones  in  Georgia ;  and  re- 
marks on  their  identity,  with  those  of  the  Megatherium  of 
Paraguay,  by  William  Cooper. 

11.  Discovery  of  .a  Fossil  Walrus  in  Virginia.  Report  on 
a  Fossil  Skull,  by  Messrs.  Mitchill,  J.  A.  Smith,  and 
Cooper. 

13.  Report  on  several  Fossil  Multilocular  Shells  from  the  state 
of  Delaware ;  with  observations  on  a  second  specimen  of 
the  new  Fossil  genus  Eurypterus,  by  J.  E.  Dekay. 

13*  Notes  on  a  Fossil  Skull  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Lyceum,  of 
the  genus  Bos,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  with  4>b- 
servations  on  the  American  species  of  that  genus,  by  the 
same  author. 

A  gfMX  proportion  of  the  papers  just  enumerated  contain 
descriptions  of  fossil  animals  found  in  various  parts  of  our 
country,  the  study  of  which  is  intimately  connected  with  ge- 
ology. The  intrinsic  interest  of  these  relicA,  together  with 
the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  history  of  our  globe, 
will  always  insure  to  them  the  him^hest  consideration.  Indeed, 
since  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Cnvier  and  Buckland, 
they  have  been  objects  of  primary  importance  with  the  geo- 
logist. Thus  far  great  success  has  attended  the  investigations 
of  the  Lyceum  in  this  particular ;  and  their  museum  already 
exhibits  numerous  specimens  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
world.  Of  these,  the  Megatherium  in  particular,  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  We  trust  the  members  will  follow  up  this 
sni^ct  with  activity,  particularly  in  the  thorough  examina- 
tion of  our  numerous  cavern^. 

In  the  department  of  Minebaloot,  the  following  papers 
occur. 
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1.  Notice  of  new  localities  of  simple  minerals  aloDg  tbe  north 
coast  of  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  Indian  Territory,  north* 
west  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  river  Winnepec,  by 
Joseph  Delafieid.  The  roost  interesting  of  these  are  Epi- 
dote,  Zeolite,  Prehnite,  Satin  Spar,  Calcedooy,  Agate, 
and  Carqelian. 

2.  Examination  of  a  mineral  from  Andover  Furnace,  New* 
Jersey,  by  James  Renwick. 

3.  Notice  of  a  locality  of  Tenite  in  the  United  States,  by 
John  Torrey. 

4.  An  account  of  the  Columbite  of  Haddam^  (Connecticttt) 
and  notice  of  several  other  North  American  Minerals,  by 
the  same.  In  this  paper.  Professor  Torrey  shows  the 
identity  between  Tantalite,  and  a  mineral  found  at  Haddam. 
This  last  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  North  Ame- 
rican specimen  of  Columbite  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
has  excited  so  much  interest  among  mineralogisu^ 

4.  Examination  of  Iron  Ores  from  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New-Tork,  by  Issachar  Couens. 

6.  Remarks  on  native  silver  from  Michigan,  by  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft. 

7.  Analyses  of  the  Copper  Ore  of  Franconla,  (New-Hamp-. 
shire)  with  remarks  on  pyritous  Copper,  by  James  Free- 
man Dana. 

The  strictly  Chemical  papers  are  the  following : 

1.  Examination  of  the  acid  of  the  Rhus  glahrnm,  with  ob- 
servations on  the  juice  of  the  Sambucus  canadensis,  as  a 
delicate  test,  by  Issachar  Coxsens,  This  we  have  for- 
merly noticed.  See  New-Tork  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal, 
Vol- II.  5  n. 

2.  An  account  of  some  experiments  on  the  root  of  die  San* 
guinaria  canadensis,  by  James  Freeman  Dana.  This 
was  republished  in  our  last  volnme. 

9.  N«>tes  on  some  new  supporu  for  Minerals  subjected  to  the 
action  of  tbe  common  blow-pipe,  by  Joseph  6,  Totten. 

Col.  Totten  was  led  to  an  investigation  of  this  subject 
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from  perusing  an  article  by  Mr.  Smithson,  in  the  Annals  of 
Philosophy,  on  the  subject  of  securing  small  particles  for  ex- 
amination by  the  blovr-pipe.  Mr.  Smithson  suggests  three 
processes.  K  Small  plates  of  clay,  formed  by  beating  it 
with  a  hammer  betw^een  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  paper.  2.  A 
small  portion  of  the  clay  moistened.  The  substance  to  be 
tested  will  adhere.  3.  A  paste  of  the  body  itself,  reduced  to 
fine  powder.  So  successful  was  Mr.  Smithson  with  these 
processes,  that  he  melted  flint,  when  even  of  considerable 
bulk,  without  difficulty. 

As  Col.  Totten  was  not  able  to  procure  any  clay  sufficient- 
ly refractory,  he  was  induced  to  use  the  mineral,  which  he 
designed  to  expose  to  the  action  of  the  flame,  or  in  other 
words,  to  adopt  Mr.  Smithson's  third  process.  The  powder 
was  made  into  a  paste  with  very  thick  gum  water,  and  formed 
under  the  finger  into  very  acnte  cones.  The  particles  to  be 
tested,  are  very  readily  made  to  adhere  to  the  points  of  these 
cones,  and  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  can  thus  be  directed 
upon  it  with  full  eflfect.  The  results  were  highly  satisfactory. 
Precious  serpentine  melted  instantly  into  a  brownish  yellow 
enamel.  Common  serpentine  was  more  difficult  of  fusion, 
but  its  point  formed  a  white  blebby  enamel.  Black  Flint, 
Calcedony,  Camelian,  and  Quartx,  all  melted  readily.  The 
last  of  these,  however,  was  found  infusible,  when  the  smallest 
possible  crystaline  fragment  was  used.  Colonel  Totten, 
therefore,  concludes  that  "  this  substance  is  fusible  only  in  a 
state  of  powder." 

These  experiments  ^as  our  author  observes)  evidently  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  common  blow-pipe.  With  reference 
to  it,  minerals  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  classes. 

1st.  Such  as  are  fusible  per  se  with  ordinary  supports. 

3nd.  Such  as  are  fusible  per  se  in  tnitroscopical  particles. 

3d.  Such  as  are  fusible  only  with  addition. 

4th.  Such  as  are  infusible  even  with  fluxes. 

Two  papers  on  Toxicology  remain  to  be  noticed. 
1.  Observations  and  Experiments  on  the  seeds  of  Ibe  Cei^ 
bera  Thevetia,  by  J.  B.  Ricord  Madianna,  M.  D* 
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2.  Researches  and  EzperimeDts  on  the  Oenos  Pasiiflora, 
by  the  same. 

OrfiU  in  his  Toxicology,  mentions  th^t  the  nut  of  Cerbem 
ahovaiy  and  the  fruit  of  the  Cerbera  manghas,  are  each  deem- 
ed highly  poisonous.  To  these,  Dr.  M«  has  added  another 
species  with  similar  properties.  Having  made  an  emulsion 
with  distilled  water  from  the  kernels  of  the  C.  Thevetia,  he 
administered  it  to  a  dog.  In  half  an  hour  vomiting  was  ex- 
cited; the  mouth  was  covered  with  foam,  and  the  animal 
was  much  agitated,  and  fan  in  various  directions.  A  stiffiiess 
of  the  posterior  extremities,  with  staggering,  ensued.  These 
symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  in  four  hours  from  the  time 
of  taking  the  substance,  he  appeared  out  of  danger.  The 
dose  here  given  was  fourteen  grains. 

Twenty-eight  grains  administered  to  another  dog,  caused 
vomiting — great  nervous  weakness — insensibility — paralysis- 
dilatation  of  the  pupils — laborious  respiration— feeble  and 
trembling  pulse.  Death  ensued  in  twenty-two  minutes  after 
taking  the  poison. 

On  dissection,  all  the  blood-vessels  leading  to  the  brun 
were  found  distended  with  blood ;  the  heart  also  was  distend 
ed  with  black  blood ;  the  stomach  much  contracted,  and  its 
XDUcoug  membrane  of  a  dark  red  colour,  while  the  mncoofl 
membrane  of  the  duodenum  was  much  inflamed,  and  contain- 
ed a  mucous  fluid,  of  a  spongy  yellow  colour. 

These  facts  render  it  probable,  that  the  Cerbera  Thevetia 
is  an  acrid  poison. 

We  believe  Dr.  Madianna  is  the  first  who  has  noticed  the 
poisonous  qualities  of  the  Passiflora  Quadrangularis,  or  Bas- 
badine.  This  plant  is  cultivated  very  extensively  in  Gauda* 
loupe. 

An  infusion  of  the  root  given  in  a  large  dose  to  small 
liiards,  {Anolis  Htdlarii^  Daudin.)  produced  convulsive  mo- 
tions, paralysis  and  death,  in  fifteen  minutes.  An  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing  was  a  striking  symptom.  When  given 
to  birds  of  difierent  species,  and  frogs,  a  small  dose  produced 
a  slight  convulsion ;  a  larger  one  catalepsy,  while  death  en* 
sued  from  an  increase  of  quantity.    Two  table  spoansfoU  af 
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dM  iofiision  made  a  dog  cataleptic  for  an  boiir«  His  bead 
and  limbs  remained  in  every  position  in  wbieb  they  were 
placed.  At  the  expiration  of  the  above  time,  he  recovered 
with  a  slight  chill. 

In  those  animals  that  died  from  the  eflects  of  this  poison^ « 
great  falness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  longs  was  noticed, 
fiigetber  with  black  blood  in  the  auricles  and  ventricles. 

Dr.  Madiatoa  states,  that  in  his  experiments  on  the  roots  of 
this  plant,  he  found  a  substance  resembling  opium. 
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ANATOmr  AND  PHT8IOLOGT. 
Chyle  obMrved  mUie  Veintofthe  Jejunum.  By  Professor  Mayer  of 
Boon.* — From  my  oiro  obser?mtion8,  as  well  as  those  of  Majendieaiid  Tie- 
demann,  it  has  been  proTed  that  the  veins  of  theiotestioal  canal,  are  capable 
of  absorbing  the  different  fluids  which  it  contains.  That  these  veins  also 
take  up  chyle.  Is  oertainly  not  to  be  denied,  although  the  fact  cannot  be 
easfly  demonstrated.  Every  piece  of  information,  therefore,  will  be  inter- 
esting, which  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  veins  of  the  intestines  absolutely 
absorb  chyle,  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  lymphatic  system,  or  of  tho^ 
laotealsy  the  months  of  which  open  into  the  veins,  as  has  been  recently 
shown  by  Fohmann.  The  fact  did  notcertainlyescape  the  attention  of  former 
anatomists,  although  their  observations  on  the  matter  are  few.  Swammeidam 
Falkenbergh,  Meckel  senior,  found  chyle  in  the  veins  of  the  intestines, 
and  Menghini,  also  observed  it  in  the  veins  of  birds ;  and  in  modern  times 
Tiedemannf  observed  in  the  vena  porta  white  streaks  which  resembled 
chyle.  Others  deny  the  possibility  of  the  fact  The  following  case  oocnr- 
red  to  my  notice  :— 

A  robust  man,  about  79  years  of  age,  died  suddenly  from  a  severe  attack 
of  asthma,  and  his  body  was  soon  afterwards  brought  to  the  anatomical 
theatre  at  Bonn.  The  chest,  as  well  as  pericardium*  contained  a  great 
quantity  of  serum.  The  lungs  strongly  adhered  to  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  chest,  and  contained  several  tubercles  and  small  abscesses.  The 
viscera  of  the  abdomem  presented  no  diseased  appearance.    The  upper 


«  TIedMBaMi's  and  Trisviraaus*  Zeitscbrift  far  PhyiioloKie.  Vet.  I.  p.  331. 
t  Yersnche  iiber  die  Wegt  auf  weKchsa  SubstanieDf  ftc.    Hsidelbergb,  18S0. 
p.  74. 
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aod  lower  extremitias  wtore  both  aDasarcous.  The  intesiinee  were  noir 
remoTed  from  the  body  for  the  purposes  of  anatomical  demonstration.  Qa 
ezarmniof  separate  parts  of  the  intestines  with  care,  I  observed  both  oo  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  small  intestines,  vessels  of  a  g^jish  white 
colaur.  At  first  I  took  these  vessek  for  lymphatics,  but  on  a  closer  iospec* 
tion,  found  that  thej  were  veins.  The  lower  third  of  4he  duodenum,  the 
whole  jejunum,  and  a  part  of  the  ileum,  were  covered  with  these  veins, 
which  contained  a  ^id  very  similar  to  chyle ;  but  this  fluid  only  existed 
in  the  ramifications  of  the  veins,  situated  on  the  surfoces  and- borders  of 
the  intestines ;  for  at  the  spot  where  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery  met> 
the  veins  cootaioed  blood.  Oo  dividing  these  small  veins,  a  thick  greyish 
fluid,  resembling  chyle  in  appearance,  was  poured  out ;  the  small  intestines 
were  filled  with  chyme.  No  lymphatic  vessels  containing  chyle  could  be 
discovered.  U  fortunately  the  organs  were  in  such  a  state,  as  to  pre?ent 
the  examination  being  further  prosecuted. 

It  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  that  these  veins  really  contained  chyle;  but 
it  will  be  asked,  how  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestines  contained  no 
chyle,  although  the  man  appears  to  have  died  at  the  moment  when  the 
formation  of  chyle  in  the  jejunum  and  duodenum  was  taking  place  P  This 
question  I  am  unable  to  answer,  but  the  appearance  whieh  I  observed 
stands  recorded.  The  vitality  of  the  venous,  probably  continued  tol^per 
thin  that  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  that  of  the  right,  longer  than  the 
vitality  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  If  this  were  the  case,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  right,  continued  longer  than  those  of  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart,  which  might  have  exerted  an  influence  on  the  absorption  ot  the 
chyle,  by  the  extremities  of  the  veins  of  the  intestines. 

Distribution  (^nervei  in  musciilar  Jibres, — In  a  Memoir  on  muscular 
action.  M  if.  Dumas  and  Prevost,  have  communicated  some  very  inter- 
esting microscopical  observatioos,  on  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  ]in  the 
muscular  fibres,  and  on  the  form  which  these  latter  assume  dating  Itbeir 
contractions.  They  placed  a  thin  piece  of  muscle  retainipg  its  nerves, 
under  the  roirroscope,  aod  made  it  contract  by  means  of  gal?anisro.  The 
fibres  contracted  by  bending  in  a  zig  zag  manner,  and  the  last  nervous  fila- 
ments  were  seen  to  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  branch  giving 
origin  to  them,  to  be  inserted  precisely  at  the  points  where  the  fibres  form 
their  angles.— £(/in.  Phil.  Jaum.  Oct  and  Dec.  1827,  p.  300. 

Pores  (fthe  Skin. — It  is  well  known,  that  Leuwenhock  said  that  he 
counted  14,400  pores,  in  a  square  inch  of  flesh,  «o  that  a  square  foot  would 
contain  207,560,000.  The  whole  surface  of  a  middle  size  man,  is  four- 
teen square  feet,  which,  according  to  the  Dutch  anatomist,  would  give. 
1,904,040,000  pores.  Mr.  Henry  Eichom,  of  Gottingen,  wishing  to  be 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  lately  investigated  the  sufa$D^ 
and  found  only  5000  pores  to  the  square  inch  of  flesh,  and  coosequently 
10,080,000  in  a  msLn.^LancHf  nnd  Sq>.  1827. 
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tk^lkeBeprmhictwnqfthsCryiUUimeLau.  (Journal  4t  Pk^lcgU 
Jmmmr  1837.)— It  is  generally  belieTed  that  the  leos  of  th«  eje  beiiif  0119 
of  the  aoUdi  of  the  bo4y,  is  not  reproduced  whea  it  h«s  been  r^sioFed  bj 
opermtioa.  But  recent  experiments  made  by  MM.  Cooteau  and  Leroy* 
d^£tioUe,piove  that  it  is  frequently  reproduced*  at  least  in  tl|e  healthy  stale 
of  the  eye.  They  performed  the  operation  of  extraction  on  many  rabbitsi 
oats,  and  dogs ;  and  they  found  that  in  some  instances  thongh  not  in  alU 
the  capsnJe  examined  at  the  end  of  four  or  six  weeks  cxmtained  a  new  body 
of  a  lenticular  fimn,  and  approaching  in  consisteooe  to  that  of  the  extrapt* 
ed  lens.  In  one  of  their  experimeots  they  allowed  the  animal*  m  rabbit, 
to  lire  till  six  months  after  the  opemtioo*  '*  Th^  crystalline  capsqles 
were  then  found  perfiMtly  transparent,  without  a  nsible  cicetrix ;  and  thftf 
ooataiaed  each  a  lens  of  the  same  volume  and  ooosistence  as  (hose  extract- 
ed. For  the  sake  of  greater  certainty  they  were  immersed  in  hot  water, 
when  they  became  opaque,  hard,  and  Oriable,  like  ordinary  leases,  the  so|e 
difieienoe  being,  that  the  disposition  in  brilliaat  plates  was  e? idaat  only  00 
the  outer  layers.^  The  cireamstaacses  which  determine  their  repvedoctioa 
are  not  very  apparent  Perhaps  it  is  proTeoted  by  the  same  causes  which 
occasion  cataract ;  for  certainly  ia  persons  operated  00  for  that  disease  the 
leas  has  been  often  found  apt  reproduced.— JSdm.  Med.  <md  Surg.  Jmum. 

Cerdfrp'SpiiuU  Fluid.  {Journal  de  Pby^ioloffi^y  Jamnisr  1827.) — Yari- 
ovfi  opinions  hare  been  at  different  times  entertained  as  to  the  existeaoa  er 
non-existence  of  a  fluid  in  tt»e  carities  of  the  skuU  and  spine ;  but  at  length 
die  general  idea  saems  to  hare  been,  that  it  does  not  exist  ia  a  stata  of  health, 
and  is  either  a  morbid  production,  or  the  cansequeace  of  exhalatioo  afl^r 
death-  M.  Magendie,  howerer,  has  lately  made  many  obsarratipas  on 
maa  aad  aaimals,  and  has  arrired  at  aa  opposite  ooochisioa, — oaoiely  that 
ia  a  state  of  health  there  is  always  mote  or  less  fluid  between  tha  pia  mater 
and  arachnoid  membraaes  oi  the  braia  aad  qiinal  column.  It  is  fbmid 
along  the  whole  coarse  of  the  spine,  orar  the  surface  of  the  braia,  and  in 
the  rentriclesy  with  which  the  fluid  on  the  extarpal  sarfooe  of  tl^  brain 
communicates  by  aa  opeaiag  two  or  three  lines  wide,  opposite  the  cqlwmu 
saiptorumt  of  the  fourth  feotridley  and  bet;raen  the  posterior  cerebel^r 
arteries.  It  paifs^  easily  from  oaaragi^Q  toaoother,  particularly  fipm  the 
spiae  into  the  rentricles  of  the  brain ;  duriog  the  action  of  nodding,  duriag 
axpiral^ioa,  daring  muacolar  action,  or  whan  a  tigUpt  bandi^  or  ather 
pressure  is  applied  to  the  abd(90ien,  it  is  impelled  towarjds  tha  raa^nalai* 
during  tha  contrary  actions  it  retoros  into  the  spi^e.  Iti  compasiti^  -is 
pecoliar ;  aocprdiag  to  Lassaigpe,  it  coaaists  of  niaaty-eigfat  parts  of  W9$fir 
and  nearly  two  of  solid  matter,  the  soiid  ingredieats  baiag  caaiposed  chie4y 
of  osmaxome,  with  a  little  albumen,  muriate,  and  carbonata  of  soda,  aad 
phosphate  of  lime.  Its  principal  use  teems  to  be  to  preserre  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow  in  a  state  of  uniform  compression ;  for  if  it  be  remored  in 
a  liring  animal,  dulness,  listlessness,  and  ioacuon  are  caused ;  and  if  it  is 
by  the  fluid  taken  from  another  animal,  coma  and  apoplexy  eti- 
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toa.    Hence  when  way  ohaofe  takes  place  in  the  rohime  of  the  encepftta* 
Ion,  its  fiinctiont  are  pretenred  and  maintained  by  a  convene  change  in  the 
cerebral  fluid.    If  an  effbsion  of  blood  ocean,  the  qaantity  of  the  cerebral 
fluid  is  rapidly  lessened  by  absorption ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  brain 
diminishes  ib  volttme,  as  in  old  age,  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  very  much  in* 
creased,  both  on  the  outside  of  the  brain  and  in  the  ventricles.    Some  de- 
gree of  pressure  is  exerted  by  this  fluid  on  the  organs  it  coven;  for  when 
the  vertebral  <^^eca  is  punctured,  a  jet  several  inches  in  height  is  formed; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  pressure  varies  with  circumstances.    No  other 
fluid  can  serve  the  same  purposes :  even  pure  distilled  water  when  substi- 
tuted for  it  induces  immediately  a  state  of  general  convulsions,  and  other 
fluids  increase  that  effect    It  appean  to  be  constantly  undergoing  absorp- 
tion and  renovation :  when  a  solution  of  the  ferro-cyanate  of  potassa  was 
injected  into  the  pleura,  it  was  detected  ten  minutes  afterwards  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid,  and  in  twenty-ibur  boun  it  bad  disappeared  again.    It 
likewise  seems  to  pass  from  one  part  t<r  another  with  great  facility :  on  ex- 
posing tiie  opening  of  the  ageeduciui  tyhm  into  the  third  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  it  will  be  seen  that  slight  pressure  on  the  sacral  end  of  the  spinal 
aheath  causes  the  flow  of  the  fluid  into  the  ventricle.    It  fbrther  appean  to 
be  in  a  state  of  continual  motion  from  place  to  place.    This  is  shown  in  a 
Tery  striking  manner  by  the  following  pathological  facts.    A  woman  died 
of  apoplexy  in  a  few  houn,  in  consequence  of  an  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  third  ventrical :  the  surface  of  the  clot  was  found  blanched,  and 
tbe  whole  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  tinged  with  blood.    In  another  similar 
case,  in  which  tiie  clot  had  got  into  the  aqueduct  of  sylvius  and  dilated  it, 
bet  without  any  part  having  escaped  from  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  colora- 
tion of  the  spinal  fluid  was  very  deep.     In  a  case  of  inflammation  of  the  pia 
mater  of  the.spinal  chord,  ending  in  suppuration,  and  proving  suddenly 
fatal  while  the  patient  was  trying  to  get  out  of  bed,  pus  was  found  in  the 
four  ventricles  of  the  brain,  without  auy  appearance  of  softening  of  their 
parietes,  or  vascularity  of  their  lining  membrane.    In  a  case  of  apoplexy 
proving  fatal  in  thirty  hours,  and  caused  by  a  laiige  clot  in  the  substance  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  there  was  no  communication  between  the  clot  and 
IIm  ventricles,  yet  the  whole  cerebro-spinal  fluid  was  deeply  coloured 
with  blood :  and  it  turned  out,  on  minute  examination,  that  the  clot  com- 
municated by  a  small  laceration  of  the  brain  with  its  external  surface. 
These  cases  prove  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  every  where  in  coomm- 
nioation,  and  constantly  in  a  state  of  motion  from  place  to  place ;  and 
they  show  bow  symptoms  of  disease  may  exist  in  one  part  of  the  oerebro- 
ipioal  apparatus,  when  the  active  cause  of  the  disease  really  exists  in 
another  place.    On  this  lubjeot  M.  Mageodie  promises  a  more  detailed 
inquiry.— Kiiil 
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PATHOLOOT  AMD  PEACT1CAL  HEDICIIIE. 

Epiiepty.^The  following  case  is  published  by  Bl  Bo6c,of  the  BicSti^ 
A  yoang  man,  named  Lecoq,  aged  17  years,  an  epileptic,  was  received  in 
the  abo?e  Institution  in  Ibe  month  of  December,  1826,  and  placed  in  a 
surgical  ward,  on  aocoont  of  a  caries  of  the  phalanges  of  one  of  his  fin- 
gers. He  was  of  feeble  constitution,  his  limbs  bot  little  developed,  and 
his  flesh  flabby  and  emaciated.  His  intellectual  powers  were  almost 
annihilated,  if  they  did  ever  exist  He  made  use  of  no  words,  except 
the  monosyllables  Tes  and  nYo,  The  epileptic  fits  were  not  frequent. 
He  always  slept  on  his  right  side  in  bed,  with  his  head  under. the  coverlet. 
He  complained  of  no  pain,  but  bad  a  diarrhoBa  upon  him  during  the  three 
months  before  he  died  in  the  hospital.  This  complaint  resisted  all  naedt- 
cines,  and  iVas  supposed  to  depend  on  ulceration  of  the  intestines.  The 
abdomen  was  extremely  retracted.  He  wasted  away  gradually,  and  at 
length  died. 

.  DuMtcHon — The  cranium  presented  a  sugar-loaf  form.  The  meninges 
were  sound.  There  were  several  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  hemis- 
pheres oorrespondii^  to  protuberances  of  the  skull ;  and,  in  these  de- 
pressions, as  well  as  in  several  other  parts  of  the  brain,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance was  soft  and  almost  difiluent  The  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
were  extremely  little  developed— the  circumvolutions  small  and  numerous 
-^ the  aofractuosities  shallow.  It  was  found  that  the  general  surface  of 
the  brain  was  softened,  as  fkr  as  the  cortical  substance  was  concerned ; 
but,  below  this,  the  medullary  matter  was  so  indurated  as  to  resemble  the 
white  of  a  hi^rd-boiled  egg.  This  extreme  degree  of  induration  was  par- 
ticularly observed  over  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  bottom  of  the  same 
cavities  presented  considerable  softening  of  the  medullary  substance- 
There  was  some  serum  in  the  ventricles.  The  cerebellum  appeared  sound, 
but  was  remarkably  small.  The  spinal  marrow  was  not  examined.  The 
contents  of  the  thorax  were  naturaL  In  the  abdomen,  the  peritoneum 
was  fbuud  to  be  the  seat  of  extensive  chronic  inflammation,  the  convolu- 
tions of  intestines  being  glued  together  by  false  membranes.  There  was 
a  plentiful  crop  uf  miliary  tubercles  developed  under  the  peritoneal  co- 
vering. The  mesenteric  glands  were  in  a  state  of  disease.  The  intes- 
tines themselves  appeared  sound  :^their  mucous  membrane  was  pale,  and 
somewhat  soAened ;  and  the  mucous  follicles  were  considerably  developed 
in  the  colon  and  rectum,  but  unattended  with  any  ulceration.  There  was 
no  other  change  of  structure  discernible  in  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
except  some  equivocal  traces  of  disease  in  the  liver. 

The  stale  of  the  brain  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  condition  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and,  on  this,  doubtless,  were  dependent  the  epileptic 
paroxysms.  The  state  of  the  peritoneum  proves,  that  chronic  peritonitis 
may  go  oo  a  long  time  without  showing  any  very  prominent  symptom  of  its 
eiisteDce.    The  diarrtxea,  which  continued  so  long,  and  which,  indeed. 
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appears  to  have  carried  the  patient  off  at  last,  was  evidently  not  the  result 
of  inflammation  of  the  mucoos  membrane  of  the  intestines,  to  which  it  is 
usually  referred.  It  is  more  probable  that,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  it  was  connected  with  derangement  of  the  biliary  secretion. — John- 
9onU  Journal, 


CurioM  Speciei  <f  Cerebral  Hamorr^ogre.— There  is,  says  M.  Brayais, 
a  disease  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  to  which  anatomists  and 
pathologists  have  not  directed  sufficient  attention.  It  is  a  hemorrhage 
which  generally  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain, 
giving  place,  first,  to  the  formation  of  some  small  globules  of  blood,  mixed 
with  the  nervous  pulp,  and  aAerwards  producing  yellowish  cicatrices,  ex- 
tending from  the  external  coverings  of  the  brain  down  to  the  medullary 
matter.  This  lesion  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  cerebral  hemorr* 
hage.  The  symptoms,  at  all  tiroes  obscure,  have  not  been  distinguished 
when  the  disease  was  bounded  to  a  small  portion  of  brain.  They  are  such 
as  appertain  to  congestion  and  softening  of  the  cerebral  suhstance.  San* 
gnineous  effusions  into  the  cortical  structure  are  described  by  all  authors; 
but  M.  Bravais  has  not  seen  any  description  answering  to  those  yellow 
membranous-looking  cicatrices  which  are  now  to  be  delineated. 

Ca$e  1 .  Pinard,  aged  3S  years,  presenting,  for  several  years,  the  symp« 
toms  of  sombre  melancholy,  was  observed  to  become  rapidly  emaciated 
during  the  last  month  of  his  life,  and  he  complained  much  of  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  without  any  expectoration.  He  refused  his  food, 
and  died  on  the  5th  April,  1824. 

DUtecHon. — There  was  a  moderate  proportion  of  blood  in  the  sinuses 
and  meninges  of  the  brain — ^very  little  serosity  on  the  surface  of  the  he- 
mispheres—or in  the  ventricles.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  trans- 
parent, and  easily  detached  from  the  surface  of  the  brain.  In  the  poste- 
rior lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere  was  found  a  crude  tubercle,  of  small 
size,  which  readily  turned  out  with  its  investing  membrane.  Around 
this  tubercle,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  was  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
of  a  dark  colour,  in  which  the  debris  of  the  cerebral  structure  was  dis- 
cernible, mixed  with  some  globules  of  blood.  The  rest  of  the  brain  pre- 
served its  usual  consistence.  The  lungs,  especially  on  the  right  side, 
were  filled  with  miliary  tubercles,  and  the  bronchial  glands  were  tubercu- 
loQi. 

The  Barrator  thinks  it  evident,  that  the  cerebral  tubercle,  and  the 
hMDorrfaagic  condition  of  the  surrounding  part,  came  on  in  the  latter 
stage  of  this  man'b  existence,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  melan- 
cholic affectioD  under  which  he  so  long  laboured.  Of  this  we  do  not  see 
tfaeevftdenoe  so  very  cleariy.  Knowing  the  slow  growth  of  tubercles 
generally,  we  do  not  see  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  one  situated  ia 
this  man^  brain  may  have  oootribated  to  the  disturbanoe  of  the  sensorial 
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Com  i,  Dnpille,  •g^  60  yean,  eotered  the  Bioetre,  on  tbe  15fcfa  May, 
1824,  with  the  foUowing  ejrmptoois .— Delirimiu  loquacity,  conetaDt  mo* 
tioo  of  hiB  limbs.  The  strait  waistcoat  was  applied.  90tfa  May.— Cos- 
aiderable  dyspnoea— ^eliriam—coJdiiess  of  the  extremUies— feeble  and 
qaick  palse— pnnfonn  expectoration  with  his  cough.  He  died  on  the  29th 
May. 

DittecHon.'^Tbe  menificfes  of  the  brain  were  perfectly  natoral,  and  die 
pia  raater  was  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  cerebntni.  There  was 
a  portion  of  cerebral  substance,  howerer,  at  tbe  under  part  of  the  middle 
r%fat  lobe,  which  was  completely  imprefnaled,  as  it  were,  with  blood,  the 
nervous  pulp  and  Mood  beings  intimately  mixed.  This  was  ia  the  cortical 
substance.  The  B«>dullary  portion  underneath  was-  quite  sound.  In  the 
thorax,  a  pint  of  limpid  serum  was  found  in  the  ri|^  side  in  tbe  left,  u 
pint  and  a  half  of  san^nolent  watery  fluid.  There  was  not  any  mate- 
rial disease  of  the  lungs,  except  in  one  place.  The  pericardium  adhered 
at  one  spot,  by  a  false  membrane,  to  the  heart.  The  substance  of  the 
heart  was  soft,  and  easily  lacerable,  especially  the  left  ventricle^  which 
tore  in  two  places,  merely  while  handling  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  thoracic  afectioM,  in  this  case,  were  quite 
eofficient  to  destroy  lite.  The  eerebral  bMnorrhage  does  not  appear  to 
hav»  produced  either  coivrulsions,  or  loss  of  sensibility  or  muscular 
power. 

A  considerable  aumbm*  ef  ether,  and  nearly  similnr  eases,  are  relaled  • 
but  we  think  the  ahmre  are  suflktient  to  attmot  theattMHian  d  pnthel^ 
fists  to  this  particubo*  lenon  of  the  brain.— A. 

LarfmfiH9,^''^:kue.  Peter  Chapkro,  96  years  of  age,  of  TJgorewsHid 
aaaguioeous  oenstitution.  came  kMo  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  the  ll«k  Maroh, 
being  that  4ay  aeined  with  aente  pain  m  the  throat,  about  tbe  tep  ef  Hm 
UuTOX,  quickly  foUowed  by  difficulty  of  breaiiiag  and  sense  of  suAca- 
Ikm.  Eight  ounces  of  bfoed  were  taken  Ann  tbe  arm>  but  the  eense  of 
tuibcatk>n  eetttUMied,  and  made  progress,  wkhoat  increase  of  Jfequeaegr 
in  the  pulse,  or^lsvatioa  of  beet  on  the  suHace.  Tkiriy  Imchm  ware  ap- 
ptied  rauod  the  neck,  and,  the  same  evening,  veaeaeolion  was  repealed  to 
iwmiy  om^cee.  The  dyspnosa  was  relieved  by  this  iast  bleeding,  and  tbe 
•ease  of  toffooation  rendered  Ie<i8  iramiaent.  MmttardpaUhma^  ISiJb.— 
Tbe  pain  at  tbe  top  of  the  throat  is  still  acote---the  voice  is  alteiad-ftan 
its  natural  tenor,  beiog  mbob  weaker— respiration  dittcott  and  aoaeroas, 
bat  not  aooompanied  with  much  sense  of  iwffbeattoB*<-tuniefaotion  ef  tbe 
^tonsils  and  uvola-*ao  appOHranoe  of  albuminous -exudation  on  any  part  of 
the  taoes— tbe  deglutition  is  diAcutt— pain  en  pressure  of  tke  larynx.*- 
Some  of  the  physielana,  on  introdueing  the  finyer,  thought  they  4ek  a 
•welling  about  tile  nmagfoltidis.  Tbere-waaanaaBpaitionof  teddisbaad 
•anguinolait  saliva— ^pulse  easily  compressible  and  very  little  increasad  in 
Avqueocy^-^ieat  moderate— ooantenanoe  indicative  ^itiH^exiety— -grease 
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prottratioD  of  slreng^^face  neither  pale  nor  fluabed,  bttt  the  cifcttktkm 
apporeotly  impeded — ioability  to  deTiate  frcMD  the  uprigbt  posture.  F«* 
nuecUum — hUtter  tothe  nu>  Ka^-^pwrgati9ei^nnapi9mi  to  the  iower  extrt- 
mitiei.  This  day  passed,  like  the  preceding,  in  a  state  of  constant  dys- 
pnoea, with  occasional  paroxysms  of  sense  of  suffocation,  not,  howe?er,  so 
threatening  as  to  require  tracheotomy.  Sixty  leeches  were  appHed  rwmd 
the  neck,  and  a  cataplasm  orer  the  bites.  I3<A.*-The  sense  of  sufibcation 
is  diminished,  and  the  patieot  can  fill  the  chest  by  a  deep  inspiration^-ex« 
pectoration  very  difllcalt,  bnt  changing  in  character  to  the  maco-pnrulent 
form.  TSeeniy  more  leeehee  to  the  neck.  On  examination  with  the  ste- 
tfaosoope,  the  breathing  was  heard  much  more  distinctly  in  one  side  of 
the  chest  than  in  the  other,  and  the  rdle  muqueux  indicated  inflamma* 
lory  action  of  the  mnciHis  membrane  of  the  bronchia.  From  this  time 
the  expectoration  became  freer,  and  the  dyspnma  leas,  until  conralescenoe 
was  establi'»bed.^i&. 

*  Fhtal  (Edema  of  the  GUofliff.— Leonard  Erans,  of  remarkably  stout 
frame,  had  enjoyed  good  health  until  abiMit  two  years  ago,  when  he  had  a 
syphilis,  which  was  completely  cured.  He  had  lately  been  subjected  to 
sodden  atmospheric  ?icissitudes,  being  a  journeyman  currier,  in  which  oc- 
cupation he  was  exposed  to  cokl  when  the  tiody  was  heated  and  perspiring* 
His  habits  had  l>een  regular  and  sober.  Ten  days  before  admission  he 
had  been  employed  in  washing  skins,  and  got  wet  in  his  feet.  The  same 
eirening,  he  perceived  his  legs  swelling,  and  this  swelhng  increased  and 
spread  till  general  anasarca  was  established.  In  this  condition  he  entered 
Guy'b  Hospital  on  the  16th  November.  His  urine  was  very  scanty.  Ela- 
teriumwas  prescribed.  18th.  The  swellings  rather  diminished,  and  a 
grain  of  elatenum  was  continued  twice  a  day.  19th.  There  was  a  dark 
brown  tinge  in  his  urine,  which  eoag%daiee  by  heat  Elatenum— jalap  and 
cream  of  tartar,  tlst.  The  anasarca  a  good  deal  reduced— makes  aix  or 
dght  pints  of  urine  per  diem,  of  a  high  brandy  colour,  which  does  nU 
.coagulate.  Dec  1.  Complains  of  pain  under  hii  jaw;  but  the  csdema- 
tons  swellings  are  neariy  gone.  The  urine  is  only  four  pints  per  diem, 
coagulates,  and  contains  much  blood.  Bled  to  ten  ounces.  This  was 
repeated  on  the  3d,  and  half  a  giain  of  tartarised  antimony,  with  two 
grains  of  opium  were  given  daily.  3d.  Complains  of  sore  throat ;  but  he 
ii  walking  about  the  ward,  and  appears  much  better.  An  ammooiated 
liniment  to  the  throat.  4th.  The  throat  relief  ed.  6th.  He  seemed  much  bet- 
ter all  yesterday,  and  slept  soundly  during  the  night  This  morning,  at  7 
i^lock,  he  suddenly  complained  of  great  difficulty  of  swaUowing  and 
breathing,  with  severe  sense  of  constriction  in  his  throat  and  chest*- 
Fonrteea  ounces  of  bkiod  were  taken  from  the  arm,  and  sixteen  leeches 
were  ai^lied  to  the  threat  and  chest  An  emetic  was  administered. 
But  all  was  ooavailing,  and,  at  devco  ^^ckick  of  the  same  day,  he  ex- 
pired. 
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Diwtfcfion.— No  anuftsoa^migt  rather  gor^  with  blood,  bat  other- 
wise healthy  in  ttmctare.  Heart  and  perieardinm  soood.  Foor  ounces 
of  iloid  in  each  tide  of  the  ohest.  There  wai  nothing  very  remarkable  m 
any  of  the  Tiacera,  except  the  kidneys,  which  presented  a  very  curioos 
appearance.  They  were  laige  and  flabby,  of  the  darkest  chocolate  co- 
kmr  interspersed  with  a  few  white  points,  and  a  great  number  of  black, 
with  a  tinge  of  red— the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  polished  fine 
grained  porphyry,  or  green  stone.  These  colours  penraded  the  whole  of 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney ;  but  the  natural  striated  appear- 
ance was  not  tost.  From  the  left  kidney,  when  cut  through,  a  large  quan- 
tity  of  blood  oosed  out,  showing  an  unusual  accumulation  in  the  oiYan.— 
These  appearances  are  represented  in  the  fifth  plate  of  Dr.  Bright^  great 


The  epiglottis  was  next  examined,  and  this  was  found  to  be  greatfy 
tiiickened  by  an  oBdematous  effusion  beneath  the  membrane  on  its  upper 
side.  **  It  was  bent  into  the  form  of  a  pent-house,  with  a  sharp  angle.**— - 
The  lower  surface  was  also  thickened,  and  presented  a  doubtful  appear- 
ance of  superficial  ulceration.  When  the  epiglottis  was  cut  into,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  serous  fluid  coxed  out,  and  thogfottis  itself  was  much 
contracted.  Dr.  B.  properly  obtenres,  that  there  cooM  be  no  doubt  that 
the  patient  died  of  suflbcation,  from  inflammation  and  consequent  mdema 
of  the  glottis  and  epiglottis.  This  we  belie?e>— and  surely  the  case  waa 
precisely  one  where  bronchotomy  if  ouki  hare  sared  the  lifo  of  the  patient, 
at  least  for  that  time.— -i^. 


Onthe  Treaimeniqf  Acute  Rheumatumb^Tighi  Bandaging.  (Arehmes 
OSn.  de  MSdecine^  J«in,1827. — In  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  October 
and  January  last,  a  short  account  was  given  of  a  proposal  made  by  M. 
Yelpeau,  of  Paris,  to  treat  the  several  varieties  of  diffuse  subcutaneous 
inflammation  by  graduated  pressure,  applied  by  means  of  the  roller  band- 
age.   The  same  plan  has  lately  been  tried  with  great  success  by  Dr.  Var- 
lex,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  military  hospital  of  Brussels,  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  rheumatism  of  the  joints.    He  has  related  several  cases  in  which 
the  bandage  was  applied  in  the  acutestfbrm  and  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
tiie  redness  and  swelling  were  grreat,  the  throbbing  pain  violent,  and  the 
general  fever  high,  and  in  which  the  treatment  was  crowned  with  speedy 
and  complete  success.    In  almost  every  instance  the  application  of  the 
bandage  is  followed  at  first,  and  for  two  or  three  hours,  with  increase  of  the 
pain,  so  that  the  patient  can  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to  perserere ;  b«t 
soon  afterwards  the  pain  begins  to  abate,  and  the  abatement  then  adranoes 
with  rapidity.  Dr.  Variei  generally  moistened  t|ie  bandages  with  an  emol- 
lient deooctioD,  whkh,  besides  having  the  ordinary  eifoots  of  emollients, 
were  uaefelby  mcre^dngikefiremn.'^EdMurghMedkaiimdSurgi^ 
JmnrmU. 
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J^edUnnUehe  Erfahrwug.y^Ckue  1.  A  stOQt  man,  68  years  of  afe,  by 
trade  a  masoo,  vras  attacked  irith  paio  io  the  throat,  redness  of  the  &uces» 
and  sfreiho^  of  the  toosals,  hot  irithoiit  mooh  feirer.  These  symptoms 
were  considerably  diminished  by  leeches  applied  to  the  an|;les  of  the  jaws, 
emollient  gargles,  and  a  mustard  pediloyiaro.  But  in  conseqaence  of  ex* 
potnre  to  cold  be  was  soon  afterwards  seized  during'  the  night  with  a  tor- 
inenting  sense  of  tightness  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  difficulty  in  speaking 
and  swallowing,  and  ere  long  with  swelling  io  the  tongue  and  impending 
eufibcation.  When  his  pbysioian  saw  him  in  the  morning,  he  could  not 
speak;  the  pulse  was  Tery  quick  and  feeble,  the  countenance  pale 
and  anxious,  and  the  tongue  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  month.— 
On  aocount  of  the  firmness  with  whksh  the  tongue  was  pressed 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  patient^  inability  to  sepa* 
rate  the  jaws  to  half  the  usual  distance^  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  on  its  upper  surface  more  than  two  short  incisions,  from  which 
▼ery  little  blood  flowed.  An  incision  was  therefore  made  with  the  lancet 
into  each  sublingual  vein ;  and  when  the  blood  ceased  to  ^w^  fresh  inci- 
sions were  made,  and-the  discharge  promoted  by  injeeting  warm  water  in- 
to the  mouth.  In  the  course  of  two  hoars  the  swelling  was  so  much  diminished 
that  the  man  was  able  to  rinse  the  mouth  with  warm  milk,  after  which  a 
blister  was  applied  to  the  neck  and  a  purgative  enema  administered.  A 
rapid  amendment  then  took  place,  so  that  before  the  close  of  the  day  he 
conid  speak  intelligibly,  and  his  recovery  went  on  steadily. 

Ocue.  2.— Another  case  was  of  a  less  acute  form  than  the  former.  It 
had  existed  eight  days  before  it  came  under  treatment.  The  patient  had 
little  pain  er  fever,  but  swallowed  with  great  difficulty,  and  ccwld  breathe 
only  in  the  upright  posture.  The  case  was  cured  by  blisters,  gargles,  and 
the  mustard  p^Uurium.-p'Ji&. 

EmpioymefU  of  Mine  in  the  TVtaimmU  cfCfmmeke  ParoUdcBO.  {RuiPi 
M^gminfur  d%tgemnm\i€  HeiUnmde^  I ttfi.)— Doctor  NoMnann,  of  Neu- 
&ta(!taf  >  in  Sile^^ia,  has  employed  the  h>driodate  of  potass  with  great  soc- 
Qm%  a^  an  «x  tern  it  I  upplieation  in  cynanche  parottdsa,  which  prevailed 
«pidemieally  in  Nenstndtpl,  in  June  I8t3.  Among  the  poorer  orders  who 
were  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  disease  was  very  tedious,  and  gene- 
rally ended  in  suppuration.  Among  tbe  better  ranks,  the  treatment  oon- 
«sted  in  the  exhibitien  of  an  emetic,  and  the  application  over  the  tumour 
of  a  plaaster  composed  of  eight  parti  of  mercurial  ointment  and  one  part 
•f  the  hydriodate  of  potass ;  and  the  ordinary  effisct  was  a  radieal  cure 
within  three  orfonr  days.  Doctor  Neumann  adds,  that  he  never  observed 
ii  the  cases  so  treated  any  metastasis  to  olher  organs;  and  be  is  disposed 
to  impnte  this  to  the  formation  of  an  erythematic  emptioo,  which  always 
appeared  on  the  first  or  seoood4ay ,  and  remained  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 
The  author  has  annexed  a  very  instructive  case,  illustrating  the  deleleci- 
ous  effects  of  this  drug  when  given  in  too  great  quantity.  It  was  given 
to  cnreealsninent  nf  the  cervicai  gfaods,  which  it  noooin|«shed  very  ef- 
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tetitalij;  bat  the  patient  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  with  violeiit  pal- 
pitatioii  in  the  chest  and  abdomen,  which  was  relieyed  only  by  the  hori- 
zontal postare,  then  with  in^'eat  weakness  and  tendency  to  fioiit,  and  spb- 
seqaently  with  emaciation  and  general  dropsy.  The  palpitation  was  so 
violent  and  constant  as  at  first  to  appear  connected  with  organic  de^fange- 
roent;  bat  the  relief  obtained  from  the  horizontal  postnre,  the  absence  of 
coQgh  and  dyspncea  before  the  dropsy  commenced,  and  the  r^gnlarity  of 
the  palse,  led  Doctor  Nenmann  to  conceire  that  the  disorder  of  the  heart 
was  merely  fanotioqal.  Accordingly,  although  the  patient  had  be^n  ill 
fi>r  a  twelremonth,  the  irregularity  of  the  hearth  action  was  soop  subdaed 
by  the  employment  of  digitalis  and  cherry-laorel-water ;  and  the  tendency, 
to  &int  and  anxiety  at  the  same  time  disappeared.  The  dropsy,  howeFer» 
continaed  mnoh  longer;  but  at  length  it  slowly  receded  undev  the  use  of 
the  Arnica  combined  witii  soap.-— 16. 


MATERIA  MEDICA. 
On  the  Means  of  ascerlakdng  the  Puriiy  of  Sulphate  of  Quina.  By 
B.  Phillips,  F.R.S.  L.  &  E.  kc. — The  great  demand  which  has  arisen  for 
this  important  medicine,  and  the  high  price  at  which  it  b  necessarily  sold, 
hare  excited  some,  who  are  oardess  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  acqijure 
gain,  to  sophisticate  it  in  a  vast  number  of  ways,  and  by  every  means 
which  talent  misapplied  could  suggest. 

Having  repeatedly  of  late  been  requested  to  examine  various  samples 
of  sulphate  of  quina,  I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  state  the  sevfiraJ 
modes  which  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose :  and  I  mak»  the  present 
oommunicatioa  with  the  greater  confidence,  became  I  have  received  the 
very  able  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  T.  Barry,  of  Lombard*streeC 
to  whose  cheaucal  skill,  and  the  opportunity  of  frequently  applying  it, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  hints  and  facts  detailed  in  this 
paper. 

Pare  sulphate  of  quina  has  the  form  of  minute  fibrous  crystals,  it  is  in- 
oiorous,  and  its  taste  is  bitter.  If  certain  vegetable  products,  such  as 
sturob  or  sugar,  be  mechanically  mixed  with  it,  they  may  possibly  be  ob- 
served by  merely  inspecting  the  preparation  with  a  glass. 

1st.  If  the  sidphate  of  quina  be  mixed  with  a  cooaiderable  proportion  of 
foeeiga  matter,  it  may  probably  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  salt  in  quea- 
tien  in  about  three  hundred  times  its  weight  of  water— say  one  grain  in 
about  fire  fluid  drams  of  boiling  distilled  water.  On  cooling,  pore  si4- 
phaAe  of  quina  will  be  deposited  in  feathery  crystals  in  24  boors,  if  thans 
be  no  adulteration. 

ftd.  As  indirect,  bat  as  good  collateral  evidence,  the  taste  of  sulphate  «f 
qnina  of  known  good  qoali^  may  be  compared  with  that  of  another  sam- 
ple. Thns  when  pore,  a  grain  of  solpbate  of  quina  will  reader  nearly  a 
{MMnd  aod  a  half  of  water,  or  10,600  grains,  sensibly  biUer. 

3d.  The  alkalies,  either  pure  or  their  carbonates,  if  bat  slightly  in  exr 
cess,  always  occasion  precipitation  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  a  soluti^B^ 
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of  sQlfdiate  of  qtnna  cootaioiai^  odIj  t-lOOOdth  of  its  weigbt,  or  less  than 
one  prain  io  two  fluid  oonces  of  water. 

4tb.  A  solntioii  of  tannin  oocationt  a  Tory  aentible  precipitate  in  an 
aqneoot  solntioD  of  sulphate  of  ^na,  cootaininsr  only  l-10,000dtli  of  its 
weight  of  the  salt,  prorided  there  he  no  acid  in  excess.  Kino  is  that  form 
of  tannin  whidi  hest  answers  the  purpose.  It  is,  however,  to  be  dbsenred, 
that  the  salts  of  morphia,  cinchonia,  strychnia,  tui,  are  similarly  affsotei 
by  tannin ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  be  muMd  with  sulphate  of  quina. 

Sth.  Salphate  of  quina  suspected  to  contain  sugar,  gum,  or  ether  sob- 
stances  soluble  in  cold  water,  may  be  tried  by  digesting  the  same  portiott 
of  the  lalt  in  small  and  sucoessire  portions  of  water  to  saturation.  If  the 
solpbala  of  quina  be  pure,  and  the  solutions  all  properly  saturated,  they 
will  have  the  same  taste  and  specific  gravity ;  and  similar  portions  wiU  yield 
by  eraporation  equal  quantities  of  solid  residuum. 

6th.  A  repetition  of  the  above  process,  substituting  aloehol  for  water, 
answers  for  extracting  resin  and  some  other  substances,  becanse  sulphate 
of  quina  is  soluble  in  aloobol  to  only  a  limited  extent 

Tth.  If  a  white  substanoe  insoluble  in  cold  water  be  found  in  the  snl* 
phate  of  quina,  beat  the  mixture  to  about  170  degrees  of  Fahrenheit — 
This  wBl  render  starch  soluble,  and  its  presence  may  be  determined  by  the 
addition  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  which  will  immediately  occasion  a 
blue  colour,  and  eventually  a  blue  precipitate.  The  iodine  should  be 
added  in  very  small  quantity. 

8th.  Sulphate  of  quina  has  been  adulterated  with  ammoniacal  salts«— 
These  are  rendered  obvious  by  adding  a  litHe  of  the  suspected  salt  to  a 
solution  of  potash.  If  any  ammoniacal  salt  be  present,  ammoniacal  gas 
wiU  be  readily  detected*  either  by  the  smell,  or  by  holding  over  tbe  mix- 
ture a  pieoe  of  tumeric  paper,  or  a  bit  of  glass  moistened  with  acetic 
acid. 

9th  To  ascertain  whether  sulphate  of  quina  oontains  any  earthy  salts, 
soofa  as  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  lime,  bum  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
silver  or  platina  crucible,  or  even  in  a  clean  tobacco-pipe.  Any  earthy 
salt,  or  any  matter  indestructible  by  heat,  will  of  course  remain  in  Ae 


10th.  To  ascertain  that  the  sulpbi^  of  quina  contains  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  sdphurie  acid  and  quina,  dissd? e  a  little  in  pure  muriatic  or  nitric 
acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  muriate  or  nitrate  of  bary tes :  60  parts  should 
gire  about  17*3  to  17*4  of  sulphate  of  barytes^  or  the  method  may  be 
Taiied  without  the  trouble  of  dryingthe  precipitate.  Dissolve  60  grains  of 
sidphate  of  quina  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with  muriatic  or  nitric  acid ; 
add  a  solution  of  18  grains  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  separate  the  preci- 
pitated sulphate  ci  barytes  by  filtering.  If  nitrate  of  barytes  be  now 
added  to  the  clear  solution,  it  should  still  occasion  slight  precipitation,  for 
60  of  sulphate  of  quina  contain  6*8  gr.  of  sulphuric  acid,  equivalent  to  19-1 
of  nilrate  of  barytas. 
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This  test  k  oqIj  to  detenmne  Oiat  there  is  no  orystalUzed  regeUble 
nutter  unooinbiDed  with  salphurio  acid  id  the  sulphate  of  qnina;  the 
deteotioD  of  earth j  or  alkaline  sulphates  has  already  been  provided  for. 

11th.  Salphate  of  quina  sboaM  lose  not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten 
per  cent  of  water  bj  being  heated  till  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystalliza* 
tion.  Mr.  Barry  informs  me  that  he  once  exafliined  a  sample  which  con- 
tained more  than  40  per  cent  of  water  in  excess  dtffased  throngh  it.— 
Philoi,  Jdag. 


MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Feigned  Dheatu, — Dr.  Cbeyne,  Physician  General  to  the  army  in  Ir^ 
land,  has  recently  published  in  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  an  interesting 
letter  on  the  Feigned  Di$ea»e»  ^  SMiere.  Indiridnals  who  simulate,  or 
prodoce  diseases  to  evade  military  duty,  are  generally  styled  nuUmgererm 
and  of  these,  the  experience  of  Dr.  Cheyne  for  nearly  thirty  years  has 
enaMed  him  to  witness  many.  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  precise 
object  of  his  letter,  whkh  is  the  feigning  of  diseases  in  the  province  of  the 
pkyekciany  he  mentions  the  flawing  cases,  as  showing  that  methods  of  de- 
ceit are  systematized  and  preserved  in  regiments,  and  handed  down  for  the 
benefit  of  thoee  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  trial  of  them. 

**  When  the  18th  Hussars  embarked  for  England  in  1807,  one  of  the 
men  of  that  r^inent  who  had  been  left  behind  in  the  King's  Infirmary, 
joined  at  Rumford,  with  his  scrotom  very  much  enlaiged  and  inflamed. 
Bis  story  was  as  follows.  Soon  after  leaving  the  infirmary,  he  jumped 
from  a  window,  upon  which  he  immediately  perceived  a  swelling  in  tiie 
groin ;  on  his  landing  in  Liverpool  it  became  so  large  and  painful  that  he 
could  not  walk,  and  was  obliged  to  be  forwarded  to  head-quarters  in  a  cart. 
On  handling  the  swelling,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment  having  perceived 
an  nnosual  crepitus,  as  if  air  wer«  diffused  through  the  cellular  substance, 
immediately  wrote  a  statement  of  the  case  to  the  late  Mr.  Obr6,  who  was 
aurgeon  to  the  king's  infirmary,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  used  warm  applica- 
tions,  purgatives,  and  low  regimen.  Mr.  Obre,  in  reply,  enclosed  a  paper 
that  had  been  picked  up  in  the  ward  of  the  infirmary  in  which  the  man 
ky,  containing  '  a  receipt  for  making  a  rupture,*  in  which  were  directions 
to  ponctore  the  bag  with  a  corking  pin,  and  then  by  means  of  a  tobacco 
pipe,  to  blow  it  up  with  air;  and  if  it  were  wished  to  produce  a  double  rup- 
ture, the  same  thing  was  to  be  done  on  the  other  side,  after  which  warm 
poulticee  were  to  be  applied  to  take  down  the  inflammation.  This  man 
streanoosly  denied  ever  having  made  use  of  any  such  means.  By  the  ap» 
plications  directed  the  swelling  gradually  ^bsided;  but  while  under  treat- 
ment, he  got  or  pretended  to  get  a  pain  in  the  right  hip  or  groin  and  ina- 
bility to  move  the  limb.  From  this  man*s  previous  history,  his  new  com- 
plaint was  believed  to  be  feigned.  He  w'as  placed  on  low  diet,  the  shower 
bath  was  used  along  with  pui^tives,  a  mercurial  course,  repeated  bhsters 
and  issues,  but  he  would  not  yield.    The  commanding  officer  of  the  regif  ^ 
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menl  disregarding  the  opinion  of  the  sorg^n  and  Dr.  Warren,  deputy  in- 
spector of  hospitals,  had  this  man  broag^bt  forward,  discharf^  pre?io«is 
to  the  embarkation  of  the  corps  for  the  peninsula,  and  was  much  displeased 
because  the  surgeon  refused  to  sign  a  recommendatory  certificate,  by 
which  refusal  the  reported  man,  who  had  been  many  years  in  the  regiment, 
lost  his  pension.  The  same  commanding  officer,  after  his  return  from  Co- 
runna,  met  this  man  in  London,  perfectly  well  and  following  the  laborious 
occupation  of  a  porter.^ 

Ophthalmia  is  another  disease  produced  on  a  number  by  concerted 
means.  **  1  never  saw,^  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  *'  a  more  humiliating  picture 
of  depravity,  or  perversion  of  reason,  or  call  it  what  we  may,  than  I  have 
witnessed  in  a  ward  filled  with  soldiers  labouring  under  that  disease ;  most 
of  the  cases,  as  I  learnt  from  the  surgeon  in  attendance,  being  factitiot^. 
The  methods  by  which  inflammation  of  the  eye  is  produced  and  maintained 
have  not  all  been  brought  to  light,  but  quick  lime,  infusion  of  tobacco,  the 
gonorrhoBal  discharge,  cantharides  ointment,  nitrate  of  silver,  blue  stone, 
and  other  metallic  salts,  are  probably  the  most  common  irritants  employed. 
Inflammation  thus  caused  is  most  painful,  and  is  kept  up  under  every  pri- 
vation which  can  make  life  miserable  :  locked  up  in  a  dark  ward,  and  per- 
mitted to  have  intercourse  only  with  the  officers  of  tlie  hospital,  nurses,  and 
orderlies,  confined  to  diet  which  firom  the  absence  of  every  stimulating  ma- 
terial is  most  disrelishing,  sufiering  under  painful  external  applications  and 
nauseating  internal  remedies,  phlebotomixed  and  leeched  till  their  com- 
plexions are  bloodless,  tbeir  pulse  bsemorrhagic  and  the  frightful  train  of 
nervous  symptoms,  which  excessive  blood-letting  produces,  is  established 
in  the  system. — All  these  evils,  in  many  cases,  have  no  effect  but  to  con- 
firm the  soldier  in  his  determination  to  destroy  one  or  both  of  his  eyes, 
(bat  he  may  be  dismissed  from  the  service  with  the  chance  of  a  small  pen- 


sion. 
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The  following  diseases  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cheyne  as  most  frequently 
feigned.  Paralysis,  vertigo,  headache,  epilepsy,  mania,  baerooptisis, 
phthisis,  diseased  heart,  syncope,  yomiting,  tympany,  dysentery,  chronic 
hepatitis,  fevers,  rheumatism,  and  dropsy.  We  select  some  of  his  remarks 
on  tympany,  as  this  is  a  rarer  disease  than  the  rest. 

*'  In  181 1,  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  O'Hara,  apothecary  to  the  forces,  acon- 
fliderable  number  of  patients,  from  thirty  (o  forty,  belongmg  to  the  2nd 
battalion  of  the  84th  regiment,  were  admitted  into  the  king^s  infirmary, 
labouring  as  was  stated  in  the  admission  ticket,  under  dropsy  and  inter- 
mittent fever.  On  examination,  the  abdomen  was  found  greatly  distended 
and  felt  tympanitic  ;  the  tongue,  with  few  exceptions,  was  clean,  pulse  re- 
gular, urine  natural,  and  bowels  in  general  costive.  These  men  complain- 
ed of  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  many  of  them  of  pain  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen, with  excessive  thirst-drinking  more  than  a  gallon  of  water  daily. 
The  disease  was  at  first  considered  a  consequence  of  the  Walcheren  fever, 
but  from  the  numbers  increasing,  and  all  with  the  same  symptoms.  Dr. 
Harvey  was  M  to  conclude  that  the  complaint  was  feigned.    VnAt§i^\Q 
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impremon,  be  prescvibed  a  soliUioD  of  Q^iih«r  eaitt  m  weak  tobttcoo-«rft- 
ter,  which  be  called  tbe  iDftMoiii  Beaedlotani ;  a  evpfal  ef  Ibis  detattaUe 
oompoaod  was  giyen  io  tbe  momiDg  and  repeated  eyery  ibvrth  boor,  till  it 
operated,  and  with  perfect  success.  All  wbo  were  in  boepital  recovered 
speedily,  and  tbe  disease,  which  was  becoming  epidemical,  sood  disappear* 
ed.  Sixteen,  however,  of  tbe  Domber  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
diflcbaiige  belbre  this  meibod  of  treatment  was  discorered.^ 

Two  questions  naturally  occur  relative  to  the  production  of  this  form  ef 
tympany.  First,  in  what  part  of  tbe  intestinal  tube  is  tbe  air  arrested  ; 
secondly,  bow  is  the  distension  produced.  Tbe  air  must  be  either  in  tbe 
stomach,  or  in  the  intestines.  If  in  either  intestine,  it  might  be  easily  die* 
lodged  by  the  introdnctioD  of  an  elastic  tube  into  tbe  stomach  first,  «ii 
then  op  tbe  rectum.  If  in  tbe  stomach,  tbe  air  is  probably  swalloired> 
Which  many  can  do  without  cNfflcnlty.  It  was  reported  that  tbe  men  ef  the 
84th  produced  the  distension  by  swallowing  large  quantities  of  tibalk  and 
Tinegar.  Mr.  Bamfield,  suigeon  of  tbe  35tb  regiment,  relates,  diat  ^  be 
has  seen  three  cases  of  impostors,  feigning  enlaigement  cf  the  abdomen, 
with  tension  and  diseased  viscera,  which  wan  done  by  protrudnig  tbe  abdo* 
men  by  means  of  a  deep  inspiration,  in  which  tbe  diaphragm  pressed  the 
abdomen  downwards  and  forwards,  then  the  abdomen  was  kept  so  distended 
by  means  of  very  short  expiraticn.  Tbe  detection  (be  eontinnes)  was 
timple  and  easy,  as  it  was  only  necessary  to  surprise  tbe  patient  while 
asleep,  when  bis  abdomen  was  soft  and  nnprotmded.'^^lM^  HotpikA 
BeparU,  Yd.  IV. 

CHCmSTBT. 

Bfbmifie.— This  name  lias  been  gnren  to  a  supposed  elementary  siib^ 
stance  discovered  in  sea-water  by  M.  Balard  of  Montpelier.  Tbe  name 
fint  applied  to  it  by  tbe  discoverer  was  muride;  this  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Brome,  a  term  derived  ftom  tbe  g^reek  /^/mt  [grawnlentia) 
signifying  a  rank  or  strong  odour.  But  for  tbe  sake  of  conformity  to  the 
nomenclature,  the  appellation  above  given  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  original  esny  of  M.  Bahrd  appeared  io  tbe  JifmaU  de  Ckahie^de 
Pkyti^e^  for  August,  18^6.  Since  that  time  several  papers  have  appear- 
ed in  the  foreign  journals  on  tbe  same  subject.  We  propose  giving  a  coin 
densed  view  of  what  is  at  present  known  concerning  this  intereitio|^  sub- 
stence.    {Editors  JfeuhYorkJUed.  S^  Pkys.  Jour.) 

Properties  if  Oromm.— At  common  temperatures  bromine  is  a  Hquid, 
te  cokmr  of  which  is  blackish,  red  when  viewed  in  mass,  and  by  reflected 
light,  but  appears  hyacinth  red  when  a  thin  stratum  is  interposed  between 
the  light  and  the  observer.  Its  odour,  which  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
ddorine,  is  very  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  powerful.  It  acts  with  energy 
on  ofganic  matters,  such  as  wood  or  cork,  and  corrodes  tbe  animal  texture ; 
but  if  applied  to  tbe  skin  for  a  short  time  only,  it  commonicates  a  yelloir 
stain,  which  is  leas  intense  than  that  produced  by  iodine,  and  soon  disappean^e 
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It  it  higbly  destractiFe  to  ammak,  one  drop  of  it  placed  oo  the  beak  of  a 
bird  haTio;  prored  fataL  Its  specifie  gravity  is  2.99€.  its  volatility  is 
very  oonsiderable ;  for  at  cominoD  temperatures  it  emits  red  coloored  va- 
pours, which  are  similar  in  appearance  to  tb9se  of  nitrous  acid,  and  at 
1  i6,B<^  F.  it  enters  into  ebullition.  It  retains  its  liquid  form  at  the  tem- 
perature of  aero  of  Fahrenheit^  thermooieter;  but  according  to  Mr. 
Semllas,  it  is  converted  into  a  friable  solid  at  a  temperature  between  0  and 
4^  Fabr.    ( ^nn.  de  Chim.  v.  34.) 

Bromine  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  cannot  be  decomposed 
by  the  voltaic  pile ;  neither  has  caloric  any  effect  on  its  chemical  nature, 
for  it  su&rs  no  change  on  making  its  vapour  pass  through  a  luted  tube  of 
glass  at  a  strong  red  heat.  It  supports  combustion  in  a  very  feeble  manner : 
a  lighted  taper  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  is  soon  extinguished ; 
but  before  going  out,  it  bums  a  few  seconds  with  a  (lame  which  is  green 
at  its  base,  and  red  at  its  upper  part,  as  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine. 

Bromine  is  soluble  in  water,  in  alcohol  and  particularly  in  ether.  It 
does  not  redden  the  tincture  of  litmus,  but  rapidly  bleaches  it  like  chlorine  : 
and  it  also  deprives  of  colour  the  solution  of  indigo. 

In  its  combinatioos  with  other  substances,  bromine  comports  in  a  manner 
similar  to  chlorine  and  iodine. 

BromU  arid  may  be  procured  in  a  separate  state  by  decomposing  a 
dilute  solution  of  bromate  of  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  appears  to 
eoDsist  of  one  atom  of  bromine  and  ^re  atoms  of  oxygen,  being  similar  in 
constitution  to  the  iodic,  chloric,  and  nitric  acid.  It  combines  with  bases, 
and  forms  a  class  of  salts  denominated  bromates. 

Bromine  tmd  chlorine — These  combine  at  common  temperatures,  form- 
ing a  very  volatile  liquid  of  a  reddish-yello#  colour,  penetrating  odour,  and 
•xceedingly  disagreeable  taste.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  in  that 
liquid  apparently  without  decomposition ;  for  the  solution  bleaches  litmus 
papei"  without  previously  reddening  it,  and  has  the  characteristic  cokNir 
and  odour  of  the  compound.  By  the  action  of  the  alkalies  it  is  resolvod 
into  muriatic  and  bromic  acids. 

Bromine  and  ^yrfrogan.— No  chemical  action  takes  place  between  the 
vapour  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  gas,  at  common  temperatures,  nor  even 
by  the  agency  of  the  direct  solar  rays ;  but  on  introducing  a  lighted  candle, 
or  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  into  the  mixture,  combination  ensues  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  heated  body,  though  without  extending  to  the  whole  mixture, 
and  without  explosion.  The  union  is  readily  affected  by  the  action  of 
kromine  on  some  of  the  gaseoul  compounds  of  hydrogen.  Thus  on  mixing 
the  vapour  of  bromine  with  hydriodic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gases,  decomposition  follows,  and  a  cofourless  gas 
possesied  of  acid  properties,  is  generated.  To  this  gas  the  name  ofhydro* 
bromic  acid,  is  applied.  The  hydro-bromic  acid  gas  may  be  conveniently 
procured  for  experimental  purposes,  by  a  pr^Msess  similar  to  that  for  fonning 
bydriodic  acid.     A  mixture  of  bromine  and  phosphorus,  slightly  moisten- 
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ed,  yiddt  a  laige  quantity  of  pore  hjdro-bn«iic  acid  gas,  which  may  be 
collected  over  ineroiiry. 

The  hydro-bramio  acid  it  ookmrleM,  has  an  acid  taste  and  a  pnngeat 
odour,  it  irritaies  the  glottis  powerfnlly,  so  as  to  excite  cough,  and  irhen 
mixed  with  moist  air,  yields  white  Taponrs,  which  are  denser  than  those 
occasioned  under  the  same  circumstances  by  muriatic  acid  gss.  It  under- 
goes nc  decomposition  when  (ransmilted  through  a  red  hot  tube  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  oxygen.  It  is  not  afiected  by  iodine,  but  is  instantly  decom- 
posed by  chlorine,  with  the  production  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  the  depo- 
sition of  bromine.  It  may  be  preser? ed  without  change  over  mercury ; 
but  potassium  and  tin  decompose  it  with  &cility,  the  first  at  common  tem- 
peratures, and  the  last  by  the  aid  of  heat 

The  hydro-bromic  add  b  very  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  sdutioo 
may  be  made  by  treating  t»romine  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in 
water,  or  still  better,  by  transmitting  a  current  of  hydro-bromic  gas  through 
pore  water.  The  liquid  becomes  hot  during  the  condensation,  acquires 
great  density,  increases  in  volume,  and  emits  white  fumes  when  exposed  to 
tbe  air.  This  acid  sdutioo  is  odourless  when  pure,  but  posseesoa  the 
property  of  dissolving  a  laige  quantity  of  bromine,  and  then  reodves  the 
tint  of  that  substance. 

The  composition  of  this  acid  may  bcf  inferred  from  the  fidlowing  facts. 
1.  On  decomposing  hydro-bromic  acid  by  potassium,  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen remains  precisdy  equal  to  half  the  vdume  of  the  gas  employed.  % 
When  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  decomposed  by  bromine,  the  resulting  hydro- 
bromio  add  occupies  the  very  *>^n^  space  as  the  gas  which  is  decomposed. 
From  these  it  appears  that  the  bydro-bromic  is  analogous  to  hydriodic  and 
muriatic  acid  gases ;  or  that  one  hundred  measures  of  bydro-bromic  acid 
gas  oootain  fifty  measures  of  the  vapour  of  bromine,  and  fifty  of  hydro- 
goo. 

It  is  ako  obvious  from  these  experiments,  that  in  relation  to  iti  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  bromine  is  intermediate  between  chlorine  and  iodine,  its  affi- 
mty  for  that  substance  being  weaker  than  the  first,«jand  stronger  than  the 
second.  The  aAnity  of  bromine  and  oxygen,  foi  hydrogen  appears  near- 
ly similar ;  for  while  oxygen  oannotdetach  hydrogen  from  bromine,  bromine 
does  not  decompose  watery  vapour. 

Btfdroearburei  <^  Bromcne. *This compound  is  formed  bf  addingmie 
part  of  the  hydrocarburet  of  iodine  to  two  parts  of  bromine  cootdned  in  a 
glass  tube.  Instantaneous  action  ensues,  attended  with  disengagement  of 
caloric  and  a  hissing  ndse,  and  two  new  oompounds,  the  bromuret  of  iodioe, 
and  a  liquid  hydrocarburet  of  bromine  are  generated.  By  means  of  water 
the  fiwmer  is  dissdved,  while  the  latter,  coloured  by  bromine,  oollects  at 
tiie  bottom  of  the  liquid.  The  decoloration  is  then  affected  by  meansof 
caustic  potash.  If  in  this  process  the  hydro-carburet  of  iodine  is  in  excess, 
very  little  hydrocarburet  of  bromine  is  formed;  but  a  sub-brorouret  of 
iodine  analogous  to  the  sub-chlodde  of  iodine  deochbed  by  Gay  Lussac, 
wiD  «mn  b««b«.»ed.  °'''"^''^'  v^Ouj^ic 
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AccordiDg  to  M.  Senillat,  its  disoorerer,  the  hydrocarbmiit  of  bromine, 
after  being  washed  vrith  solution  of  potash,  is  colourless,  heavier  tiian  water, 
verj  volatile,  of  a  penetrating  ethereal  odoor,  and  of  an  exceedingly  sweet 
taste,  which  it  communicates  to  water  in  which  it  is  placed,  in  conseqoeooe 
of  being  slightly  soluble  in  that  liquid.  It  differs  chemically  from  the  proto- 
hydrocarburet  of  iodine  previously  described  by  IVf  Serallas,  in  yielding 
bromine  instead  of  iodine  when  decomposed,  in  forming  white  instead  of 
violet  vapours  when  thrown  on  red  hot  porcelain,  and  in  not  acquiring  a 
colour  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  becomes  solid  at  a  temperature  between 
aio  and  t3P  F. 

Cytmurst  qf  bromine  —This  compound  was  prepared  by  M.  Semllas, 
by  adding  one  part  of  bromine  to  two  of  cyanuret  of  mercury,  and  su^ect- 
ing  them  to  low  degrees  of  temperature  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in 
which  he  procured  the  cyanuret  of  iodine.  A  strong  action  ensues,  and 
two  new  products,  viz.  bromuret  of  mercury,  and  the  eyannretof  bromine 
are  formed ;  the  latter  of  which  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  in 
the  form  of  long  needles.  Aft^r  allowing  any  vapour  of  luroaine,  whiob 
may  have  risen  at  the  same  time,  to  coAdense  and  fall  down  upon  the  cyan- 
uret of  mercury,  the  cyanuret  of  bromine  is  expelled  by  a  gentle  heat,  and 
is  collected  in  a  recipient  carefully  cooled. 

As  thus  formed  the  cvaauret  is  crystallized,  sometimes  in  small  regular 
colourless  and  transparent  cubes,  and  sometimes  in  long  and  very  slander 
needles.  In  its  physical  properties  it  is  so  very  similar  to  the  cyanuret  of 
iodine,  that  they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  each  other,  especially  when 
the  crystals  of  the  cyanuret  of  bromine  possess  the  aoicular  forai.  They 
agree  closely  in  odour  and  volatility,  but  the  cyanuret  of  bromine  is  even 
more  volatile  than  the  cyanuret  of  iodine.  It  is  converted  into  vapour  at 
59<»  F.  and  crystallizes  suddenly  on  cooling.  Its  solnbility  in  water  and 
alcohol  is  likewiae  greater  than  that  of  the  cyanuret  of  iodine.  Caustic 
potash  in  solution  converts  it  into  the  hydro-cyanate  and  hydro-bromate  of 
potash. 

Cyanuret  ot  bromine  is  extremely  deleterious.  A  grain  dissdved  in 
water  and  given  to  a  rabbit,  instantaneously  killed  it;  t^P iocoovenience 
produced  by  its  deleterious  properties,  as  weJl  as  the  scarcity  of  bromine, 
induced  iVI.  Serullas  to  discontinue  bis  experiments  upon  it 

In  addition  to  the  above,  bromiae  also  forms  compounds  with  the  metals, 
presenting  in  its  action  the  closest  resemblance  to  that  which  chlorine 
exerts  on  t!ie  same  substaooes.  Antimony  and  tin  take  fire  by  contact 
with  bromine ;  and  its  union  with  potassium  is  attended  with  such  intense 
diseng^ement  of  heat,  as  to  cause  a  vivid  flash  of  light  and  to  burst  the 
vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  performed.  M .  Balard  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  soluble  metallic  bromurets  are  converted,  like  the  similar  com- 
ponods  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  into  neutral  hydro- bromntes,  and  reciprocally, 
that  the  hydro-broroates  are  frequently  ooaverted  into  bromucets  in  passing 
into  the  solid  state.  All  the  brorourets  are  decomposed  by  cMorine  with 
the  evolution  of  bromine ;  and  the  hydro-bromates  are  not  only  attacked  br 
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chloriDe,  but  by  all  sabttances,  such  as  the  cblorie  or  nitric  aoids,  wUoh 
hare  a  strong^  t^idencj  to  deprive  other  bodies  of  hjdro^n.  And  the 
bromurets  as  far  as  they  hare  been  examined,  bear  a  ^reat  resemblance  to 
the  chlorides. 

Bromine  acts  upon  the  metallic  oxides  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
chlorine.  On  passing  the  vapour  of  bromine  over  potassa,  soda,  baryta, 
or  lime,  a  vivid  incandescence  ensues,  ozyg^  is  disenn^a^^  and  a  metallic 
bromnret  results.  Magnesia  and  Ziroonia  are  not  decomposed  by  this 
treatment. 

Wlien  bromine  acts  on  the  solution  of  an  alkali,  or  alkaline  earthy  con- 
siderably diluted  with  ivater,  the  solution  acquirea  bleaching  properties ; 
and  the  bromine  can  be  separated  by  acetic  acid.  But  when  this  substance 
acts  upon  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassa,  or  when  solid  potassa  is  agi* 
tated  with  the  ethereal  solution  of  bromine,  two  salts  are  generated,  the 
hydro-bromate  and  bromate  of  potassa ;  and  on  evaporating  the  solution, 
the  former  is  obtained  in  cubic  and  the  latter  in  acicular  crystals.  The 
bromate  of  potassa  is  separated  from  the  hydro-bromate  by  being  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  alkaline  earths  likewise  cause  tbe 
formation  of  the  two  acids,  but  magnesia  does  not  appear  to  possess  that ' 
property. 

The  bromates  as  we  have  before  remarked  are  analogous  to  the  chlorates 
and  iodates ;  and  the  hydro-bromates  are  no  less  analogous  to  the  hydro- 
chlorates  and  bydriodates. 

S<mrc$$  and  mode  of  obiaimnf^  ftfomtn^.— ^Bromine  exists  in  sea  water 
in  the  form  of  hydro-bromic  acid,  combined  according  to  M.  Balard,  with 
magnesia.  He  also  ascertained  that  it  exists  in  marine  plants  which  grow 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  has  procured  it  in  appreciable 
quantity  from  the  ashes  of  the  sea-weeds  that  furnish  iodine.  The  same 
chemist  likewise  detected  its  presence  in  the  ashes  of  some  animals,  espe- 
cially in  tkose  of  the  Jantkma  violaceay  one  of  the  testaceous  moUusca* 
Professor  Gmelio  of  Tiibingen  has  since  discovered  bromine  in  the  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  has  also  been  found  in  several  salt  springs  in  Germa- 
ny. Thus  it  has  been  detected  in  the  mother  water  of  the  salt  works  at 
TheodSrshalle,  by  Professor  Liebig ;  at  the  salt  works  at  Rappenau  in 
Baden,  by  Professor  Geiger ;  at  those  of  Diirrheim,  Schweningen,  Wimp* 
fen,  and  Jaxfeld,  by  Professor  Prommhers  of  Freyburg;  at  those  of  Halle 
by  Dr.  Meissner ;  of  SchSoebeck  by  Mr.  Hermann;  and  of  Rosenheim  in 
Bavaria  by  Vogel.  {See  Poggendorff^e  Annals^  Sth  volume^  quUed  in 
BrewsUr^e  Edm.  Joum.  Vol.  VII.  190. 

The  process  which  has  been  discovered  for  producing  bromine  in  the 
easiest  manner,  and  in  the  greatest  quantities  of  any  other,  consists  in  pass* 
ing  for  some  time  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the  mother  water  of  tbe 
salt  works,  and  then  mixing  the  solution  with  a  quantity  of  ether;  after 
agitating  this  compound  and  leaving  it  at  rest  a  few  seconds,  the  ether 
rises  to  tbe  top,  cdonred  with  a  beantiful  hyacinth  red.  This  is  a  true 
ethereal  sdntioD  of  bromine,  and  on  being  agitated  with  caustic  potasb|<^  [^ 
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latter  by  degrem  loiet  its  alkaline  properties,  beoomes  ohaDg^ed  into  a  sa- 
line substance,  solable  in  water,  and  crystallizable  in  cubes.  These  crys- 
tals being  polFerized  with  purified  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture 
beings  put  into  a  retort  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  ruddy  rapour  is  pro- 
duced, which  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  drops  of  bromine. 

EUemerUary  nUurt  of  bromine, — From  the  circumstance  of  bromine 
being  intermediate  between  chlorine  and  iodine,  in  some  of  its  more  im- 
portant chemical  relations,  M.  Ballard  at  first  suspected  it  to  be  some  un- 
known compound  of  these  bodies ,  but  as  on  further  examination,  he  failed 
in  obtaining  the  least  trace  of  decomposition,  be  was  induced  to  adopt  the 
opinion  that  it  is  an  elementary  substance.  The  facts  which  ha?e  beeo 
related  are  greatly  in  ftiFour  of  this  new.  Upon  being  laid  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  they  were  referred  to  three  of  the  moet  eminent 
chemists  in  France,  riz.  MM.  Vauquelin,  Thenard,  and  Gay-Lussac. 
In  their  report  they  speak  Tery  highly  of  the  experiments  of  Balard,  and 
state  that  they  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  minute  quantity  of  bro- 
mine, and  also  of  obtaining  it  from  the  salt  marshes  of  Aren.  And  although 
they  refrain  from  stating  their  conriction  that  it  is  a  simple  substance, 
they  consider  it  as  highly  probable,  and  a  point  that  can  only  be  determin- 
^  by  continued  researches,  and  on  larger  quantities. 

M.  Liebig,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Unirersity  of  Giessen,  on  re- 
ceiTing  the  memoir  of  M.  Balard,  obtained  a  quantity  of  bromine,  and  was 
enabled  to  repeat  a  great  number  of  the  experiments  detailed  in  it;  but  he  did 
not  obsenre  any  phenomenon  which  leads  to  a  conclusion  contrary  to  that 
which  M.  Balard  had  deduced  from  his  researches.  Professor  Liebig  adds 
a  few  experiments  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  bromine,  like  chlorine  and 
iedine,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple  substance.  FenuMcU  BulUUny  De- 
cwAerlB^. 

On  the  10th  of  October  1826,  IVf  CheTreul  is  said  to  hare  announced  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  M.  Dumas  had  discovered  a  chloride  of 
iodine  which  has  all  the  properties  of  bromine.  But  this  assertion  seeiBB 
to  be  completely  disprored  by  the  following  experiments. 

Iodine  colours  a  solution  of  starch  blue,  bromine  renders  a  similar  sda- 
tion  orange  colour.  M.  A.  de  la  Rire  added  a  few  drops  of  bromine  to  a 
solution  of  starch  coloured  blue  by  iodine,  and  obtained  a  compound 
which  gave  two  distinct  colours  with  starch,  one  brown,  the  other  yellow; 
the  difference  of  colour  corresponding  with  the  two  bromides  of  iodine 
described  by  M.  Balard.  These  compounds  of  iodine  and  bromine,  dis- 
solred  in  a  solution  of  starch,  were  subjected  to  the  voltaic  pile :  immedi*- 
ately  the  yellow  solution  became  blue  about  the  negative  pile,  and  orange 
about  the  positive  pile,  indicating  the  separation  and  places  of  the  iodine 
and  bromine.  Thus  the  smallest  quantity  of  iodine  may  be  discovered  in 
bromine;  but  when  the  experiment  was  resorted  to,  to  prove  whether  the 
idea  thrown  out,  that  bromine  was  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine,  wa& 
founded  in  fact  or  not,  it  gave  no  such  indication,  and  a  solution  of  bromine 
in  starch  electrified  for  a  kmg  time  togtther,  gave  no  appearance  of  iodine. 
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Uenoe  M.  de  la  Hire  eonclades,  that  bromiM  oontains  no  iodine,  hot  is  an 
element  analogons  to  iodine  and  chlorine. 

Wlien  bromine  and  iodine  are  combined,  the  former  passes  to  the  posi- 
tife  pole,  and  is  conseqaeatly  more  negatire  than  the  latter ;  which  accords 
with  the  observation  of  M.  Balard,  that  it  should  occupy  a  place  between 
chlorine  and  iodine. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  UnioerteUe^  when  the  letter  of  M.  Arrago, 
contsioing  an  aocoant  of  the  fact^  above  referred  to,  was  read  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  that  body  decided  that  the  assertion  of  M.  Dumas,  that 
bromine  was  a  compooa  1  of  chlorine  aad  iodine,  should  be  considered  as 
retracted,  and  tiiat  it  should  be  so  catered  upon  the  proces-verbal  of  die 
sitting. 

Upon  the  whole  therefore,  the  weight  of  evidence  is  greatly  in  favour  of 
(be  elementary  nature  of  bromine,  although  the  question  is  not  fully  settled. 
The  examination  of  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  conti* 
nental  chemists ;  and  as  yet  we  have  seen  no  original  remarks  or  experi- 
ments from  U.c«e  of  Great  Britain.  Where  are  the  Davys,  the  Wollas- 
tons,  rnd  the  Thomsons  ?  Have  they  left  the  field,  or  are  they  about  to 
yield  their  boasted  superiority  ? 

iSa/6  f^  bromine. — The  discoverer  of  bromine,  M  Balard,  has  been  en- 
abled by  his  improvements,  to  prepare  that  peculiar  body  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  permit  its  sale.  It  may  be  obtained  at  his  shop.  Rue  Argenterie 
^  IVfontpellier,  or  at  iVf.  Quesoeville'b  maonfactory  of  chemical  substances 
at  Paris.  The  price  is  four  francs  (he  gros,  (about  60  grains)  fourteen 
francs  the  half  ounce,  and  twenty-three  francs  the  ounce.* 

MISCELLANEOUS* 
CuXHvQliion  of  Hor$e  Radiah  in  Denmark. — An  account  of  this  was 
given  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  November  6th,  1837.  The  roots 
are  cut  into  slips,  and  planted  horizonially^  the  lower  end  inclining  a  little 
upwards ;  and  the  crown  of  the  plant  hanging  over  the  alleys,  by  which  the 
beds  are  separated.  From  time  to  time,  the  roots  are  nncovered,  and  all 
the  laierai  fibres  are  carefully  removed,  by  which  the  sise  and  length  of  the 
roots  are  much  increased.— Bramitf*^  Journal^  JV.  S.  JVb.  4.  p.  427. 

Of^ect  (f  EMalmmg  m  Egypi  -^A  French  Chemist,  M.  Julia  Fonte- 
nolle,  in  a  discourse  delivered  on  occasion  of  the  opening  of  an  Egyptian 
Mummy  in  the  theatre  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  has  delivered  an  opinion  re- 
specting the  cause  of  embalming  in  Egypt,  that  they  were  led  to  it  from 
physical  necessity.  During  four  months  of  every  year,  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  covers  almost  entirely  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  Egypt  which  is  under 


*  For  the  preceding  elaborate  account  of  Bromine,  we  are  indebted  to  a  gen- 
tleman who  will  heraafter  ■upeiintend  the  chemical  department  of  this  Journal. 
£iC  AVto- F0«  Jied.  4>  Pibyt.  Jour.  ^  ^     .  ,.  ,olf> 
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ooltfTatioa.  Under  the  reign  of  Sesostris,  for  an  extent  of  territory  of 
aboot  3250  square  leagues,  there  would  be  a  population  of  6S22  persons 
per  square  league,  irhicb  would  present  350,000  deaths  per  annum.  These 
corpses  must  be  got  rid  of  either  by  burning  or  interment ;  if  the  latter,  they 
must  be  buried  around  the  inhabited  spots,  or  in  those  which  were  inun- 
dated by  the  Nile,  and  then  the  decomposition  of  these  bodies  would  hare 
been  a  source  of  infection ;  and  for  burning  bodies,  there  was  a  want  of  a 
fluAciency  of  wood.  But  the  soil  of  Egypt  abounds  in  spring*  of  natron 
and  sub-carbonate  of  soda;  and  as  this  substance  is  antiseptic,  the  inbabit- 
mnts  were  naturally  led  to  preserve  with  it  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  In 
support  of  this  opinion,  that  sanitary  views  alone  were  the  cause  of  em- 
balming, down  to  the  third  century  before  the  christian  era,  when  the  prac- 
tice was  discontinued,  M.  Fontenelle  observed,  that  during  the  whole  of 
that  period,  the  plague  was  unknown  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  now  endemic.-^ 
JaMe$on*»^ew  Edinburg  Philotophical  Joumai^  Jfo.  6.  p.  393. 

Rate  of  Sickness  m  the  British  Army. — The  very  interesting  and  novel 
sabject  of  the  average  rate  of  sickness  among  individuals,  has  lately  excited 
considerable  attention  in  Great  Britain.  It  appears  to  have  been  particu- 
larly examined  with  reference  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of 
friendly  societies.  In  an  inquiry  before  the  Rouse  of  Commons  in  I8ft5, 
Mr.  Finlaison,  one  of  the  witnesses,  presented  the  following  account  of  the 
rate  of  sickness  in  the  British  army  for  the  years  1823  and  1824. 

An  abstract  is  preserved  in  the  Adjutant  General^s  office  of  the  musters 
made  on  the  25th  of  every  month,  of  each  regiment  or  corps  in  England, 
showings  exclusive  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  the  numbers 
of  rank  and  file  actually  composing  the  corps,  with  the  number  of  thoae 
who  are  sick  on  the  day  of  muster,  whether  they  are  in  general  hospitals, 
regimental  hospitals,  or  sick  quarters.  These  details  are  all  carefully 
rammed  in  three  divisions,  for  cavalry,  infantry,  and  foot  guards ;  so  that 
the  result  for  any  number  of  years,  may  be  copied  out  with  the  utmost  foci- 
li^.  It  is  understood,  that  at  present,  there  are  few,  if  any  in  the  army, 
above  the  age  of  45,  and  that  their  average  age  is  decidedly  under  30. 
Bforeover  it  is  well  known,  that  they  are  picked  and  chosen  young  men 
when  entered ;  and  that  those  who  afterwards  become  diseased  and  un- 
healthy, are  discharged  from  time  to  time ;  that  they  are  regular  in  their 
habits ;  free  from  exhausting  labour ;  from  the  cares  of  fieunilies ;  and  from 
most  causes  which  superinduce  disease.  Their  occasional  sickness  cannot 
caaily  be  muoh  exaggerated  by  imposture ;  and  abating  tbe  single  consid- 
•ratioii^  that  aoroe  part  of  them  are  perhaps  regiments  returned  from  for- 
eign service  with  debilitated  constitutions,  it  would,  on  tbe  whole,  'seem 
that  the  army  quartered  in  England  ought  to  present  sickness  at  a  mini- 
mnm  among  mankind. 

Mr.  Finlaison  had  obtained  the  results  for  each  month  in  the  years 
1823  and  1824,  which  he  had  combined ;  the  result  was, 
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Tbe  total  nnk  and  file  present, 
or  accounted  for  in  24  muttws. 


Caralry, 
Infantry, 
Foot  Gnards, 


94,293 
126,513 
92,889 


Of  whom  there  were 
constantly  sick  at  the 
time  that  the  musters 
took  place. 
3,791 


6,297 
3,961 


Total  313,695 
So  that  there  were  constantly  sick  of  the  OaFalry, 

Infantry, 

Foot  Guards, 

And  of  the  whole  army. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  two  musters  which  took  place. 

Rank  and  File.    Of  whom  sick. 

On  25th  Jan.  1823  &  24  there  were,    24,281 

25th  Feh.  25,117 

25th  March,  25,183 

25th  April,  26,157 

25th  May,  26,244 

25th  June,  25,649 

25th  July  25,417 

25th  August,  27,007 

f5th  September,  27,416 

25th  October,  27401 

25th  Norember,  26,840 

25th  December,  26,983 


14,049 

4*0^04  per  cent« 

4*9773  per  cent. 

4*2642  per  cent. 

4*478559  per  cent. 


Per  cent. 


313,695  14,049  beiog4  47Ud53 

So  that  for  every  100  men  sick  on  25th  June, 
There  were,  112-176  sick  on  25th  December. 

115*054  25th  July. 

120*412  25th  NoTcmber. 

125*498  25th  February. 

127-705  25th  January. 

129  274  25(h  October. 

129-805  25th  March. 

132*774  25th  ApriL 

133*129  25th  May. 

138-645  25th  August 

189174  25th  September. 

But  on  the  whole  two  years,  the  rate  of  sickness  is  remarkably  constant 
and  uniform,  and  being  equal  to  4*478553  per  cent ;  this  is  the  same  as  if 
100  soldiers  had  sustained  among  them  233  weeks  of  sickness  erery  year, 
or  as  if  each  had  been  sick  2*33  weekM.-^Edinburgh  JVmo  PhiioiopMeai 
Jommaiy  Vol  VI.  p.  291.* 

*  In  oar  neat,  we  shall  pressnt  sone  of  the  results  obtained  from  inquiries 
-  -   Ffitndly  So€istles^£(t  JVbs.Fsr*.»W  ♦P%g.^,y^^^^,^ 
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Elffecti  f^  the  C^ntcripiion  in  Francc^^Mr,  Dnpin  in  bis  late  work, 
<*  Forces  ProdwUvei  et  Commerciaiee  de  la  France,'^  makes  the  folloiriiig 
sUtemeot  From  returns  presented  by  tbe  Minister  of  War  in  1826,  it 
appears  tbat  of  1 ,033,42^  yoaog^  men,  irbo  had  been  called  before  the  coun- 
cil of  roFision  for  military  serrice,  no  less  than  380,213  were  rejected,  be- 
cause they  did  not  reach  the  low  stature  of  4  feet  10  inches  French,  or  5 
feet  I]  inches  Eog^lish.  And  although  more  than  one>third,  of  all  the 
youth  of  military  age  are  thus  set  aside,  it  is  found,  that  anKmg  the  men 
actttallysorring  in  the  arm>«  S7  in  the  100  are  below  5  feet  5  incites  Engiish  ; 
and  only  45  in  the  100  abdve  5  feet  6^  inches.  This  dwarfisbness  is  more 
prevalent  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  t»outh  of  France,  than  among  the 
German,  Flemish,  and  Norman  races,  that  people  the  northern  provinces. 
Mr.  Dupin  thinks  that  this  has  been  produced,  or  at  least  aggravated  by 
tbe  aooicription.  Tbe  most  robust  and  vigorous  of  the  young  nien  being 
draAed  off^  and  destroyed  in  the  wars ;  an  unusual  proportion  of  marriages 
were  made,"and  families  reared  by  the  feeble,  tbe  old,  and  the  deformed.— 
Foreign  Qmrteriy  Review^  Jfo,  fi. 
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TkB  memorial  of  Dr.  Ronmyne,  (which  is  dated  January  11,  17iK),) 
alleles,  ^  tbat  in  the  year  1787  be  instituted  a  College  in  the  City  of  New- 
Tork,  for  teaching  the  various  parts  of  science,  comprehended  in  a  course 
of  medical  education  in  the  most  respectable  Universities  in  Europe.  Tbat 
from  a  commencement  naturally  small,  and  difficulties  inseparable  from 
the  establishment  of  such  institutions,  he  has  now,  after  great  labour  and 
private  sacrifices,  brought  bis  plans  into  full  eflect 

**  Tbat  during  the  winter  sessions,  beginning  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, and  ending  the  third  Saturday  in  April,  lectures  are  delivered  on 
tbe  PraeHee  rfPh^eic^  Anatomy  ^  ike  inHiiuHont  of  Medicine^  Midwifery^ 
and  Swi^ery^  and  in  such  manner,  that  two  lectures  are  delivered  a  day, 
five  days  in  the  week  during  the  said  session.  And  also,  that  during  the 
flummer  sessions,  commencing  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  ending  the 
third  Friday  in  August,  lectures  are  delivered  in  ChendHry^  Boiany^  and 
ihe  Jd'deria  Jiedica ;  and  in  such  manner  also,  that  the  students  of 
midicine  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  two  lectures  a  day,  ^wer  days 
in  the  week. 

**  That  to  promote  the  said  Institution,  the  Corporation  of  the  city  of 
New-Tork  have  been  pleased  to  commit  to  the  charge  of  your  memorialist, 
the  sick  in  the  Alms-house  and  Bridewell ;  whoee  diseases  are  registered, 
together  with  daily  reports  of  tbe  aymptoms,  tbe  preacriptioiis,  and  the  , 
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effecti  of  medicioe,  for  the  fiirther  improvement  of  the  stodents  of  pbysic ; 
and  that  during  the  irinter  seuioo,  cHmctU  leeUweM  are  deli?ered  e? ery 
Saturday,  on  cases  of  the  most  importaoce,  selected  from  the  number  of  sick* 
**  Tour  memorialist  forbears  to  enlarge  on  the  adfantages  which  may 
probably  arise  from  the  said  institution  to  such  of  the  jfouth  of  this  state 
as  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  physic,  of  the  neighbouring  slates,  or  the 
United  8tates  in  general.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  a  medical  school 
must  greatly  depend  upon  its  connexion  with  a  practical  Hospital ;  the 
want  of  which  is  lamented  in  seminaries  for  medical  education  in  Europe, 
which  hare  obtained  degrees  of  celebrity.  And  in  the  United  States* 
though  medical  instruction  is  aflbrded  at  Boston  and  at  Philadelphia,  yet 
hitherto  it  is  not  connected  with  that  practical  information,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  by  diligent  and  assiduous  attention  to  the  sick.  Tcur 
memorialist  therefore  prays,  that  the  Regents  of  the  UniTersity  of  the 
State  of  New- York  will  be  pleased  to  take  the  said  College  under  their 
protection,  and  direct  such  measures  with  respect  to  it  as  in  their  wisdom 
may  tend  to  the  important  end  of  its  institution.** 

Annexed  to  this  memorial  is  a  list  of  students  for  the  year  V700,  amoiint> 
ing  to  thirty-seven,  and  also  a  list  of  students  attending  the  Alms-house  in 
the  same  year,  being  thirty-five  in  number. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1791,  the  Rev.  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop)  Moore, 
from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  above  memorial,  made  a 
report  as  follows,  and  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Board. 

<^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  above  mentioned  institntioa 
for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  medical  knowledge,  is  well  calculated  to  promote 
the  general  good,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  this  important  branch  of  scieace^ 
and  therefore,  that  this  institution  merits  the  protection  of  the  CJm'versity. 

<<  That  this  University  be  pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of  the 
same,  and  cause  the  resolution  containing  such  approbation,  to  be  enterad 
on  their  journals. 

**  That,  if  consistently  with  the  laws  of  our  institution,  no  pecuniary  as- 
sistance can  be  afforded,  the'  Board  will  at  least  appoint  a  committee  to 
superintend,  from  time  to  time,  the  course  of  instruction  which  is  given  in 
the  above  named  medical  college,  and  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  University,  what  further  provision  can  be  made  te  promote  the 
interest  of  the  same." 
The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 

Resohedt  ''  That  in  the  opmion  of  this  University,  the  above  raeBtioned 
institution  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  medical  knowledge,  is  well  calculated 
to  promote  the  general  good,  so  for  as  it  depends  on  this  important  branch 
of  science. 

liesolMc{,  «« That  Dr.  Linn,  Dr.  Moore,  Mr.  Verplanck,  Dr*  Rodgers, 
Baron  Steuben,  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  be  a  committee  to  visit  the  above 
meotioQed  school,  instituted  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Roroayne,  for  teaching  the 
variooi  parts  at  science  comprehended  in  a  course  of  medical  education.*^ 
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On  the  f3d  of  February,  1791,  ft  petitioo  was  pratented  bj  Sir  James 
Jay,  Knt.  Samael  NiooU,  WtUiam  Moore,  Nicholas  Roroayne,  BeDjamin 
Kitsani,  Samael  L.  MitchiU,  and  Riobard  S.  Kitsam,  Doctors  of  Physio, 
prayioff  that  they,  together  vrith  Samael  Bard,,  John  R.  B.  Rodgers,  and 
William  Hammersley,  may  be  incorporated,  agreeably  to  the  7th  sectioii 
of  the  act  to  institute  an  Unirersity,  passed  April  13, 1797,  irith  the  powers, 
in  respect  to  goremment  and  property,  osaally  gpranted  to  any  ooUeglito 
society,  and  with  the  prifilege  of  recommending  to  the  Uni?ersity,  for 
medical  degrees,  such  of  their  students  as  in  the  presence  of  the  Regents 
shall  pass  with  credit  the  se?eral  examinations,  which  are  appointed  in  the 
most  celebrated  UoirersiUes  in  Europe,  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  and 
merit  of  the  cmndidates." 
The  petition  concludes  as  follows : 

<*The  plan  which  your  memorialists  ba^e  in  contemplation,  is  no  other 
than  what  ga^e  birth  to  the  most  celebrated  school  in  Europe.  That  it 
was  only  to  the  public-spirited  exertions  of  a  few  young  gentlemen,  edu- 
cated under  the  immortal  Boerhaa?e,  that  the  medical  school  of  Ediobuiig^ 
owed  Its  rise,  as  it  now  owes  to  their  pupils  who  succeeded  them  in  teach- 
ing, the  pre-eminent  rank  it  holds  in  the  learned  world.  That,  educated  as 
your  memorialisti  hare  been  in  that  school,  and  honoured  as  they  haTe 
been  with  ample  testimonies  from  thence,  of  their  diligence  and  profi- 
ciency, they  flatter  themselres  that  the  Regents  of  the  Unirersity  of  New- 
Tork  will  not  pay  so  ill  a  compliment  to  American  genius,  as  to  suppose 
that  what  has  been  performed  by  other  men,x»mnot  be  achieved  by  their 
own  countrymen.** 

At  the  same  meeting,  a  counter  memorial  signed  by  John  Bard,  Presi- 
dent, John  Charlton,  Vice  President,  and  James  TiUary,  Secretary,  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York,*  was  presented.  We  shall 
gire  this  in  full. 

*^  This  society  is  just  now  informed,  and  not  without  some  degree  of  ragrct 
as  well  as  astonishment,  that  some  medical  gentlemen  in  this  city  hare  un- 
adrisedly  made  application  to  your  Board  fiM*  an  act  of  incorporation,  to 
constitute  them  a  cdlege  of  physicians. 

M  Although  we  apprehend  there  is  littie  danger  of  a  precipitate  adoption 
of  any  measure  of  this  nature  by  you,  yet  aware  of  its  important  and  dis- 
agreeable consequences,  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  medical  science, 
and  the  respectability  of  our  profession,  and  feeling  ourieltres  in  a  certain 
gfhere  guardians  of  (he  harmony  and  peace  of  practitioners  in  the  healing 
art,  we  cannot  suppose  it  our  duty  to  omit  a  seasonable  interposition,  or 
to  hasard  in  this  instance  the  efiecu  either  of  surprise  or  management 

**  We  are  also  constrained  to  obserre,  that  as  yet  we  are  unable  to  con- 
oeire  of  any  solid  basis  upon  which  those  gratlemen  applicanti  could  fixind 


*  This  cannot  hare  been  an  iMtrpwrded  Sode^;  at  least  we  can  find  no  law 
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ui  elevBtin^  distinotioQ  io  their  qmn  fa?our,  wbioh  may  porhapt  prora  in- 
▼idietu;  a  prefereDce^  which  operates  to  the  exdosion  of  other  medical 
oharaoters,  who  mi^ht  rest  their  claiins  either  upon  seniority,  or  upon  an 
extenMTe  or  estabiithed  reputation. 

**  It  it  not  without  a  regard  to  the  honour  of  the  UuiTenity  itself,  that 
we  declare  it  our  opinion,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind,  particularly  at  this 
|ime,  would  neither  tend  to  general  utility  or  happiness ;  to  a  beneficial  in- 
Aienoe  upon  the  cultivation  of  medical  knowledge ;  to  the  harmony  and 
satis&ction  of  physicians ;  nor  be  consistent  with  that  pohcy  which  those 
who  cherish  these  objects  should  pursue* 

*^  A  plan  of  medical  arrangements  is  now  before  the  legislature,  in  whtoh 
we  repose  a  confidence  of  extensile  utility,  and  we  are  therefore  jealous 
of  any  institution  calculated  to  interfere  therewith,  or  to  arrest  its  opera* 
tiOtts ;  such  measures  hare  also  been  taken  by  this  society,  to  stimulate 
youth  to  industry  and  application,  as  appear  totally  to  preclude  the  present 
necessity  of  an  incorporated  College  of  Physicians. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  intended  that  this  memorial  should  in  any  degree 
diMSonnteaanoe  a  medical  school.   Individuals  who  with  assiduity  prosecute    ' 
this  object,  merit  every  encouragement    The  field  is  open,  and  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  professors  of  Columbia  College  to  display  therein 
their  active  abilities." 

The  above  petition  and  memorial  afier  being  read,  were  committed  to 
Dr.  Moore,  Dr.  Lino,  Mr.  L'Uommedieu,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  Mr.  Ver- 
planck. 

On  the  Sd  of  March,  1791,  a  petition  from  a  number  of  studenti  of 
medicine  was  presented,  praying  that  a  medical  institution  might  he  incor- 
porated, with  powers  to  grant  medical  degrees.  This  was  also  referred  to 
the  committee  just  named. 

Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  then  made  a  report,  which  after  being  ooqsidered  for 
some  time,  was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting.  The  Board  adjourned 
until  the  3d,  when  the  members  (present  the  Chancellor,  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor, Dr  Moore,  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  Clarkson,  Mr.  Tompkins,  Mr.  Ver- 
pbnok,  Mr.  L^Hoomiedieu,  and  Mr.  James  Livingston,)  again  resolved 
themselves  into  a  committee  on  the  same  subject,  and  after  discussing  it, 
agreed  to  a  report  in  the  following  words : 

*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  establishment  of  a  College 
of  Physicians  would  be  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  interest  of 
the  oosHDunity,  as  it  might  be  rendered  singuUurly  useful  in  promoting 
medical  science,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the  reputation  and  emolu- 
ment of  the  state.  It  would  not  only  prevent,  io  the  opinion  of  your  com« 
mittee,  the  stodents  of  medicine  in  our  own  state  from  going  abroad  for 
tte  pwfposeof  acquiring  that  knowledge  and  those  honours  in  their  pro- 
fession that  they  might  acquire  at  home,  but  would  attract  the  attention 
of  young  gentlemen  of  neighbouring  states,  who  may  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  prsctke  of  physic  with  usefulness  ao^  reputation. 
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**  Tour  oommiCtoe  «t  the  tMne  time  htg  Beave  liMPftar  te  vapott,  tfaM 
the  statate  iottitatiof  to  Unirenity  wRUb  this  ttrnte,  dees  fa  w>  inteaee 
oootenplate  the  iBcorperatiep  of  oolleget  or  eoedemiet  for  theteeohiag  ex* 
clomely  of  any  partieiilar  branches  of  soieDce,  howerer  inportaBt  aad 
meM;  and  that  therefore  the  Refencj  oaoBot  oomisteatlj  take  any 
order  on  the  aforegoing  tnemoriat 

**  But  eontidernif  the  hnportance  of  such  iBttHatkMi,  yoer  oomnittee  are 
of  opinion  it  weak)  be  proper  for  the  Regents  to  sobmit  this  stttiject  to  the 
ooDstderation  of  the  legislature.** 

Remthedy  That  the  Chancellor  be  requested  to  traosmh  a  oepj  of  the 
aibregoing^  prooeediogs  to  the  honoerable  the  legisiatare. 

The  legishitttre  appear  to  hare  premptlj  attended  to  the  applieatm,  as 
onthet4thof  March,  179Kanact  was  passed,  •« fo tfnefrfo Me Htgwif  ff 

**  This  act  ordains,  that  the  Regenti  may,  if  they  shall  jedge  it  proper 
and  neooMary,  establish  under  their  commoa  seal,  a  College  of  PhysioiaM 
andSnrgeoos,  for  the  sate  pnrpose  of  promoting  medical  soienee ;  teooA* 
sist  of  at  least  thirteen  trustees  or  members,  trho  shall  be  retted  with  sooh 
powers  and  pririleges,  as  the  said  Regents  shall  judge  best  oaleelaled  te 
answer  the  purposes  of  such  an  instituti<fo ;  prcfMed  alwii^  that  the 
amount  of  the  property  which  the  said  College  shsU  or  may  be  anthorined 
to  hold,  shall  nerer  exoaed  in  raloe  £00,000  carreot  «ioiiey  of  Mcw-Tork; 
and  that  the  said  Regents  reaerre  to  themaelres,  the  right  of  conforrinf 
degrees,  and  appointing  professors  or  teachers  of  the  several  branchM  of 
the  medical  science  in  the  said  College ;  and  of  ilKng  all  such  vacancies  as 
shall  or  may  arise  among  the  trustees  or  members  thereof;  framded  mim^ 
that  any  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  College  shall,  in  the  diM^retion  of  the 
Regents  of  the  Unirersity,  he  appointed  profossonaad  teachers  in  the  said 
College,  any  law  to  the  centraiy  netwithstaBdiBg.** 

The  second  section  enacts,  that  the  College  so  to  be  established,  shaM 
be  forthwith  thereafter  a  coiiporation ;  and  shall  be  known  by  such  name 
as  the  Regents  shall  direet  aad  appoint  i  aad  shall  have  full  corperale  , 
fights.* 

The  Regents  met  on  the  same  ^y  that  the  abore  bin  paned,  mid  it  was 
laid  before  tiiem  by  the  Chancellor.  It  was  thereupon 

JtMofosd,  ^  That  this  Board  judge  it  proper  aad  necesnry  to  establiih  a 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  pursuant  to  the  authority  for  that 
purpose  granted  te  the  Regentsof  the  University  by  the  said  met 

Rmh9d^  **  That  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Baron  Steuben,  Vr.  Moore,  D^. 
linn,  Oen.  Clariaon,  Mr  Verplanek*  and  Mr.  L^fiommedieu,  be  a  eooi* 
mittee  10  prepare  a  draft  of  an  kiotrument  to  inoorporaie  a  Oattege  ef  Ph^- 
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«wiaot  and  SorgMot,  conformaMt  to  tb<  yogdiog  rioiotioo ;  and  that 
tbef  report  the  same  at  the  oext  maalif  of  the  Bagootft.'' 
flhoitly  mftor,  the  Boanl  adjoaraod  antU  the  aazt  laawon  of  the  le^- 


6ii  the  Is!  of  Fohrnary,  1792,  Dr.  Liqd  prasented  to  the  Board  ao  ex- 
tract ffom  the  minatet  of  Colombia  College,  ooBtainiag  an  appointment 
of  a  conmiittee  from  the  said  tmttees,  to  meot  with  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Begeola,  oo  the  tubiect  of  a  medical  iottitatuB,  vrbich  extract 
was  aooompaoied  with  a  ?erbal  repeat  to  Dr.  Lans,  to  kj  the  lamo  before 
the  Begeati ;  wbere«pon. 

Boohed^  "^That  when  the  trattees  of  Colombia  College  ihaU  lay  before 
thb  Board,  their  report  oo  the  tabjeot  of  a  medical  inMitotion,  alluded  to 
ia  said  extract,  and  solioit  the  attaetioB  of  this  Board  thereto,  it  wiU  be- 
cKNoe  the  tabject  of  ioTettigatioo. 

JBeNrfeerf,  <»  Thai  the  focretary  traoamit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resola- 
tiea  to  the  traateet  of  Cokimbia  College.** 

On  the  8th  of  Febroary,  1792,  «« a  reproMntalton  from  the  trotteea  of 
Colombia  College  reipecting  a  medical  iaatitiitioD,  was  laid  before  the 
Beard  by  the  Vioe  Chancellor. 

lUtuked^  «'That  the  Vioe  Chancellor,  Mr.  L^Hommediee,  Dr.  Lino, 
Dr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Clarkson,  be  a  oomtnittee  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  tmstees  of  Colombia  College,  oo  the  sabject  of 
said  institatiott.'* 

The  Vioe  ChMcellor  fWim  the  said  committee,  repotted  on  the  16th  of 
Febroary,  as  follows : 

.  <«  The  committee  appointed,  kc.  report,  that  they  met  with  the  said  com* 
mittee,  and  were  informed  by  them,  that  the  tnutees  of  said  College  not 
only  had  it  in  contemplatioD  to  institute  a  medical  school  agreeable  to  their 
charter,  as  appears  by  the  official  papen  on  the  sefa|ect,  deliTored  intoyonr 
Board  at  their  last  meeting,  hot  that  they  had  the  basineu  maeh  at  heart, 
and  wera  aotoally  frooeeding  m  it  as  fost  as  possible.  Aad  they  do  not 
doebt,  bat  tbey  woold  be  able  very  shortly  to  efiect  it  in  aocha  manner,  as 
folly  to  answer  all  the  important  ends  designed  by  the  legislatare,  in  the 
la«r  passed  by  the  legislatare  attheir  last  session,  empowering  the  Regents 
to  erect  tnch  an  institution. 

**  Ttiey  therefore  request  the  Regents  would  suspend  for  the  present, 
any  further  operations  on  the  subject,  until  they  shall  see  the  efiect  of 
the  measures  which  Columbia  College  is  takiog  od  it,  which  they  hoped 
woold  be  to  their  entire  satisfoction.** 

It  was  accordingly 

Betohed,  '«  That  this  Board,  agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  trustees  of 
CohimbiaCallsfe  by  their  committoe,  suspend  for  the  preMot  any  further 
operations  respecting  a  medical  institafion,  till  they  see  the  issue  of  that 
instituted  by  said  College;  and  that  the  committee  appointed  last  spring. 
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for  prepario;  a  charter  for  a  medical  achool,  under  the  law  passed  at  the 
last  sessioD  of  the  legislature,  be  dismissed."^ 

<*  On  the  29th  of  Febmary,  1 794,  a  petition  sigrned  by  John  Bowne  Hicks, 
and  foarteen  others,  students  of  medicine  in  the  city  of  New-York,  was 
presented.  It  stated  that  they  had  pursued  all  the  difierent  branches  of 
medicine,  as  taught  in  the  most  celebrated  Universities,  and  now  *^  wish  to 
present  themsel?es  in  such  a  manner,  and  at  such  times  as  the  Regents  may 
be  pleased  to  direct,  that  they  may  be  examined  by  the  proper  persons, 
and  also  perform  the  usual  exercises ;  and,  that  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ra- 
'  gents  they  be  found  qualified,  such  honours  of  the  Unirersity  of  this  Slate 
may  be  conferred  on  them  as  they  may  respect i?ely  merit,  and  which  in 
justice  they  may  be  found  entitled  to  receiFe." 

The  Regents,  after  duly  considering  said  petition,  resolred,  that  the 
prayer  thereof  cannot  be  granted. 

«« On  the  t7th  of  March,  1 792,  the  Vice-Chancelkn*,  ttmn  the  committee 
appointed  last  year  to  visit  the  medical  school  of  Doctor  Roroayne,  report- 
ed, that  soon  after  their  iippointment,  some  of  them  did  visit  it,  and  were 
well  pleased  with  his  manner  of  lecturing,  and  conceived  favourably  of 
his  plan,  and  the  utility  it  promised  to  the  public.  They  further  report 
that  Doctor  Romayne  having,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  accepted  of  an 
appointment  to  three  lectureships  in  medicine,  by  the  Trustees  of  Columbia 
College,  who  were  at  that  time  meditating  a  revival  of  the  medical  schod, 
your  committee  conceived  that  be  had  by  this  act  placed  himself  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  Columbia  College,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
considered,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  any  longer  as* at  the  head  of 
a  distinct  school." 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  year 
1792,  the  following  remarks  occur. 

"  When  we  were  preparing,  in  pursuance  of  the  law,  to  establish  a 
Medical  School,  it  was  signified  to  as  that  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege were  also  engaged  in  the  same  business.  We  have  been  lately  in* 
formed  that  they  have  aocom|4isbed  their  design.    For  this  reason  we  bstv» 

*  An  extract  from  the  minutes  of  Columbia  College,  which  is  on  file  among 
the  documents  of  1792,  wUl  serve  to  explain  the  proceedings  of  that  iastitutton. 
On  the  14th  February,  1792,  the  following  medical  appointments  were  made : 

Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
,      Dr.  Bailey,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Dr.  Nicoll,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Dr.  JohnR.  B.  Rodgers,  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

Dr.  Smith,  (Wm.  P.)  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Dr.  Post,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Dr.  Hametaley,  Professor  of  the  InstitnteB  of  Medieine. 

Dr.  Romayne,  (who  had  resigned  by  letter  his  appointment  of 
lectucer  on  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Piaetice,  to  which  he  had  been  named 
in  1791,)  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic. 

Dr.  Richard  Sharpe  Kissam,  Professoir  of  Bi^f^,,  ^y  GoOglc 
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thought  it  proper  for  the  praeent  to  suspend  the  eseroise  of  the  power  with 
which  we  are  ia^ested,  till  we  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing* 
whether  the  institution  now  established  in  Columbia  College  be  so  efficient 
and  permanent  as  (o  answer  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  public,  with  respect  to  the  cultiration  of  that  branch  of 
useful  science.^ 

From  these  extracts  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  medical  establishment  in 
Columbia  College  was  considered  by  the  Regents  as  (he  State  School  for 
the  cultivation  of  metlicioe  and  surgery.  Such^  in  fact,  it  continued  to  be 
until  the  year  1807,  and  it  will  hence  be  proper  to  notice  whatever  is  inte- 
resting in  its  history. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  gire  a  list  of  the  professors  (in  addition  to 
those  already  na-ned)  and  extend  it  foc^tbe  sake  of  convenience  to  the  year 
181S,  when  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  Columbia  College  ceased,  most  of 
its  members  becoming  professors  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. Secondly,  mentioa  whatever  may  be  deemed  important  in  its  in- 
terior and  public  concerns :  and,  thirdly,  present  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending,  and  the  graduates. 

1.  ,4natomy. — Dr.  Bailey  resigned  this  chair  in  1793,  and  was  soooeeded 
bj  Dr.  Wrigfat  Post,  who  held  it  to  1813. 

3.  Chemiit9y.~^€>r*  Niooll  resigned  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Mitchill,  who  held  (he  chair  until  180S ;  Dr.  Stringham  was  then  appoint- 
ed, and  continued  untfl  t813. 

3.  OftfMnctf.— Dr.  Rodgers  hdd  his  chair  until  1808.  Dr.  BuchanaB 
was  his  successor,  and  continued  until  1813. 

4.  Materia  MMca, — Dr.  Smith,  (who  had  also  been  appointed  Profes- 
sor of  Practical  Medicine  and  CHnical  Lecturer)  died  in  1795.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Ilosack,  who  in  1795  had  also  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Botany.     Dr.  Hosack  resigned  in  1811. 

5.  Surgery. — Dr.  Bailey  was  appointed  to  this  chair  in  1793.  He  re- 
signed (says  one  account)  in  181 1  ?  In  181 1  Dr.  Mott  wan  appointed  Pro- 
fessor, and  continued  until  1813. 

6.  huHiuteM, — Dr,  Hamersley  resigned  this  Professorship  in  1808,  when 
Dr.  John  C.  Osbom  was  appointed,  who  held  it  until  1813.  It  would  also 
seem  that  Doctor  Osborn  was  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
1808.  T 

7.  Practice  cf  Medicine. — Dr.  Romayne  does  not  appear  to  have  ac- 
cepted, as  in  1792  Dr.  Nicoll  was  appointed  Professor.  He  resigned  in 
1794,  and  was  succeedei  by  Dr.  Smith.  Dr.  F«dward  Stevens  was  also  ap- 
pointed in  1794,  but  resigned  in  1795,  whec  Dr.  Hamersley  was  elected 
to  the  chair,  which  he  held  until  1813. 

8.  Botany > — Dr.  Kissam  resig^ned  in  1793,  and  was  succeeded,  as  we 
have  sUted,  in  1795  by  Dr.  Hosack.* 


*  We  are  indited  for  the  above  catalogue  of  Professors,  and  also  fer  the  ligU 
of  graduates  (given  hereafter,)  to  the  CaUiagtu  CcUegH  CchmbimUf^Teo'Ebora- 
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2.  lo  the  aDDiial  report  of  tlie  Regeots*  ikdtfpted  February,  25,  1795, 
after  DotioiDg  the  facult)  of  arts  in  Colaiabia  College*  it  i»  added,  that 
"  iMder  the  £M;uUy  of  phytic,  the  Dean  is  lecturer  oa  clinioal  medicine 
io  the  New-York  Hospital ;  aad  there  are  the  Professorships  of  Botany,  of 
Anatomy,  of  the  Obstetrio  Art,  of  Materia  Medica,  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  of  Surgery,  and  of  the  Practice  of  Physic.  It  gi?es  real  plea- 
sure to  find  that  this  institution,  from  the  number  of  the  professor,  their 
acknowledged  abilities,  and  its  excellent  apparatus,  can  a£brd  the  neces- 
sary instruction  in  the  healing  art." 

On  the  4th  of  March  I79&,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted. 
Ruolvedy  ^*  That  the  Vice  Chancellor,  Mr.  Verphinck,  Mr.  Beosoii,aiid 
Dr.  Linn,  be  a  committee  to  examine  the  anatomical  museum  in  Colom- 
bia College,  and  report  their  opinioa  respecting  the  same.'' 

On  the  13th  of  March,  a  statement  of  the  wants  of  the  medical  faculty  of 
ColoiiriMa  College,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  Deao  of 
the  fiKulty,  was  read.  In  this  paper,  the  necessity  of  appropriations  Ibr 
the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Botany,  was  particularly  urged.  The 
former  required  prorision  for  an  apparatus,  and  for  the  purchase  of  miner- 
als ;  wftttie  the  latter  needed  an  aaatonMoal  museum.  The  present  pro- 
^Msor  was  in  possession  of  a  ?ery  6ik  collection,  but  it  was  his  private 
property,  procured  at  a  great  expense.  A  descriptive  general  list  of  the 
preparatioAs,  casts,  and  books,  belonging  to  this  museum,  is  then  given ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  its  value  is  estimated  to  be  {^#00.  Tbis»  it  is  proposed, 
ahould  be  purchased.  An  annual  appropriatM>n  of  (7M  for  the  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  of  f  .00  for  the  professor  of  chemistry,  is  also  asked  fer. 

The  Regents  lent  a  favourable  ear  te  this  application,  and  on  the  16th 
of  March  ITttS,  ordered  the  following  report  to  be  presented  to  the  Legis* 
lature. 

««  The  Regents  of  the  University  respectfully  report  te  the  Liegislatiire, 
that  since  their  late  annual  report,  they  have  received  a  letter  from 
the  faculty  of  physic  of  Columbia  CoUege,  eocloeiog  a  statement  of 
their  wants,  copies  of  which  accompany  this  roport.  The  statement  is  so 
iiill  and  precise,  that  a  mere  reference  to  it  is  supposed  sufficient,  and  it  is 
earaestly  to  be  wished  that  all  the  objecU  specified  in  it  might  be  accom- 
plished. 'If,  however,  the  Legislature  should  judge  the  public  means,  at 
this  time,  competent  only  to  some  of  them,  the  Regents  then,  with  due  de- 
ference, suggest  that  in  their  estimation  the  purchase  of  the  anatomical 


eentU,  1815,  and  the  Caialogue  qf  CdunMa  CcOegey  1826.  Id  both  of  these  we 
find  the  following,  which,  lest  it  may  hereafter  become  a  matter  of  grave  dis- 
cussion, we  prefer  noticing  at  this  time.  Adjoined  to  the  name  of  Dr  Hosack, 
k**M.  D.  EdMw^h,^  We  repeat,  that  thn  occurs  m  boih  eatdogues.  Now  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  Inaugural  Dissertation  of  David  Hosad^  by  wfaidi  it 
appears  that  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  fifctfadripMa  in  1791.  We  have  also 
carefolly  examined  a  complete  list  of  the  graduates  of  Edinbur^  (in  the  pos- 
sesion  of  Dr.  Wing  of  Albany,)  and  cannot  find  Dr.  IPs  name.  We  therefore^  Ic 
^mMy  submit,  that  the  ad^tion  of**  E^wlbwrgk^  is  erroneouF. 


UnmenUif  Heguter.  ldi> 

maiwmm,  a  pioriiioii  for  ilt  prewtmtieo  and  for  ^pnsteat  aoceMioBs  to  it, 
and  aD  aoDual  stipend  to  the  profeisor  of  aaaloiDy,  are  enlitM  to  be  pre- 
forred.'* 

The  Lefiilatiire  do  boI  appear  to  bare  acted  oa  tkit  dtorinf^  the  oarrtnt 
sewioii.  lo  IIM,  the  subjeet  was  a^n  rsceutmeoded  by  the  Regents  to 
ttefaToorable notice  of  the  Leg^ialatare,  but  with  hke  illsucoest. 

On  the  «3d  of  January  1797,  a  memorial  of  Or.  Wright  Post  to  the 
House  of  AMOinMy,  was  by  that  body  referred  to  the  Regents,  who  ap* 
pointed  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Van  Vechten,  and  Mr.  Silrester,  a  committee  txf 
consider  the  same« 

On  the  13th  of  February,  Mr.  Watson  from  the  committee  made  a  re* 
port,  whioh  after  being  amended,  was  adopted  in  the  foUowivg  woidi : 

^  That  the  memorialist  about  six  ytiars  ago,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Ba- 
Tope  fiir  the  eapress  purpose  of  procoriag  the  materials  necessary  for  teach- 
ing  anato  ny  in  Columbia  CksUege^  upon  an  extensif  e  and  usefiil  plan— that 
on  his  return  he  supplied  the  said  CoUoi^e  with  a  large  and  Taluable  colleo^ 
tieu  of  anafeomioal  preparations«^that  he  was  at  great  espeose  In  prooorinf 
.  the  said  ooUeetioD,  all  the  objects  of  which  are  of  a  perishable  nature  am) 
yequire  constant  attention,  as  weB  as  expenses  for  their  preservation—- that 
as  a  ooroprehensi?e  medical  knowledge  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
community,  and  depends  on  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  different  oi*gao8  composing  the  human  body,  which  can- 
not be  acquired  without  the  aid  of  anatomical  preparations,  the  exertions 
of  the  memorialist  to  procure  the  aforesaid  collection  for  Coluoibia  College 
entitle  him  to  the  highest  applause^  and  merit  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment.  That  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Regents,  it  will  be  advisable 
for  the  Legislature  to  grant  during  their  pleasure  to  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia CoUej^e,  the  Hunual  sum  of  500  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  anatomical  museum  belonging  to  the  memorialist  in  the 
said  College,  and  for  procuring  additional  articles  thereto ;  and  tor  an  al- 
fewance  to  the  memorialist  for  his  services  in  the  care  and  charge  thereof; 
PnoviDXD  that  all  such  additional  articles  which  shall  be  procured  with 
the  said  monies,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  said  trustees  for  the  use 
of  the  said  College." 

Tiie  secretary  was  ordered  to  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  this  report  to 
the  honourable  the  Assembly. 

On  the  30th  of  March  1797,  *«  An  Act  respecting  Union  Collie  and/or 
other  purposes  therein  mentioned^'*  was  passed.  The  fourth  section  is  in 
the  folfowing  words : 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  treasurer  of  this  state  shall  annu- 
ally, on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  in  each  year  hereafter,  during  the  plea- 
sore  of  the  L^^lature,  pay  to  the  trustees  of  Columbia  College,  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  said  trustees  to  the  pre- 
•ervation  of  the  anatomical  museum  in  said  College,  and  for  procuring  ad- 
ditional articlee  thereto,  and  for  makiDg  such  allowance  as  tb^  shall  judge 
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proper  to  the  professor  of  anatoaiy  id  said  CoUege,  for  his  services  in  the 
care  sod  charg^e  of  such  museiiin.*' 

Id  the  Annual  Report  far  1799  it  is  obserred,  that  **  the  medical  school 
ID  Colambia  College  is  adTancing  id  usefuloess  aod  reputatioo.  By  the 
provisioD  that  is  made  for  the  support  of  a  professorship  in  aoatomy,  the 
professor  io  that  department  is  oDabled  to  make  this  coarse  of  iostnictioa 
▼ery  advaotageous.  The  professors  of  the  obstetrical  art,  the  practice  of 
physic,  and  the  materia  medica,  still  cootioue  to  labour  for  the  public  gfood, 
aod  receive  DO  pecuniary  compeosatioo  for  their  meritorious  services." 

Annual  Report  1800.  ''  The  faculty  of  medicioe  is  also  languishiog, 
aod  staDds  io  Deed  of  aid  aod  eocouragemeDt" 

Annual  Report  1802.  *'  There  are  6fty  studeots  io  medicine,  who  regu- 
larly atteod  the  several  professors,  (beiDg  four  in  Dumber)  aod  the  clioical 
lectures  in  the  hospitaL  The  professors  discharge  their  respective  duties 
with  diligence  and  success,  as  appears  from  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents. The  growiug  roputatioD  of  the  medical  school  justly  merits  the  at- 
teotioD  aod  eDCouragemeut  of  the  Legislature,  as  the  corporatioo  of  the 
College  can  affi>rd  the  professors  no  compeosatioD  for  their  services^* 

Amwal  Report  1804.  The  Regents  agaio  ask  for  salaries  for  the  medi- 
cal professors. 

[7b  6e  continued.'} 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

College  of  Phyriciant  and  Surgeons  qf^ew-Tork. 

Agreeably  to  ao  ordinance  of  the  Hon.  the  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  state  of  New -York,  the  public  Commencement  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  was  held  at  the  liall  of  the  College  on  Tuesday 
the  1st  of  April. 

The  President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Watts,  oflBciated  on  the  occasion,  and 
delivered  an  impressive  charge  to  the  Graduates.  The  exercises  of  the  day 
were  commenced  and  closed  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  President 
of  Columbia  College. 

The  foDowing  gentlemen  having  complied  with  the  Laws  of  the  State, 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  Regents,  and  having  passed  the  several  examina- 
tions required  by  the  Laws  of  the  College,  and  publicly  defended  their 
respective  Inaugural  Dissertations,  were  duly  admitted  to  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine. 

1.  Samuel  Boyd,  Jun.  A.  B.  of  New-York,  on  Jail  Fever. 

2.  Benjamin  Drake,  A.  B.  of  New- York,  on  Fever. 

3.  David  A.  Edgar,  of  New- York,  on  the  Temperaments. 

4.  Geoi^ge  Griswold,  Jun.  A.  M.  of  New- York,  on  the  JioOon  of  the 
Blood. 


Webster's  edition  of  the  Laws,  1807.    Vol  II.  p.  S46. 
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^.  Wm.  WUmot  Kissam,  of  New-Tork,  Teiamu. 

6.  Daniel  Lake,  of  New-Tork,  Hydrocele. 

7.  Samuel  S.  Lawrence,  of  New- York,  JRhem^Oitwu 

8.  Elias  J.  Marsh,  A.  B.  of  New- Jersey,  JVaitir«  tmd  Seat^Feeer. 

9.  John  M.  Pmyn,  of  New-Tork,  Hydrophobia. 

10.  Israel  Randolph,  of  New- Hampshire,  Cholera  Jtorbui. 

11.  Samuel  R.  Smith,  of  New- York,  Jtucoue  JHembranee. 
1«.  Morris  Soediker,  of  New* York,  OperaHon  <f  CaiharHcs. 

College  <f  Phyeiciane  and  Surgeone  of  (he  Weetem  Didrid. 
The  Regents  of  the  UoiTersity,  at  their  meeting  on  the  £9th  Jan.  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on  the  following  gentlennen,  stu- 
dents of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Western  District. 
The  subject  of  the  inaugural  dissertation  of  each  is  added  to  their  names. 
1.  John  Allen,  of  Otsego  co.  N.  Y — the  Remedial  Ptnoert  of  nature. 
%  John  O.  Armistead,  of  Jamestown,  Ya.— Generation. 

3.  Augustus  Aspinwall,  of  Cayuga  co. — IrUemperance, 

4.  Thomas  Blackwood,  of  Seneca  co. — Dysentery. 

5.  Daniel  Belknap,  Jun.  of  Orange  co. — Dysentery. 

6.  Eli  Bois,  of  Ma8<%achu6etts — Burner. 

7.  A.  W.  Bowen^  of  Herkimer  co. — Obaervationt  on  Theory. 

8.  Isaac  H.  Brown,  of  Connecticut — Kecroaie. 

9.  Joseph  Burbeck,  of  New- Hampshire— /rt/lammotioff  of  (he  lAver. 
10    Aaron  L.  Cady^  of  Saratoga  co.'-Prevention  of  Diseaee. 

II.  Amos  Todd,  of  Oneida  ca — .^Uomic  Theory. 

It.  James  L.  Cole,  of  Herkimer  co  -^ Local  origin  of  Dieeaeed  Action, 

13.  Oliver  C.  Comstock,  jun.  of  Tompkins  co.^Cynanche  Laryngea. 

14   O.  W.  Crumb,  of  Otsego  co.— t/imn«  Hemorrhage. 

15.  James  Davis,  jun.  of  Ontario  co.-^Phrenology. 

1«.  Francis  B.  Ethridge,  of  Herkimer  co.—^pop/ec(ic  ihtermitfewt*. 

17.  Beverley  R.  Fleming,  of  Prince  Edward  co.,  Vs^^lnfiuence  of  the 
Ali$nentary  Canal. 

18.  JepthaFoulks,  of  Prince  Edward  CO.,  Va.-SbpJUsiscafioA  ofjife- 
dical  Theory. 

19.  Jphn  C.  Gorton,  of  Otsego  co. — CoUca  Pictonum. 

90.  Henry  S.  Harper,  of  Otsego  ca— afodcif  Operandi  of  J^edidnet. 

21.  John  Hawks,  of  Otsego  co.'—Jict/^inmcturaiion. 

£3  Charles  B.  Howell,  of  Orange  co. — Sternal^. 

S3.  Joseph  Hunting^n,  of  Vermont — Leucorrhcea. 

24.  Lester  Keep,  of  Massachusetts — Prolapsus  Uteri. 

ftS.  Horatio  N.  Loomis,  of  Oneida  co.-^-^edullary  Sarcoma. 

26.  David  Martin,  of  Albany  co. — Dysentery. 

27.  Denison  R  Peari,  of  Oneida  co.^^ympathie8(fthe  Functions. 

28.  Franklin  Ramson,  of  Erie  co— Few.  s  of  Bt^Mo  as  they  prevailed 
during  the  summer  andauiumnqf  1827. 
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29.  QwrgeW.nk^lMui^€iO)uo^FuMedktdHM 

30.  Caiat  C.  Robiotoo,  of  Wum&  oo.«-J^eel«  ^eoid. 

31.  8  Rodney  8tofaf»,of  Rwkmw  oo^^Patkoiegy. 
9t.  8.  W.  Stewtrt,  of  Otwefo  oo.— PiMoMt  eorygjtioii. 
33.  Joseph  White,  of  Monroe  oo. — kYtrmm$  Denmgtmtnt. 


The  Renfeots  of  the  Unirertity  hare  conferred  the  Honorary  Detp-ee  of 
Doctor  of  Medioioe,  apon  Dr.  Luthkr  Riklt,  of  Umrrnbargh,  Penniyl- 
Taoia. 


INTELLIGBNCE. 


The  Annual  Meetin(;^  of  the  State  Medical  Society  was  opened  at  the 
Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Albany,  at  the  usual  period,  i.  e.  the  first  ToeMlay 
of  February.  It  was  numerously  attended  by  delegates  from  almost  e? ery 
pert  of  the  State. 


T.  RoMSTN  Bbck,  PreMenL 
Laurrns  Hull.  F.  Pre#.  Albany 
Platt  Williams,  Sec*y.  Albany. 
JoNATBAN  Eights,  Trmu. 
JamssR  Manlet. 
David  Hosack, 
John  H.  Steel, 
Jambs  Stevenson,  Washinfrton. 
Haktet  W.  Doolittle,  Herkimer. 
James  M'Nauohton,  Col.  Phys.  an<' 

Surf.  Western  District 
WiLLiiM  Bay. 
Peter  Wendell. 
TnovAft  O.  Evans,  Orange. 


Hbnrt  MrrcBBLL. 
John  McClelland.  Columbia. 
Samuel  Freeman,  Saratoga. 
Samuel  Osborn,  New- York. 
Charles  D.  Townsend. 
Moses  Hale,  Rensselaer. 
Daniel  Atrbs,  Montgomery. 
BusHNBLL  B.  Cart,  Obwecro. 
Frbdericv  F.  Backus,  Munroe, 
George  Cox,  Kiiig)>. 
Ten  Etck  Gansbvoort,  Steuben. 
Cornelius  P.  HBERMAN8,Tomkins. 
Alphbus  S.  Greene,  Jefferson. 
Elijah  Bakbr,  St.  Liawrenoe. 


ROlfOSARY  MBMBRR8. 

Dr.  Elijah  Porter,  President' Med.  Society,  Saratoga. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Billings,  President  Med.  Society,  Geoesee. 

D  .  S>lvanns  Guernsey,  President  Mt^.  Society,  Madison. 

Dr.  T/*u  nan  B.  Hksks,  Warren,  a  former  Delegate,  and  now  a  Member 

of  the  Legislatare. 
Dr.  Jonathan  M  nher,  Washington,  a  Member  of  the  LegislHture. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  oflloers  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Dr.  T.  RoMBTN  Beok,  President 
Dr.  Laurens  Hull,  Vice-President 
Dr.  Platt  Williams,  Secretary. 
Dr.  JoNATluif  EiGMTBi,  TreasRTer. 

PBRMAUBNT  KSXBBBS. 

Dr.  PImtt  WilliBiM,  of  Albany.  Dr.  Pennel,  of  New-Tork 
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CEN0OICS. 
Southern  DidriH. 
Dr.  James  R.  Manley,  Dr.  John  WatU, 

Dr.  John  C.  Cbeesemao. 
MddUDUtria, 
Dr.  WUliam  Bay,  Dr.  Peter  Wendell, 

Dr.  Charles  D.  ToMrnseod. 
EatUm  DiHricL 
Dr.  John  H.  Steel,  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres, 

Dr  James  Stevenson. 
Weitem  EhttriU. 
Dr.  Alexander  Corentry,  Dr.  Thomas  Spencer, 

Dr,  Frederick  F.  Backus. 

COMMITTJBE  OF  COBBSSPONDBlfOE. 

Dr.  Garretson,  Dr.  John  McClelland, 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Evans,  Dr.  Ten  Eyck  Gansevoort, 

Dr.  Samuel  Osborn,  Dr.  Laurens  Hull, 

Dr.  Peter  Wendell. 

COIOMTTBB  ON  PRIZE  QUESTIONS  AND  D188EBTATIONS. 

Dr.  John  WatU,  Dr.  Jonathan  Eights, 

Dr.  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Dr.  James  M^Naughtoo, 

Dr.  James  R.  Manley. 

John  Lizars,  Esq.  Sui^geon,  Edinburgh,  and  Dr.  William  Hamersley, 
of  New- York,  were  elected  honorary  members. 

The  Prize  Question  (or  the  ensuing  year,  for  which  the  Society  ofer  a 
premium  of  jj!  00,  is  the  following  :  viz. 

The  HiMtory,  Caiuet,  and  Dreaimmi  of  Typhm  Fever. 

The  disserUtioiis  offered  for  the  prizes  to  be  forwarded  to  Albany,  on  or 
before  the  Ist  of  December  1828.  They  are  to  be  accompanied  with  a 
sealed  paper,  containing  the  name  of  the  author,  and  this  sealed  paper,  as 
well  as  the  dissertation,  to  be  endorsed  with  the  same  motto,  in  oitier  that  the' 
same  of  the  successful  author  alone  may  be  ascertained. 


^et^  York  HotpUal — From  the  Annual  Report  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature on  the  18th  of  February,  it  appears  that  its  condition,  during  the 
year  18i7,  was  as  follows  : 

Remaining  on  the  3 Ist  Dec.  1826,  305 

Admitted  during  the  year  1827,  1926 

Total,  2231 

Of  this  number,  there  have  been 

Cured, 1400 

Relieved, -        -  198 

Dischaifed  at  their  own  request  or  that  of  their  friends    102 
Improper  objects, 26 
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Eloped  or  dischai^ed  as  disorderiy,  -        -        -22 

Died. «ll 

Remaining  Dec.  31,  1827,      -        -        -        -      •  -    272 

Total,  2231 

The  abore  inclades  the  insane  recei7od  into  the  Bloominodale  Asy- 
lum.    At  this  institution,  there 

Remained  on  the  3 let  Dec.  1826,  91 

Admitted  during  the  year  1827,  134 

.     Total,  2ft5 
Of  these,  there  hare  been 

Discharged  cured,         - 67 

Much  improved, 9 

Improved,     --------17 

Discharged  at  the  request  of  friends,  not  improved,  34 

Died, 9 

ipioped, -  4 

Remaining  Dec.  31,  1827,          ...        -  85 

Total,  225 


QUARTERLY  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

.  Fharmacologia  ;  corrected  and  extended^  in  accordance  with  the  London 
Pharmacopcna  in  1824,  and  with  the  generailtj  advanced  date  rf  chemir 
col  science.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  with  notes  and 
additions.  Third  American  from  the  sixth  London  edition.  New-York, 
1828. 


.  2.  A  TreatUe  on  Diet ;  with  a  view  to  e»labliaK  on  practical  grounds,  a 
tyttem  tf  Rulet  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  diseaees  incident  to  a 
disordered  state  <fthe  digestive  functions.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.  D.  &c. 
2nd.  edition,  8vo.    New-York,  1828. 


3.  Annual  Ryort  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  the  Legislature  f^ 
thestaU  of  Mw-York,  made  to  the  SenaU  Feb,  29, 1828.  8vo.  pp.  54. 
Albany  1828. 

This  it  one  of  the  mo^it  elaborate  and  interesting  reports  yet  published 
by  the  Regents  of  our  University.  It  gives  a  very  flattering  account  of 
all  the  Institutions,  both  literary  and  medical,  tfhich  are  placed  under  their 
superintending  care.  Attached  to  the  report  is  an  elaborate  summary  of 
meteorologieal  observations,  made  during  the  year  throughout  the  state,  in 
compliance  with  an  order  from  the  Board  of  Regents.  This  is  a  valuable 
document,  and  we  have  only  .to  hope  that  a  similar  one  will  constitute  a 
part  of  every  sncoeeding  anaoal  report  from  this  respectable  body. 
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4.TraniaeHon8  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  SkUe  ff  JSTew-York  for  the 
year  18;I8.     8vo.  ^p.  94.     Albaoy,  t828. 

5.  A  Physiological  Inquiry  reipecHng  the  action  of  Moxa^  and  He  uHHiy  in 
invetercUe  ccues  ff  Sciatica,  Lumbago^  Paraplegia^  Effilepey^  and  tome 
other  pcanftU  paralytic  and  epannodtc  diteaeee  rf  the  nerves  and  mtuclee^ 
By  William  W  allace,  M.  K.  1.  A,  8vo.  pp;  148.     Dublin,  1827. 

From  the  author,  throagh  Dr.  Sterling^. 

6.  Researches  respecting  the  medical  ptAcers  of  Chlorine  Oas^  particularly 
in  diseases  of  the  Li^er^  with  an  appt-ndix  amtainwg  a  descripiUm  of  the 
apparatus  used  for  its  administratvm,  il/ttstrated  hy  plates.  By  William 

'     Wallace,  M.  R.  I.  A.     Second  edicioo,  8?o.  pp.  166.     Londoo,  1824. 

From  the  author,  through  Dr.  Sterling.     We  shall  notice  these  two  in- 
teresting works  in  our  next. 


7.  The  Western  Medical  and  Physical  Journal ;  original  and  eclec(ki» 
Edited  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.  and  Guy  W.  Waioht,  M.  D.  Not.  9, 
10.     In  Exchange. 

8.  The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  1.  Feb.  8to.  pp. 
16.     18«8. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret,  that  we  learn  from  an  editorial  notice  in  this 
Journal,  that  the  publication  of  the  New-England  Joarnal  of  Medicine  and 
Sui*gery,  is  to  be  discontinued.  This  periodical  was  first  started  in  1812, 
and  ranked  among  its  contributors  and  conductors,  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal men  of  the  Eastern  States.  Distinguished  more  by  the  value  and  ori- 
ginality of  its  contents,  (we  speak  now  more  particularly  of  the  earlier 
▼olumes)  than  by  the  number  of  its  pages,  it  continued  for  a  series  of  years 
to  be  conducted  with  a  spirit  and  ability  not  surpassed  by  any  Journal  in 
the  country,  reflecting  credit  alike  upoo  the  conductors  and  upon  the  pro- 
fession.   Our  regrets  at  parting  with  it  as  an  old  friend,  ate  sincere. 

9.  Medico-Chirurgical  Journal.  Edited  by  James  Johmbon,  M.  D.  No. 
15.    In  Exchange. 


OBITUARY. 
Died  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  I  ^28,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  Simitsl 
Burrows,  M.  D.  He  w  js  one  of  the  oldest  of  our  medical  Practitioners, 
and  in  his  day  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  public  confidence  and  professional 
character.  He  practised  l'h}sic  and  Surger}-  for  nearly  forty  years, 
having  been  educated  to  the  Profession  under  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Mc 
Knight.  At  the  organization  of  the  medical  school  attached  to  Columbia 
College,  he  was  one  of  the  ^ve  first  graduates  in  medieine,  and  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  them ;  for  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  New- 
York  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  consulting  Surgeons  of  the  Eye  lofiniuury, 
from  its  first  establishment  in  this  city. 
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TO  READBRS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

1.  In  commeociai:  a  new  aeriee  of  this  work,  the  Ctmier  Edkon  oaonot 
deny  themselret  the  pleasure  of  retarniii^  their  i^tefal  acknowledg- 
meats  for  the  steady  and  liheral  patronaiife  which  they  ha?e  recei? ed  from 
their  oQineroiM  frtendt  and  oontriliutort.  Six  yeart  hare  oow  elapaed  since 
this  work  was  commenced,  dn  iog  the  whole  of  which  peri6d,  they  feel 
coo^ciius  of  having  been  actuated  bv  oo  other  desire  than  that  of  elerating 
the  medical  character,  and  adrancing^  the  caose  of  medical  science  in  this 
country.  How  far  they  have  been  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of 
those  objects,  it  does  not  become  them  to  say,  but  they  hate  felt  enough  of 
eocooragement  to  proceed  with  unabated  xeu I  in  their  labours,  and  to  secure 
still  tn  >re  eflfectnally  (he  great  objects  i  eitt  in  view,  they  ha?e  associated 
with  them  in  the  editorial  department,  a  number  of  gentlemen  whose  cha- 
racter for  genius  and  erudition  b  too  well  known  to  need  any  oommenda- 
tion.  In  ad'iitioo  to  this,  se? eral  other  distiiigulvhed  mewkora  of  the  pto^ 
fession  have  promined  the  most  liberal  and  eitensire.  assistance^  Toneel 
the  increase  of  matter  whkh  must  necessarily  accrue  from  thtse  arrange- 
oients,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  siie  of  the  Journal  has  been  conside- 
rably augmented,  and  it  is  the  intention,  hereafter,  gradually  to  enlarge  it 
stili  further,  without  howerer  sncrensti^  the  price  rf  tnUmpfyon.  With 
regard  to  th^ general  plan  upon  which  the  Journal  is  to  be  conducted,  we 
ha?e  only  to  say,  that  it  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  it  has  always  been. 
It  is  to  contiime  to  be  an  origi$tnl  ^^wuriran  Journal — not  professedly,  but 
reiilly  such.  While,  therefore,  under  the  liead  of  Quarterly  Improve- 
mentH  in  M  liicine  anl  Surgery «  we  shall  notice  whatever  is  particularly 
new  and  interesting  abroad,  our  main  object  will  be  to  give  a  failhful  view 
of  what  is  doing  in  our  own  country.  There  being  already  published  in  this 
oountry,  two  Medical  Journals,  vis.  JohnsonH  Me^ico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view, and  the  monthly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine,  containing  the  full- 
est account  of  what  is  doing  in  medicine  in  other  <K>untries,  we  conceive  we 
should  but  ill  consult  the  taste  or  the  interest  of  our  renders,  by  oocnpy- 
11^  one-third  or  one  half  of  our  pages  with  imperfect  and  mniilated  trans- 
cripts from  these  Jonmnls.  Our  subscribers  may  therefore  rest  assured, 
that  we  shall  not  resort  to  this  easy  and  cheep  mode  of  filling  up  our  num- 
bers, and  we  foel  sufficient  confidence  in  on?  own  resources  to  pledge  our- 
•elves  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  matter,  that  shall  be  both  original  and 
inebmctlve. 

f.  Otir  attMitinn  kns  InteK  been  oaHed  to  a  certain  Essay  on  CWera 
MBrhm.  published  by  n  celebrated  physk^ian  in  this  city  in  the  year  1791, 
with  a  requwt  that  it  might  he  duly  ootk^.  We  have  examined  it,  and 
bnve  ««rUinl>  Ibnnd  it  a  medictU  as  well  as  a  literary  €wrMiif.  A  finer 
snhject  for  critk^l  dissection  conki  not  he  offered.  For  the  present,  how- 
nmr,  we  raf^^in  Cmm  the  task,  and  hope  that  cironmstancet  will  not  render 
itataUneonssary.  It  is  a  &en«e  ^oncAe,  wkkk  we  may  serve  up  at  some 
fntnre  period,  skonid  enonsien  require. 

3,  Our  next  number  will  contain  pnpmt  from  Drs*  J*  A.  SMim,  Sv£- 

Rs,  T.  R.  Bkcx,  Jte.  He.  J^ 
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NEW-YORK 
MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 


APRIL,  MAY,  AND  JUNE,  1888. 


Akt.  T.  a  Lecture  on  Medical  Philosophy,  delivered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  on  Monday  the  sixth  of  No^  ^ 
wmber^  1827.     By  J.  AuoirsTiTfE  Smith,  M.D.  Professor  of^ 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New- 
York. 

[The  following  Discourse  is  pablished  partly  to  correct 
erroneous  impressions  of  its  scope  and  objects,  and  partly  in 
the  hope  that  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  principles  which  it  in- 
culcates will  tend  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  Medical 
Science. — J.  A.  S.] 

GENTLEMEN, 

Mt  name  standing  first  in  the  numerical  order  of 
my  colleagues,  it  has,  in  consequence,  devolved  apon  me  to 
open  the  present  session  of  the  College.  To  discharge  this 
doty  with  propriety,  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  subjects 
especially  committed  to  my  charge,  mast  be  for  the  time  in 
abeyance.  A  wider  field  is  to  be  ranged,  and  some  topic 
must  be  selected  not  less  interesting  bat  more  comprehensive* 
Accordingly,  I  propose  to  engage  you  in  a  discussion  snffi- 
ciently  general  and  sufficiently  important.  It  is  my  design 
to  examine  into  the  philosophy  which  has  Fo^f |l^c^^J©4^«\\l 
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prevails,  in  medicine — an  invenigation  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  greatly  required.  For  look  first  at  the  records  of  our 
science,  and  see  bow  theory,  as  these  whimsies  have  been 
termed,  has  succeeded  theory,  each  rising  and  glittering,  yet 
bursting  in  its  ttirn.  Ob^erve,  then,  the  actual  condition  of 
the  profession,  and  what  a  scene  does  it  exhibit  to  those,  who 
feel  what  their  vocation  ought  to  be — who  are  aware  what  it 
is — and  who  reflect  how  large  a  portion  of  human  happiness 
depends  upon  the  soundness  of  medical  principles  and  the 
correctness  of  medical  practice  !  E\ery  where  are  we  mor- 
tified by  frivolous  disputes  and  idle  conjectures,  assertions 
which  are  apocryphal  and  systems  which  are  false;  the 
whole  rendered  more  humiliating  and  disgusting  by  a  copi- 
ous admixture  of  bad  feelings  and  angry  passions.  But 
this  never  can  be  right — ^we  must  have  gone  astray — we  must 
have  failed  to  observe  those  dictates  of  right  reason  which,  as 
rules  of  philosophizing,  have  conducted  other  inquirers,  with 
serene  tempers  and  kindly  dispositions,  to  certainty  and  truth. 
Here  then  must  be  the  fault ;  here  must  be  the  source  of  all 
our  errors,  our  broils,  and  our  contests.     Our  philosophy 

19  wrong  and  RKqUIKKS  TO  BE  CORRECTED. 

To  induce  and  to  enable  you  to  make  this  correction,  are  the 
objects  of  the  ensuing  discourse.  In  their  pursuit,  I  shall 
first  give  yon  some  idea  what  philosophy  really  is ;  I  shall 
next  point  out  the  mistakes  with  regard  to  it  which  have  been 
committed ;  I  shall  then  show  you  the  evils  resulting  from 
those  mistakes ;  and  lastly,  I  shall  endeavour  to  deduce  from 
the  principles  which  shall  have  been  established,  the  means 
of  permanent  improvement  to  the  healing  art. 

To  begin  then  with  our  philosophy. 

When  any  occurrence  attracts  our  attention,  our  curiosity 
is  excited^  and  we  wish  to  understand  it.  Now  an  expla- 
nation must  be  sought  in  one  of  three  several  ways.  We 
must  simply  generalise  the  fact,  or  we  must  resolve  it  into 
another  fact  of  a-  more  comprehensive  character,  or  lastly, 
we  must  enumerate  in  the  regular  order  of  succession,  the 
circumstances  which  precede  the  event  under  consideration. 
In  the  two  first  cases,  our  solutions  are  complete  whetttire  ar- t^ 
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rive  at  what  are  called  tb^  Laws  or  Natare,  or  mort  properly 
ultimate  facts  ;  in  the  last,  our  analysis  is  perfected  when  we 
ascertain  the  entire  series  of  phenomena  which  can  alone 
usher  in  the  one  which  we  are  investigating. 

Sach,  gentlemen,  is  philosophy  when  reduced  to  its  bpre 
elements,  and  the  propositions  which  express  it  in  this  veiy 
abstracted  form,  would  admit  of  much  curious  illustration. 
To  indulge  in  this,  however,  would  be  too  foreign  to  our  pre- 
sent purpose,  and  a  single  example  under  each  head  must 
suffice. 

Suppose,  then,  we  wish  to  know  why  a  stone  falls  to  the 
ground  f  ,  The  reply  is,  that  all  bodies  mutually  attract,  and 
consequently  the  earth  and  the  stone  acting  in  this  manner 
on  each  other,  are  brought  into  contact.  Here  you  per- 
ceive that  a  fact  which  is  general  has  been  substituted  for  one 
that  is  particular. 

But  it  may  be  occasionally  observed  that  bodies,  instead 
of  approaching  the  earth,  move  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
we  may  be  desirous  of  knowing  whence  this  proceeds.  To 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  Natural  Philosophy  demonstrates  that 
the  ascent  of  bodies  which  are  light,  is  as  much  the  effect  of 
the  attraction  of  which  I  have  spoken,  as  the  descent  of  those 
which  are  heavy.  In  this  case,  then,  we  have  two  particular 
and  apparently  opposite  facts  resolved  into  the  more  general 
one  of  gravitation. 

Iiastly,  we  sometimes  hear  it  thunder,  and  the  cause  of  this 
may  be  an  object  of  inquiry.  In  that  event,  the  same  science 
shows  us  that  there  is  a  fluid  called  electricity ;  that  this  fluid 
is  liable  to  have  its  equilibrium  disturbed  ^  that  when  this  hap- 
pens, there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  it  to  pass  from  those  bodies 
having  an  excess,  to  those  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency,  &;c. 
In  other  words,  to  account  for  the  noise  called  thunder,  we 
have  to  enumerate,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  all  the 
circumstances  which  of  necessity  precede  the  perception  of 
such  a  sound  by  the  ear. 

Now  these  various  modes  of  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
the  physical  or  moral  world,  and  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion with  regard  to  both  is  the  same,  agree  in  some  respects, 
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though  they  differ  in  others.  They  all  agree  in  proceeding 
upon  facts  and  nothing  but  facts  ;  and  they  farther  concur  in 
terminating  in  facts,  of  which  no  other  account  can  be  given 
than  that  such  is  the  will  of  the  Creator. 

But  there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  these  diArent  processes  lead.  If  we  adopt  either  of 
the  two  first,  our  results  are  general.  If  we  employ  the  last, 
our  inquiries,  however  far  they  may  be  pushed,  must  always 
end  in  particulars.  By  the  first  two  methods,  when  carried 
to  their  utmost  limits,  we  establish,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  to  one  of  these  laws  it  follows  as 
corollary,  there  can  be  no  exception.  For  whoever  pnder- 
takes  to  announce  such  a  law,  does  in  reality  aver  that  some 
fact  is  universally  and  invariably  true.  But  if  it  can  be 
shown,  in  any  one  instance,  that  the  supposed  fact  is  not  uni- 
versally and  invariably  true,  the  statement  of  course  is  false, 
and  the  law  does  not  exist.  Take  the  law  of  gravity  to  which 
I  have  before  referred  as  an  example.  It  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words  :  '<  that  bodies  attract  each  other  directly  as 
their  masses  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distances." 
Now  if  it  can  be  proved  that  there  is  any  one  body  in  the 
universe,  with  regard  to  which  this  rule  does  not  obtain,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  law  of  gravity. 

To  apply  this  to  medicine.  Suppose  a  theorist  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  law  of  the  system,  that  the  cause  of  fever  is 
an  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,*  (the  gastro- 
entente  of  the  French  schools)  and  any  one  patient  can 
be  produced  labouring  under  this  disease,  in  whom  no  inflam- 
mation of  the  kind  exists,  there  is  an  end  of  the  proposition 
as  a  law.     For  independently  of  what  I  have  already  stated. 


*  It  is  alleged  by  the  friends  of  Mont.  Bronssais,  that  he  does  not  inva- 
riably  locate  his  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Exceptions 
to  his  general  proposition  are,  I  suspect,  extremely  rare  in  the  mind  of 
Mods.  B.  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  my  argument  applies  to  his  mle,  how- 
ever modified,  and  is  equally  ralid,  whatever  view  of  his  doctrine  may 
betaken. 
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it  must  be  for  ever  borne  la  mind,  what  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  some  speculators  in  medicine,  that  one  breach  in 
tbe  succession  of  events,  provided  it  be  sofficienily  establish- 
ed, is  as  fatal  to  our  notion  of  cause  and  effect,  as  a  thtosand 
such  failures.  What  may  be  the  connexion  between  pheno- 
meua,  in  virtue  of  which  one  follows  another,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  inquire,  since  it  is  admitted  on  all  haads  that 
invariability  of  antecedence  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
idea  of  causation.  Mere  coincidence,  therefore,  as  regards 
time  and  place,  however  frequent,  if  not  perfectly  unilcrm,]S  to 
be  held  fortuitous  and  not  essential.  Now  that  muhUudesof 
cases  of  fever  have  occurred  where  there  was  no  trace  of  in- 
flammation of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  or  indeed  of  any  other 
organ,  is  as  certain  as  dissection,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
proofs,  can  render  any  negative  fact  in  the  world.  What  then 
becomes  of  Mons.  Bronssais^  law  i 

But  to  return.  The  different  methods  of  philosophixing 
which  I  have  mentioned,  have  their  respective  advantages,  but 
they  cannot  be  used  indiscriminately.  The  tendency  of  tbe 
mind  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  second,  that  is,  to  refer  less 
general  to  more  general  farts.  And  this,  where  it  cm  be  done 
with  propriety,  is  commonly  the  most  useful  and  hy  far  the 
most  gratifying.  The  discovery,  indeed,  of  a  reference  of 
this  ki.  d,  where  tbe  facts  are  numerous  and  impo^ng,  and  to 
common  observers  remote  and  contradictory,  is  tke  most  ex- 
quisite of  all  intellectual  enjoyments.*  No  winder  then 
there  should  be  such  a  propensity  to  attempt  them.  Where 
however  we  know  and  can  command  all  the  cixumstances 
upon  which  any  event  depends,  the  event  itself  1$  of  course 
under  our  control,  and  for  practical  purposes  notjiing  further 
can  be  required.    The  objection  is,  that  where  these  antece- 


•  The  **  'Etfpwt*!  •EwpKflt  ^^  of  Archimedes  will  at  once  09cor  to  the  reader; 
and  I  hare  heard  that  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  oo  one  occasion,  almost  fainted 
with  pleatare  at  tbe  ▼erificattoD  of  ao  astronomical  prediction.  Erery 
cnltirator  of  icieiice,  howerer,  mnit  hare  felt  something  of  the  intense  de* 
light  which  the  discovery  of  troth  imparts  to  the  human  mind. 
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dent  circumstances  are  very  niittierous-.fhe  mind  is  unable  to 
retain  tbeoi,  whereas  a  happy  generalization  will  embrace  a 
whole  science  in  a  jtingle  theorem.  But  such  generalizations 
I  fear  are  little  to  be  expected  in  medicine,  and  as  the  effort  to 
introduce  them  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  profession,  and  the 
daily  source  of  incalculable  mischief  to  tlie  public,  I  must,  if 
possible,  guard  you  against  the  error.  To  do  this  was,  in- 
deed, the  primary  object  which  1  proposed  to  myself  when  I 
determined  to  engage  in  the  present  inquiry.  I  shall  there- 
fore expatiate  upon  it  somewhat  at  large,  explaining  first  the 
difficulties  attending  all  grand  and  comprehensive  doctrines 
in  medicine,  showing  secondly  the  abortiveness  of  all  the  at- 
tempts which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  introduce  such  doc- 
trines into  the  profession,  and  lastly  exhibiting  the  pernicious 
consequences  which  these  attempts  haye  produced,  both  to  us 
and  to  others. 

in  the  first  place  then,  in  all  cases  of  general  disease  the 
nerves  are  more  or  less  implicated,  and  wherever  these  mys- 
terious agents  are  brought  into  action,  our  philosophy  is  ex- 
ceedingly apt  to  be  foiled.  So  long  as  wi*  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  bones,  muscles,  and  blood-vessels,  we  srem  to  com- 
prehend something  of  what  is  going  forward ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  lerves  become  involved,  all  our  a  priori  reasoning 
is  overthrown,  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  rule  of 
contrary  aforded  the  best  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Secondly.  The  most  efficient  agents  in  the  production  of 
disorders,  are  not  cognizable  by  our  senses.  Miasmata  and 
atmospheric  poisons  give  us  no  notice  of  their  presence.  We 
see  nothing  but  efiects,  and  these  efi*ects  undergo  the  most  ex- 
traordinary mutations  without  previous  warning  in  the  first 
instance,  or  assignable  cause  in  the  second. 

Thus  the  general  character  of  the  maladies  which  infest 
our  country  is  inflammatory,  but  in  1813-14,  this  type  was, 
without  the  slightest  premonitory  intimation,  suddenly  re- 
versed, insomt!kch  that  bark  and  wine  became  in  my  hands  the 
remedies  for  ordinary  pleurisy.  We  talk,  indeed,  under  such 
circumstances,  as  Sydenham  did,  '^  of  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere."     But  this  amounts  to  very  little,  since  in  what 
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that  <^  constitution"  consists  ve  have  not  the  slightest  coa- 
ception. 

In  the  third  place,  the  various  inflaences  to  which  we  are 
subjected,  are  nearly  innumerable.  Heat,  cold,  ihoisture, 
drought,  didSerent  kinds  of  food  and  of  drink,  modes  of  life, 
places  of  abode,  feelings,  passions,  &c.  &c.  All  these  are  con- 
stantly operating  upon  us,  and  affecting  us  to  a  greater  or  lets 
degree*  Hence  theinkabitants  of  cold  countries  are  unlikethose 
of  warm  Those  who  live  upon  bard  and  scanty  fare,  differ 
from  those  who  are  pampered  with  delicacies.  Persons  who 
are  secluded  and  sedentary,  are  not  affected  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  those  who  are  active  and  exposed,  and  those  wb» 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  crowded  city,  do  not  resemble 
such  as  inhale  the  air  of  the  country.  In  London  conse- 
quently, and  probably  in  New- York  also,  stimuli  can  be  used 
with  a  freedom  which  in  less  populous  places  would  be  alto- 
gether inadmissible. 

Fourthly.  There  is  a  principle  in  all  animated  beings  mo- 
difying in  a  way  entirely  unknown  to  us,  the  action  of  every 
agent  to  which  they  are  exposed,  whether  remedial  or  mor- 
bific. The  existence  of  such  a  principle  has,  indeed,  been 
denied ;  for  in  our  happy  profession,  no  proposition  can  be 
supposed  too  plain  to  be  contested,  (the  circulation  of  the 
blood  has  been  recently  controverted)  or  too  absurd  to  be 
maintained.  I  shall  assume^  however,  that  our  disorders  are 
sometimes  relieved  without  the  intervention  of  medicine,  and 
as  every  effect  pre-supposes  a  cause,  the  power  operating  in 
such  cases  may,  I  think,  be  well  designated  by  the  phrase,  vis 
medicatrix  natura.* 

Lastly,  every  person  has  a  certain  individuality  about  him, 
physical  as  well  as  moral,  which  constitutes  him  what  he  is, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  all  others  of  his  race.  These 
idiosyncrasies  are  what  a  patient  means  when  he  ulks  of  his 


*  The  term  re-aotion  is,  indeed,  frequeotly  substituted ;  but  this  is  spe- 
cific, while  the  fonner  is  geaerio ;  they  cannot,  therefore,  be  used  indifie- 
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<^  coQstitatioti'^ — an  expression  covering  an  infinitude  of 
quackery  and  imposition  andoubtedly,  but  stilt  having  a  real 
Amndation. 

To  recapitulate.  We  have  causes  then  innumerable,  im- 
perceptible, and  ever  varying,  operating  in  the  dark,  through 
tie  instrumentality  of  agents  of  whose  tncdut  operandi  we  are 
ignorant — these  agents  themselves  not  acting  precisely  alike 
ii  any  two  individuals,  and  the  whole  modified  by  a  power  of 
i^hich  little  more  is  known  than  the  name.  And  yet  these 
aultifarious  elements  sometimes  concurring,  sometimes  con« 
Acting,  occasionally  one  of  them  enjoying  the  supremacy 
and  occasionally  another,  are  all  to  be  reduced  to  one  solitary 
principle.  Why,  in  comparison  to  simplification  like  this,  the 
dreams  of  the  alchymists  were  most  hopeful  philosophy. 

The  fate  of  these  fantastic  schemes,  the  second  head  of 
our  inquiry,  will  not  detain  us  long.  Who  bears  now  of 
the  humoral  pathology,  or  the  error  loci  of  one  school,  the 
spasm  of  a  second,  or  the  excitement,  excitability,  be.  of  a 
third  f  But  for  our  books,  it  would  not  be  known  that  such 
notions  bad  ever  existed,  although  they  convulsed,  in  succes- 
sion, the  medical  world.  Their  oblivion,  however,  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  law  which  ordains  that  the  prompt- 
ness and  certainty  of  dissolution  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  facility  and  rapidity  of  production.  For  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  construct  what  is  dignified  with  the  appellation  of 
a  Medical  Theory.  The  following  is  the  recipe.  Take  a 
fact  true  in  one  case  at  least,  if  it  will  hold  in  half  a  dozen,  so 
much  the  better.  Extend  it  to  all  times,  places,  seasons,  per- 
sons, and  circumstances.  Let  it  embrace  every  malady  that 
flesh  is  heir  to ;  let  it  comprehend  the  whole  husnan  family, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  of  every  age,  seX|  co- 
lour, condition,  and  profefsiou,  and  you  have  a  theory  pos- 
sessing all  the  osefuhiess,  truth,  and  stability  which  so  very 
wise  a  proceeding  can  be  supposed  to  confer. 

But  perhaps  you  think  I  have  borne  rather  hard  upon  the 
theorists,  it  is  not  sO;  however,  as  a  slight  retrospect  will 
show. 
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Thus  it  haviog  been  ascertaiDed  that  our  floidt  are  some- 
times contamioatedy  the  humoral  pathology  sprang  into  exbt- 
ence,  and  every  thing  was  to  be  explained  by  a  depraved  state 
of  oar  juices. 

This  being  soon  found  insufficient,  and  it  being  observed 
that  a  constriction  of  the  surface  frequently  takes  place  in 
fever,  the  spasm  of  Cullen  became  the  cause  of  all  mischief. 
This  bus  equally  passed  away,  and,  not  to  be  tedious,  it  has 
been  finally  succeeded  by  iufl:immaiion  of  tissues  and  sur- 
faces, particularly  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Gastro-enter- 
itis  is  accordingly  the  hobby  of  the  day,  destined,  I  have  n« 
doubt,  to  run  the  usual  course  of  brief  popularity  and  final 
oblivioB. 

But  our  countryman.  Dr.  Rush,  the  warmth  of  whose  tem- 
perament carried  him  at  once  to  the  '*  ultima  thule''  of  simpli- 
fication, afibrds,  perhaps,  the  best  exemplification  of  what  I 
have  stated.  He  convinced  himself  of  having  attained,  what 
be  denominated,  that  the  felicity  of  the  expression  might  equal 
the  magnitude  of  the  discovery.  The  Unity  of  Disease. 
In  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  communicated  the  sublime  idea 
to  one  of  his  old  medical  friends  and  correspondents,  who 
shrewd,  sensible,  and  satirical,  observed  in  reply  as  be  in- 
formed me,  "  that  one  slight  difficulty  still  remained,  one 
little  step  was  yet  to  be  taken,  and  if  Dr.  Rush  would  only 
add  the  unity  of  remedy^  the  grand  consummation  would  be 
complete."  Unfortunately  this  was  beyond  the  Doctor's 
power ;  and  we  have  now,  as  formerly,  to  select  as  we  can, 
from  an  abundant  materia  medica,  which  ihe  chemists,  thanks 
to  their  labours,  are  daily  rendering  more  extensive  and  more 
efficient. 

We  come  now  to  the  evils  which  result  from  these  excessive 
generalizations. 

Of  these  evils  the  first  and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  is,  the 
sacrifice  or  human  comfort  and  human  life  which  they  occa- 
sion. This  I  am  aware  has  been  controverted,  and  it  has 
been  contended  that  our  practice  has  been  more  consistent 
and  sound  than  our  reasoning.  This  I  believe  to  be  true  in 
part,  but  in  part  only.     For  it  was  observed  of  Dr.  Cullen 
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that  in  the  latter  stages  of  fever,  he  was  endeavoaring  to  re- 
hx  the  spasm  of  his  patients  instead  of  supporting  their 
strength.  Bnt  this  is  the  merest  trifle,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
pared to  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  mankind  by  Brunonianism 
and  its  opposite,  the  sytem  of  depletion.  I  know  it  was  said 
by  the  friends  of  the  great  patron  of  the  latter,  that  with  him 
ihe  doctrine  was  innoxious,  his  good  sense  correcting,  at  the 
bed-side  of  his  patients,  the  folly  of  his  notions,  and  that  ia 
practice  Dr.  Rnsh  did  not  push  blood-letting  beyond  other 
judicious  prescribers.  That  this  may  have  been  true  of  him, 
I  shall  not  deny.  Bnt  how  did  the  case  stand  with  the  mul- 
titude of  young  and  ardent  tempers  who  were  annually  turned 
loose  upon  the  public,  with  imaginations  inflamed  by  the  an-' 
merited  and  extravagant  eulogiums  of  this  favourite  remedy  f 
What  was  the  price  which  the  community  had  to  pay,  l>efora 
Iheir  experience  and  tact  could  neutralize  so  dangerous  an 
error? 

Sndly.  The  promulgation  of  these  fiinciAil  speculations 
is  particularly  injurious  to  the  junior  part  of  the  profession, 
who  eagerly  catch  at  them,  and  are  thus  diverted  firom  the  real 
business  of  their  lives.  To  talk  fluently  of  membranes,  sur- 
faceSy  tissues,  and  contra-stimulants,  the  cant  phrases  of  the 
day,  and  the  legitimate  successors  of  excitement,  excitabi- 
lity, state  of  the  system,  fee.  is  very  easy,  very  captiva- 
ting, very  imposing — and  very  useless.  Whereas  to  collect 
dry  details,  to  arrange  them  methodically,  and  then  deduce 
by  patient  and  continued  thought  those  inferences  upon  which 
the  lives  of  their  patients  are  hereafter  to  depend,  have,  m 
the  first  instance,  nothing  to  allure  the  buoyant  and  impa- 
tient temperament  of  youth,  always  ready  to  spurn  the  earth 
and  wing  their  way  in  the  clouds,  but  sadly  averse  to  delve 
where  alone  I  fear  the  truth  is  to  be  found. 

A  third  ill  consequence  resulting  from  these  whimsies  is  the 
effect  which  they  produce,  not  only  upon  the  intellect,  but 
upon  the  very  senses  of  those  who  pursue  them.  The  au- 
thors, and  too  frequently  the  supporters  of  a  system,  not  only 
helievi  as  they  wish,  but  what  is  really  wonderful,  perceive 
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after  the  same  maimer — their  minds  and  their  perceptive  or- 
gans being  equally  perverted.     Accordingly,  while  such  per-  . 
sons  see,  bear,  and  credit  with  the  most  extraordinary  quiek- 
ness  and  facility,  whatever  tends  to  support  their  favourite 
scheme,  they  have  neither  eyes^  nor  ears,  nor  faith  for  facts 
of  a  contrary  description.     And  hence  it  is  that  so  many  un- 
founded and  conflicting  statements  get  abroad,  both  id  ^nd 
out  of  the  profession — the    muhitude  seeing,  every  mw 
through  his  own  glass.     Distrust  therefore,  not  th#  integrily* 
but  the  accuracy  of  all  who  have  peculiar  doctrines  to  va%m^ 
tain  :  for  be  assured,  that  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  pro- 
jectors to  put  forth,  with  perfect  honesty,  the  most  confident 
assertions  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  truth.     Sometimes, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  either  truth  or  falee^ 
hood  of  their  propositions— ^there  beii^g  no  ovidettoe  one  way 
or  the  other.     Take  Mr.  Broussais  as  an  example,  and  I 
quote  him,  not  because  I  think   him  more  culpable  than 
other  speculators,    but  because  he  happens  to  be  ihe  lead^ 
iog  theorist  of  the  day.     In  the  29lfa  and  following  aeo- 
tioBs  of  his  physiology,  of  which  alone  1  speak)  be  wrhas 
thus  :    ''  The  ganglioiiick  nerves  preside  over  tha  interior 
movements  or  functions  of  the  viscera  which  are  independetH 
of  the  brain*  they  are  the  grand  agents  therefbve  of  the  living 
chemistry.'"    "  The  gaoglionick  nerves  receive  and  collect 
the  stimulant  in&uence  of  the  cerebral  nerves.^'     ^'  The  g^fiih 
glionick  nerves  avail  ibenMelve^  of  the  vital  force  oC-  the  miir 
mal,  for  the  purposes  ot  this  living  chemistry.''    And  fymcfa 
more  to  the  same  eflect,  which  I  need  not  quote.    Now  from 
ibe  calm,  serious,  and  positive  lone  wiith  which  all  fki0  is  M- 
ted,  a  suspicion  of  its  fallacy  would  never  enter  th^  mind  of 
an  ordinary  reader.     He  would  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
thing  was  as  sound  as  it  is  fair,  and  that  Monsieur  Brous- 
sais was  merely  applying  acknowledged  truths  to  his  particu- 
lar purposes.    Tet  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  what  Mons.  Broussais  af- 
firms of  the  ganglionic  nerves,  would  be  equally  authentic  if 
asserted  of  any  other  of  the  internal  and  mtaagiUe  parts  of 
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the  body — so  entirely  ignorant  are  we  of  the  real  uses  of  the 
ganglionic  system.* 

Before  I  take  my  leave  of  Monsieur  Broussais,  I  may  re- 
mark, that  I  do  not  believe  he  will  ever  acquire  the  distinc- 
tion and  influence  which  some  of  his  predecessors  have  en- 
joyed. I  think  so  for  two  reasons,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is,  I  am  persuaded,  less  proneness  in  the  profession  than  there 
was  to  be  notionaL  But  secondly  and  principally,  the  apho- 
ristic form  in  which  this  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to 
clothe  his  opinions,  thongh  ver^  striking  at  first,  is  on  the 
whole  disadvantageous.  Th  reis  an  unfoitunatt  perspicuity 
about  it  which  i$  fatal.'f  Mysticism,  or  at  least  a  certain 
vagueness  of  expression,  is  indispensable  to  error.  Where 
ODf  vision  is  perfect  there  can  be  no  deception,  whereas  a  du- 
bious twilight  gives  ample  scope  for  supposed  knowledge  and 
real  delusion.  Moreover,  in  the  mid&t  of  uncertainty  every 
man  will  interpret  to  please  himself.  Proselytes  are  thus 
readily  obtained,  and  when  once  engaged,  having  to  contend 
at  least  as  much  for  themselves  as  their  masters,  their  self-love 
efiectually  guarantees  their  adhesion.  And  lastly,  a  disputant 
intrenched  in  a*mbiguity,  is  invincible  ;  for  if  driven  from 
one  <^overt,  he  immediately  takes  shelter  in  another,  saying, 
''  O  that  is  not  what  we  contend  for."  And  this  sort  of  bush- 
Jightii^  is  interminable — no  proposition  being  ever  admitted 
which  is  sufficiently  definite  to  be  battered  down.  Now  the 
ideas  and  phraseology  of  Mr.  Broussais  wanting  this  conve- 
nient degree  of  obscurity  and  confusion,  bis  system  as  an  ex- 
clusive one,  for  doubtless  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  some* 
times  inflamed,  will  never,  I  apprehend,  acquire  any  very 
great  vogne. 


*  Majeodie  has  torn  oot  aU  the  accessible  gang^lta  without  palo  or  other 
perceptible  consequenoe  to  the  aoimal  ;  the  physiology  coDseqoeotly  of 
these  bodies  is  as  UDknoim  as  the  com  position  of  the  moon. 

f  Vide  tbe  corioos  discussioD  in  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
<*  Why  nooseDse  so  often  escapes  being  detected,  both  by  the  writer  and 
the  reader.^— Phikwophy  of  Rhetono,  Vol.  11.  p.  !!£. 
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Let  us  revert,  however,  to  the  evils  of  Mch  •jstems.  A 
fbarth  is  this.  Facts  which  are  at  one  time  to  accomit  for 
every  thing,  are  soon  found  to  have  been  magnified  beyond 
their  deserts  ;  they  are  then  neglected  and  uhimately  denied. 
The  spasm  of  Cullen  is  too  recent  to  be  controverted  ;  it  b 
simply  unnoticed,  whereas  the  vitiation  of  onr  hamovrs  is 
stoutly  contested,  although  the  birth  of  children  covered  with 
the  pustules  of  small-pox  demonstrates  the  fact  of  our  fluids 
being  <om6timP8  contaminated.* 

There  is  one  and  but  one  more  of  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences of  these  wild  tipeculations  with  which  1  shall  trouble 
you.  It  is  of  a  diflferent  character  from  those  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  in  some  respects  more  injurious. 

From  the  long  continuance  and  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  loose  reasoning  and  rash  generalisation  in  the  profession, 
every  thing  in  medicine  is  yet  unsettled.  We  have  no  ele- 
mentary principles  in  which  all  are  agreed,  and  we  have  coose- 
sequently  no  conclusions  to  which  all  will  assent.  Whatever 
approaches  to  systemyisin  a  state  of  perpetual  change  and  re- 
volution. In  matters  of  detail,  indeed,  it  is  otherwise.  New  facts 
are  observed,  and  new  remedies  are  added,so  that  our  practice  un- 
doubtedly improves,  and  improves  greatly ;  but  beyond  this,  as  to 
any  thing  which  in  legitimate  language  can  becalled  theory^Iam 
not  aware  there  is  any  material  amendment.  Those  who  will 
theorise,  as  they  term  it,  tread  the  same  ceaseless  round  of 
premises  which,  if  not  false,  are  narrow,  and  of  deductions 
which,  if  not  altogether  unwarranted,  are  pushed  far  beyond 
the  truth.  But  this  cycle  of  error  alone  proves  there  is 
something  radically  wrong.  The  toil  of  thousands,  if  well 
directed,  must  have  made  some  advances.  Yet  in  upwards 
of  twenty  centi^ries,  in  spite  of  every  thing  which  numbers, 
teal,  learning,  and  talents  could  effect,  how  little,  how  very 


*  Mr.  Abernethy  sayt,  that  this  does  not  happen  earUer  than  the  sixth 
mootb  of  foul  life.    From  this  it  woold  appear  that  at  this  period  the 
i  between  mother  and  offibpnog  becomes  more  free. 
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IHtle  has  been  gained  fran  the  terra  iocogDita  of  systemalic 
meriicine  ?  A  simiiar  result  iu  the  labours  of  those  most  id* 
genioos  persooages  the  school roeo,  is  well  knowo  to  have  con- 
vinced Lord  Bacon  that  their  philosophy  was  false.  Would 
ibaC  aaoiber  Bacon  might  arise,  from  the  same  premises  deduce 
die  saaie  conclusion,  and  then  regenerate  the  science  of  roedi-^ 
cine,  giving  us  certainty  in  our  principles,  uniformity  in  our 
practice,  and  permanence  in  onr  systems ! 

Upon  the  effects  of  so  delightful  a  change,  could  it  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  not  my  object  to  descant.  But  there  is  one 
benefit  that  would  ensue  tipon  which,  as  being  less  obvious, 
I  will  offer  a  few  remarks. 

The  irritability  and  querulousness  of  the  profession  are 
proverbial  and  most  lamentable.  A.t  all  times  and  in  all 
plaees  has  it  been  rent  by  discord,  and  divided  into  parties, 
sects^  and  schools.  Let  half  a  doien  medical  men  be  re* 
quired  to  give  their  professional  opinions  to  the  public,  and 
they  certainly  disagree  about  their  facts,  and  almost  as  cer- 
tainly fall  to  calling  each  other  hard  names.  But  assertions, 
contradictions,  and  crimioatioos,  however  well  calculated  to 
excite  derision  and  contempt  for  tbe  parties  concerotd,  do 
nothing  towards  the  elucidation  of  the  trulJi.  The  Doctors 
are  therefore  very  properly  set  aside,  and  the  aiatler  is  dis- 
posed of  as  common  sense  seems  to  dictate.  That  my  pic- 
ture is  not  overchar^fed,  every  one  conversant  with  medical 
history  knows,  and  those  who  wish  for  fiiriber  ififorniailiQn, 
tiiat  I  maff  not  eow^  too  t^ar  home  for  ewmmples^  are  refer- 
red Id  the  discussions  which  took  place  ia  England  on 
the  quarantine  laws,  and  the  testimony  ia  what  is  called  Ibe 
Gardner  peerage  case. 

Now  this  irritability  of  the  profession  proceeds  in  a  very 
great  degree,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the  vacillating  and  do- 
bious  state  of  its  principles.  Accordingly  among  those  who 
cultivate  the  exact  sciences,  little  or  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
observable.  Among  them  the  certainty  which  attends  every 
step  produces  calmness  and  equanimity,  or  should  a  diffe* 
rence  of  opinion  arise,  it  is  settled  at  once  without  dtflkwlq^ 
or  animosity  by  an  appeal  to  data  universally  admitted  to  be 
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true.  la  mcfdicine  all  this  u  reverted.  Nothinfi^  iMing  de» 
termioed  or  fiied,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  conttrnct  a  sys-* 
tem  according  to  his  own  fancy ;  and  at  no  employment  is 
more  delectable  to  minds  t>f  a  certain,  and  by  no  means  un* 
common  description  than  castle-bnilding  in  all  its  varietieSi 
these  aerial  ^tmctuMS  of  course  abound.*  Unfonnnately, 
however,  ewehwvenea  is  the  very  essence  of  such  schemes, 
and  projectors,  like  other  potentates,  **  can  bear  no  rival  near 
the  throne.*'  Contests  and  collisions  therefore  between  the 
parties  are  unavoidable ;  and  all  being  equally  ready  for  de* 
fence  or  attack,and  alike  unprovided  with  authenticated  facts  to 
support  themselves  or  confute  their  opponents,  they  are  com* 
pelled  to  dismiss  reason  and  logic,  and  then  of  coarse  have 
to  rely  upon  the  poor  weapons  which  petulance  and  patsion 
can  supply.  The  consequences  may  be  readily  imagined, 
and  have  indeed  already  been  detailed.  Let  us  endeavour 
then  to  correct  omr  philosophy,  that  our  manners  as  well  as 
our  minds  may  be  benefited  by  the  reformation. 

I  have  thus,  gentlemen,  laid  before  you  the  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  this  rash  spirit  of  geweralisation  which  has  so  greatly 
infested  the  profession,  and  which  with  its  consequences,  €on^ 
stitutes  the  true  and  only  opprobrium  medie^rum.f    But  bt« 


*  These  day-dr^amty  while  they  ticUe  most  agpreeably  the  knag^aatioB> 
ooostitiite  no  ttix  apoD  the  miod  tt  the  way  of  Inboar  or  tiioQsbt  Were 
(bey  oaiy  M  btrmlesi  It  othen  as  they  are  pleasant  ta  tiie  iadiviteil,  the 
philoao^hor  would  smile,  but  never  thiok  of  awakening  the  dreamer. 

\  Notwithttaoding  the  blot  mentioned  in  the  tez^  the  medical  esoot- 
cheon  is  one  of  which  any  member  of  the  profession  may  juttly  be  proud. 
Engaged  in  the  discorery  of  troth,  and  in  its  application  to  the  relief  of 
fauman  enffering,  coastanlly  associated  with  temales  wbo  ooaititate  ouMlh 
the  bettor  portaoa  af  theoamnianity,  and  wbo  are  then  ia  the  sitaatioa  best 
ostentoled'for  tbe^ispky  and  exercise  of  their  nrtaeai  the  iateHect  sad 
the  feelings  of  the  physician  are  eqnaUy  exposed  to  the  most  benign  infla- 
ences.  4nd  hence,  I  preiume,  it  has  happeaed  that  of  those  wbo  mingU 
wuteh  isit\  the  worlds  a  species  of  contact  extremely  apt  to  leare  a  soil  be- 
hind it,  the  best  moral  ezemplarB  wbomi  hare  ever  seen  have  tMsa  me- 
dicalmea. 
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fore  I  take  my  leave  of  this  part  of  my  sabject,  there  are 
two  remarks  which  I  have  to  make.  Id  the  first  place  I 
must  caution  you  against  supposing  that  I  wish  to  condemn 
in  the  gross  the  eminent  men  whose  names  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  mention.  So  far  from  tliis,  I  willingly  acknowledge 
that  they  were  endowed  with  e:reat  laleoto^  and  t  further  con- 
cede, that  they  were  the  authors  of  much  good.  But  with 
this  good  was  mingled  no  small  portion  of  evil ;  and  it  is  to 
guard  you  against  the  one,  while  you  lake  advantage  of  the 
other  that  1  now  address  you. 

My  second  observation  is  this.  The  opinions  which  I  have 
now  expressed  are  bysno  means  the  hasty  conceptions  of  the 
moment,  dressed  up  for  the  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  my  settled  convictions  long  before  I  could  trace  and 
methodise  them  as  I  have  now  done.  They  arose,  indeed,  while 
I  was  yet  a  student ;  and  as  facts,  which  produced  so  deep  and 
permanent  an  impression  upon  me,  may  not  be  without  their 
influence  upon  you,  1  will  state  the  occurrences  to  which  I 
allude. 

When  I  began  the  study  of  medicine,  the  doctrines  of  Dr. 
Rush  were  all  the  fashion,  and  like  other  young  men,  I  im- 
bibed them  fully.  Thus  impressed  I  went  to  London,  and 
walking  through  the  wards  of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  not  long 
after  my  arrival,  1  saw  a  patient  with  a  full  bounding  pulse  in 
a  high  state  of  erysipelatous  inflammation.  Here  then  was 
a  case  requiring,  according  to  my  theory,  copious  blood-let- 
ting and  other  depletions.  Yet  when  I  asked  the  nurse  what 
the  man  was  taking,  *<  Bark,"  was  the  reply  :  Bark^  said  I, 
and  how  often  f  '*  Every  three  hours."  And  in  what  form  ? 
**  Powder,  tincture,  and  infusion,  the  mode  in  which  we  use 
it."  You  may  easily  imagine  my  astonishment.  In  forty- 
eight  hours  I  observed  to  myself,  this  poor  man  will  be  dead. 
Next  day  I  stopped  to  see  how  he  was,  found  to  my  astonish- 
ment that  his  pulse  had  subsided  under  the  use  of  these  sti- 
mulants, and  th^t  he  was  better.  In  a  few  days  he  was  dis- 
charged cured.  Fact  and  hypothesis,  you  thus  perceive,  were 
brought  fairly  to  issue,  and  with  a  sigh  Ihave  no  doubt,  although  I 
do  not  now  recollect  it,  the  latter  was  obliged  to  yield.  Had  the 
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bantling  been  my  own,  instead  of  having  been  adoptedi  the 
result  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  however,  I  aban- 
doned my  much  cherished  notions.  But  I  soon  found  that  I 
was  not  alone  in  error — the  medical  officers  of  the  institution 
pushing  their  doctrine  as  far  into  one  extreme  as  I  had  gone 
in  the  other.  A  man  broke  his  leg,  and  Was  attacked  in  con- 
sequence with  erysipelas :  they  gave  him  bark,  and  in  two 
days  he  was  a  corpse. 

Conversingonthissubjecta  few  years  ago  with  the  most  emi- 
nent member  of  the  profession  in  our  country,!  stated  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  just  mentioned.  **  Why,"  stid  be, 
"  something  of  the  same  kind  occurred  to  myself  while  a  stu- 
dent. Going  warm  from  my  books  with  my  head  filled  with 
CuUen's  fine  description  of  a  paroxysm  of  fever,  I  found  a 
man  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  it.  '  So,  my  friend,' 
said  I  to  him,  ^  you  first  began  to  feel  sluggish,  then  cold,  and 
so  on.'  ^  No  indeed,'  replied  the  man,  '  I  felt  no  such  thing* 
I  was  never  better  in  my  life,  when  all  at  once  I  began  to  burn, 
and  have  been  as  hot  as  fire  ever  since.'  I  was,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  as  much  disconcerted  as  yourself,  and  became  im- 
mediately aware  that  all  was  not  right."  That  all  is  not 
right  is  certain,  and  it  only  remains  to  render  that  so  which 
has  heretofore  been  wrong.  But  on  this  point  I  shall  be  ex« 
ceedingly  brief,  as  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  an  at- 
tempt to  point  out  new  mode«  of  arriving  at  truth.  They  are 
already  sufficiently  well  known ;  the  difficulty  being  here,  as 
in  cases  of  more  importance,  not  to  see,  but  to  follow  the 
straight  and  narrow  path. 

Facts,  as  I  have  before  stated,  are  the  basis  of  all  philoso- 
phy; and  to  ascertain  these,  is  of  course  the  first  great  object. 
Now  there  are  four  methods  by  which  this  can  be  done — ob- 
servation, experiment,  calculation,  and  deduction.  Of  these, 
calculation  is  excluded  from  medicine :  we  must  content  our- 
selveS)  therefore,  with  the  other  three.  Of  these,  the  first  and 
second  are  by  far  the  most  important.  But  experiments,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  profession,  should  be  at- 
tempted with  more  reserve  and  caution  than  I  fear  are  fre- 
quently practised.  In  hydrophobia,  tetanus,  hydrocephalus, 
and  other  equally  intractable  disorders,  the  admini8tratii^|^(: 
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Dovci  and  basardous  remedies,  provided  they  bold  out  a 
{^iimpae  of  hope,  is  both  justifiable  and  commendable.  But 
as  a  disease  becomes  controllable,  whether  we  consider  the 
time  in  which  it  can  be  cured  or  the  ease  and  certainty  with 
which  this  can  be  effected,  we  are  to  abstain  from  tampering 
with  the  life  or  comfort  of  a  patient. 

With  regard  to  inferring  condusionsj  whether  general  or 
particular,  if  what  I  have  said  do  not  teach  you  prudence 
and  circumspection,  it  were  useless  to  add  any  thing  further. 
Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  the  reverse  of  error  does 
not  constitute  truth.  The  golden  rule  of  Aristotle,  and  a 
most  golden  one  it  is,  enjoins  upon  us  that  virtue  is  equally 
removed  from  all  extremes.  Do  not^  therefore,  in  your 
anxiety  to  avoid  vain  and  pernicious  speculations,  become 
downright  empirics — a  mistake  infinitely  less  dangerous  no 
doubt  and  unfrequent  than  the  other,  but  still  a  mistake,  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided.  I  must  add,  however,  that  when 
we  observe  the  manner  in  which  medical  investigations  have 
been  conducted,  and  the  evils  which  have  thence  ensued  to  the 
profession  and  the  public,  a  little  extra  horror  of  hypothetical 
reasoning  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  to  be  censured. 
Reasoning  of  this  description,  be  it  remembered,  even  when 
well  founded,  and  according  to  Dr.  Fordyce  it  is  in  every 
case  a  million  to  one  that  it  is  false,^  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensable to  the  melioration  of  the  healing  art.  He  who 
should  discover  a  remedy  for  tubercular  consumption,  would 
be  quite  as  great  a  benefactor  to  humanity  as  he  who  should 
generalize,  with  success,  the  phenomena  of  fever.  Simplifi- 
cation is  doubtless  desirable,  but  extension  is  more  so,  and 
these  two  improvements  by  no  means  and  of  necessity  go  on 
pari  passu.  In  astronomy,  indeed,  this  has  been  remarkably 
the  case.  For  supposing  the  heavenly  bodies  once  put  into 
motion,  every  thing  can  be  traced  to  the  single  fact  of 
mutual  attraction.  But  this  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  sublimest  of 
the  physical  sciences,  and  admits  of  no  parallel.  In  che- 
mistry, on  the  other  hand,  the  most  progressive  of  philosophi- 


*  He  argpied  thus.    Oo  erery  subject  a  million  of  hypotheses  may 
temed— therefore,  it  is  a  million  to  one  against  any  one  hypothesis.  '^^  ^^ 
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cal  pursQits,  the  reverse  has  been  the  fact — the  complexity  of 
the  science  having  increased  in  a  full  ratio  with  its  otility 
and  importance.  Ti>e  ancients  were  contented  with  four  ele- 
ments. These  have  been  discarded  altogether,  and  ia  place 
of  them  we  have  now  fifty,  and  may  hereafter  have  fifty  more. 
Now  a  living  body  may  be  esteemed  a  chemical  apparatus, 
exceedingly  curious  and  complicated,  and  possessed,  more- 
over, of  a  power  to  which  in  mere  chemistry  there  is  nothing 
analogous.  Common  sense,  therefore,  seems  to  me  to  teach 
us,  that  the  operations  of  such  a  machine  must  be  proportion- 
aUy  involved,  and  that  consequently,  any  violent  simplification 
of  them  is  necessarily  false. 

What  can  be  alleged  then  under  this  head,  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  our  business  "  to  observe 
well,  to  observe  long,  and  to  observe  all ;"  to  experiment  when 
allowable  with  care  and  accuracy,  and  from  facts  thus  ascer- 
tained, deduce  the  principles  which  they  warrant. 

I  have  thus  I  hope,  gentlemen,  satisfied  you  of  the  truth  of 
the  propositions  which  I  undertook  to  establish^  "  that  our 
philosophy  is  wrong,  and  that  it  requires  to  be  corrected." 
And  I  hope  you  are  further  convinced,  that  all  attempts  at 
extensive  generalizations  in  medicine  are  premature,  and  at 
this  time  injurious,  and  consequently,  that  for  the  present  at 
least,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  third  mode  of  phi- 
losophizing which  I  have  mentioned.  In  other  words,  that  it 
is  for  us  to  detect  the  special  causes  of  disease  and  to  control 
them  and  their  efiects,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  our  power. 
And  as  to  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  operations  of 
the  human  system,  whether  morbid  or  healthy,  since  no  intel- 
lect on  earth  can  now  detect  them,  they  are  to  be  reserved  for 
one  of  those  superior  geniuses,  whOf  born  at  a  lucky  moment^ 
are  destined  to  shed  light  and  lustre  upon  the  world. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  ar- 
rived, and  on  which  I  wish  your  minds  finally  to  rest.  But 
clear  as  I  tru^t  our  results  are  in  the  abstract,  how  far  they  are 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  practice,  is  a  question  which  I  almost 
fear  to  ask  myself.  Our  very  nature  is  against  them.  Useless 
silly  conjectures,  therefore,  and  vain  aspirations  after  splendidjp 
theories,  although  they  degrade  the  profession,  and  i;|^at  ^ 
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immeasiirably  worse,  although  they  sacrifice  our  patients  at 
the  altar  of  oar  follies,  are  still  too  deeply  rooted  in  our  dis* 
positions  to  be  readily  abandoned.  For  thus  it  ever  is  with 
the  sons  of  Adam.  Prone  to  evil  and  averse  to  improvement, 
the  effort  to  reform  them  is  of  all  human  undertakings  the 
most  forlorn.  With  the  old  and  the  bigoted,  the  task  is  ab- 
solutely hopeless.  But  with  you,  whose  minds  have  yet  re- 
received  no  particular  taint,  and  whose  only  object  is  advance- 
ment in  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  the  prospect  is 
better.  Upon  you  some  effect  may  be  produced,  and  from 
you,  consequently,  my  colleagues  and  myself  may  derive  the 
highest  reward  which  teachers  of  medicine  can  ever  attain — 
that  their  pupils  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  successful  profes- 
sional career,  should  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction 

upon  THE  LESSONS  WHICH  THEY  IMBIBED  FROM  THE  PRECEP- 
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Art.  1 1.  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Lunaiic  Asylums  in  the 
United  States.  By  T.  Romeyn  Beck,  M.D.  Professor  of  Me- 
dical Jurisprudence  in  the  Uniyersity  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

Insanity,  with  its  causes,  its  increase  and  its  treatment,  is  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  to  every  civilized  community.  Its 
peculiar  but  melancholy  characteristic,  which  forbids  any 
reasonable  hope  of  cure,  unless  the  diseased  subject  is  remo- 
ved from  his  home  and  relatives,  imposes  the  duty  on  govern- 
ments of  providing  for  its  proper  management,  both  as  to 
safe-keeping  and  as  to  the  means  of  recovery.  That  the 
legislators  of  this  country  and  its  inhabitants  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  this  obligation,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  this  state. 

The  "  Society  of  the  New-York  HospitaP*  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1771;  and  by  the  liberality  of  domestic  contributors, 
the  legislature  of  the  province,  and  contributors  in  England, 
sufficient  funds  were  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  proper 
building.  This  was  proceeded  in  with  great  spirit,  but  in  Feb. 
1775,  when  it  was  almost  completed,  it  accidently  took  fire 
and  was  nearly  consumed.  oig^zed  by  v^uu^le 
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^*  By  this  misforttme,  the  society  suffered  a  loss  of  seven 
thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  execution  of  their  benevolent  plan 
would  have  been  wholly  suspended,  had  not  the  legislature  in 
March  1775,  generously  granted  them  the  sum  of  £4,000 
towards  rebuilding  the  house  and  repairing  the  loss  they 
had  sustained.  But  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year,  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  edifice.  During  the  war,  the  house  was 
occupied  by  British  and  Hessian  soldiers,  as  barracksj  and  oc- 
casionally as  an  hospital." 

The  effects  of  the  war  and  the  general  derangement  of  the 
affairs  of  our  citizens,  prevented  any  attention  to  the  institu* 
tion,  and  it  was  not  until  the  3d  of  January  1791,  that  the 
house  was  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive  patients,  when 
eighteen  were  admitted. 

From  that  time  to  the-present,  the  munificence  of  the  legis- 
lature to  this  institution  has  been  liberal  and  unwearied — in- 
creasing with  the  increase  of  the  patients,  and  the  enlightened 
improvements  of  its  governors.  On  some  future  occasion, 
we  may  notice  .the  History  of  the  Hospital  in  detail — at  pre- 
sent we  have  stated  the  above  facts  only  in  reference  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

As  there  existed  no  institution  in  the  state  for  the  reception 
and  cure  of  lunatics^  the  governors  were  induced  to  appropriate 
apartments  in  the  hospital  for  patients  of  that  description.  The 
building,  however,  not  being  designed  for  such  a  purpose, the 
accommodations  were  found  to  be  extremely  inconvenient  and 
inadequate ;  and  as  the  applications  for  the  admission  of  lu- 
natics constantly  increased,  it  was  resolved  in  1806,  if  the 
legislature  would  lend  its  aid  for  that  purpose,  to  erect  a  se- 
parate building,  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  recep- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  class  of  beings. 

The  application  proved  successful.  A  building,  denomi- 
nated the  "  Lunatic  Asylum,"  was  immediately  erected  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  hospital.  This  edifice  contained  64  rooms, 
and  could  accommodate  about  70  or  75  patients,  it  was 
opened  on  the  15th  of  July  1808,  under  the  medical  super- 
intendence ojT  Archibald  Bruce,  M.D.         .g,,,, by  v^uu^ic 
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By  an  act  of  the  legislature  the  proper  officers  in  a  city  or 
county  may  contract  with  the  governors  of  the  hospital,  for 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  any  pauper  lunatic  under  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  and  accordingly  many  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  sent  to  it  from  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  "  Asylum"  continued  to  be  the  only  public  institution 
in  this  state  for  the  reception  of  lunatics,  until  the  year  1821, 
when  the  ''  Bloomingdale  Astldm"  was  completed.  The 
fabtory  of  this  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 

Dr.  Bruce  continued  physician  until  1817,  when  Dr. 
William  Handy  was  appointed.  He  was  succeeded  in  18(9 
by  Dr.  John  Nielson. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  numbers 
admitted  and  discharged. 


ADMITTED. 

DISCHABOED. 

'fe»!i 

' 

nA 

^^ 

Time. 

Remaining 
former  yea 

1 
^ 

1 

|ll 

k 
•^ 

1 

1* 

11 

^1 

From  Ja.31, 1795 
toDec.31,  1803 

1 

215 

216 

108 

45 

36 

— 

16 

11 

1804 

11 

46 

57 

22 

5 

12 

— 

3 

15 

1805 

15 

60 

76 

30 

4 

13 

— 

8 

20 

1806 

20 

68 

88 

29 

"■^ 

31 

— 

7 

21 

1807 

21 

47 

68 

18 

3 

19 

— 

4 

24 

1808 

24 

66 

90 

16 

10 

16 

— 

4 

44 

1809 

44 

80 

124 

22 

4 

48 

— 

8 

42 

1810 

42 

91 

133 

44 

7 

16 

— 

10 

56 

1811 

56 

108 

164 

67 

9 

14 

3 

19 

62 

1812 

52 

127 

179 

64 

14 

25 

1 

11 

64 

1813 

64 

105 

169 

47 

19 

27 

— 

6 

70 

1814 

70 

104 

174 

23 

39 

14 

7 

9 

82 

1816 

82 

69 

151 

27 

27 

14 

— 

9 

74 

1816 

74 

49 

123 

14 

10 

18 

— 

5 

76 

1817 

76 

49 

126 

6 

6 

34 

— 

7 

72 

1818 

72 

76 

147 

45 

14 

13 

___ 

5 

70 

1819 

70 

78 

148 

44 

9 

24 

— 

7 

64 

1820 

64 

87 

151 

48 

15 

17 

— 

10 

61 

1821 

61 

60 

1^1 

26 

1 

37 

— 

6 

62 

to  July  21st. 

1584 

700 

241 

427 

5 

153 

'oogi 
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Admitted  from  Jan.  31,  1795,  to  July  21,  1^21,         15S4 
Discharged,  Recovered,      -        -        .        .    700 
Relieved,         -        -         -         -    241 
Discharged,  from  various  causes, 

as  request  or  eloped,       -         -    437 
lucurable,       -         -        -         -       11 

Died, 153 

Transferred  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum, 
July  21,  1821,  -         -         -         -       52* 

1584 

Causes. — These  are  not  given  in  the  printed  reports, 
with  the  single  exception,  that  for  some  years  the  cases  origi- 
nating in  intemperance  are  mentioned.     Thus  in 

1814  there  were     17  from  that  cause, 

1815  9 

1816  4 

1817  5 

1818  27 

1819  26 

1820  27 

1821  32  (13  males  and  19  females.) 

Total  for  eight  years       147  out  of  about  670  cases,  or 
upwards  of  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  also  mentioned  in  ten  an- 
nual reports,  viz.  from  1811  to  1820  inclusive. 

The  whole  number  of  deaths  for  that  period  was,         88 
Of  these  there  died  of  Mania,     -        -        -    24 
Mania  and  Paralysis,         1 
Apoplexy,  -         -     12 

Phrenitis,  .         .      2 

Epilepsy,  -         -       3 

Palsy,       -        -        .      4 
Convulsions,     -        .       1 


♦  We  can  find  no  trace  of  these  "  52"  in  the  records  of  the  BJooming- 

'dale  Ajjhun.    They  are  not  accounted  for,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  reporto 

of  that  institntioD.  t 
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Dysentery,  -  -  5 
Diarrhcea,  -         -       4 

CoDSumptioDy  -  -  14 
Pneumonia  Typhodes,  1 
Marasmus,  -  -  5 
Decay,  -  -  -  1 
Debility,  -  .  .  1 
Abscess,  -  -  -  1 
Gangrene,  -        *-      2 

Scirrhous  Liver,  -  1 
Syphilis,  -  -  -  2 
Typhus,  -  -  -  4—88  ' 
''  In  consequence  of  a  communication  made  to  the  govern 
nors,  in  April  1815,  by  Thomas  Eddy,  stating  the  advantages 
that  might  be  produced,  by  introducing  a  course  of  moral 
treatment  for  the  lunatic  patients,  more  extensive  than  had 
hitherto  beeu  practised  in  this  country,  and  similar  to  that 
pursued  at  the  "  Retreat,"  near  York  in  England,  and  pro- 
posing that  a  number  of  acres  of  ground  near  the  city  should 
be  purchased,  and  suitable  buildings  erected  for  the  purpose, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  of  the  plan  proposed, 
and  to  report  their  opinion  thereon.  This  committee,  having 
approved  of  the  plan  and  recommended  its  adoption,  the  go- 
vernors resolved  to  carry  it  into  effect,  if  they  could  obtain 
the  aid  of  the  legislature.  Application  having  been  made  for 
that  purpose,  an  act  was  passed  on  the  17th  April  1816, 
granting  to  the  hospital  the  yearly  sum  of  ^10,000  until  the 
year  1857,  to  enable  the  governors  to  erect  further  and  more 
extensive  accommodations  for  insane  patients."  Grounds  to 
the  amount  of  77  acres  and  lying  on  the  Bloomingdale  road, 
about  seven  miles  from  the  city,  were  purchased,  and  here  the 
comer  stone  of  a  building  was  laid  on  the  7th  of  May  1818. 
It  was  completed  in  1821. 

The  building  is  of  stone,  three  stories  high,  and  contains 
accommodations  for  about  200  patients.  The  land  attached 
to  it  is  laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens,  and  when  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  patients  are  allowed  to  walk  abroad,  accom- 
panied by  the  superintendant  or  one  of  the  keepers.     Tame 
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lalslttve  abo  been  procured  for  their  amitemeatiaad  in- 
nocent diversions  are  permitted  :  they  are  allowed  to  diw  IB 
claisetf,  while  religious  instruction  is  from  time  to  ttme  im- 
parted to  those  who  appear  able  to  profit  by  it. 

Dr«  John  Nieison  has  been  the  physician  of  the  Blooh ing- 
DALK  Asylum  since  its  opening.  There  is  also  a  physician 
resident  at  the  institutiooy  while  a  sub^-committee  of  gover- 
nors visit  it  every,  week,  and  a  standing  committee  every 
month.* 

The  following  details  are  taken  from  the  annnal  reports. 


ADMITTED. 


!ZYme. 

JUaks. 

Females. 

Taua. 

From  July  27,  1821  > 
to  Dec.  31,  1821$ 

75 

48 

123 

1822 

W 

36 

102 

1823 

83 

48 

131 

1824 

77 

44 

121 

1825 

102 

54 

156 

1826 

97 

45 

142 

1827 

107 

27 

134 

607 

302 

909 

DISCUABOED. 


Part  of  1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


'S 


ft5 


19 
48 
55 
48 
71 
69 
67 


377 


10 
13 
16 
19 

7 
9 


73 


> 


12 
20 
12 
23 
11 
17 


95 


;:3 


r 


22 
63 
42 
34 


7    170        3|     21      46      32 


2 

5 

5 

11 

3 

1 
9 


18 
14 


*  Ammal  Report  of  the  Goferaors  for  1821. 
35 
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.   TIm  nandben  to  tbe  end  itf  die  year  1837|  will  stand  tbvs. 

'  From  the  37th  July  1821  to  the  3ist  Dec.  1827,  909 
DucuAmeiD,  Recovered,  -  -  .  -  877 
Much  improved,  -  -  -  73 
Improved  or  relieved,  -  -  102 
Discharged  by  request,  -  -  170 
Improper  objects  or  eloped,  -  •  34 
Unimproved,  -        -        -    33 

Diedr-        -        -        -        -    46 
Remaining  Dec.  31,  1627,        -    85 

909 

Spkcibs  of  Insakitt. — ^There  is  considerable  variety  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  species  of  insanity.  We  shall  state 
them  as  given  in  each  report. 


Cotcset.— These  are  given  in  detail  for  one  year  only,  viz. 
1836 ;  ci  143  cases,  there  arose  from  . 

Bodily  disease,      -        -        -        -        -        -  84 

Organic  affection  of  the  brain,  original  or  acquired,    4 
Hereditary,  -----        .    g 

Primarily  moral,  -        -        -        -        -  36 

Unknown, 13 

In  I8B3,        33  cases  were  from  intemperance. 
1833,        33  from        do. 
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In  the  reports,  the  old  ud  recent  categ  are  diitbgnblied 
from  each  othen  We  are  not  able,  however,  to  make  the 
ensuing  tables  perfectly  complete,  in  consequence  of  the 
deaths  or  elopements  not  being  in  all  cases  referred  to  one 
or  the  other.  They  are  generally  added,  without  reference 
to  the  length  of  the  illness. 

OLD  CA8SS. 


ADMITTED. 


Time. 


Remuningof  1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
1826 
1827 


65 
29 
58 
70 
67 
49 
42 


380 


DISCHASOED. 


4 

18 

27 

20 

1 

2 


6 
13 

9 
15 

4 

3 


72     22     60     88     49 


13 
47 

28 


8 
10 


31 


Total, 

Remaining  Dec.  31,  1827,-. 


KSCENT  CA8B8. 


ADMITTfiD, 


DISOHAROBD. 


Time* 


Remaining  of  1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


18 
73 
73 
51 
89 
98 
92 


44 
\  37 
21 
61 
68 
65 


10 
6 
9 

12 
6 
8 


6 
7 
3 
8 
7 
14 


489   286   51   45   14  42 


10 

4 


9 
16 
11 

6 


Total, 
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Iflotbe    OldCaMt      ^scbarged    361 
mad        ReceDt  Cases  discbarged    453,  we  mM 
Deaths,  -        -        -    44 

Eloped,         -        -        -    21 

869 

We  shall  hare  the  amoaot  eqaal  to  those  admitted, 
vii.     Old  Cases     -        -        -  380 
Recent  Cases         -        -  489 

869 

The  proportion  of  each  sex  recovered,  is  given  as  follows : 

MALKS.      rEMALSS. 


1832            38 

10 

1823            37 

18 

1824            41 

7 

1825             57 

14 

1836             50 

19 

1827             53 

14 

276 

82        Total, 

358 

recovered  daring  part  of  1821, 

19 

377» 

The  CoMNKcncuT  Astlum  was  fonnded  through  the  com* 
bined  liberality  of  the  legislature  and  the  citizens  of  the  state. 
Itissitaatedinthe  city  of  Hartford ;  and  jodgingfromtheengra- 
ying  prefixed  to  the  third  report,  the  buildings  must  be  large 
and  spacious,  and  combine  all  the  comforts  of  a  New-England 
country  residence.  It  was  opened  on  the  first  of  April  1834, 
under  the  medical  superintendence  of  Eli  Todd,  M.D.  This 
gentleman  we  have  heard  spoken  of  by  those  who  know  him. 


*  The  ibllowiiig  authorities  have  heeo  used  in  preparing  the  ahcnre 
Jin  Accomt  (f  the  JVew-Torfc  Hospital,  8vo.  Neir-YcM*,  1811.-7^ 
Somey  8to.  New-Tork,  1820.— jlfimio/  RqxnrU  of  the  Oavenwre  of  the 
JTew-Tork  HotpUal  to  the  Legislature  from  1802  to  1827.  (Jour- 
Ball  of  the  Senate  and  Aasemhl J  for  the  respective  years.)— i^pofii  ^ 
the  BUfomkigiaU  Asylum/or  1823, 1823, 1824, 1825, 1826, 1027. 
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as  one  of  the  first  medical  men  in  his  native  state;  anil  Us 
success,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  a  most  satisftictory 
proof  that  his  qualifications  have  not  been  overrated. 

A  remark  made  in  the  first  report  strikingly  illustrates  the 
yalne  and  indeed  necessity  of  establishing  lunatic  asylums. 
Many,  it  is  observed,  whom  it  was  found  necessary,  when  at 
home,  to  confine  in  chains,  became  uniformly,  in  a  few  days 
after  their  admission,  orderly  and  inofiensive,  and  needed  little 
or  no  restraint. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  visiting  phy- 
sicians, dated  May  11,  1827,  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
concerning  the  mode  of  treatment  pursued  in  this  establish- 
ment. 

<<  In  respect  to  the  moral  and  iDtellectual  treatment,  the  first  business 
of  the  physician,  on  the  admission  of  a^atient,  is,  to  gain  his  entire  confi- 
dence. With  this  Tiew,  he  is  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  hovrerer 
Tiolent  his  conduct  may  be,— is  allowed  all  the  liberty  which  his  case  ad« 
nftti  oi,  and  is  made  to  understand,  if  he  is  still  capable  of  reflection,  that 
to  to  from  haviag  arrived  at  a  mad-boose,  where  he  is  to  be  confined,  he 
has  oome  to  a  pleasant  and  peacefol  residence,  where  aU  kindness  and  at- 
teatiea  will  be  shown  him,  and  where  every  means  will  be  employed  for 
the  recovery  of  bis  health.  In  case  coercion  and  confinement  become  ne* 
oessaiy,  it  is  impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  this  is  not  done  for  the  purpose 
of  punishment,  but  for  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  keepers.  In  no  case 
is  deception  on  the  patient  employed  or  allowed— on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  frankness,  as  well  as  kindness,  forms  a  part  of  the  moral  treat- 
BMOt  Hb  case  is  explained  to  him,  and  he  is  made  to  understand,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  reasons  why  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  subjected  has 
become  necessairy. 

«<  By  this  course  of  intellectual  management,  it  has  been  found  as  a 
matter  of  experience  at  our  Institution,  that  patients,  who  had  alwaye 
been  raring  when  confined  without  being  told  the  reason,  and  refractory, 
when  commanded  instead  of  being  entreated,  soon  became  peaceable  and 
docile. 

«•  This  kind  of  treatment  of  course  does  not  apply  to  idiots,  or  those  la- 
bouring under  low  grades  of  mental  imbecility,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
every  other  class  of  mental  diseases,  whether  maniacal  or  melancholic 

**  In  respect  to  the  medical  and  dietetic  treatment,  it  also  yaries  essen- 
tially in  the  main,  firom  the  course  adopted  at  other  hospitals.  Formerly 
patients  labouring  under  mental  diseases  were  largely  medicated,  chiefly 
by  emetics,  cathartics,  and  bleeding.  At  the  present  time  this  mode  of 
treatment  has  given  place  to  intellectual  and  dietetic  xegimeo,  inmost 
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The  phjfticitn  of  our  InttitiitMNi  hu  iotrodaoed  a 
t»«fie  of  fffictke,  differioi^  from  both  tbete,  bat  part^kiofl^  more  or  ten 
«f  each.  He  oombioei  moral  and  medical  treatment  founded  upon  the 
priociplet  of  mental  philosophy  and  physiologj.  In  one  class  of  cases  mo- 
ral, and  in  another  medical  treatment,  become  the  paramount  remedies, 
bat  ift  eaeh  class  of  oases,  both  are  combined.** 

We  proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  cases  reported. 
Number  adwUited  and  Sex. 


1st  Tear,  from  April  I,  1824t 
to  April  ],  1825, 

drdYear,  from  April  1,  1826, 
to  April  1,  1827, 


Males.  Females.  TetaL 
33         12         44 
22         15         37 


S 

s 

s 

2 

S 

o 

S 

2 

2 

s 

a 

2 

2 

2 

1 

o 

S 

§ 

S 

s 

o 

CO 

? 

IstYear, 

— 

11 

11 

12 

8 

1 

1 

44 

3rdYear, 

4 

17 

5 

6 

4 

2 

— 

37 

- 

Spedii  of  Imaniiy. 

Mania,    - 
Melancholia, 
Idiotism, 
HypochoriQriasis, 
Deliriam  Tremens,* 

Total, 


IstYear.  3d. Year.  Srd.Year. 
-26  24 

-  10  9 

-  5  — 

-  2  I 
.      3                           3 


44 


37 


*  In  the  first  report,  tiro  cases  are  classified  nnder  the  name  of  Delirium 
FigUam^  bat  as  they  both  originated  in  intemperance,  we  have  arranged 
ander  the  more  common  appellation  of  D.  Tremms. 
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Contef  •— Of  76  cases,  (excluding  5  of  idiolism)  the  cmtes 
are  given  as  follows. 

Hereditary,        ------  6 

Congenital,         ------  1 

Constitutional  predisposition,       -        .        .  2 
Intemperance,    -        -        -        -        -        -14 

Excessive  study,         -----  3 

Disappointment  in  business,          -        -        -  3 

Disappointied  aflection,         -        -        -        -  2 

Grief, 6 

Relie^ns  excitement  or  despondency,   -        -  5 

Domestic  troubles,      -----  1 

Austerity  of  parental  government,        .        -  2 

Agitation  on  the  near  approach  of  matrimony,  1 

Puerperal, 3 

Blow  on  the  head,      -----  I 

Bodily  disease,            -        -        -         -        -  6 

Excessive  venereal  indulgence,     -        -        -  1 

Long  continued  typhus  fever,       -        -        -  1 

Mental  and  bodily  fatigue  under  a  tropical  sun,  1 

Derangement  of  digestive  functions,      .        -  2 
Unknown,          -        -        -        -        -        -16 

RtiuUi  of  Treatment. — ^The  cases  admitted  are  divided 
into  recent  and  chronic.  By  the  former,  is  understood  those 
whose  duration  does  not  exceed  one  year ;  while  under  the 
latter,  are  arranged  all  those  in  whom  the  disease  has  been 
more  prolonged.  Thus  of  32  chronic  cases  admitted  during 
the  first  year,  12  had  been  insane  from  one  to  five  years,  8 
from  five  to  ten,  6  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  6  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  In  this  number  also  were  included  five  in  a  state  of 
helpless  idiotism,  and  6  in  a  state  of  mental  decrepitude,  ad- 
mitting neither  employment  or  recovery. 

The  cases  may  be  arranged  as  follows. 

Recent.    Chronic. 
Admitted         1st  Year,     -        -        -     12  32 

Remaining  of  2d  Year,     ...      5  20 

Admitted        3rd  Year,    -        -        -    23  14 

—40      —66 
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RECENT  CASES. 


DI^CHABGED* 


1st  Year, 

3d  Year  inclu- 
ding those  re- ' 
mauling  of  3d  | 
year, 


£5 


-11 

-■  ^  ft. 


2      1 


26 


IlEaiAj\IKG. 


TO  TAJ., 


1^ 


g-4 


1^ 

*^  r 


2      1  — 


lU 


12 


28 


CHRONIC  CASES. 

DlfiCHAIlGBll. 

E£lUlXlNO< 

TOTAL. 

-^ 

1 

3^ 

'^ 

"a 

'^ 

^ 

e 

1 

1 

^1 

-5i 

9 

33 

let  Year, 



7 

3    1|   1 

12 

e 

5   9 

20 

32 

3d  Year,      i| 

4 

5 

5 

^ 

18 

J 

1 

2I13 

16 

3i 

The  success  attending  the  treatment  of  the  recent  cases,  is 
deserving  of  special  attention.  **  During  the  last  year,  (say 
the  medical  visiting  committee,)  there  have  been  admitted 
twenty-three  recent  cases,  of  which  twenty-one  have  reco- 
vered; a  number  equivalent  to  91.3-10  per  cent."*^  The 
whole  number  of  recent  cases  in  the  institution  during  the 
year,  was  28,  of  which,  25  have  recovered,  equal  to  89-2-10 
per  cent. 


*  In  another  place  it  is  mentioDed,  that  the  tweDty-second  case  is  con- 
valesoeot,  with  erery  prospect  of  rapid  recoyerj. 
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«<  At  two  of  the  mmt  ancieot  and  celebraled  tnrtitntiiw  <^ 
'die  tame  kind  ia  Ghreat  Britain,  tbe  per  centage  of  receait 
cases  cured,  has  been  from  34  to  54.  In  oar  own  coontry,  at 
two  highly  respectable  institutions,  the  recent  cases  cured  have 
amounted  to  from  25  to  51  per  cent." 

Wkh  respect  to  the  chronic  cases,  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  '*  that 
the  Connecticut  Retreat  is  opened  with  a  broader  latitude  'Of 
admission  than  is  common  to  other  institutions." 

«  The  rar>famed  Retreat  at  Tork  in  Eoglaod,  profeaeedljr  6s7^ed  tp 
ttmilar  objects,  tdmits  no  idiott,  nor  maniacal  caaet  reduced  to  law  gnim 
of  meatal  dilapidation.  Of  the  thirty-lbar  cbronic  cases  stated  an  tbe|ifft- 
•ent  report,  ntoeteen  are  of  the  identical  description  which  woold  hare 
been  excluded  by  the  practice  of  that  excelleot  iostitution.  The-remain- 
ing  fifteen  cases  on  the  list,  constitoted  the  whole  amount  in  that  class,  who 
-were  properlj  within  the  soope  of  curative  treatmeat,  and  of  this  Banter, 
taAf  a  few  were  aUowed  to  remain  wi4h  ui  throaf^  the  veqaisite  4eim  «f 
trial  prescribed,  in  snch  instances,  hy  most  other  iostitutions.  Six  months' 
residence  in  the  Retreat,  has  been  thought  by  maoy  who  have  placed  their 
diseased  frieods  in  the  Institution,  to  be  a  liberal  allowance  of  time  for  de« 
ciding  the  question  of  recovery,  in  cases  of  10  years*  duration.  As  if  the 
chaos  of  flIusioBs,  teeming  for  years  in  a  distempered  imagination,  and  m* 
Tived  with  innomeraUe  repetition,  by  the  unexhausted  workings  of  snsa- 
«ity,  might  be  swept  at  once  from  the  tablets  of  the  mind,  by  a  professional 
recipe ;  or  the  stormy  passions  of  confirmed  madness,  already  threatening 
the  very  foundations  of  intellect,  might  be  hushed  and  subdued  by  ^e  sove- 
reign touch  of  some  iEsculapian  trident !  He  who  seeks  for  events,  not 
in  miraoles  nor  in  magic,  but  in  the  operation  of  settled  laws,  wiU  com- 
prehend why  years  of  persevering  effort  must  be  required  for  the  cure  of 
long  established  cases  of  insanity ;  and  although  he  ought  never  to  be  san- 
guine in  his  hopes,  yet,  if  his  mind  be  endowed  with  a  tact  to  perceive  the  .• 
subtle  individualities  of  a  case,  and  detect  them  under  the  dtsgalse  of  a 
general  character,  he  will  feel  that  such  a  case  is  n?arked  as  distinct  and 
separate  from  iis  class,  and  completely  exempted  from  the  geberal  rules  of 
treatment  and  prognosis:  should  he  have  learned  to  distinguish  a  denasge- 
jneat  of  mental  functions  from  a  destruction  of  mental  organs,  wiiere  in- 
sanity in  the  one  case  is  disease,  in  the  other  death  of  intellect ;  then  he 
may  occasionally  have  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  discover,  here  and 
there,  a  case  on  the  melancholy  list,  where  the  still  *'  glimmering  embers 
of  a  nearly  extinguished  intellect^  may  be  kindled,  and  norsed  into  a 
clearer  and  brighter  flame,  by  the  delicate  and  dextrous  administration 
of  long  continned  and  well  adjusted  moral  and  intellectual  remedies. 

«<  After  aH,  it  is  an  alfectiog  truth,  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  nearly 
all  Lunatio  Asylums,  that,  with  every  advantage  of  time,  means,  and  ^ilLT^ 
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tbe  proporiaott  of  reoourieB  in  this  deBcription  of  patients,  rai^ly  ezceedf 
six  or  eight  in  the  hundred.  With  this  disheartening  fact  in  view,  the  Re- 
treat hid  not  ventured  to  antioipate  the  good  fortune  it  has  realized  in  the 
recorerj  of  four  out  of  fifteen  cases  from  this  class,  amounting  to  the  ratio 
of  26  per  centum.  While  it  unfeignedly  deplores  the  sad  destiny  of  those 
who  still  remain  unrelieved  by  its  exertions,  it  cannot  but  feel  consoled  and 
rapportad  by  the  consideration  of  its  comparative  success  in  a  class  of 
oaies,  where  the  nearest  approach  to  hope  is  often  only  a  negation  of  des- 
pair.^ 

Fbiknds. — The  Astlum  for  the  Insane  near  Philadelphia, 
w%B  founded  by' that  religions  denomination  in  imitation  of 
tbe  **  Retreat^'  at  York.  It  is  erected  in  a  retired  situation, 
and  on  elevated  ground,  five  miles  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  one  mile  from  Frankford.  The  buildings  are  of 
itone,  and  consist  of  a  centre  edifice  with  two  wings.  The 
centre  building  is  60  feet  front  and  three  stories  high.  The 
wings  are  each  100  feet  front  and  two  stories  high.  Long 
galleries  divide  the  ranges  of  rooms  from  each  other. 

The  doors  have  each  a  moveable  small  door  in  the  pannel, 
to  be  opened  from  without.  The  windows  of  each  room  have 
cast-iron  frames,  and  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  dark- 
ened at  pleasure.  The  edifice  is  warmed  by  heated  air  sent 
through  flues  issuing  from  stoves  or  large  ovens,  built  in  the 
arches  of  the  basement  of  each  wing. 

To  the  buildings  are  attached  workshops  for  the  patients, 
and  the  whole  are  surrounded  by  airy  grounds. 

The  patients  are  classified  into  the  harmless  and  the  violent 
and  noisy ;  the  latter  are  not  allowed  to  come  out  of  their 
rooms,  while  the  former  eat  at  table  with  the  superintendant 
and  bis  fsrtnily.  The  diet  is  uniformly  good,  no  meagre  days 
being  allowed, — but  neither  spirituous  nor  fermented  liquors 
are  permitted.    The  only  modes  of  coercion  are,  if  neces- 


*  Report  of  the  Pkyiicians  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane^ 
from  the  opening  of  the  LtstUutiony  April  1, 1824,  to  April  1, 1825. 

Third  Report  of  the  Director  $  of  the  Conneclicut  Retreat  for  the  Ineane^ 
prmentedtothe  Society  May  11, 1827.     Hartford,  1827.     8to.  pp.  11. 

No  report  of  the  aecond  year  has  been  published.  '  /^  t 
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saryi  tbe  sfaower  bath,  immersion  in  water,  or  the  strait 
waistcoat. 

'^  On  every  Sunday  evening,  a]l  the  male  and  female  pa^ 
tients,  except  one  or  two  who  are  permanently  secluded,  are 
collected  together  in  their  day-rooms,  where  a  portion  of 
scripture  is  read  to  them.  This  exercise  seldom  meets  with 
any  interruption  from  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
great  silence  and  quiet." 

We  have  neglected  to  mention,  although  that  of  course 
will  be  understood  from  the  name  of  this  institution,  that 
Friends  or  Quakers  only  are  admitted  as  patients. 

After  this  brief  sketch  of  the  police  of  the  Asylum,  we  add 
the  following  statistical  details,  given  by  Mr.  Wain. 

Admittedj   from  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  in  May 

1817,  to  the  month  of  March  1825,  158 
Diickargedt  Recovered,  -  -  -  '-  63 
Much  improved,  -  -  -  23 
Improved,  *  '  -  -  -  17 
Without  apparent  change,  -  9 
Died,  .  .  .  -  -  21 
Remaining  in  the  house,         -        -  ,     -    35 

—  158 
Annual  average  number  of  patients  during  eight  years,    19} 
Annual  average  number  for  five  years  ending  in  1825,      31 ) 
Average  number  during  the  year  ending  in  March  1825,  38* 

Besides  these  institutions,  there  are  others  of  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  but  of  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  any  authentic  account.  We  would  particularly 
mention  the  asylum  connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Hospi- 
tal.   While  the  late  Dr.  Rush  was  in  attendance,  the  cures 


*  An  AeemuU  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Iniane,  uttUfluhed  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  f^$ar  Frankford  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  By  Robert 
Watn^jm.  (miOadelphia  Joorml  of  the  Medical  and  Pbjsical  Sciences, 
VoL  I.    New  series.) 
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Admw* 
siooa. 

Cured. 

Ceoterimal 
proportion* 
•rifaoared 
inererjrlOO. 

1584 

700 

44.19 

909 

377 

41.47 

lOG 

84 

31.17 

,  158 

53 

33.54 
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are  saiS  10  have  berne  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  Bvralwr 
admitted. 

A  brief  comparison  between  the  results  obtained  moor  aqr* 
ImM  witb  those  of  Europe,  will  form  a  proper  conclusion  to 
this  pnper.    And  first  of  the 

PaopomrioN  of  cubed. 


In  the  NeuhTork  Lunatic  Asylum^ 
from  1796  to  1821 
Bloomtngdale  Asylum^  6h  years, 
Connecticut  Asylum, 
Friends^Aiylum  near  Philadelphia,  1 58 

According  to  Casper,  who  has  examined  the  returns  front 
the  principal  hospitals  and  asylums  in  England  and  France^ 
the  mean  of  cures  are  as  full^ws  : 

In  France,  out  of  100  insane,         -        -    44.81 
In  England,  out  of  100  insane,      r    *    -    37.40* 
We  are,  however,  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  some  of 
the  data  assumed  by  this  author,  and  it  will  hence  be  more 
satisfactory  to  notice  the  separate  reports  of  institutions. 

Admit-  CeDtesimal 

ted.    Cored,     proportkniv 
In  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum,  from 

Jan.  1,1798  to  June  30, 1818,    1431       751       52.49t 
At  the  Salpetriere  and  Bicetre,  in 

France,  the  cures  amount  to 

3-5ths  of  the  whole,|  -  40.00 

At  Aversa  in  Naples,    10  years, 

(1814  to  1823,)^       -         -  29.70 


*  American  Medical  Reriew,  1826.    Vol.  III.    P.  13. 

t  HalUanto^s  Practical  ObserratioDSoo  iDsanitj,  2iid.  editioa. 

t  Cdialmif h  Medical  and  Sarc^ical  Journal,  Yd.  XXVin.    P.  f30t; 

I  Idem. 
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At  BeMemj  London,  (181 7  to  1820,)*  54.00 

8$.  Luke's,  London,  (1800  to  1819,)*^  46.00 

The  average  deduced  in  1817,  iirom  the  ezperienct 
of  15  Aijlums  and  Hospitals  in  (Sreat  Britain 
and  Oermaoy,  and  comprising  nearly  14,000 


aomifsmns,  wasf 
Proporiim  of  cured,  in 

Re€ent  and  Old  Case$. 

;»0.uii 

ildroiUed. 

Curtd. 

Bloomingdah  Asylum 

u 

Recent  Cases, 

• 

-     489 

386 

58,48 

Old  Cases,    - 

- 

.     380 

72 

18.94 

Connecticut  Asylum. 

Recent  Cases, 

- 

-       40 

31 

77.50 

Old  Cases,    - 

- 

*      66 

4 

6.06 

Tliese  nay  be  compared  with  the  result  in  the 

Retreat  near  York,  (from  1796  to  1819.) 
Recent  Cases,        *        -      92 
Old  Cases,    -        -        -    1(51 

Dr.  Burrows  Private  Asylum. 

Recent  Cases,        -        -    342 
Old  Cases,    -        .        .      54 

Glasgow  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Recent  Cases, 
Old  Cases,    •        -        i. 

Sax. — ^This  is  not  distinguished,  except  in  the  Blooming- 
dale  and  Connecticut  Reports.    They  stand  as  follows  : 


*  Bamfir^  Inquiry  into  certain  Errort  relatire  to  Insanity,  p»  20. 

t  Edinborgfa  Rerievr,  Vol.  XXVIII.  p.  459.  We  refer  those  ff bo  are 
curious  on  this  point,  to  the  extensiye  tables  in  the  works  last  quoted.  As 
it  would  be  improper  to  copy  these  in  detail,  we  have  only  selected  some  of 
the  more  general  results. 

}  Bmorows,  pi^;es  281,  48,  and  20. 
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65 

70.66 

47 

29.I9J 

281 

91.32 

19 

36.18$ 

60.00 

13.00| 
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Mides.     Feandef. 
Bloomingdale,   ...        607         302 
Connecticat,       -        -        -  56  27 

In  explanation  of  the  great  excess  of  males  in  the  Bloom- 
ingdale  Asylnm,  a  fact  mentioned  to  me  by  Dr.  Williams  of 
New-York,  may  be  stated.  It  is,  that  in  the  Bellevae  Hos- 
pital, where  the  panper  lanatics  are  confined,  the  females 
greatly  exceed  the  males ;  and  probably,  if  the. gross  amount 
of  both  establishments  were  taken,  the  difference  would  not 
be  g^at.  In  Scotland,  according  to  the  returns  made  by  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church,  the  respective  numbers  in 
1818  were  as  follows  : 

Males,    2,311.  Females,    2,339. 

In  the  fifteen  Asylums  noticed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  proportion  was, 

6,765.  7,356- 

Dr.  Morison,  in  his  late  ''  Outlines  of  Lecturti  on  Mental 
Dbeoieif**  states,  that  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  there  are 
more  females  insane  than  males. 


MortdUy. 

Admisfions.  I>eatb8. 

New-York  Lunatic  Asylum, 

1584     153     1  in    10^ 

Bloombgdale  Asylum, 

909      46     1  in    19} 

Connecticut,     ... 

106         1     1  in  106 

Friends'  Asylum, 

158       21     1  in      7i 

According  to  Casper,  the  mortality  at 

York,           -        - 

is  one  in  nine. 

Manchester, 

one  in  nine. 

Montrose,      - 

one  in  four. 

Nottingham, 

one  in  eight. 

Exeter, 

one  in  twelve. 

At  Aversa, 

one  in  four. 

In  Paris, 

one  in  thirteen.* 

At  Cork, 

one  in  three. 

*  Edinlmigh  Mel  and  Sarff.  JounuJ,  Vol  XXVHI.  p.  ttO. 
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PropwrHan  of  Imane  to  the  Whole  Population  of  the  State 
of  NeW'Tork. — ^In  a  former  article  (New-York  Medical  and 
Physical  Journal,  Vol.  V.  p.  205.)  we  mentioned  the  results 
obt^ed  from  the  census  of  1825.  In  a  population  amounl- 
iog  at  that  time  to  1,6 16,458, 

The  number  of  Idiots  was  1421 

of  Lunatics  819 

8240 
Or,  1  in  721. 
In  Scotland,  the  proportion  is  one  in     400* 
In  Paris,         ...         one  in     350 
In  England  and  Wales,    -         one  in  2000  (Burrows.) 
In  London,    .         -         -         one  in     600f 

There  can  hardly  be  a  question,  that  the  estimate  for  Great 
Britain  is  too  low  ;  but  even  granting  it  to  be  the  same  with 
London,  and  thus  making  the  result  in  our  own  state  more 
favourable  than  in  foreign  countries,  still  the  pi^oportion  is 
one  that  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  every  philanthropist 
and  statesman.  We  have  but  one  asylum  incorporated  by  the 
government  for  the  safe-keeping  and  management  of  upwards 
of  800  lunatics  and  1400  idiots,  and  it  has  been  the  practice 
until  very  lately  to  confine  many  paupers  of  the  above  des- 
criptions, either  in  county  jails,  or  poor-houses,  or  in  private 
dwellings. 

In  April  1827,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  forbid- 
ding the  confinement  of  any  lunatic  or  idiot  in  a  prison  or 
house  of  correction  ;  nor  is  it  even  permitted  to  confine  in 
this  way  a  person  furiously  mad.  High  penalties  are  pre- 
scribed for  violating  the  law.  The  utility  of  these  enactments 
is  already  witnessed.    In  the  county  of  Albany,  commodious 


*  Catper.    IVforison  on  Mental  Diseases,  2Dd  editioo,  p.  *72. 
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•psftnieiitSy  separated  from  the  main  body  or  the 
iMve  been  coanpleted  for  its  paoper  insaae,  and  by  m  act 
passed  in  March  of  this  year,  the  coonty  of  Washiagtoa  is 
allowed  to  raise  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
SDch  additional  buildings  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  aad 
proper  for  the  idiot  and  lunatic  panpers. 

Our  commendation  mast,  however,  end  in  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  increased  attention  paid  by  the  legislature  to  the 
proper  safe* keeping  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings.  The 
system  itself  is  radically  defective.  It  does  not  make  the 
requisite  provision  for  their  cure — it  is  far  from  effecting  the 
necessary  confinement — it  does  not  sniBciently  guard  the 
public  from  the  consequences  of  furious  madness-*^nd  finally, 
k  is  Che  most  expensive  mode  of  providing  for  Ibem.  The 
experiment  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  condemn  it,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  tales  of  horror 
and  of  misery  developed  by  an  investigation  into  the  condi- 
tion of  lunatics  in  county  poor-houses. 

It  is  evident  that  the  most  humane,  the  most  eflicient,  «s 
well  as  the  most  economical  plan  would  be,  for  the  state  to 
erect  in  its  various  great  divisions,  extensive  lunatic  asytnms, 
provided  with  proper  medical  attendance,  and  all  the  safe- 
guards so  essential  both  to  the  patients  and  the  public.  Let 
these  be  increased,  if  the  increase  of  the  malady  demands  it. 
The  burden  of  their  support  will  fall  equally  npon  aH  ;  the 
success  of  their  treatment  which  we  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate, would  leave  vacancies  for  new  cases ;  and  instead  of 
merely,  (as  at  present,)  keeping  them  in  custody,  to  wear  out 
a  miserable  existence,  new  tropliies  might  be  gained  for  the 
medical  art,  and  many  valuable  citisens  restored  to  their 
families  and  the  community. 
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Drake  on  the  respiration  of  cool  air.  I9d 

Art.  hi.  On  the  efects  of  respiring  Cool  Air  in  Puhnonafy  ZKf- 
«aje#,  in  a  letter  to  Dambl  L.  M.  Pkixotto,  M»  D.  By  Chaeum 
Drake,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  New- York  State  Priaoiu 

Neir-Tork,  June  18t8« 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  conversation  m  few  days  ago,  I  promised  to  famish  yoQ 
with  sQch  facts  on  the  respiration  of  cool  air  in  polmonary 
diseases,  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  collect  since  the  publica- 
tion of  my  letter  to  Dr.  Smith,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 

I  have  employed  the  remedy  in  more  than  twenty  addi- 
tional cases,  and  in  general  with  effects  that  encourage  me  to 
pursue  the  investigation.  The  greater  part  of  these  cases 
were  obstinate  chronic  coughs,  that  had  resisted  the  routint 
of  ordinary  treatment.  Some  of  them  had  been  preceded  or 
attended  with  pulmonary  hemorrhagy,  were  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  pain  or  sense  of  soreness  in  the  thoracic  re* 
gion,  with  eipectoration,  and  other  indications  of  pulmonary 
derangement.  A  part  of  these  might  even  be  considered  at 
cases  of  incipient  phthisis,  exhibiting  slight  and  irregular  pa« 
roxysms  of  hectic ;  although  the  degpree  of  febrile  excitement 
was  not  considerable  in  any  of  them.  In  all  such  cases  tht 
remedy  has  invariably  stilled  the  cough,  and  rendered  the  ex* 
pectoration  freer  and  easier:  but  where  the  febrile  excitement 
was  greater,  with  serious  derangement  of  the  respiratory  func* 
tion  and  debility  of  the  patient,  I  have  not  been  so  successful. 
This  I  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  labour  and  fatigue 
incident  to  the  mode  of  respiration.  At  any  rate,  in  two 
cases  of  what  may  be  denominated  acute  phthisis  following 
severe  attacks  of  pneumony,  where  the  pulse  was  120  or  130, 
weak  and  small,  the  respiration  quick,  laboured,  and  short, 
with  other  symptoms  of  great  prostration,  I  was  unable  to  re* 
duce  the  frequency  of  the  pulte  by  the  respiratfon  of  cool 
air,  although  in  one  ease  it  abated  the  cough  and  caused  the 
patient  to  expectorateiwith  more  fiicility  ;  still,  on  the  whole, 
I  was  rather  of  opinion  that  it  was  injurious  in  both  caeei, 
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byprodaciagm  state  of  fatigae  and  eibaattion*  which  they 
were  not  able  to  endure,  and  I  abandoned  its  further  use  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  mode  of  respiration  was  not  adapted 
to  their  peculiar  condition. 

Trials  were  made  of  the  remedy  in  three  cases  of  advanced 
phthisis ;  but  I  need  hardly  add,  without  doing  more  than 
merely  aiding  the  expectoration,  when  the  patients  could  be 
induced  to  continue  it  sufficiently  long,  which  was  difficult  to 
4o,  for  they  complained  that  they  had  not^brce  lo  draw  in  the 

air« 

In  two  additional  cases  of  asthma,  I  succeeded  in  shorten* 
ing  the  paroxysms  and  in  bringing  the  respiration  to  its  ordi- 
nary state  in  a  short  time.  Whatever  objections  may  be  urged 
against  the  remedy  in  pulmonic  inflammations,  I  have  no 
dbnbt  that  in  very  many  cases  of  this  disease,  it  will  soon  be 
ndmitted  to  be  a  most  valuable  means  of  reUeH 

1  am  now  in  the  habit  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
air  much  lower  than  formerly.  In  some  instances  I  have 
bi^onght  it  a  few  degrees  below  zero,  and  always  endeavour 
1(0  bring  k  as  low  as  32^.  By  reducing  it  very  low,  its  resptra- 
^B  is  more  agreeable  to  the  patient,  and  he  is  not  obliged 
lo  continue  its  application  so  longfor  a  given  effect.  In  genera^ 
an  hour  thrice  in  the  twenty-four  hours  will  be  found  sufficient: 
when  carried  much  beyond  that  extent,  it  is  liable  to  produce 
latigue,  and  perhaps  stimulate  from  the  mere  muscular  exer- 
tion. Doubtless  from  long  use,  patients  will  leai*n  to  breathe 
through  a  tube  with  almost  as  little  exertion,  as  they  take  in 
the  air  }n  ordinary  respiration*  Such  facility  is  greatly  to 
bt  desired,  and  remains  a  desideratum  as  I  have  employed 
the  remedy. 

The  effect  of  cool  respiralAon  on  the  pulse,  although  not 
always  the  same,  is  on  the  whole  confirmatory  of  the  sedative 
character  of  the  remedy.  Very  generally  the  pulse  was  ro- 
doced  in  frequency,  sometimes  as  much  as  30  or  25  pulsa- 
tiOAS,  provided  it  was  not  much  above  a  hundred*  I  had  only 
two  cases  in  which  the  pulse  was  as  high  as  130  ;  but  in 
these,  as  I  have  before  observed,  I  could  not  find  that  it  pnn 
duaed  any  reduction. 
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The  apparatus  I  employ  to  cool  the  air  is  mado  of  tin  or 
line,  and  is  placed  in  a  wooden  vessel  somewhat  larger  than 
it,  to  exchida  the  external  heat,  or  otherwise  enveloped  in  a 
layer  of  charcoal;  When  I  wish  to  reduce  the  air  below  32*, 
common  salt  is  mixed  with  the  pounded  ice. 

The  following  instance  will  show  the  opinion  a  commofl 
obsenrer  formed  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  on  6thers,  and 
also  its  beneficial  effects  in  his  own  person,  under  circumstances 
that  seemed  to  forbid  its  use.  A  remarkably  stout,  athletic 
man,  labouring  under  hemiplegy,  with  symptoms  of  cerebral 
determination  and  high  vascular  excitement,  was  seised  id 
February  last,  with  severe  and  harassing  cough,  which  was  s6on 
attended  with  copiousexpectoration,  without  affording  any  relief 
lo  the  pulmonic  irritation.  The  ordinary  remedies  were  em« 
ployed  without  benefit,  and  the  man's  vigorous  habit  began  to 
waste  under  the  almost  constant  cough  and  copious  expectora* 
tion.  Placed  in  the  room  that  was  appropriated  to  the  cases  that 
frere  using  the  cool  air,  he  had  constant  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing its  effects  on  others ;  and  finding  that  his  own  treat- 
ment was  doing  him  no  good,  he  begged  that  I  would  allow 
him  to  use  the  cool  air  alto.  I  explained  to  him  the  danger 
of  the  remedy  in  his  case ;  for  he  had  been  more  than  once  hi 
the  course  of  the  winter  threatened  with  apoplexy,  but  proposed 
10  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  same  means  in  a  medified 
form,  and  in  a  way  (hat  would  obviate  the  danger  I  appre* 
bended. 

The  weather  of  last  March  being  remarkably  mild  and 
pleasant,  I  bad  this  man  well  wrapped  in  blankets  and  placed 
in  the  open  air  every  clear  day,  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
the  south  or  west  breese  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  return- 
ing him  to  his  bed  and  covering  him  warmly,  a  tumbler  oi^ 
milk  or  water,  made  very  cold,  was  given  him  in  order  to  pro*- 
duce  a  gentle  glow  on  the  surface.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  I  observed  that  his  cough  began  to  abate,  and  his  ex- 
pectoration to  diminish ;  and  he  finally  perfectly  recovered 
fVom  his  pulmonary  affection. 

This  man's  recovery  I  attributed  to  the  means  f  employed, 
but  if  seems  I  was  mistaken ;  for  a  short  time  before  he  was, 
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removed  to  the  Sing-sing  prison,  in  May  last,  be  confessed  to 
me  that  he  had  managed  in  the  night,  when  the  other  patients 
in  the  room  were  asleep,  to  reach  the  tnbe  of  a  refrigetmtor 
that  was  near  his  bed,  and  that  be  had  nsed  the  remedy  faitb^ 
fully  every  night,  sleeping  for  the  most  part  during  tlie  daj^ 
mitil  be  became  entirely  cuned  of  his  cough.  Still'I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  exposure  to  the  open  air,  and  the.  ingestion  of 
the  cold  fluids,  were  not  without  their  good  effects.  Their 
remedial  influences  merit  from  physicians  a  more  seriovs  con- 
sideration than  they  have  heretofore  received.  Much  of  the 
benefit  derived  in  chronic  pulmonary  disease  from  travel  may 
be  justly  attributed  to  the  patient  breathing  a  fresher,  stronger 
«!>!  as  the  vulgar  term  it,  than  be  is  ordinarily  accustomed  to, 
while  his  cutaneous  surface  and  the  muscular  system^ 
are  maintained  in  a  state  of  gentle  excitement  by  the  constant 
and  moderate  exercise.  I  experienced  a  few  years  ago  in  my 
own  person,  great  advantage  in  a  chronic  pituitous  catarrh^ 
from  riding  in  the  midst  of  winter,  exposed  the  whole  day  t» 
a  severe  north-west  wind,  only  observing  to  keep  myself  warm 
by  much  extra  clothing.  It  is  true,  that  the  air  in  this  instance, 
besides  being  very  cold  and  dry,  was  also  free  from  the  im- 
pvegnatidn  of  saline  particles,  which  contributes  doubtless 
to  render  the  locality  of  this  city  so  inimical  to  phthisical 
patients.  In  confirmation  of  the  idea,  that  even  injtense  cold 
is  favourable  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gan, provided  the  body  be  kept  warmly  clad,  I  will  cite  the 
remarkable  exemption  from  pulmonary  affections  of  Captain 
Parry's  company,  consisting  of  ninety-four  men,  in  1819  and 
1830,  when  they  wintered  in  the  Polar  Sea  ;  only  one  pul- 
monary case  occurring,  and  that  in  a  constitution  previously 
impaired,  besides  being  scorbutic  ;  and  also  the  authority  of 
Sir  A.  Crichton,  that  phthisis  pulmonalis  is  by  no  means  so 
frequent  in  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  as  in  Great  Britain* 
Ob  the  other  hand,  that  warm  and  temperate  climates,  liable 
to  even  moderate  transitions  of  temperature,  will  not  procure 
immunity  from  pulmonary  disease,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
writers  on  southern  regions.  Dr.  Chisholm  says,  that  phthisis 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  disease  in  the  West  Indian  islands. 
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H«  thinks  It  it  cauied  by  Ae  variable  stal«  of  Ae  W6«lber, 
thoagh  the  degree  of  cold  it  never  eonsidersble,  but  lays  no 
stress  on  the  iniaence  of  sea  air.  Dr.  James  Clark  coioeUtt 
with  him  in  accoonting  for  iu  great  freqoency  in  many  of  the 
soitthem  porta  of  Europe  from  the  samecaase.  Fud^^,  and 
I  tbink  with  great  trnib,  attrtbufes  Ua  prevalence  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  air  imbibing  moriacit  sahs  fivm 
the  sea.  Admitting  then  with  Foderi,  and  other  respectable 
aothority  that  might  ba  qnoted,  that  the  air  on  the  sea-shore 
is  invariably  pr^odicial  in  phthisis,  it  becomes  a  cnrioos  and 
interesting  sobjeet  of  inqairy,  to  ascertain  in  what  f«ch  akr 
differs  from  the  air  on  mid-ocean,  seeing  that  phthisical  cases 
ai^e  so  frequently  beifefited  by  sea  voyages  3  Or  do  the  good 
effects  arise  indirectly  flrom  the  action  induced  on  the  other 
organs,  notwithstanding  the  ptejadic&al  inflaence  of  the  sea 
atron  the  langsf 

I  have  heretofore  noticed  only  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
haled air,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  the  lean  ao» 
qoainted  with  these  subjects,  that  the  air  becomes  drier  at  its 
temperature  is  reduced  :  a  condition  universally  allowed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  healthy  condition  of  the  pulmonary 
organ. 

These  few  remarks,  which  I  have  been  incidentalfy  led  to 
make,  require  to  be  much  extended  and  enforced  by  additional 
fiicts,  to  give  the  doctrine  inculcated,  that  degree  qf  proof 
which  I  believe  it  to  be  susceptible  of  receiving ;  and  it  is  my 
faitention  at  some  future  day,  of  returning  to  the  subject,  when 
I  hope  to  elucidate  my  pathological  views  in  a  more  satifac* 
lory  manner  than  my  present  moans  allow. 

Respectfully,  C.  Djukc. 

Dr.  Peizotto. 

The  following  is  the  communication  alluded  to  in  the  £»re- 
going.  It  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Dc  Deaks  to  Dr. 
J.  R.  Smith  of  Philadelphia. 

'^  I  have  no  medical  intelligence  to  give  you,  except  it  be 
a  plan  Ihave  devised  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases. 
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If  ooMbU  in  cantiiig  the  patient  to  breathe  cool  air^  while 
the  cutaneeut  larlace  it  maintained  in  a  tute  of  preterm 
Mtnral  eicitementi  by  placing  him  warm  in  bedt  or  by  en- 
sloping  hit  thorax  with  some  stimulant  application*  I  wat 
lad  to  the  adoption  of  this  means,  by  reflecting  on  the  laws 
of  tjrmpathy,  at  inculcated  by  M.  BrouMais.  That  eminent 
pbyticiao  contends,  as  you  well  know,  that  the  sympathies 
between  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  primte  vice 
are  direct—that  the  stimulations  of  the  one  are  directly  re** 
peated  in  the  other ;  and  he  hence  disapproves  of  the  em- 
ployment of  blisters  and  other  irritating  applications  to  the 
abdomen,  in  gastritis,  enteritis,  be.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
tays,  tiM  the  sympathies  between  the  skin  and  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lungt  are  reversed*— whatever  debilitates 
tbe  former,  and  repels  the  blood  from  its  texture,  tends  to  irri- 
tate the  latter,  and  produce  a  sanguineous  congestion  in  the 
pdmonary  organ,  a  preliminary  condition  of  inflammation. 
If  snch  be  tbe  case,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  ra- 
tsaoal  mode  of  treating  pulmonary  inflammation,  would  be, 
t«  place  the  system  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  condition  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  has  produced  the  disease.  I  have  accor- 
dingly submitted  the  plan  to  actual  trial  in  a  number  of  cases 
fai  tbe  state  prison  of  this  city,  and  the  beneficial  effects  that 
I  have  uniA>rm\y  obtained,  render  me  somewhat  sanguine  of 
dM  value  of  the  remedy.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
iolely  depended  upon  in  the  treatment  of  acule  inflaroma- 
^ons,  but  conjoined  with  other  antiphlogistic  means,  it  may 
become  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Neither  do  I  expect  it  will  prove 
a  remedy  for  phthisis  pulmonalis  }  for  by  tbe  time  the  disease 
commonly  receives  this  fatal  appellation,  the  pulmonary  tissue 
is  to  deeply  altered  and  ruined>  as  to  place  tbe  disease  in  very 
many  cases  beyond  the  control  of  medical  agents  ;  but  I 
MA  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  signal  service  in  the  early 
tUges  of  these  ehronic  inflammations.  Surely,  by  creating 
a  general  revulsion  to  the  external  parts  of  tbe  system,  by 
means  of  external  heat  or  other  stimuli,  and  at  the  same  time 
directly  introducing  into  the  inflamed  lungs  cold,  which  by  its 
sedative  properties  it  to  eflkient  in  allaying  inflammatory 
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inriution,  aod  repelliiig  the  preternatortl  flew  of  Wood  fro« 
inflamed  parts,  we  place  the  palmooary  organ  io  a  cottdttioa 
well  calculated  to  enable  it  to  throw  off  ibe  morbid  action, 
aftd  regain  its  healthy  tone  and  Ainctioni*  Bm  lactt  art 
doubtleti  beUer  than  reasonings  on  this  sniyect,  and  I  wSL 
proceed  to  relate  to  you  the  way  in  which  I  submitted  my 
patienu  to  a  trial  of  the  remedy,  and  the  vesnkt  1  have  ob* 
tained  from  it. 

"  In  order  to  excite  and  maintain  the  action  on  the  sorfaet 
of  the  body,  the  chest  was  enveloped  m  a  vest  padded  with 
wool  and  lined  with  for,  and  the  patient  covered  warm  in  bedt 
or  he  was  placed  in  a  bath  heated  ta  98*^,  and  in  this  siiaatio» 
caused  to  inspire,  through  a  tube,  cool  air  broaght  ftom  the 
external  atmosphere,  when  the  weather  was  sufficiently  cold  ; 
otherwise,  drawn  from  a  reservoir  in  whidi  it  was  cooled  to 
about  40**  of  temperatnre,  by  means  of  ice»    The  operation 
was  usually  directed  to  be  continued  one  hour,  and  repeated 
tbrico  a  day ;  hut  the  patients  were  freipiewtty  induced,  irom 
the  benefits  tbey  thought  they  derived  from  it,  la  centinno  it 
aMch  longer  and  to  repeat  it  more  frequently.    They  did  nai 
seem  to  receive  any  greater  advantages  iirom  the  warm  bath 
dma  from  the  other  mode  of  exciting  external  heat,  aod  aaits 
usa  was  attended  wkb  much  inconvenienee,  I  have  of  lose 
seUom  employed  il.    The  uncoasmon  nntdnest  of  tho  poet 
winter  prevented  me  from  using  air  lower  than  9S^  of  tena- 
peratore,  which  of  comrae  was  raised  a  few  degrees  highev  by 
tie  time  it  reached  the  mouth.    None  of  the  patients  com- 
plained of  such  air  being  too-  cold.     1  Ibund  that  when  iti 
mnpevature  was  not  biglwr  than  5<P,  k  seemed,  to  make  a 
decided  impression,  and  that  about  40^^  is  the  temperatuaa 
that  answers  the  desired  purpose  very  welL    I  have  aecar* 
dingly  of  late  brought  the  air  to  that  point  ^  and,  from  many 
trials,  h^veno  doubt  that  firom  four  Io  six  quarts  of  ice,  eve« 
in  summer,  will  coal  a  sufficient  quantity  for  a  day's  eon« 
somption* 

**  It  is,  I  think,,  during  the  hoi  scnson,  when  the  skm  it 
tQuatmtky  kept  in  an*  excitnd  state,  and  the  ether  sfcretory 
^areinfid^ploy^  that  the  mm€^  ppomiM  to  beoT 
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more  advantage  in  ehronic  inflammations  than  it  can  pombty 
be  daring  the  cold  and  variable  weather  of  winter. 

"  The  sensible  effects  produced  by  the  remedy  were. tole- 
rably anlform.  When  the  temperature  of  the  inspired  air 
was  not  above  60®  it  invariably  produced  tn  agreeable  sensa- 
tion of  coolness  in  the  chest,  occasionally  with  darting  pains 
dtendmg  to  the  shoulders,  which  the  patienU  referred  to  the 
external  and  muscular  parts.  On  persisting  in  the  use  of  the 
remedy  for  a  long  time  and  repeating  it  frequently,  they  some- 
times complained  of  a  sense  of  soreness  and  fatigue  in  the 
direction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  sometimes  also  of  fulness  of 
the  bead  and  vertigo.  The  most  constant  effect  on  the  pulse 
was  to  render  it  fuller :  when  it  was  pretematurally  ireqoent, 
it  commonly  rendered  slower ;  in  some  instances  diminishing 
it  ten  to  twenty  pulsations  in  a  minute  ;  in  a  few  cases,  how- 
ever, especially  where  it  was  rather  slow,  it  rendered  it  soaae- 
what  more  frequent.  It  very  generally  mitigated  the  cough, 
diminishing  its  frequency  more  than  one-half  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days,  and  rendered  the  expectoration  freer  and 
easier,^  so  that  the  patient  would  frequently  throw  it  up  almost 
without  effort.  The  effects  on  the  cutaneous  function  were 
not  less  decided  :  it  diminished  the  morbid  heat,  and  rendered 
the  skin  more  pliable  and  pleasant  to  the  feel.  The  patients 
that  used  the  remedy  to  any  extent  complained  continually 
of  great  hunger,  and  it  was  with  diflkully  that  I  restrained 
them  to  a  moderate  allowance  of  vegetable  food. 

"  Heretofore,  in  order  to  give  the  remedy  a  fair  trial,  I 
have  employed  it  unaided  by  other  means  than  the  observance 
of  low  diet,  and  the  benefits  resulting  have  been  too  uniform 
and  decided  to  be  merely  accidental.  In  one  recent  case  of 
catarrh,  it  completely  removed  the  affection  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  all  the  old  pulmonary  cases  it  has  greatly  allevi- 
ated the  disease  ;  and  notwithstandmg  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances under  which  these  patients  are  placed,  it  still 
seems  to  be  rendering  them  service.  In  one  case  where  the 
cough  was  almost  incessant,  I  succeeded,  in  a  few  days,  in 
allaying  it  so  much  as  to  enable  the  patient  to  sleep  quietly 
all  night,  and  his  cough  is  now  comparatively  rare  and  trifling.  , 
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la  two  cases  of  asthma,  of  qiany  years'  standiog,  the  patienli 
acknowledged  that  the  remedy  had  afforded  them  more  reKtf 
than  any  other  means  they  had  employed.  The  fulness  of 
the  pulse,  the  muscular  pains,  and  the  affection  of  the  bead, 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  blood  is  diverted  flrom  the  thoracic 
organ,  and  accumulated  in  other  parts  of  the  foody.  If  such 
be  the  case,  small  and  repeated  venesections  would  render 
the  effects  of  the  revulsion  from  the  lungs  more  permanent, 
and  materially  aid  in  removing  the  chronic  engorgements. 

**  Dr.  Binse,  the  resident  physician  of  the  prison,  has  at- 
tended to  the  administration  of  the  remedy,  and  taken  copi* 
ous  notes  of  the  progress  of  the  cases,  which  I  shall  at  some 
future  day  condense  for  publication. " 


Abt.  IV.  DescripHm  of  a  new  Stop-coekfor  Gum-tloHte  Hy- 
drocele Bags  and  for  the  Stomach-pump.  By  Alexakdes  H. 
Stevens,  M.D. 

The  gum*elastic  bag  with  the  common  stop-cock,  which  is 
commonly  employed  by  the  English  and  American  surgeons, 
is  a  much  neater  instrument  for  throwing  an  injection  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis  than  the  syringe,  which  is,  or  was,  not  many 
years  since,  nsed  by  the  French  surgeons.  Every  one  who 
has  practised  with  this  instrument,  must  have  depended  upon 
an  assistant  to  close  the  stop-cock  at  the  moment  when  he  had 
pressed  the  contents  of  the  bag  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  again  to  change  it  when  he  was  about  to  throw 
in  another  bagfal.  I  have  seen  the  surgeon  tumhig  tbe 
cock  with  his  right  hand  relax  the  pressure  on  the  bag,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  the  injection  was  partially  drawn  back. 

I  have  seen  the  left  hand,  by  which  the  canula  should  be 
kept  steady  in  its  place,  applied  to  the  handle  of  the  stop- 
cock,  and  the  end  of  the  canula,  by  this  means,  slip  out  of 
the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  upon  being  pushed  up, 
it  was  thrust  into  the  cellnlar  membrane,  which  in  conse- 
quence received  the  injection  ;  an  accident  which  it  is  well 
known  is  invariably  followed  by  extensive  sloughing. 
;  The  stop-cock  which  I  offer  to  the  notice  oC 
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in  coDiriving  which  I  have  been  assisted  by  my  late  ingenioiis 
pupil,  Dr.  I.  Dwight  Harris,  is  very  simple  in  its  construction, 
cheap  and  portable,  and  it  is  calculated  to  obviate  all  the  de* 
fects  I  have  mentioned  as  appertaining  to  the  ordinary  stop- 
cock. I  cannot  more  briefly  describe  it  than  to  say,  it  is  m 
simpjp  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  fitted  to  the  canula  of  the 
trocar,  the  other  and  larger  end  receives  another  pipe  closed 
at  the  end  which  enters  the  smaller  pipe,  but  having  an  aper- 
ture on  one  side ;  the  second  pipe  or  hollow  cylinder  is 
attached  to  the  gum-elastic  bag,  and  turns  within  the  first 
A  small  groove  in  the  first  pipe  or  a  semi-diameter  of  a  very 
small  circle  afibrds  a  passage  to  fluids  when  the  hole  in  the 
second  pipe  is  turned  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  groove  in 
the  first ;  at  other  times  it  is  closed.  Thus  the  two  hands  of 
the  operator  perform  the  three  steps  in  throwing  in  the  injec- 
tion, viz.  keeping  the  canula  in  place,  maintaining  a  continued 
pressure  on  the  bag,  and  closing  the  stop-cock,  which  last  is 
efiected  simply  by  turning  the  bag  slightly  in  its  long  axis. 
The  annexed  plate  will  render  more  intelligible  the  structure 
and  management  of  this  instrument. 

A,  the  gum  elastic  bag,  with  a  brass  pipe  terminating  in  a 
round  end  fitted  to  the  canula,  and  having  a  square  shoulder, 
fitted  to  a  square  opening  in  F,  the  internal  structure  of  which 
is  shown  in  figures  C  and  D,  except  that  it  wants  the  lateral 
pipes  of  the  stomach  syringe. 

In  showing  the  surgical  class  the  method  of  removing  poi- 
sons from  the  stomach,  in  the  session  of  1826  and  7,  the  expe- 
riment was  partially  foiled  by  the  eyes  of  the  gum-elastic 
tube  becoming  stopped  up  by  portions  of  solid  food.  To 
obviate  the  occurrence  of  this  accident,  I  had  the  tube  cut 
oflf  above  the  eyes,  and  a  perforated  hollow  ivory  ball  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  firmly  attached  to  it. 

But  the  greatest  objections  to  the  apparatus  for  extracting 
poisons  is,  that  the  use  of  it  requires  the  hands  of  an  assistant 
as  well  as  of  a  surgeon.  To  make  this  apparatus  perfect,  it 
should  be  made  to  efiect  three  ol]^t8 ;  1st,  To  throw  a  di- 
luting liquid  into  the  stomach ;  2d,  To  remove  that  liquid 
with  the  poisonous  matters  mixed  with  it ;  3d,  To  discharge 
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this  mixture  without  removing  the  pipe  from  the  gum-efastic 
tube,  and  without  the  necessity  of  employing  an  intelligent 
assistant.  These  objects  seem  to  be  attained  in  the  instru- 
ment represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


B     Stomach  pumpv 

C     Section  of  the  outer  pipe  of  stomach-pump. 

D     Section  of  the  inner  pipe  of  do. 

E     Section  of  upper  cap  and  piston  rod  of  stomach-pump. 

In  using  the  stomach  syringe,  the  lower  cap  formed  by  D, 
inserted  into  C,  is  kept  steady  by  the  left  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor, whose  right  hand  embraces  the  piston  handle.  By  supina- 
ting  the  right  hand,  the  piston  rod  and  syringe  are  turned,  and 
the  aperture  at  D  is  brought  opposite  to  the  right  hand  tube 
at  C,  and  the  syringe  is  worked  until  it  is  filled  with  the  ma- 
terial to  be  injected  into  the  stomach.  Now  the  piston  rod  is 
to  be  turned  again,  until  the  screw  in  B  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  groove,  in  which  it  moves  on  directly  upward.  Thus 
the  syringe  communicates  with  the  stomach,  and  by  another 
slight  turn  of  the  piston  may  be  made  to  discharge  itself 
through  the  left  hand  pipe.  Digitized  by  vjuu^Ic 
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Abt.  V.  A  DUnriatUm  on  the  Uniform  Action  rf  the  Absorienis* 
By  tiie  lite  CosnsLnrfl  E.  Db  Pot,  M.D.*  of  New-York. 

That  the  action  of  the  absorbents  coDtinoes  unifoeb 
throughout  every  stage  of  life,  and  in  every  condition  of  the 
body,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  unless  when  mechanically 
interrupted,  appears  to  be  almost  a  necessary  consequence  to 
their  comparative  insulated  state,  and  the  independent  manner 
in  which  they  perform  their  functions*  This  opinion*  which 
is  warranted  by  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
absorbent  system,  acquires  support  from  a  connected  view 
as  well  as  from  a  detailed  examination,  of  the  natural  and 
healthy  operation  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body  ;  and  re- 
ceives confirmation  from  the  liglit  which  the  phenomena  of 
diseases  shed  on  the  inquiry. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  absorbents  a» 
the  seat  of  some  of  the  most  common  diseases,  and  who  daily 
administer  medicines  with  a  view  to  accelerate  their  action, 
and  with  apparent  effect,  may  at  once  reject  a  doctrine  as 
untenable,  which  appears  to  be  so  palpably  contradicted  by 
some  of  the  most  familiar  facts  that  the  practice  of  medicine 
.  offers  to  common  observation.  But  it  is  not  unusual  in  me- 
dicine for  error  to  assume  the  garb  of  truth  so  speciously  as 
to  elude  detection,  even  though  it  be  subjected  to  daily  ob- 
servation. Perhaps  the  result  of  an  honest  inquiry  into  the 
very  circumstances  which  may  be  objected,  and  a  fair  explana- 
tion of  them,  will  serve  to  establish  the  doctrine  against  which 
they  may  at  first  appear  to  militate. 


*  The  melancholy  fate  of  the  author  of  this  paper  is  familiar  to  mo6t  of 
oor  readers.  The  particulars  concerning  it  were  detailed  in  a  biograpbi- 
oal  notice  published  in  the  14th  No.  of  this  JoumaL  The  present  paper 
firrt  appeared  a  few  years  before  his  death,  but  as  it  is  belieTed  that  the 
circulatioo  of  it  has  been  rather  limited,  it  is  here  republished,  to  gratify 
the  wishes  of  a  number  of  the  sunrinng  friends  of  the  deceased.  WhateTer 
opinion  may  be  formed  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  advanced  in  this  pro- 
duction, our  readers  will  have  no  hesitation  to  concur  with  as  in  awarding 
tait  the  meed  of  talent  and  ingennity.  £a 
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.  In  tbe  progpress  of  the  snbseqaent  attempt  to  prove  the 
Uniform  Action  of  the  Absorbents,  I  shall  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  advert  to  the  circulation ;  and  sometimes  to  infer 
necessary  consequences  respecting  the  nature  of  tbe  absorb^ 
eats,  from  known  facts  and  familiar  occurrences  which  we 
observe  in  the  action  of  the  blood-vessels.  It  will  therefore 
l>e  particularly  interesting  to  contrast  such  peculiarities  in 
those  two  systems  of  vessels,  as  have  a  more  immediate  rela- 
tion to  the  object  of  this  inquiry ;  it  l^ill  show  tbe  distinct 
character  of  each,  and  also  give  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  we  intend  to  rest 
the  doctrine  to  be  supported. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  respective  offices  of  these  organs 
are  as  opposite  as  they  are  distinct ;  that  it  is  the  constant 
exertion  of  the  one  to  remove  that  supply  which  is  deposited 
by  tbe  other,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  its  antagonist. 
But,  in  examining  the  circumstances  which  actually  occur, 
and,  in  tracing  the  consequences  which  would  inevitably  en^ 
sue  from  a  different  regulation,  we  are  almost  irresistibly  led 
to  infer,  that  the  wasting  process  continues  stationary  at  a 
certain  point  of  action ;  and  that  the  vessels  by  which  it  it 
accomplished,  must  not  only  be  constantly  in  exercise,  but 
also  undeviating  and  uniform  in  their  operation.  This  opin- 
ion acquires  plausibility  from  a  number  of  proofs,  both  direct 
and  collateral,  which  warrant  the  position,  that  the  absorbents 
are  so  singularly  constituted,  as  to  be  actually  incapable  of 
being  either  accelerated  or  retarded. 

On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  blood-vcHels  possess  a 
susceptibility,  which  gives  them  a  range  of  action  between  the 
two  extremes,  which  occasion  mortification  from  excessive 
excitement  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  direct  debility  on  tbe 
other  ;  which  also  renders  them  the  chief  agents  in  efiecting 
tbe  changes  that  we  observe  in  tbe  body,  and  in  producing 
tbe  variety  of  effects  which  we  know  it  to  suffer. 

Both  are  endowed  with  that  inherent  vital  energy  which 
nature  has  originally  diffused  throughout  tbe  animal  system* 
This  vis  insiia,  as  it  has  been  aptly  termed,  is  adapted  to  tbe 
pjecnliar  constitution  of  each,  so  as  to  subserve  the  difiemit 
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porposes  for  which  they  were  intended  :  its  degree  is  doobt* 
less  so  proportioned,  in  each^  as  to  constitute  a  relative  eqai* 
llbriam  ;  that  in  the  performance  of  their  particular  functiousi 
the  relative  action  of  both  might  be  consistent  with  that  cha- 
racteristic temperament  of  the  body,  which  results  from  the 
collective  operation  of  all  its  powers;  and  that  their  individual 
functions,  though  distinct^  might  yet  harmonize  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  animal  machine. 

But  the  principle  of  irritability,  in  whatever  it  may  coagist, 
appears  to  be  so  modi6ed  in  the  circulatory  vessels,  as  to 
render  them  susceptible  of  being  excited  by  a  variety  of  other 
agents  than  their  internal^  and  truly  natural  stimulus,  the 
blood  ;  such  as  the  nervous  influence^  passions,  caloric  and 
the  numerous  class  of  medicines  termed  stimulants.  This  ad- 
ditional susceptibility  renders  the  circulation  the  chief  index 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  operation  of  these  external  agents 
on  the  system  in  general.  Consequently,  as  all  the  other  or- 
gans (the  absorbents  excepted)  are  directly,  though  more  or 
less  remotely,  under  the  control  of  the  circulation,  they  must 
also  be  disturbed,  proportionally  to  their  dependence,  by  the 
variations  to  which  it  is  constantly  exposed. 

The  absorbents,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  performance  of  their 
functions,  have  no  immediate  dependence  on  the  circulation, 
excepting  what  is  necessary  for  simple  attachment  at  their 
termination,  nor  any  intimate  connexion  with  the  minor  or- 
gans* The  other  powers  are  succesEively  put  into  action  by 
the  direct  impetus  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  but  the  absorb- 
ents have  a  distinct  source  of  independent  motion  within 
themselves.  Equally  callous  to  the  impression  of  every  ex- 
ternal stimulantj  and  superior  to  the  action  of  the  most  power- 
ful narcotic,  they  imbibe  in,  perhaps,  a  peculiar  and  inexpli- 
cable manner,  whatever  comes  in  contact  with  their  mouths  : 
re-acting  only  to  the  mechanical  stimulus  of  their  contents,  they 
propel  what  is  thus  absorbed,  by  their  own  inherent  power, 
unsupported  by  any  vis  a  tergo^  and  unassisted  by  that  recip- 
rocal aid  and  common  consent,  by  which  the  other  organs 
maintain  their  usual  balance,  and  correct  their  occasional  ir- 
regularities.   Though  they  derive  their  materials  of  growth 
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from  the  circulation,  and  are  supposed  to  be  partially  supplied 
with  nerves,  still  they  are  not  inTigorated  by  the  one  nor  sti- 
mulated by  the  other ;  for  they  steadily  continue  their  action 
after  the  cessation  of  both.  The  heart  may  be  the  primum 
mobile  of  the  system,  but  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  are  its 
true  ultimum  morten^— -Titality  continues  its  vibrations  there, 
after  its  quiverings  have  ceased  in  every  other  part  of  the 
body.* 

Thus  excluded  from  the  ordinary  participations  of  the  sys- 
tem, they  uninterruptedly  continue  their  operations,  both  in 
health  and  disease,  in  excitement  or  debility,  and  at  every  pe- 
riod of  life,  so  that  they  may  be  considered  an  exception  to 
that  general  rule,  which  has  established  a  correlative  depend- 
ence, and  an  unanimity  of  action  between  the  other  parts  of 
the  system,  v  Le(l  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  they 
steadily  pursue  their  uniform  course,  undisturbed  by  vascular 
irregularities,  and  unaffected  by  nervous  sympathies,  amidst 
all  the  commotions  which  frequently  confuse  the  other  opera- 
tions of  the  body,  and,  sometimes,  irretrievably  destroy  the 
harmony  of  its  powers ;  nor  do  they  droop  in  its  languor, 
or  participate  in  its  debility,  whether  exhausted  by  fatigue, 
enervated  by  excess,  or  prostrated  by  disease  :  the  life  which 
they  possess  within  themselves,  maintains  its  ascendency  over 


*  Dissectors,  od  opening^  the  body,  have  obserred  the  lacteals,  which 
were  at  first  apparent,  to  contract  and  disappear:  they  are  particalarly 
found  to  be  distended  if  an  animal  dies,  or  is  killed,,  shortly  after  a  full  meal. 

See  subsequent  proofs  that  the  absorbents  are  exempted  from  the  agency 
of  external  causes. 

Hunter  relates  a  case  of  dropsy,  where  the  patient  was  24  hours  dying ; 
when  the  extremities  had  become  cold,  the  swelling  began  to  subside,  the 
urine  to  increase,  and  by  the  time  the  patient  was  dead,  the  absorbents  had 
reduced  them  to  their  natural  dimensions. — See  Htmter  on  Inflammation. 

^'  They  (absorbents)  continue  to  receive  and  transmit  their  fluids  after 
the  heart  and  arteries  have  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  red  blood  to  circu- 
late**. . .  .*<  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  and  after  the  phenomena  of  life 
have  ceased.*^ — C.  Bell. 

**  Even  after  death,  they  (lacteals)  expel  the  chyle.**— J9a7/cr. 

Query — ^Are  not  dropsical  swellings  always  sensibly  diminished  after  the 
heart  and  arteries  have  ceased  to  act  ?  Is  the  thoracic  duct  always  ibimd, 
CD  dissecUon,  to  be  distended  ?  digitized  by  VjUU^ ic 
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the  death  of  the  body,  till,  probably,  they  are  killed  by  the 
poisonous  qoality  of  its  dissolving  materials.  As  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  system,  they  must  ultimately  yield  to  the 
disorganization  and  confusion  which  ensues  after  death  :  their 
energy  and  structure  cannot  resist  chemical  affinity,  when  it 
has  acquired  sufficient  power  to  separate  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  the  animal  fibre ;  and  the  period  of  the  cessation  of 
their  action  might  probably  be  fixed  at  that  moment  when 
sphacelus  attacks  a  living  part,  or  putrefaction  commenees  in 
the  dead  body. 

In  stating  that  the  absorbents  are  only  obedient  to  the  sti- 
mulus of  their  natural  contents,  it  was  not  intended  to  convey 
the  idea  that  their  re-action  depends  on  any  stimulating  quality 
of  the  chyle  and  lymph.  It  is  more  probably  produced,  and 
regularly  perpetuated,  by  the  bulk  of  these  fluids,  operating 
wuchanically  on  the  coats  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  which 
contract  to  the  stimulus  of  distention.  The  capacity  of  the 
absorbents  is  limited  to  the  natural  diameter  of  their  tubes, 
and  this  is  fixed  by  the  unyielding  structure  of  their  coats  and 
restraining  valves ;  therefore,  the  exciting  power  of  distention 
cannot  be  made  to  exceed  that  determined  elevation.  But 
the  quantity  of  fluid  in  these  vessels  may  be,  and  often  is,  less 
than  the  capability  of  their  canals  to  contain;  still,  as  no  other 
stimulus  can  interfere  with  that  of  distention,  their  contraction 
must  remain  uniform  as  to  frequency,  though  it  is  variable  as 
to  force ;  for  the  power  exerted  is  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  distending  fluid^  which,  therefore,  in  both  instances,  is 
propelled  with  an  equal  velocity. 

It  was  remarked,  that  ttie  particular  mode  of  action,  by 
which  substances  are  imbibed  at  the  extremities  of  the  absorb- 
ents, is  probably  peculiar,  and  perhaps  inexplicable. 

It  has  occupied  the  attention  and  divided  the  opinions  of 
eminent  physiologists.  Want  of  observation,  and  perhaps 
difficulties  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  render 
any  opinion  respecting  it  hazardous;  for  though  plausible,  still 
it  must  chiefly  rest  on  conjecture.  The  most  prevalent  doc- 
*ne,  ^i  present,  attributes  absorption  to  a  living  action  of* 
t  is  called,  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents : 
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the  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation,  which  this  bypotberii 
implies,  could  be  proved  to  exist,  yet  it  would  be  inadequate 
to  the  effect.  It  supposes  the  fluid  to  rush  into  the  expanded 
mouths  by  its  gravity  ;  but  the  lymph  could  not  thus  enter  the 
extremities  of  those  absorbents  which  ascend  perpendicularly 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  cellular  cavities,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  such  a  contractile  or  elastic  power  of  the  cellular 
membrane,  as  does  not  exist. 

Several  circumstances  accompanying,  and  consequent  to 
the  process  of  absorption,  together  with  some  concurring  facts 
in  physiology  in  general,  seem  to  favour  the  exploded  doctrine 
of  capillary  attraction.  Though  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved,  that  this  principle  cannot  be  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  absorbent  canals,  yet  the  philosophical  objections 
are  by  no  means  decisive  against  its  limited  application  to  the 
extremities  of  those  vessels,  leaving  the  fluid,  after  being  ab- 
sorbed, to  be  propelled  by  an  inherent,  and,  what  remains  to 
be  proved,  an  independent  muscularity.  The  structure  of 
these  radicles,  to  which  alone  the  term  absorbent  is  justly  ap- 
plicable, appears  favourable  to  the  supposition  of  their  intrinsic 
action.  They  are  composed  of  very  minute  and  truly  capil- 
lary tubes, — which  soon  become  enlarged,  or  rather  terminate 
in  the  more  expanded  canal  of  the  main  vessel, — where  its 
muscular,  or  elastic  contraction  may  be  supposed  to  com- 
mence. In  this  respect,  they  are  analogous  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tubes  leading  firom  the  puncta  lachrymalia  to  the 
lachrymal  sac.  As  the  action  of  these  puncta  must,  at  least, 
resemble  that  of  the  absorbents,  the  most  obvious  effects  of  the 
former  may  assist  us  in  our  conclusions  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  latter.  If  the  tears  were  imbibed  by  a  vital  action,  we 
should  observe  a  constant  motion  in  the  puncta;  for  alternate 
dilatation  and  contraction  are  the  only  living  efforts  by  which 
a  fluid  can  be  successively  admitted  into  and  propelled  by  a 
hollow  muscle;  we  should,  therefore,  perceive  them  to  open 
and  close  in  regular  succession ;  because  it  is  required  that 
the  impulsive  contraction  should  commence  at  the  surface,  or 
the  fluid  would  necessarily  regurgitate  at  the  extremity  of  the 

canal.    But  it  is  well  known  that  the  openings  of  these  puncta 
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are  permanently  expanded  daring  life,  except  when  (as  in  in* 
Irodneing  Anel's  syringe)  they  are  occasionally  closed  by  the 
Burroonding  niotcolar  6bres,  with  which  they  are  evidently 
supplied  to  prevent  obstruction,  to  which  their  exposed  siina- 
tion  renders  them  constantly  liable.  The  weight  of  the  fluid 
may  facilitate,  its  descent  throagh  the  opening  into  the  lower 
lid,  bot  no  **  successive  eflbrt  of  the  columns*'  (Ilickerani) 
could  enable  it  to  ascend  into  the  superior  punctum.  To  say 
that  **  the  tears  are  taken  up  by  a  real  process  of  mctton,'' 
(ibid)  is,  at  best,  a  very  enigmatical  explanation.  If  then 
capillary  attraction  is  required  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
lachrymal  absorption,  we  may,  by  referring  identical  eflects 
to  similar  causes,  deduce  from  it  a  just  analogical  inference 
respecting  the  nature  of  absorption  in  general. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  mouths  of  the  absorbents  give 
preference  to  certain  substances  in  exclusion  to  others,  whick 
are  in  contact  with  them  at  the  same  time.  But  the  objection 
itself  is  too  questionable  to  be  admitted  as  proof  against  the 
validity  of  the  doctrine.  Instead  of  that  fastidiousness  which 
is  so  generally,  but  perhaps  gratuitously,  attributed  to  the 
absorbents,  it  appears  that  they  take  up  substances  of  equal 
fluidity,  with  the  same  expedition,  whether  they  are  oflered  to 
4hem  separately  or  in  combination.  A  mixture  of  various  ingre- 
dients, of  equal  solubility,  is  imbibed  without  any  evidences  of 
an  active  intelligence,  or  instinctive  impulse  in  the  selection. 
Acrid  medicines  are  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  together  with  the 
bland  nutriment;  and  poisons  are  admitted,  by  the  cutaneous 
lymphatics,  in  company  with  water.  The  apparent  partiality  of 
the  kcteals  for  chyle,  and  supposed  antipathy  to  faecal  dross, 
are  simply  the  consequences  of  the  first  being  composed  of  that 
part  of  the  food  which  is  most  readily  and  completely  dis- 
solved in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  most  easily 
imbibed.  They  do  not  select  the  chyle  from  amongst  the 
fluids  which  the  exhalents  pour  into  the  intestines,  during  the 
operation  of  cathartics,  for  it  is  sometimes  distinctly  discovered 
in  the  faeces.  When  the  contents  of  the  primse  viae  become 
vitiated,  in  consequence  of  improper  diet,  or  a  disordered 
state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  the  matter,  notwithstanding, 
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is  absorbed ;  and  often  in  such  qmndty  as  to  distorb  tbe  sys- 
tem, and  even  contanitnate  the  whole  autts  of  laids,  as  in 
typhas.  In  all  these  instances,  instead  of  any  neiroas  attach- 
ments and  aatipi^ies,  they  evince  a  remarkable  indifcfcnoe 
and  insensibility.  The  selection  of  any  liqoid  appears  to  de- 
pend ratber  on  its  ccnnparative  daidity,  than  the  exercise  of  a 
discriminating  choice  on  the  part  of  tbe  vessels :  hence  water 
is  sooner  taken  into  die  system  than  any  of  tbe  Inids  that  are 
ordioarily  drank.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidfnt  lac^ 
that  water,  according  to  Martin's  philosopfaical  operiaMnCs, 
ascends  capillary  tabes  to  a  greater  height  than  milk«  bile, 
nrine,  or  any  other  dnid.  This,  together  with  **  the  exceeding 
gre^  velocity  of  capillary  attraction,"  (Jfarfia)  at  the  end  of 
the  tobe  immersed,  acconnu  for  the  speedy  reasoval  of  re- 
pealed large  dranghu  of  water  from  the  stomach ;  and  alto 
lor  the  apparent  increased  absorption  when  it  is  ii^ected  into 
the  arinary  bladder,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Beding6eld. 
{Compemdimwi^  p.  242.) 

The  teoaity*  of  the  snbstance  absorbed  appears  to  iniaence 
the  quantity  removed ;  which  is  also  in  some  degree  increased 
when  the  stomach,  bladder,  and  cellular  interstices  contain 
Sttficieot  flaids  to  maintain  a  constant  plenitude  in  the  ab- 
sorbent tabes  ;  hence  tbe  body  acquires  weight  when  exposed 
to  a  damp  air,  and  especially  when  it  is  immersed  in  water. 
But  these  advantages  only  facilitate  the  labour,  without  ac- 
celerating the  action  of  the  absorbents,  or  the  progressive  ad- 
vancement of  tbe  fluids  they  convey ;  therefore,  these  changes, 
in  the  result,  can  neither  controvert  nor  invalidate  the  proofii 
that  will  be  adduced  in  favour  of  their  uniformity. 

Tbe  condition  of  the  substance  acted  on  is  then  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  occasional  variations  in  the  result  of 
the  process^  The  subsequent  examination  will  show,  that  this 
principle  can  also  be  applied  to  tbe  removal  of  tbe  living  lo^ 


*  Tbh  n  inteadod  as  a  general  rale.  It  wonld  be  difficult  to  aacertaia, 
whafher  akoholic  iMiuovi  alio  coottitute  an  exoeptioB  in  aoimal  abtorptkii 
as  thej  do  ia  the  attractioo  of  capillary  tubes. 
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Uin  of  the  body  ;  Uml  it  affords  a  satisfactory  expianatioa  of 
•very  apparent  irregularity  in  the  absorbent  vessels,  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  changes  and  alterations  in  their  actioui 
without  admitting  irreconcileable  contradictions  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
thos  create  confusion  in  the  grand  scale  of  operation. 

The  principd  proofs  of  the  doctrine,  of  which  a  general 
statement  has  been  given,  require  more  minute  investigation. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  particularise  a  few  of  those  familiar  oc- 
currences which  most  strikingly  indicate  that  impassive  nature 
and  independent  action  of  the  absorbents,  which  enable  them 
to  maintain  the  uniformity  they  constantly  evince.* 

When  the  body  is  excited  by  violent  exercise,  from  exposure 
to  high  temperature,  the  use  of  alcoholic  or  other  medicinal 
atimulaatSy  and  also  during  a  paroxysm  of  anger,  we  observe  a 
bloated  state  of  the  surface  and  soft  parts  beneath.  This  could 
not  occur  if  the  lymphatics  partook  of  the  general  excitement, 
for  they  would  remove  the  interstitial  exhalation,  on  which 
the  tumid  appearance  in  part  depends,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  de- 
posited. The  lymphatics  not  only  show  an  indifference  to  the 
agents  of  this  excitement,  by  remaining  unmoved  during  its 
violence,  but  also  prove  their  superiority  over  the  consequent 
languor ;  for  as  mildness  of  temper  succeeds  the  turbulence 


*  The  dootrioe  of  the  aniforai  stcboD  of  the  ahsorbents  was  accidentallj' 
tuffstted,  sad  a  Dumber  of  fUosible  reasons  at  first  concarred  to  inrita  a 
more  particalar  inqqirj.  The  orig^iaal  manuscript  was  written  without 
referring  to  any  author  but  I.  Hunter,  from  whom  objections  were  chiefly 
anticipated.  The  numerous  facts  and  acute  obsenrations  contained  in  his 
jostly  celebrated  work  on  the  blood,  serred,  notwithstanding  his  concIusioDs 
to  the  contrary,  to  strengthen  the  opinion.  In  consulting  the  opinions  of 
some  writers,  somewhat  particulariy,  respecting  absorption,*  I  hare  since 
Ibond  that  C.  Bell  suggests  a  similar  idea,  in  his  strictures  on  Hunter^ 
doctrine :  but  hb  obserrations  appear  to  be  at  least  occasional,  if  not  en- 
tirely dictated  by  opposition,  which  he  seems  to  hare  regarded  more  than 
the  ooosbtenoy  of  his  reasoning ;  for  whilst  he  speaks  of  the  probable  nni- 
fiwm  aetkMi  of  those  ressels,  he  allows  them  to  be  subject  to  the  agency  of 
eKtsnal  cansos,  whereas  the  doctrine  can  only  be  predicated  on  their  im- 
paetire  nature. 
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of  rage,  and  as  tnre  as  a  stonii  of  the  elenieBls  is  followed  by 
a  calm,  so  mast  yasciilar  action  sabside  as  far  below  its  ordi- 
nary  standard,  as  it  was  previously  excited  beyond ;  and  the 
reflnx  is  attended  by  a  proportionally  less  qoantity  of  exhaleni 
secretion.  This  gives  an  advantage  to  the  uniform  absorbents, 
and  enables  them  to  remove  the  unusual  deposite,  by  thefar 
cotttinned  action,  and  reduce  the  body  to  its  ordinary  dimen* 
sioos,  by  the  time  the  circulation  has  recovered  its  former 
tone. 

How  could  the  application  of  a  blister,  or  boiling  water, 
produce  vesication,  if  the  cantharides  and  caloric  irritated  the 
extremities  of  both  the  lymphatics  and  exhalents  f  Would  not 
the  increased  action  of  the  one  remove  the  redundant  secretion 
of  the  other?  And  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  cuticle  becomes 
separated  and  distended,  a  convincing  evidence  that  the  for* 
mer  is  insensible  to  both  f  If  drastic  purgatives  also  irritated 
the  mouths  of  the  absorbents,  would  not  the  latter  carry  off 
the  extraordinary  secretion  which  the  exhalents  pour  into  the 
intestines,  and  thus  prevent  the  liquid  discharges  per  anum  f 
The  experimenu  in  these  instances  are  perfectly  fair.  The 
inriuting  substances  are  equally  applied  to  both  vessels  at  the 
same  time  and  under  the  same  circumstances :  the  result  clearly 
and  decidedly  manifests  the  dissimilarity  of  character  for  which 
we  are  contending. 

The  above  instances,  which  embrace  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  diffusible  stimuli,  and  dib  some  of  the  most  powerfnl 
external  irritants,  prove  that  the  absorbents  are  insensible  to 
the  action  of  stimulants.*  But  they  also  appear  to  be  superior 
to  the  operation  of  depressing  causes,  even  the  most  deadly 
narcotics. 

When  opium,  or  any  other  vegetable  poison,  is  conveyed 
into  the  system  from  the  stomach  or  surface,  the  absorbents  are 


*  Haller  tappotet  the  absorbents  to  be  excitable  hj  cbemical  stiimili, 
because  tbey  shrink  on  the  application  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  more 
probably  is  the  eflfect  of  the  oonstringing  quality  of  the  acid,  which  it 
equally  exerts  on  dry  leather  and  on  tk^hring  fibre.— UtoiMfiit  Pk^ 
Ub.  II.  Ste,  tn.  4iii. 
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not  only  first  exposed  to  their  paralyiing  effect,  bat  have  also 
to  sustain  the  attack  of  their  conceotrated  powers,  for  they  are 
less  d'lliited  than  afier  they  have  been  diffused  through  the 
mass  of  fluids  in  the  circulation,  yet  these  vessels  persist  in 
conveying  them  after  they  have  stupified  every  other  organ, 
and  suspended  every  other  operation. 

If  the  naked  body  be  exposed  to  cold  damp  air,  or  immersed 
in  cold  water,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  soon  become  ioao- 
tive  and  benumbed,  but  the  increase  of  weight  which  the  body, 
according  to  statistical  inquirers,  continues  to  acquire,  evinces 
that  the  cutaneous  lymphatics  persevere  in  tlieir  usual  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  they  are  not  more  affected  in  consequence  of  the 
Abstraciioo,  than  from  the  increase  of  caloric. 

The  torpid  effects  of  moisture,  on  the  exhalents,  is  favoured 
during  sleep  by  the  calm,  and  somewhat  languid  action  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  the  body  in  that  state  acquires  weight, 
thongh  the  quantity  added  by  the  lymphatics,  is  the  same  as 
whtn  awake  ]  because  more  is  retained  than  during  the  exer- 
ckecrf  the  day }  and  hence  absorption  is  erroiieoirsly  supposed 
to  be  increased  in  the  night. 

The  blood-%*essels  of  a  paralysed  limb  lose  their  natural 
vigour,  though  they  continue  their  action  ;  but  iu  progressive 
emaciation  plainly  shows  that  the  strength  of  its  lymphatics 
remains  nnimpaired.  The  difl*erent  causes  of  every  species 
of  emaciation  concur  to  lessen  nutrition,  whilst  the  existing 
mrimalited  substance  is  proportioimliy  diminished  by  the 
<miiiiary  action  of  the  absorbents*  The  consequent  waste, 
which,  on  a  superficial  examination,  appears  to  be  owing  to  a 
morbid  increase  of  their  action,  is  only  the  effect  of  their  un- 
wearied diligence ;  and  proves,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
that  general  debility,  which  is  frequently  the  cause,  and  always 
the  effect,  of  atrophy. 

When  the  body  is  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  debility 
by  typhus  fever ;  when  a  few  feeble  and  indistinct  efforts  of 
life  are  the  only  remaining  evidences  of  its  existence ;  it  is 
then  that  the  practical  physician  acknowledges  the  indepen- 
dent nature  and  uniform  action  of  the  absorbents,  by  his 
solicitude  to  keep  the  bowels  clear  and  skin  clean,  that  these 
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vefseh  ma;  bavt  no  opportunity  to  aggravate  an  evil  from 
which  they  alone  are  exempted*   . 

1/Vhen  death  is  actually  progressiog,  and  afler  every  action 
of  the  skin  has  ceased,  the  cutaneoas  lymphatics  still  perse- 
vere in  removing  the  thinner  parts  of  the  fluid,  which  exadet 
through  its  pores^  and  cause  that  clammy  and  adhesive  qua- 
lity of  the  matter  which  collects  on  the  surface,  and  obscures 
the  sight  of  the  dying  patient.  It  therefore  appears  to  be  as 
erroneous  to  speak  of  inactivity  and  torpor  of  the  absorbents, 
as  U  is  useless  to  attempt  any  direct  means  to  promote  thetr 
a«iion. 

The  friction  with  which   external  applications  are  accom- 
panied, to  accelerate  their  absorption,  only  produce  that  ef- 
fect by  mechanically  bringing  the  substance  in  closer  contact 
futh  the  Biouths  of  the  lymphatics,  in  consequence  of  pressing 
it  between  the  scales  of  the  cuticle ;  which  promotes  the  faci- 
lity  of  absorption,  but  not  the  activity  of  the  absorbents. 
The  cuticle  impedes  absorption  in  proportion  to  the  mechanical 
obstruction  it  occasions ;    hence,  ointments,  be.  are  more 
speedily   removed  from  those   places  which  are   babUnally 
moist ;  wliere  the  epidermis  is  the  thinnest,  and  where  it  is 
accidentally  abraded.     But  though  there  is  a  diflbrence  In  the 
effect  produced,  yet  the  real  capacity,  and  perhaps  actual 
exertion  of  the  absorbent  roovths,  (whatever  may  be  their 
■node  of  operation,)   may  still  remain    the    same  *over  the 
whole  surface ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  the  efl^ct  of  the  same 
power  must  vary  if  exerted  under  different  disadvantages. 
Farther,  if  capillary  attraction  should  be  the  mode  by  which 
fluids  are  made  to  ascend  the   minute  extremities  of  absor* 
bents  in  general,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  exert 
the  same  force  in  abstracting  the  moisture  from  more  solid 
substances,  as  on  the  most  perfect  fluids  ;  though  a  greater 
quantity  h  conveyed  in  this  instance — minute  division  facili- 
tates chemical  action,  yet  the  absolute  affinity  between  bodies, 
containing  equal  quantities  of  matter,  is  the  same  in  mass,  as 
when  reduced  to  atoms. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  impassive  nature  and  uniform 
action  of  the  absorbents,  that  they  are  subject  to  inflaroroa- 
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tion  from  animal  poisons.  Bii4  it  is  not  improbable  tbat  the 
peculiarly  virulent  and  subtle  nature  of  these  poisons,  enable 
them  to  excite  the  surrounding  nerves  and  blood-vessels, 
through  the  very  thin  and  delicate  coats  of  the  absorbents, 
and  thus  inflame  the  parts  in  which  these  vessels  are  imbedded ; 
and  that  the  pain  thereby  produced,  has  been  mistaken  for 
an  evidence  that  they  are  supplied  with  nerves.  But  suppose, 
that  the  absorbents  are  really  inflamed,  in  this  instance ;  it 
follows,  tbat  though  they  possess  an  increased  tendenc;y  to 
act,  yet  thehr  actions  cannot  be  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  turgid  state  of  their  coats  from  the  injection  of  red 
blood. 

The  natural  and  healthy  exercise  of  the  animal  functions 
furnish  numerous  proofs  in  support  of  the  doctrine  ;  and  its 
physiological  exposition  is  perhaps  as  novel  as  it  is  interesting* 
Without  the  prolixity  of  detail,  it  will  be  suflicient  to  examine 
the  causes  of  the  advancement  of  the  body  to  maturity,  and 
consequent  decay ;  for  however  the  particular  actions  of  the 
different  organs  may  vary,  still  the  first  is  one  of  the  grand 
results  of  their  operation  in  assemblage ; — the  second  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  object. 

The  progressive  stages  of  life,  from  infancy  to  decrepitude ; 
the  growth  of  the  body  in  youth  ;  its  stationary  condition  at 
manhood,  and  its  gradual  decline  into  old  age,  present  familiar, 
but  interesting  appearances.  In  what  manner  is  the  balance 
of  the  absorbing  and  secreting  vessels  affected  during  the 
increase  and  waste  of  the  body  ?  Why  do  they  acquire  an 
alternate  preponderance  at  different  periods  of  life;  and 
what  causes  the  softness  of  texture  in  infancy,  the  firmness  of 
fibre  at  manhood,  and  the  rigidity  of  age  ?  The  vague  refer- 
ences of  physiologists  to  the  activity,  vigour,  and  languor 
of  vascular  action,  without  determining  both  the  absolute  and 
relative  agency  of  each  system  of  vessels  concerned ;  their 
remote  and  indefinite  allusions  to  cause  and  effect,  leave  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  as  unsatisfactory,  as  if  they 
had  attribited  them  to  the  arbitrary  result  of  pure  necessity. 

If  the  sanguiferous  wjd  absorbent  systems  both  possessed 
the  same  degree  of  excitabili^,  and  were  equally  susceptible 
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of  the  impression  of  external  stimulants,  there  wonld  contio* 
uaUy  exist  an  eqnable  balance  of  action  between  the  vessels 
which  supply  and  those  which  remove ;  the  action  of  both 
would  .be  equally  excited,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  and  sink, 
pari  passu^  into  its  decline;  therefore  no  increase  of  bulk 
could  occur  in  the  former  stage,  nor  that  gradual  diminution 
of  matter  which  happens  in  the  latter ;  consequently,  the  sise 
of  the  body  would  remain  stationary  throughout,  and  we 
never  could  emerge  from  the  state  of  embryo.  It  is  well 
knowuy  that  nourishment  and  growth  is  accomplished  by  the 
assimilating  power  of  the  blood-vessels,  still  I  do  not  know 
how  we  are  to  avoid  the  above  ridiculous  conclusion,  unlets 
we  admit  that  the  impassive  nature,  and  uniform  action  of  the 
lymphatics  give  the  circulation  the  necessary  ascendency. 
Grant  this,  and  the  process  of  animalization  developes  itself^ 
with  its  whole  train  of  consequences,  and  exhibits  a  more  fair 
and  definite  character  of  some  of  those  grand  principles  which 
form  the  basis  of  physiology. 

The  natoral  susceptibility  and  activity  of  youth  give  the 
assimilating  organs  the  proponderance  ot  this  age  >  an  in- 
crease of  site  is  the  consequence ;  but  in  order  to  pi^opor^ 
lion  the  different  parts,  so  as  to  give  symmetry  to  the  whole, 
fiature  has  conferred  more  or  less  activity  on  the  blood-vessels 
of  particular  parts,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  office 
which  distinguishes  each  organ.  As  we  approach  the  climac- 
teric period  of  manhood,  the  mobility  of  the  blood-vessels 
gradually  settles  into  a  more  steady  mode  of  action,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  system  becomes  less  sensible  to  habitual  im- 
pressions, and  as  the  fibre  acquires  a  denser  structure  and 
firmer  tone.  The  less  frequent,  and  more  inconsiderable 
irregularities  of  the  circulation,  counterbalance  each  other, 
and  leave  a  medium  of  action  in  unison  with  that  of  the  ab- 
sorbents. An  equilibrium  then  exists  between  the  two  :  the 
waste  produced  by  the  one  is  repaired  by  the  additions 
brought  by  the  other,  and  the  quantity  removed  is  eqi|a{  to 
tlie  supply.  But  the  blood-vessels  cannot  maintain  tbemselvas 
at  the  eqnable  standard  of  the  absorbents ;  for  subsequent 
debility  must  follow  previous  excitement — a  law,  in  which  the 
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aoiflul  bodyi  with  all  nature,  mast  acqvieice.  The  aetire 
eiertions  and  rapid  advancement  of  yontb,  as  necessarily 
lead  to  the  decline  and  imbecility  of  age^  as  sabseqoenl 
languor  is  certain  to  follow  the  temporary  exhilaration  of 
ebriety:  hence  longevity  is  rare,  where  temperament  or 
climate  causes  an  early  and  rapid  evolution  of  the  organs ; 
and  speedy  maturity,  throughout  all  aniipated  creation,  de- 
notes a  short  existence.  Consequently,  in  advanced  life  the 
circulation  begins  to  be  enfeebled ;  many  blood-vessels  be- 
come impervious,  and  whole  organs  are  gradually  oblitera- 
ted ;  digestion  also  becomes  impaired,  and  nutrition  is  con- 
sequently  imperfect ;  the  circulation  being  incapable  of 
tnpporting  the  peculiar  secretion  (Holler)  of  the  lymphatic 
glands,  these  for  want  of  excitement  are  often  entirely  re- 
flM>ved ;  the  uniform  action  of  the  lymphatics  gives  them  a 
proportionate  ascendency ;  the  more  fluid  part  is  first  carried 
off;  hence  the  solids  become  more  dense,  which  again  im- 
pedes the  operation  of  the  declining  powers;  the  whole 
body  shrinks,  till  the  furrowed  brow  and  wrinkled  visage 
leave  traces  of  a  waste  which  the  blood-vessels  are  unable  to 
repair.  Corpulency  sometimes  supervenes — <<a  kind  of  mi- 
kaiian  of  real  growth.".  (Haller.)  But  the  decrepitude  of 
•  age,  and  the  approach  of  natural  death,  are  not  retarded  by 
this  delusive  appearance ;  the  struggling  energies  of  life,  un- 
equal to  the  burden,  often  yield  the  sooner  to  its  pressure. 
The  apparent  effects  of  natural  decay  may  also  be  obviated 
ibr  a  time  by  goading  the  blood-vessels  to  an  extraordinary 
exertion  by  additional  or  more  powerful  stimulants ;  but  the 
expedient  only  hastens  exhaustion,  and  renders  the  body  an 
earlier  sacrifice  to  death.  The  duration  of  life,  unless  pre- 
naturely  arrested,  is  limited  to  the  established  bounds  of 
that  original  capacity  with  which  nature  has  endowed  the 
constitution ;  and  its  period  will  be  shortened  or  protracted 
according  to  the  profusion  or  economy  with  which  we  spend 
the  determinate  measure  of  inherent  energy ;  though  its  en- 
J<qrments,  like  the  transporu  of  intoxication,  may  render  as 
nnconscions  of  its  actual  consumption,  and  regardless  of  the 
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bAwpt  caiiie<)aences,  yet  tbe  latter  will  eventaally  occur,  as 
surely  as  the  former  is  in  present  operation. 

The  steady  persistance  of  absorbent  action  is  also  remark^^ 
able  in  the  disappearance  of  those  parts  which  are  only  dc« 
signed  for  temporary  purposes,  as  the  thymus  gland,  membrana 
papillaris,  alveolar  processes,  be.  Tbe  idea,  that  a  new  ac* 
tivity  is  conferred  on  the  absorbents,  for  the  removal  of  these 
parts,  does  not  accord  with  the  usual  simplicity  of  nature. 
It  supposes  the  blood-vessels  to  conthiue  an  tt«eless  labour ; 
lor  the  object  may  be  more  directly  and  expeditiously  ac« 
confilbbed  by  diminishing  tbe  ctistomary  accretion.  '^  Inn^ 
tility,  debility,"  &c^  (Hunter  J  are  the  assigned  causes  of 
such  absorption*  It  is  consistent  with  known  laws,  that  socli 
direct  sedatives,  as  they  must  be,  if  their  agency  is  not  wholly 
ideal,  should  operate  by  paralysing  the  nerves  and  impairing 
M>e  action  of  the  blood'-vessels*  But  it  requires  an  eflbrt  of 
credulity  to  suppose,  that  whilst  tliey  depress  every  other 
power,  they  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  absorbents.  This 
implies  an  effect  directly  opposed  to  their  natural  tendency-*- 
a  contrariety  of  qualities,  and  a  nature  discordant  with  itself: 
or,  a  lawless  disposition  on  tbe  part  of  the  absorbents,  to  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  principles  which  universally  obtain  m 
the  organized  fibre.  In  support  of  the  probability  of  the 
first  mode,  and  improbability  of  the  second,  it  is  only  neces* 
sary  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  abundant  proofs,  already 
advanced,  that  jhe  absorbents  are  not  under  tbe  immediate 
control,  nor  indirect  influence  of  any  accidental  cause, 
wliether  of  a  depressing  or  an  enlivening  nature. 

Pathology  unites  its  testimony  to  tbe  preceding  facts,  m 
favour  of  tbe  doctrine.  The  causes,  symptoms,  and  conse- 
quences of  some  of  the  most.commoo  diseases,  unitedly  point 
to  the  Uniform  Action  of  the  absorbents.  If  we  regularly 
trace  tbe  progress  of  those  diseases  through  their  diflerent 
stages,  and  then  take  a  retrospective  view  of  all  their  phe« 
nomena,  in  connexion  with  the  sensible  effects  of  the  rem^ 
dies  usually  administered,  we  find  ourselves  conducted  to  that 
coticlution,  as  if  to  an  unavoidable  and  necessary  result. — 
A  brief  examination  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  a  ftw 
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of  tkote  diseases,  io  which  the  absorbents  are  supposed  to-be 
particularly  and  primarily  coDcerned,  will  not  only  elucidate 
tbedoctrine,  but  also  show  the  extensive  pathological  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  it  entbraces. 

The  commencement,  progress,  and  termination  of  what  it 
termed  healthy  inflammation^  are  replete  with  facts  illustra- 
tive of  the  subject  in  question.  I  will  only  direct  the  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  The  exciting  causes  of 
inflammation  are  all  stimulants,  and  sometimes  excite  such 
violent  action  in  the  blood-vessels  as  to  disorganbe  the  struc- 
tore  of  the  part  affected.  But  the  absorbents  so  compblely 
resist  the  roost  intense  and  concentrated  exertion  of  their 
power,  that  the  calm  and  steady  action  of  these  vessels  is 
not  even  noticed  amidst  an  excess  which  transcends  their 
ized  standard;  hence  the  tumefaction,  (so  far  as  it  depends 
on  increased  interstitial  exhalation,)  which  their  uniform  action 
renders  them  unable  to  prevent.  But  when  the  strength  of 
the  blood-vessels  is  spent  in  the  inordinate  efibrt,  and  they 
are  sinking  into  consequent  indirect  debility,  it  is  then  that 
the  absorbent  action  becomes  more  or  less  apparent,  according 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  circulation  subsides  below  its 
healthy  range. 

The  terminations  of  inflammation  may  truly  be  considered 
as  indicative  of  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels ;  therefore 
adhesion,  suppuration,  ulceration,  and  mortification,  may 
with  propriety  be  regarded  as  general  terms,  denoting 
diflereot  stages,  and  serving  to  express  the  strength  which 
the  circulation  retains,  or  the  debility  to  which  it  is  reduced, 
without  reference  to  any  change  in  the  mode,  or  increase  of 
absorbent  action.  The  progress  of  these  terminations  is  ac- 
celerated or  retarded,  and  the  appearance  of  each  is  diversi- 
fied by  peculiarities  of  constitution,  and  by  the  interference 
of  a  variety  of  accidental  causes,  which  it  would  be  irrelevant 
to  enumerate :  the  influence  of  which,  on  absorption,  is  to  be 
estimated  from  their  tendency  to  increase  the  debility  of  the 
blood-vessels.  When  the  strength  of  the  system  or  a  part 
gradually  fails,  integrity  of  structure  is  maintained  under  the 
^^rogress  of  absorption ;  as  in  general  emaciation,  the  r^ 
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moval  of  the  thymus  gland,  &c. ;  but  when  vitality,  from 
excessive  action  or  any  other  violence,  is  speedily  reduced 
(o  the  verge  of  extinction,  or  becomes  exhausted  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  blood-vessels  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  to 
preserve  the  organization  of  the  part  entire,  then  the  progres- 
sive and  unresisted  depredations  of  the  absorbents  not  only 
produce  a  diminution  of  bulk,  but  also  an  erosion  and  separa- 
tion of  parts :  an  ulcer  is  the  consequence ;  which  eitends 
nore  rapidly,  as  the  debility  of  the  part  approaches  nearer 
to  mortification.  And  when  mortification  actually  occurs^ 
the  abiorbents  give  new  proofs  of  their  unremitting  perseve- 
rance in  the  speedy  separation  of  the  dead  and  living  parts, 
as  soon  as  the  blood-vessels  have  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  decomposition.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, improper  to  consider  ulceration  as  '*  a  substitute  for 
mortification,"  (Hunter  :)  it  only  indicates  an  approach  to  that 
condition. 

Hence  it  appears  to  be  incorrect  to  employ  the  terms, 
progressive^  interstitial^  and  ulcerative  absorption,  to  designate 
t  change  of  condition,  or  peculiarity  of  action  in  the  absorV 
ent  system,  since  these  difierent  appearances  are  essentially 
imputable  to  a  comparative  deficiency  in  nutrition.  The 
real  state  of  the  ulcerated  part  teaches,  that  the  supposed 
increase  of  absorption  is  only  apparent ;  that  ulcerative  ab- 
sorption is  not  **  a  morbid  process,"  (Thompson,)  but  a  natural, 
and  in  itself,  salutary  action,  apparently  rendered  morbid  by 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  thtf  part  in  which  it  is  exerted ;  and 
that  absorption,  though  the  proximate,  is  not  the  morbid 
cause  of  ulceration.  If  increased  absorption  were  the  most 
efficient  cause  of  ulceration,  then  the  matter  from  an  ulcerated 
surface  would  only  vary  as  to  its  degree  of  consistence ; 
but  as  thereis  an  evident  change  in  its  quality,  corresponding 
to  the  slower,  or  more  rapid  progress  of  the  uker,  it  follows 
that  the  secreting  exhalents  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  dis- 
eased process. 

The  exciting  causes  of  every  species  of  ulceration  which 
Hunter  enumerates,  have  all  a  tendency  to  produce  that  de* 
bilily  which  he  admits  to  be  "  the  basis  of  every  other  catis« 
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of  the  removal  of  whole  parts."  It  is  on  this  account  thai 
parts  most  distant  from  the  centre  of  circulation  are  most 
subject  to  ulceration ;  and  that  recent  and  adventitious  for* 
mations  are  more  liable  to  be  absorbed,  than  those  which  are 
original. 

Irritation^  which  is  the  effective  agent  of  Mr.  Hunter,  can 
only  indirectly  promote  absorption  by  deranging  the  enfeebled 
powers  of  assimilation,  and  superadding  a  morbid  to  a  weaken- 
ed  action ;  hence  the  more  irritable  the  ulcer,  the  more  rapidly 
does  it  extend.  Its  character  also,  whether  simple  or  malignant, 
and  the  varieties  of  each,  depend  on  the  nature  and  degree  of 
the  irritation,  together  with  the  peculiarity  of  action  it  may  ex- 
cite in  the  exhalents.  Opium  proves  beneficial,  especially  in 
simple  uker,  by  allaying  this  morbid  irritation ;  but  not  by 
promoting  absorption  as  Darwin  was  led  to  infer,  in  conse* 
quence,  I  presume,  of  entertaining  the  very  singular  opinion, 
that ''  no  ulcer  can  heal  unless  the  absorption  from  it  is  as 
great  as  the  deposition  in  it.*' — (Zoonom.)  Irritability, 
moreover,  could  not  be  conducive  to  absorption ;  for  it  it 
known  that  irritation  weakens  the  tone,  and  injures  the 
healthy  functions  of  an  organ.  This  fact  would  rather  tndace 
us  to  expect  that  irritability  in  the  absorbents  would  prereot 
the  waste  of  a  part,  on  the  same  principle  that  such  a  state 
of  the  blood-vessels  increases  the  evil  under  which  it  suffers. 

It  is  admitted  by  Hunter  that  absorption  requires  a  passive 
state  of  the  part :  '^  a  condition  incompatible  with  its  exis- 
tence," but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  observations  on  ulceration, 
is  to  prove  that  the  waste  chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  de- 
pends on  the  accelerated  action  of  the  absorbents.  In  refer- 
ring results  to  a  '*  new  activity"  in  these  vessels,  which  are 
manifestly  the  consequence  of  defective  nutrition,  he  was 
obliged  by  refined  if  not  abstruse  reasoning,  to  attribute  a 
stimulating  quality  to  such  novel  and  problematical  agents  as 
removal,  neces$iiy,  and  death.  But  this  conclusion  is  not  more 
strange  than  the  extensive  and  arbitrary  application  of  the 
term  sorbentia  by  Darwin ;  who  ascribes  to  such  immediate 
sedatives,  or  rapidly  debilitating  narcotics,  as  opium,  d!g»^ 
talis  an4  tobacco,  the  reverse  power  of  exciting  the  absorbents. 
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The  doctrines  of  both,  respectkig  the  nature  of  absorption, 
imply  a  more  incredible  peculiarity  in  the  absorbents,  than 
that  of  their  uniformity  :-^viz.  the  disposition  of  being  ex- 
cited and  invigorated  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  every 
other  part  becomes  enfeebled  and  exhausted.  And  the  fact, 
that  absorption  progresses  in  such  conditions  of  the  bod}',  as 
languor,  exhaustion,  palsy  and  death, — and  during  the  opera* 
tion  of  medicines  producing  these  conditions  of  the  system, 
reqoires,  that  we  either  allow  those  vessels  that  nnnatoral 
Mfceptibility,  or  admit  the  exclusive  independence  of  their 
powers  and  uniformity  of  their  action.  Those  who  are  in* 
dined  to  reject  the  latter  as  visionary,  should  reflect  before 
they  decide,  on  the  paradoxical  and  repugnant  alternative 
which  they  will  be  compelled  to  adopt. 

Dropsy  appears  to  offer  serious  objections  to  the  Uniform 
Action  of  the  absorbents.  The  effusion  seems  to  contradict 
the  opinion  that  they  are  not  subject  to  torpor ;  and  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  usual  method  of  cure  refutes  the  doctrine 
that  they  are  incapable  of  being  excited.  But  an  unbiassed 
examination  of  tlie  pathology  and  cure  of  this  disease  may 
show,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the  fault  of  the  cir- 
culation is  charged  to  the  absorbents ;  and  that  the  sensible 
eiSSect  of  the  aciion  of  medicines  on  other  organs,  are  strangely 
attributed  to  changes  which  they  could  not  produce  in  the 
absorbent  system,  even  if  its  vessels  were  susceptible  of  their 
action.  Our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  dropsy,  when  a 
disease  of  the  system,  and  consequent  to  debility  :  the  same 
general  mode  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  it  when  partial ; 
and  there  can  be  no  controversy  respecting  the  vessels 
concerned,  whether  it  is  occasioned  by  either  plethora  or  ob- 
struction. 

The  remote  debilitating  causes  of  the  species  of  dropsy 
Qoder  consideration,  the  enfeebled  and  relaxed  state,  and,  I 
will  venture  to  add,  the  peculiar  morbid  action  or  dropsical 
tendency  of  the  blood-vessels,  enables  us  to  account  for  the 
watery  profusion  with  which  the  system  is  inundated,  with- 
out calling  in  the  really  foreign  aid  of  the  absorbents.  The 
cKsappearance  of  fkt,  and  the  prcTgressive  emaciation  attendant 
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on  this  disease,  also  evince  that  the  lymphatics  are  neither 
torpid  nor  indolent.  But  the  nature  of  the  effusion  afibrds 
the  most  convincing  and  conclusive  proof:  its  quality  differs 
from  the  ordinary  healthy  exhalation ;  hence  it  must  be  a 
morbid  secretion,  and  shows  that  it  not  only  depends  on  re- 
laxation of  the  blood-vessels,  but  also  on  a  disordered  con- 
dition of  their  exbalents.  If,  in  connexion  with  these  facts, 
we  reflect,  that  the  extremities  of  the  absorbents,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  continually  immersed  in  the  dropsical  fluid, 
can  preserve  a  constant  state  of  repletion,  and  convey  the  full 
measure  of  their  capacity,  it  appears  probable,  that  even 
more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  fluid  is  imbibed  during  the 
dropsical  accumulation.  The  removal  of  the  effusion  in  the 
case  of  protracted  death,  which  has  already  been  quoted  from 
Hnnter,  proves  at  least  that,  instead  of  any  torpor,  the  action 
of  the  absorbents  is  regularly  continued  in  dropsy* 

To  promote  absorption  is  one  of  the  chief  indications  of 
core  in  this  complaint.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  remedies  that  are  generally  administered,  could  have  the 
intended  effect,  even  if  the  process  could  be  expedited  by 
stimulants.  They  must  either  act  directly  on  the  absorbents 
by  their  presence,  or  their  action  must  be  extended  to  those 
vessels  through  the  medium  of  sympathy.  The  improbability 
of  either  has  already  been  anticipated.  The  most  general 
and  powerful  stimulants  have  not  evinced  any  perceptible 
effect;  and  we  might,  from  that  consideration  alone,  infer 
an  equal  insensibility  to  the  action  of  such  as  are  partial  in 
their  operation,  even  if  they  could  arrive  at  the  lymphatics 
with  their  composition  unchanged.  But  since  they  cannot 
reach  those  vessels  without  being  subjected  to  the  peculiar 
secretory  action  of  the  exhalents,  it  is  roost  probable  that 
their  qualities  roust  be  materially  altered  in  consequence  of 
being  assimilated  to  the  product  of  that  action,  and  more- 
over subject  to  all  the  variety  to  which  a  secretion  is  liable. 
If  they  still  retain  their  stimulating  power,  it  must  be  equally 
exerted  on  the  exhalents,  and  thus  defeat  the  object  for  which 
they  were  administered.  It  is  still  more  improbable  that 
any  associated  action  is  extended  to  the  lymphatics  :    it  would 
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fequire  an  extraordinary,  and  traly  mysWriooi  iafluenee  af 
sy  lopathy ,  to  excite  a  correspandiag  efibrt  k  a  part  wbicb  does 
not  suffer  from  paralysis,  or  diviiion  of  lAs  nerves. 

There  is  no  neeesiity  for  atlributiDg  ancoiooiOQ  poarers  to 
the  inedacioes  generally  administered  in  this  kind  of  dropsy. 
If  It  be  only  granted,  and  the  concession  is  certainly  cwso- 
nant  with  fact,  that  diuretics,  cathaKics,  &(C.  act  on  the  jIMne 
parts,  and  in  the  same  manner,  when  give^i  in  this  disease  as 
wiMn  administered  in  other  complaints,  we  will  then  »ot  be 
perplexed  with  inconsistencies  in  accounting  for  their  bemi* 
dal  edect. 

The  most  probable  operation  of  diuretics  wiU  illustrate 
Ibis  position.  The  disease  consists  in  a  local  determination  of  a 
general  morbid  tendency  to  inordinate  serous  effusion  or 
eecrtlion.  Diuretics,  by  stimulating  the  kidneys,  produce  a 
ebunter  local  afflux  of  the  fluids  to  these  organs ;  and  as  tl|e 
increase  of  one  secretion  dieninishes  the  quantity  of  others, 
hence  we  find  a  dry,  harsh  skin,  and  pauciQr  of  urine  in 
dropsy.  By  exciting  the  kidneys,  the  general  current  is  di- 
va*ted  from  the  cellular  interstices  and  internal  cavities,  to 
the  urinary  organs :  the  exhalents,  be^iBg  thereby  relieved} 
remain  almost  inactive  ;  and  their  cessation  allows  ihe  ani« 
torm  lymphatics  to  diminish  the  existing  effusion  with  smA* 
cieiit  rapidity  to  account  Am*  the  diminution  of  bulk.  It 
Allows,  as  a  general  deduction,  that  the  subsidence  of  the 
dropsical  accumulation  is  an  indirect  consequence  of  increased 
Hurinary  action.* 

The  e^kct  of  emetics,  cathartics,  and  such  medicinc^s  as 
operate  on  all  the  emunctofies,  like  mercury,  can  be  satisiao- 
larily  explained  on  the  same  principles. 

The  disappearance  of  large  aceamulations  in  a  short  space 


*  The  diaretic  effect  of  di^talis  probably  depends  on  tbe  torpor  it  pro* 
duces  in  the  blood-vessels ;  thus  suppressing  tlie  action  of  the  exbalents, 
and  arresting^  (he  progress  of  effusion  :  whilst  (he  continued  action' of  the 
absorbents  accumulates  tbe  serous  fluid  in  the  blood-vessels,  wbidi  excites 
tbe  kidneys  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  Thus,  though  the  mode  of  i^i^v^* 
tioD  is  different  from  that  of  other  diuretics,  yet  its  effects  are  the  sfmie. 
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of  time,  will  form  no  objection  to  the  general  doctrine.  It  u 
a  fact,  well  attested  by  observation  and  experiment,  that  tbe 
absorbents  are  naturally  very  active.  The  known  velocity 
of  capillary  attraction,  (should  that  be  the  mode  by  which 
tbe  fluid  is  imbibed,)  is  equal  to  tbe  effect ;  and  we  might 
with  propriety,  adduce  the  rapid  absorption  of  tears  as  a 
striking  example.  But  independent  of  this  consideration, 
the  sudden  removal  of  dropsical  effusions  will  not  surprise, 
when  it  is  recollected  how  speedily  large  quantities  of  water 
are  taken  up  from  the  stomach  ;  and  how  expeditiously 
smaller  collections  of  lymph  or  pus  are  jremoved  from  circum- 
scribed cavities,  and  the  cellular  membrane,  when  the  action 
of  the  exhalents  is  either  suppressed  or  diverted.  Hence  tbe 
benefit  of  emetics  in  these  and  similar  cases ;  for  it  is  more 
than  improbable  that  tart,  antim.  excites  the  absorbent  system 
in  particular,  whilst  it  relaxes  the  body  in  general.  Tbe 
irritation  it  produces,  causes  a  general  determination  of  tbe 
humours  to  the  stomach,  whilst  the  nausea  it  creates,  occa- 
sions a  languor  and  inaction  in  the  exhalents  of  the  secreting 
surface ;  consequently,  the  absorbents  continue  unopposed  in 
the  removal  of  what  is  already  deposited. 

Pressure  is  supposed  to  expedite  absorption  by  some  directly 
accelerating  effect;  and  this  opinion  i is  rendered  plausible 
by  the  advantage  which  is  derived  in  dropsy  from  bandages 
and  tight  lacing.  But  the  real  effect  of  these  applications 
probably  consists  in  restraining  effusion,  by  resisting  the 
distention  of  the  cells,  and  impeding  tbe  action  of  the  exha- 
lents. Pressure  may  be  so  firmly  applied  as  tp  suppress  the 
action  of  the  exhalents  almost  entirely,  and  yet  leave  the  ab- 
sorbents unobstructed  and  operative :  this  is  exemplified  in  tbe 
rapid  ulceration  of  the  prominent  parts  of  those  who  are 
long  confined  to  an  horizontal  position.  Again,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pressure  may,  by  supporting  the  debilitated  blood- 
vessels, relieve  the  morbid  action  of  the  exhalents,  and  induce 
a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  tone  in  those  vessels ;  on  this, 
the  benefit  of  rollers  and  adhesive  straps  in  ulcers  appears  to 
depend. 
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Tbtse  opposite  effects  of  pressure  justify  the  conclusion 
that  it  operates  by«roodirying  the  condition,  and  varying  the 
Action  of  the  blood-vessels ;  and  if  this  be  conceded,  the 
Uniform  Action  of  the  absorbents,  which  it  necessarily  implies, 
must  also  be  admitted. 


Akt.  Vf.  Quarterly  Report  of  Diseases  treated  at  the  NeW'Tork 
City  Dispensary y  to  the  )6<A  July,  1828.  By  John  J. 
Graves,  M.  D. 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  an  almost  constant  conti- 
nuance of  rain,  but  it  has  not  been  productive  of  much  acute 
disease.  Nothing  indeed  of  much  interest  has  occurred ;  the 
most  general  complaints  being  chronic  affections  of  the  bron- 
chise,  and  rheumatisms  of  long  standing,  which  were  aggravated 
by  the  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Gastric  derangement 
to  some  extent  has  in  almost  all  instances  accompanied  these, 
and  in  many  cases  has  given  rise  to  a  mild  form  of  ulcerated 
sore  throat.  These  complaints  have  been  relieved  by  the  free 
administration  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  such  other  or- 
dinary remedies  as  seemed  particularly  to  be  required. 

Ulcerated  cornea,  ensuing  very  rapidly  upon  an  acute  form 
of  ophthalmia,  have  been  very  prevalent.  In  most  instances 
this  result  had  taken  place  before  the  patient  applied  for  re- 
lief. No  cause  can  be  assigned  for  the  unusual  number  of 
cases  which  has  been  met  with  this  season,  but  there  appeared 
in  almost  every  instance  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  a  pecu- 
liar liability  to  take  on  this  painful  form  of  disease.  The 
general  febrile  excitement,  and  the  disposition  there  seemed 
to  be  in  the  ulcer  to  produce  a  complete  disorganization  of 
the  eye,  required  an  active  treatment,  which  consisted  in 
general  and  local  bleeding,  and  calomel  purgatives ;  and  as 
a  local  application,  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  chiefly  depended 
upon. 

Gastrodynia  has  not  unfrequently  been  met  with.  Some 
few  of  the  cases  have  been  of  the  severest  form,  and  seemed 
to  bid  defiance  to  every  variety  of  treatment.     The  greatest 
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relief  we  think  we  have  found  to  be  from  the  application  of  an 
antimonial  plaister  over  the  epigastrium,  -and  such  laxativeB 
as  kept  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  state.  Nothing  gives  so  much 
relief  during  the  distressingly  painful  paroxysm,  when  the 
stomach  feels  as  if  it  were  being  torn  from  the  body,  as  a 
prescription  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using.*  But 
relief  for  a  short  time  is  almost  all  that  can  be  expected,  a 
radical  cure  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for,  especially  when  the 
disease  has  been  of  long  standing. 

Numerous  cases  oC InUrmiiienis  have  been  the  subject  of  our 
care  for  two  or  three  months  past.  With  but  very  few  excep- 
tions the  subjects  have  been  foreigners,  who,  from  labouring 
on  canals  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  were  afflicted 
.with  the  same  fever  during  the  last  autumn.  This  liability  to 
a  return  of  autumnal  agues  on  the  following  spring,  is  a  fami- 
liar fact,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  imperfect  cure 
in  the  first  iitstance,  leaving  the  system  in  a  state  predisposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  complaint,  when  a  season  shall  arrive  in 
which  it  is  common  for  these  organs  to  suffer  from  derange- 
ment. The  early  season  of  the  year,  characterised  as  it  is  by 
a  variable  temperature  and  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  is 
most  productive  of  such  derangement,  particularly  when  these 
viscera  have  been  previously  debilitated  by  disease.  From  the 
necessary  exposure  to  cold  during  the  winter,  and  the  conse- 
quent contracted  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  surface,  a  pre- 
ternatural determination  of  fluids  to  the  internal  organs  takes 
place.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  greatest  towards  those 
parts  which  suffer  from  debility  and  irritation. 

From  the  comparatively  equable  state  of  the  surface  during 
this  season,  the  determination  to  parts  is  more  steadily  kept  up 
than  it  is  in  the  spring,  when  from  the  continued  atmospherical 


*  R  Ammoois  Carb.  3ij. 
Tinot.  Ciacb.  Comp.  ^j. 
Sftccfa.  Alb.  3ij. 
Aq.  Men  lb. 
Aq.  Parse,  aa.  ^ij.  M. 
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vicistitodei,  consUmt  changM  are  taking  place  in  the  circula- 
tion.  It  would  seem  that  steady  determinationB  to  organs,  when 
hot  carried  to  too  great  an  extent,  are  not  as  prejudicial  to  a 
comparatively  healthy  state  of  their  functions  or  structure,  as 
frequent  changes  in  the  amount  and  force  of  the  fluids  which 
they  contain.     At  one  time,  in  such  cases  they  are  too  highly 
stimulated,  when  perhaps  at  another,  they  become  debilitated 
firom  the  want  of  a  stimulus,  that  in  a  healthy  state  would  be 
thought  too  great,  but  which  they  become  more  or  less  ac- 
customed to.     By  this  irregularity  of  transfer,  the  organs  are 
kept  in  a  state  of  irritability,  much  greater  than  if  the  chan- 
ges of  temperature  did  not  take  place,  as  they  do  not  but  in 
a  slight  degree  during  the  winter.  A  steady  morbid  determina- 
tion too,  maybe  more  easily  relieved  than  when  it  is  variable* 
A  pediluvinro,  and  a  bowl  of  warm  tea,  will  thus  dispel  symp- 
toms at  this  season,  which  may  require  more  active  treatment 
in  either  spring  or  autumn.     Why  after  a  first  attack,  the 
predisposition  to  an  intermittent  form  of  disease  particularly, 
should  remain  dormant  in  the  system  for  three,  four,  and  six 
months,  and  then  re-appear  in  its  original  character,  after  all, 
can  no  more  be  accounted  for,  than  why  fever  should  ever 
assume  this  character. 

In  almost  all  these  cases,  there  were  marked  symptoms  of 
extreme  hepatic  derangement,  showing  itself  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  as  icterus,  ascites,  enlarged  liver,  constipation,  and  a 
general  debility.  The  roost  of  these  had  been  cured  when  first 
attacked,  by  quinine  and  strongly  stimulating  drinks ;  these 
were  administered  by  friends  generally,  without  reference  to  the 
paroxysm  or  state  of  the  system.  After  evacuating  well  the  first 
passages,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  just  before  the  parox- 
ysms, was  found  suflicient  to  put  a  stop  to  their  appearance. 
A  simple  infusion  of  cinchona,  gentian,  and  Colombo,  was 
afterwards  administered ;  and  for  the  most  part,  was  found  to 
answer  perfectly  well  in  stimulating  the  impaired  secretory 
functions  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  &c.  to  a  healthy  action, 
and  by  that  means  procuring  a  healthy  digestion,  restoring 
the  balance  of  circulation,  and  giving  strength  to  the  system. 
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When  icterus  or  ascites  were  the  most  prominent  disorders, 
of  coarse  some  variation  in  the  treatment  was  required. 

Several  cases  of  petechial  typhus  were  met  with  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  In  their  character  they  were  the 
same  as  were  occurring  at  the  same  time  at  the  Bellevue  es- 
tablishment.  Accompanying  the  usual  symptoms,  there  was 
one  that  we  have  not  seen  mentioned  by  authors ;  it  was  an 
inflamed  state  of  the  fauces,  which  in  a  few  days  assumed  an 
oederoatous  appearance,  the  root  of  the  tongue  at  the  same 
time  becoming  swelled  and  affected  with  an  intense  soreness. 
Stimulating  liniments  and  yeast  gargles  gave  much  relief. 
Blisters  to  the  epigastrium  were  sometimes  found  necessary 
to  relieve  a  dull^  oppressive  pain,  and  tenderness  in  that  re- 
gion. Large  doses  of  calomel  frequently  repeated,  followed 
occasionally  by  castor  oil,  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  were 
chiefly  relied  on  until  a  returning  healthy  state  of  the  skin, 
and  lessened  coating  of  the  tongue  began  to  show  an  altered 
state  of  tlie  disordered  digestive  secretions,  when  ammonia  in  • 
excess  in  the  spirits  of  mindereri,  weak  infusions  of  Colombo, 
seneca,  and  serpentaria  in  combination,  and  an  occasional 
purgative,  were  all  that  seemed  required  for  a  successful  ter- 
mination of  the  disease. 

In  the*  cases  that  have  been  seen  this  season  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  city,  no  instances,  we  believe,  have  been  known 
that  will  give  support  to  the  doctrine  of  personal  contagion 
in  this  fever.  It  is  true  that  several  members  of  the  same 
families,  where  they  occupied  the  same  building,  have  been 
aflfected,  but  the  causes  which  produced  it  in  the  first  instance, 
were  capable  of  producing  it  in  all  the  others.  In  one  house 
occupied  by  four  or  five  families,  two  in  one  of  them,  and 
three  in  another,  had  the  fever,  but  none  of  the  many  persons 
who  visited  it,  nor  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, were  afiected  with  this  or  any  disease  that  could  be 
traced  to  contagion.  Upon  examination,  no  cause  whatever 
could  be  discovered  in  or  about  this  house  for  the  appearance 
of  the  disease,  unless  an  extensive  syphilitic  ulcer  on  the 
skin  of  a  man  who  afterwards  died  in  the  Fever  Hospital  at 
Bellevue,  as  we  understand,  of  this  fever,  could  be  called 
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such.  The  house  was  remarkably  clean  for  one  occupied  by 
this  class  of  our  population,  and  far  worse  and  more  neglected 
sloughing  ulcerations  in  more  filthy,  iil-ventilated,  and  wretch- 
ed habitations  have  been  seen,  but  they  never,  to  our  know- 
ledge, so  infected  the  atmosphere  with  an  effluvium,  capable, 
by  decomposition,  of  producing  a  malignant  fever,  which  by 
virtue  of  its  peculiar  properties,  could  reproduce  its  like  in  any 
number  of  cases.  The  fact  that  we  have  mentioned  may  serve, 
however,  as  evidence  to  confirm  the  belief  of  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  decomposed  human  effluvium  is  the  cause  of 
typhus,  and  that  this  when  it  has  once  taken  place,  is  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  a  miasm  completely  elaborated,  and  which, 
from  some  peculiar  combination  of  its  principles,  is  personally 
contagious.  If  human  effluvium  be  the  cause^  how  does  it 
happen  that  in  situations  and  seasons  unfavourable  to  any 
such  origin,  in  families  and  places,  when  it  is  impossible  in 
reason  even  to  entertain  for  a  moment  a  suspicion  of  this  kind ; 
how  does  it  happen,  we  say,  that  under  such  circumstances, 
typhus  even  of  a  malignant  character  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with  f  As  to  personal  contagion,  we  are  skeptical  in 
any  thing  that  has  even  the  shadow  of  a  leaning  to  such  an 
opinion,  and  think  the  doctrine  far  move  untenable,  than  that 
of  the  generally  supposed  original  cause  of  this  fever.  We  be- 
lieve, as  we  have  stated  in  a  former  paper,  that  typhus,  the  re- 
mittent and  intermittent,  are  identical,  arising  originally  from 
the  same  cause,  but  assuming  their  peculiar  types  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  liability  to  run  indiscriminately  in  their  pro- 
gress into  each  or  either  of  the  other  forms.  Since  the  date 
of  that  report,  we  have  had  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
intelligent  physicians  from  diflerent  parts  of  tlie  state,  and 
from  the  results  of  the  information  obtained  from  them,  have 
seen  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  then  e:cpressed. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  granted  even  by  those  who  deny  this 
identity,  that  it  Is  possible  for  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
fever  to  give  rise  to  specific  typhus,  and  very  frequently  in- 
deed, to  give  a  typhoid  character  to  any  fever  from  the  first, 
but  that  this  is  dependent  upon  certain  circumstances  con- 
nected with  a  depressed  state  of  the  nervous  system.    This 
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concession  or  modification,  afibrds  an  argument  tbat  Umi% 
us  to  the  reasonable  conclusion,  that  this  predisposing  state  is 
the  peculiar  one  required  tagive  in  every  instance  that  cha- 
racter to  fevers,  which  malies  the  only  diflference  in  the  three 
forms  we  have  mentioned.  The  second,  or  pyrectic  stage  of 
an  acute  paroxysm  of  intermittent,  at  the  time  could  scarcely 
be  distinguislied  from  a  remittent  or  typhus  in  their  essential 
symptoms.  There  are  indeed  slight  differences,  but  these  do 
not  afford  the  necessary  symptoms  which  indicate  the  promi- 
nent seats  of  disorder.  And  it  is  as  Clutterbuck  remarks, 
"  only  by  observing  the  termination  and  recurrence  of  tbe 
paroxysm  tbat  the  distinction  can  be  made.  An  identity  of 
symptoms^-as  be  truly  saj^s— therefore  shows  an  identity  of 
disease.''  Now,  no  man  will  for  a  moment  attach  a  con^- 
gious  character  to  a  remittent  or  an  intermittent,  not  even,  we 
believe,  if  they  should  assume  a  typhus  complexion ;  and  we 
are  not  able  to  perceive  any  distinction  between  a  fever, 
whether  it  be  originally  a  typhus,  or  whether  it  begin  in  either 
of  the  other  varieties,  and  termtnaie  in  a  well  characterised 
form  of  that  fever.  The  course  of  the  latter,  it  is  true,  is  dif- 
ferent, but  after  it  puts  on  a  certain  form,  there  is  really  no 
distinction.  Finally,  if  typhus  is  in  fact  personally  conta- 
gious, and  this  contagion  arises  from  infectious  secretions 
from  the  body,  some  proof  should  be  adduced,  capable  at  least 
of  demonstrating  this  peculiar  decomposition  or  elaboration 
of  poisonous  effluvium  from  tbe  system ;  some  evidence  «o 
conclusive,  that  a  mind  open  to  conviction  could  not  weH  re- 
sist it.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  nor  will  it  be,  while  the  cir- 
cumstances in  favour  of  contagion  itself  are  so  deficient  in 
accurate  detail,  and  so  capable  of  being  reasoned  away,  or  at 
least  of  leaving  strong  doubts  upon  the  sul^t. 

There  is  a  fact  connected  with  this  fever,  which  we  may 
just  mention  here,  as  it  is  thought  to  serve  in  some  degree  to 
show  the  length  of  time  after  the  cause  first  affects  the  system, 
before  it  discovers  its  effects  in  the  pe<!uliar  symptoms  of  tbe 
disease.  It  would  seem  from  some  observations  made  on  the 
Penitentiary  fever  that  prevailed  in  that  establishment,  that 
this  interval  is  two  weeks.     In  1826,  when  this  fbver  was 
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raging  there,  the  convicts  were  removed  en  masse  from  the 
prison,  and  confined  in  the  hospital.  This  was  done  as  a 
preventive  in-  the  case  of  those  prisoners  who  still  apparently 
enjoyed  good  health  ;  but  more  or  less  of  them  continoed 
to  fall  sick  for  the  length  of  time  we  have  mentioned,  after 
which  not  a  single  case  we  believe  occurred.  The  subjects 
of  disease,  it  is  well  known^  although  they  may  be  equally 
exposed  to  the  causes,  are  not  alike  susceptible  to  the  recep'^ 
tion,  or  rather  to  the  effect  of  those  causes.  The  powers  of 
the  system  of  one  may  throw  off  the  miasmatic  virus  of  the 
atmosphere  for  a  time,  and  at  length  become  affected,  while 
another  will  immediately  suffer  from  its  poisonous  influence. 
As  no  new  case  occurred  after  two  weeks  from  the  period 
when  the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  pestilential  atmos- 
phere of  their  cells,  and  of  course,  from  any  possible  chance 
of  receiving  into  the  system  the  noxious  miasm  to  which  they 
were  then  subjected,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  fair  presumption, 
that  it  required  that  length  of  time  for  the  cause  to  operate 
upon  the  system  before  its  effects  would  be  shown. 

In  concluding  this  report  we  may  here  remark,  that  from 
the  nature  of  papers  of  this  kind,  we  are  obliged  to  speak  in 
general  terms  ;  and  also,  that  from  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  persons  who  come  under  our  care,  the  diseases  require 
in  most  instances,  a  plan  of  treatment  that  may  not  seem  to 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance,  to  be  cor- 
rect practice,  or  as  being  applicable  to  the  cases  of  respecta- 
ble private  patients.  The  diseases  of  a  large  majority  of 
Dispensary  patients,  are  either  directly  or  remotely  produced, 
or  in  some  way  affected  by  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  The  influence  of  such  habits,  and  the  consequent 
misery  attendant,  upon  such  a  course  of  life,  need  only  to  be 
mentioned,  for'  to  roost  they  are  well  known.  But  although 
the  plan,  of  treatment  may  from  these  circumstances  be  some- 
what peculiar,  still  the  principles  of  medical  practice,  if  cor- 
rect, we  conceive  are  always  the  same ;  but  observation  and 
judgment  are  necessary  to  make  a  right  application  of  them, 
and  so  to  modify  our  treatment  of  diseases,  that  it  may  be 
suited  to  the  cases  before  us,  governed  as  they  may  be  by 
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idiosyncragies,  temperaments,  habitSi  and  lodal  peculiarities. 
There  is  no  sach  thing  as  invariable  rules  in  praetice.  How 
can  there  be,  when  no  two  cases  are  exactly  alike  f  Many 
symptoms  are  as  peculiar  as  the  constitutions  of  men  are  dis^ 
similar,  and  even  where  there  appears  to  be  tbe  greatest  simi- 
larity, there  are  shades  of  difference  which,  as  they  are  by 
close  examination  capable  of  being  distinguished,  may  arise 
fiom  causes  that  require  a  mode  of  treatment,  that  at  first 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  If  then  we  do  not  sufficient- 
ly particulariie,  it  is  because  we  can  here  only  give  sketches 
of  what  falls  under  our  notice,  leaving  the  outline  to  be  filkd 
up  by  the  good  sense  and  discrimination  of  others. 


Abt.  VII.     Cfue  of  Tetaniis  mccessfitUy  treated.  By  Geo.  Rbi- 
BBNAUH,  M.  D.  of  Lebanon,  Penn. 

C.  K.  setat.  14,  a  servant  of  Mr.  J.  B.  residing  about  two 
miles  from  this  place,  in  August  last,  while  overheated,  im- 
prudently went  into  the  cellar  and  remained  there  several 
hours,  with  a  view,  as  she  said,  of  cooling  herself. 

A  few  days  after  she  complained  of  a  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  a  sense  of  uneasiness 
about  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  a  stiffness  about  the  back  part 
of  the  neck,  together  with  a  difficolty  of  swallowing,  and  some 
febrile  excitement.  In  short,  every  organ  of  voluntary  motion 
appeared  to  have  suffered  more  or  less,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  jaw  became  so  rigidly  contracted  as  unequivocally  to 
characterise  trismus. 

An  empiric  was  now  desired  to  visit  her,  who  pronounced  it 
a  very  anomalous  affection,  and  prescribed  his  usual  balsamic 
remedies.  He  continued  to  attend  her  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
when  owing  to  the  interposition  of  her  friends,  I  was  requested 
to  see  her.  When  I  first  saw  her,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  her  body  was  such,  that  she  could  not  bend  herself  in  any 
direction,  but  was  perfectly  stiff,  and  her  jaws  were  so  firmly 
locked,  that  she  was  then,  and  bad  been  for  nearly  a  week, 
unable  to  take  even  liquid  nourishment.  _         . 
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For  several  days  before  I  was  called,  she  had  been  repeatedly 
sened  with  convaUioos  of  ibe  opisihotonot  kind,  whidi  hadl 
drawn  her  body  backwards  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  sap- 
ported  by  the  head  and  heels. 

The  spasms  were  unattended  with  vioknt  pain,  and  gene- 
rally continoed  for  several  minutes,  and  returned  at  intervals 
of  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  her  countenance  was 
hideously  distorted,  her  respiration  hurried,  and  her  poise 
contracted  and  irregular. 

From  her  emaciation  and  debility  being  great,  I  ordered 
Madeira  wine  to  be  plentifully  given  her,  smd  prescribed 
dram  doses  every  two  hours  of  equal  parts  of  tinctnrm  opii 
and  spts.  terebinth.  Upon  my  next  visit  I  had  the  pleaaare 
of  finding  a  considerable  abatement  in  the  symptoms.  She 
could  open  her  mouth  near  half  an  inch,  and  complained  of 
no  pain,  and  could  take  some  spoon  victuals.  She  took  near 
two  quarts  of  wine  in  twenty-four  hours,  which  was  conveyed 
into  her  stomach  through  the  aperture  by  the  loss  of  two  of 
her  teeth. 

By  a  rigid  perseverance  of  the  remedies  for  better  than  a 
month,  the  spasms  entirely  left  her,  and  she  was  gradually 
restored,  by  the  use  of  ionict  and  a  nourishing  diet,  to  her 
wonted  health. 


Akt.  VIII.  Cases  UhtstraHng  the  Effects  cf  Ergot  in  MenarrhagUt. 
Bj  John  B.  Mish,  M.  D.  of  Lebanon,  Penn.. 

Although  greH  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  powers 
of  the  ergot  in  parturition — some  highly  extolling  it,  others 
considering  it  perfectly  useless,  aq^  there  are  even  some  who 
deprecate  its  employment,  and  go  so  far  as  to  pronounce  it 
the  ptdvis  ad  mortem — ^yet  we  believe  it  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded, that  when  timely  and  judiciously  administered,  it  f^ 
one  of  omr  most  important  therapeutical  agents,  not  only  in 
expediting  labour,  bnt  also  in  restraining  hemorrhagies  from 
the  uterus.  ^  r^         T    ■ 
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Hvfimg  derived  essential  benefit  from  it  in  menatrkagiaf  I 
shall  relate  the  following  cases  of  the  many  in  which  I  have* 
witnessed  it,  to  fulfil  the  indication  for  which  it  was  prescribed. 

Case  1. — In  the  month  of  March  182G,  I  was  desired  to  visit 
Mrs.  £•  C.  residing  about  five  miles  from  this  place,  who, 
upon  inquiry,  1  found  had  been  subject  to  mcnorrhagia  for 
some  time,  and  that  in  her  present  attack  a  practitioner  in  her. 
neighbourhood  had  unavailingly  tried  the  usual  remedies, 
together  with  the  tampon.  As  the  discharge  continued  to  be 
profuse,  and  as  debility  was  considerable,  I  conceived  it  a 
favourable  case  for  the  trial  of  the  secale  comutum.  I  ac- 
cordingly left  eight  powders,  each  containing  five  grains,  with 
directions  that  one  should  be  given  every  hour.  Upon  my 
next  visit  I  was  assured  that  she  had  not  taken  the  first  pow- 
der thirty  minutes  before  the  dbcharge  had  been  partially 
arrested,  and  that  after  using  the  others  it  had  entirely  ceased. 
She  has  since  had  several  slight  attacks,  but  invariably  found 
relief  by  taking  grain  doses  of  the  secale  in  the  form  of  pills, 
three  or  four  in  a  day.  Her  health  is  now  perfectly  re-estab- 
lished, which  had  suflered  much  from  menorrhagia  for  several 
years. 

Case  2. — Miss  M.  L.  was,  on  the  3d  day  of  May  last,  at- 
tacked with  menorrhagia,  and  as  the  discharge,  although  pro- 
fuse, was  permitted  to  be  unchecked,  owing  to  the  supersti- 
tious opinion  imbibed  by  her  mother  that  serious  consequences 
would  result  if  remedies  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  it,  until  her  debility  became  so  alarmingly  great 
that  I  wag  requested  to  visit  her.  When  I  saw  her,  I  found 
her  strength  greatly  prostrated,  her  respiration  difficult,  her 
extremities  cold,  and  her  pulse  small  and  very  weak«  EUiting 
taken  some  powders  of  ergot  with  me,  I  left  six  of  five  grains 
each,  which  I  ordered  to  bt  taken  every  hour.  After  the  third 
was  administered,  the  discharge  was  checked;  and  with  a 
yvtw  of  preventing  a  recurrence,  I  directed  the  remaining 
powders  to  be  given  that  day.  Since  Ihen  she  has  been  i^gfu- 
lar,  both  ns  !•  time  «nd  quantity,  in  her  menstrual  periods, 
nnd  has  enjoyed  good  health. 
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AmT.  IX.    SupplemeiU  to  the  aceaunt  of  same  of  the  LmuUic  Asy^ 
bme  of  the  United  States.    By  T.  Rombyv  Bsck,  MLD. 

After  the  paper  od  this  subject  had  passed  through  the 
press,  we  received  from  Dr.  Todd,  through  the  kind  offices  of 
Dr.  Tully,  of  Albany,  the  reports  (in  manuscript)  for  the 
second  and  fourth  years  of  the  Connecticut  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  following  abstract  is  taken  from  them,  and  we 
hare  also  added  such  corrections  to  the  statements  on  pages 
195, 196,  and  197i  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  additioii* 
al  returns. 

Admitted.  Males.    Fetndei.  Iktat. 

3nd  year  ending  April  1,  1826.  36 

4th  year  ending  April  1, 1828.  18  22  40 

Total  admitted  from  April  1 ,  1834,  to  April  1, 1828.  157 
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2nd  year  not  specified 

4th  year 
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40 

Sod  year  not  specified. 
4th  year, 

MaiAa  exdtans, 

despondent 

finrox 

demens 

ilBbecffis 

epetoi 


Species  of  Insanity. 


9 
7 
6 
S 
5 
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Melancholia  attonita 

coroplacens 
despondens 
eorabunda 
Idiotism 


3 
3 
1 
1 
2 

40 
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Causes. 
4th  year» 
Hereditary,       --        -        •        -        -        -4 

Constitutional,           ------  2 

PredisposiiioQ  excited  by  varioas  cavses,      -        -  4 

Congenital,  (Idioiifoi)         -        -        ...  | 

Bodily  disease,          ......  1 

Hepatic  Disease,        --..-.  a 

Following  lypbos,              .....  1 

Slmctaral  disease  of  die  brain,             •        .        -  2 
Paerperal,         --*---.! 

Religious  anxiety,  or  exaltation,            -        .        •  4 

Excessive  mental  application,      -        ...  2 

Domestic  troubles,              .        -        ...  3 

Death  of  friends,                 I 

Failure  in  business,    ......  3 

Intemperance,            --....  4 

Jealousy,  .•.----i 

Disappointed  affection,        .....  1 

ExcesMve  excitation  on  a  return  from  a  long  voyage,  1 

Unknown,         - 2 

40 

Results  of  treatment.    For  the  sake  of  presenting  this 
clearly,  we  shall  give  the  returns  of  each  year. 


Recent  Cat**. 

Chronic  Catei. 

,2V>la/. 

MmUud  1st  Tear, 
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32 

44 

2nd  Tear, 

16 

20 

36 

3d  Tear, 

23 

14 

37 

4th  Tear, 

26 

14 

40 

77  80  167 
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wummnv  cAMWi.  chronic  cases. 


l8t  Year 
2nd  Year, 
8d  Year, 
4th  Year, 


DISCHASOED. 


.1 


5 
12 
25 
21 


63 
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2(2 


8 
15 
26 
23 


72 


PI8CHABGED. 
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18 


19|i5jl3|4;60|20 


^^ 


1220 
2020 


16 


1020 


Admiiied  during  the  four  years  ending  April  1,  1828,        1 57 
Of  which. 

Recovered  72 

Much  improved,  23 

Improved,  16 

Unimproved,  15 
Died,  6- 

Remaining  April  1,  1828. 


-132 
25 

157 


Recovered,  CaUeiimal  proportioiu 
Whole  number  admitted,    157         72  45-86 

Recent  caseg,  77        63  81*81 

Chronic  cases,  80  9  11*25 


The  comparative  success  of  each  year  will  be  seen  in  its 
table,  and  in  particular,  the  great  success  in  recent  cases  dn* 
ring  the  third  year.  It  is  notwithstanding  greater  in  the 
fourth,  (being  as  91  to  91|)  from  the  following  circumstance 
mentioned  in  the  report.  ''  Five  of  the  recent  cases  have 
beeii^  admitted  only  within  14  days,  and  cannot  be  properly 
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considered  id  any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  recoveries.'* 
This  leaves,  of  those  remaining  from  the  third  year  and  ad- 
mitted during  the  fourth  23,  of  which  21  were  cured. 

As  to  the  chronic  cases,  Dr.  Todd  remarks,  ''  the  institution 
is  thronged  with  incurable  patients,  who  after  all  attempts  for 
their  restoration  have  been  baffled,  and  all  hope  of  recovery 
extinguished,  are  placed  there  by  their  friends,  solely  with  a 
view  to  their  comfort  and  safety.  This  forlorn  and  irreme- 
diable class  of  patients,  has  constituted  during  the  past  year, 
two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  our  chronic  cases,  leaving 
only  ten  out  of  thirty  cases,  which  could  with  any  propriety 
be  ranked  among  the  subjects  of  curative  treatment.  Three 
out  of  the  ten  have  recovered,  affording  a  ratio  of  recovery, 
equivalent  to  thirty  per  centum.^^  During  the  third  year, 
making  a  similar  allowance  for  incurable  patients,  the  ratio 
was*twenty-siz  per  centum. 

T.  R.  B. 
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Art.  1.  Pathological  Anatomy.  The  tost  course  of  Xjlvirr 
BioHAT,  from  an  autographic  manuscript  of  P,  A,  B^clard ; 
with  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  cf  bicHAT.  By  F.  Q. 
BoissEAu,  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  ofMediciae  of  Paris 
and  Madrid,  of  the  Medical  Societv  of  Emolatioa  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Joseph  ToeNO}  Student  of  Medicine. 
Phikdeif/hia,  1627.  8to,  pp«  2S2. 

2.  Manuel  of  Pathology ,  containing  the  symptoms^  diagnosis  and 
morbid  characters  of  diseases;  together  with  an  exposition 
of  the  diferent  methods  of  examinatUm,  applicable  to  mections 
qf  the  heady  tthest^  and  abdtnnen.  By  L.  MiaTiNET»  D.  M.P. 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Translated,  with  notes 
and  additions.  By  Jones  Quain,  A.  B.  Demonstrator  of  Anato- 
my at  tbo  Mediea)  Skhool,  Aldersgate-street.  Philadelpbiai  1 927«. 
pp.  30i. 

The  life  of  Bicbat  forms  a  memorable  em  iq  the  history  of 
medicine.  Though  not  without  defects,  his  works  must  ever 
be  ranked  among  the  noblest  productions  of  the  human 
mind»  As  specimens  of  natural  science,  his  General  Ant$* 
tomy^  aad  Reisarches  on  J^ffo  and  Deaths  are  aDqoefttaonabi j 
unrivalled  in  richness  of  facts,  felicity  of  detail,  and  prigi- 
nality  of  generali^tion.  Bicbat  fortunately  lived  at  a  period 
the  most  auspicious  fpr  the  successful  ex^urtion  of  his  superior 
talents.  Anatomy,  atthat  time,  pesentpd  a  vast  aecumulattoq 
of  materials,  rotighly  cast  together,  and  waiting  the  haod  of  a 
matter  to  mould  them  into  a  symtf^trical  form*  The  genius 
of  Bichat  was  happily  adapted  to  this  work  |  aad  k  is  due  to 
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,  bis  fame  to  confess,  that  he  more  than  accomplished  it.  In- 
deed, in  respect  to  extent  of  original  and  valuable  research,  how 
few,  very  few,  have  equalled  him  f  Anterior  'to  Harvey, 
Bonetus,  and  Sydenham,  there  is  scarcely  one  whose  name  is 
worthy  of  being  mentioned.  Of  those  that  flourished  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  course  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who,  but  Morgagni,  Baglivi,  Hoflmann, 
Hunter,  Haller,  Bordeu,  Pinel,  and  one  or  two  others,  can 
be  said  to  have  materially  contributed  to  establish  physiology 
and  pathology  upon  a  solid  and  enduring  basis  f  Even  these, 
great  and  invaluable  as  were  their  services,  were  but  pioneers 
in  the  march  of  science,  preparing  the  way  for  him,  whose 
glory  it  was  to  illustrate  the  commencement  of  the  present 
agCji  by  unfolding,  in  a  manner  entirely  original,  the  inti- 
mate structpre,  properties,  and  functions  of  the  primary 
tissues  of  the  human  body,  and  classifying  them  according 
to  their  analogies.  In  thus  creating  General  Anatomy^  Bichat 
gave  to  medicine  a  character  approaching  somewhat  to  that 
of  an  exact  science.  The  influence  of  his  writings  is,  at 
present,  every  where  seen ;  and  we  do  not  perhaps  deviate 
iirom  the  truth  in  saying,  that  the  principal  improvements 
made  in  pathology  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  have 
resulted  from  inquiries  pursued  according  to  his  method  of 
investigating  the  phenomena  of  the  body  in  health  and 
disease. 

Although  the  works  of  Bichat,  published  during  his  life, 
contain  numerous  references  to  the  changes  produced  by 
disease  in  the  difierent  organs  and  textures  of  the  body,  it  is 
only  in  the  volume  before  us  that  we  are  presented  with  a  con- 
nected view  of  his  researches  into  pathological  anatomy. 
The  reader  will  peruse  in  this  work,  to  use  the  language  of 
Boissean,  many  ideas  which  have  become  a  kind  of  public 
property,  imd  the  origmality  of  which  is  given  to  others,  not 
to  Bichat. 

We  are  told,  in  an  advertisement,  by  the  Editor,  Bailliere, 
that  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Beclard,  he  became  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  manuscript  written  in  his  own  hand,  of  the  last 
course  of  Bichaf  b  lectures,  and  that  he  consulted  with  several 
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eDUghtened  physicians  with  respect  to  its  publication.  They 
all  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  smallest  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  a  man  who  had  rendered  such  eminent  services 
to  science  and  humanity,  should  be  collected  with  religious 
care;  that  the  public  would  eagerly  seek  the  completion  of  a 
course  of  lectures,  during  the  delivery  of  which  Bichut 
spent  the  last  hours  of  his  valuable  life  ;  and  lastly,  that  it 
would  be  a  supplement  full  of  interest  to  all  the  editions  of  his 
writings.  These  considerations  determined  Bailliere  to  pre- 
sent the  work  to  the  public,  and  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the 
salutations  of  the  profession. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination, 
or  extentive  analysis  of  this  interesting  volume*  In  fact,  the 
matter  contained  in  it  does  not  admit  of  being  reduced  to  an 
abstract  sufficiently  brief  for  publication  in  this  joamaL 
The  most  we  can  do  is,  to  present  our  readers  with  a  general 
idea  of  its  contents,  and  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  are  treated* 

The  work  opens  with  a  discourse  strictly  introductory,  vx 
which,  after  stating  the  objects  of  medicine,  and  the  mode  in 
which  diseases  admit  of  being  divided  into  natural  classes,  a 
rapid  view  is  taken  of  the  leading  pathological  doctrines  which 
have  prevailed  from  Hippocrates  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  author  justly  remarks,  that  we  may  distinguish 
two  classes  of  physicians ;  those  who  have  only  observed, 
and  those  who  to  observation  have  added  post  mortem  exami- 
nations. The  former  are  very  numerous,  the  latter  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  number,  and  are  only  to  be  met  with  in 
the  last,  apd  we  may  add,  in  the  present  century.  The 
practical  bearing  of  this  truth  on  the  interests  of  humanity, 
is  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  The  distinction  alluded  to, 
however,  will  continue  so  long  as  the  indolence  of  physicians 
and  the  prejudices  of  tlie  world  are  opposed  to  the  dissection 
of  the  dead.  But  these  obstacles  to  the  advancement  of 
our  art  it  is  hoped  will  one  day  be  for  ever  removed. 

Thfi  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  chapters,  and  these 
again  into  articles  treating,  of  particular  subjects.  In  the 
first  chapter  the  author  confines  himself  to  some  general  obseri- 
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vations  on  autopsic  examinations.  He  especially  adverts  to 
the  lesions  of  organs  produced  by  different  diseases,  and  also 
to  the  several  modes  in  which  life  is  extinguished. 

Among  the  appearances  observed  on  dissection,  he  mentions 
one  which  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  He  says,  *^if  a 
patient  dies  in  a  syncope^  no  traces  (^  blood  are  to  be  found  in 
the  6ratn."  If  such  be  the  fact,  and  who  can  doubt  it,  when 
coming  from  such  authority,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  some  physiologists,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  brain,  in  its  ordinary  state  in  life  and  death,  is  never  in- 
creased or  diminished^  but  always  the  same;  owing,  1st,  to 
the  bony  case  of  the  head  being  unalterable  in  its  dimensions, 
and  2d,  to  the  incompressibility  of  the  brain  and  blood  f 
That  nature  has  carefully  provided  against  the  occurrence  of 
a  vacuum  in  the  cranial  cavity,  under  every  circumstance 
that  can  possibly  happen,  no  one  will  question.  If  the  brain 
always  occupy  the  same  space,  or,  in  other  words,  be  abso- 
lutely or  inappreciably  incompressible,  as  it  is  said  has  been 
proved  by  experiment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  brain  can  never  vary,  it  must  be  the  same,  whether 
the  patient  die  of  syncope  or  apoplexy.  Now  the  appear- 
ance of  the  brain  after  death  from  syncope,  as  stated  by 
Bichat,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  that  which  every  anatomist 
has  seen  after  death  from  apoplexy ;  and  hence  it  may  be 
asked,  how  it  happens  that  in  the  former  case,  the  brain  ap- 
pears exsangueous,  whilst  in  the  latter,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
deposits  of  blood  from  extravasation,  its  membranes  and  sub- 
stance appear  excessively  engorged  ? 

The  second  and  third  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  order  to  be  followed  in  pathological  anatomy, 
and  to  the  alterations  of  the  fluids.  In  treating  of  the  fluids, 
the  author,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  enquiries,  divides  them 
into  two  classes,  1st,  those  which  exist  in  a  normal  state,  and 
2d,  those  which  are  found  in  a  pathological  state.  The  fluids 
which  exist  in  the  natural  state  he  divides  into  three  kinds, 
the  circulating^  the  secreted^  and  the  exhaled.  His  views  of 
'"  nathology  of  the  circulating  fluids  ar^  stated  in  the  fol- 
g  terms : 
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"  Nothing  as  yet,  very  g^eneral,  can  be  Baid  on  the  changes  of  the  natare 
of  the  blood  in  diseases ;  on  this  subject  we  are  confined  to  a  few  facts. 
All  diseases  marked  by  strength,  sach  as  inflammation,  present  in  the 
blood  which  is  drawn  during  life,  a  bufTy  fibrous  coat,  called  pleuritic. 
*  We  know  that  physicians  who  have  admitted  the  thickening  of  the  blood, 
hare  made  use  of  this  coat  to  explain  the  diverse  phenomena;  but  the  pan 
they  have  caused  it  to  act  is  entirely  illusory.  It  is  only  formed  when  the 
blood  is  out  of  its  vessels.  However,  it  seems  oflen  that  the  blood  partici- 
pates in  the  malady  without  our  knowing  precisely  its  mode  of  influence. 
In  all  protracted  diseases,  the  blood  loses,  in  part,  its  coagulating  property 
and  assumes  opposite  characters.  In  putrid  fevers  does  it  putrefy  in  reali- 
ity  ?  Authors  have  exaggerated  respecting  this ;  but  the  prostration  of 
ftreng^h,  the  facility  with  which  the  cadaver  putrefies  in  these  diseases, 
every  thing  seems  to  prove  that  the  putrefying  principle  has  passed  even 
into  the  blood.  It  is  also  evident  that  in  local  afiections,  the  humours  have 
a  tendency  to  putrefy  before  the  death  of  the  solids.  In  the  inflammation 
which  terminates  in  gangrene,  ordinarily  the  fetid  smell  is  exhaled  before 
the  solids  are  in  a  state  of  mortification. 

**  As  to  the  other  alteVations  of  the  blood,  there  are  many  which  it  would 
be  diificult  to  classify  under  atoy  general  heads.  In  jaundice  the  blood 
takes  on  a  yellowish  colour.  In  general,  in  all  diseases  it  is  the  blood 
which  colours  the  lips  and  cheeks,  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  each  of  them, 
and  which  enables  us  often  to  recognise  them. 

*^  From  all  this  we  must  conclude  that  the  fluids  almost  always  partici- 
pate in  the  diseases  of  the  solids.  The  general  contenttiiy  which  seems  to 
be  wanting  in  certain  oases,  would  suffice  to  make  us  think  so.  As  to  the 
other  circulating  fluids,  they  also  most  probably  are  altered,  but  we  know 
less  about  them.^— pp.  24,  £5. 

The'subject  of  the  fourth  chapter  is  inflammation.  Under 
this  head  Bichat  first  adverts  to  the  diflerent  organizations  of 
diflferent  parts  of  the  body,  and  afterwards  gives  a  general 
description  of  phlogosis,  the  characters  of  which  he  says 
vary  according  to  two  principal  circumstances  ;  1st,  according 
to  the  diseases  with  which  it  is  complicated,  and  2d,  accord- 
ing to  the  system  or  tissue  in  which  it  is  located.  Though 
these  circumstances  were  noticed,  in  a  general  way,  by  Hunter 
and  Pinel,  it  is  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  Bichat,  we  are 
indebted  for  the  facilities  which  have  enabled  us  to  extend 
and  systematise  our  knowledge  of  the  modifications  of  inflam- 
mations. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  work  relate  to  the  pa- 
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thological  anatomy  of  the  elementary  textures,  of  which  the 
body  is  composed.  These  textures,  excepting  those  which 
compose  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  are  generalized,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find  them  in  the  author's 
General  Anatomy,  being  comprised  in  the  following  systems, 
viz.  the  serous,  mucous,  cellular,  glandular,  cutaneous,  mus- 
cular, arterial,  venous,  nervous,  absorbent,  fibrous,  synovial, 
cartilaginous,  medullary,  osseous,  pilous,  and  epidermoid. 

In  treating  of  these  systems,  the  author  points  out  the 
idiopathic  and  sympathetic  disorders  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, enumerates  the  diverse  morbid  phenomena  which  occur 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  system,  and  exhibits  the  ana- 
tomical changes  produced  in  each  by  disease. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  body  of  the  work  will  exemplify 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  subjects  are  treated.  The 
author  begins  with  the  serous  system  whieh,  as  is  well  known, 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  membranes  that  cover 
the  exterior  of  several  organs.  Speaking  of  the  inflammation 
of  these  membranes,  he  observes : 

'*  Few  systems,  if  we  except  the  mucous  and  tbe  cellular,  are  oftener  in- 
flamed than  tbe  serous;  but  all  the  membranes  which  compose  this  system 
are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it ;  the  following  is  their  order  in  this  respect: 
1st,  the  pleura;  2d,  the  peritoneum,  3d,  the  pericardium,  4th«  tbe  tunica 
vaginalis,  and  lastly,  the  least  frequent  of  all,  the  arachnoid. 

"  Here,  the  causes  of  inflammation  are  extremely  yaried :  in  g^eneral, 
we  shall  never  pay  any  attention  to  remote  causes ;  amoog^  the  proximate 
ones  is  particularly  the  suppression  of  transpiration ;  this  is  especiaUy  tbe 
case  with  regard  to  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum.  These  causes  act,  not 
on  the  afiected  membrane,  but  on  the  neighbouring'  organs.  When  the 
disease  is  developed,  these  are  the  characters  which  distinguish  it:  at  first 
it  is  accompanied  with  all  the  general  phenomena ;  fever,  chills, sweating; 
in  general,  it  is  singularly  variable.  A  very  sudden  attack  is  manifested 
by  an  excessive  pain  of  the  part,  as  we  see  in  pleurisy.  ]n  no  system  it 
the  pain  more  keen ;  the  stages  succeed  each  other  with  an  astonishing 
rapidity  ;  in  three  or  four  days  the  disease  is  determined :  moreover,  tbe 
concomitant  fever,  which  is  slight  in  the  affections  of  other  parts,  is  here 
very  intense,  and  the  danger  is  always  more  manifest.  This  inflammation 
influences  also  the  condition  of  the  organs  which  it  covers ;  besides,  tbeat 
^   -^oms  vary  singularly." — p.  37, 
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Bichat  thinks  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  condition  of  the 
inflamed  serous  membranes  during  life.  Nevertheless,  he  says, 
in  the  operation  of  hernia,  and  in  certain  e:cperiments  on  dogs, 
the  peritoneum  has  been  observed  in  a  state  of  inflammation ; 
it  was  then  extremely  red.  On  the  subject  of  adhesions  of 
the  serous  surfaces,  he  makes  the  following  observations. 

"  iDflammatloD  in  (bis  system,  as  in  erery  other  part  of  the  body,  gOM 
through  the  same  series  of  stages,  if  we  except  adhesion,  which  exclosive- 
Ij  belongs  to  it  This  phenomena  has  without  doubt  its  origin  in  the  serous 
membranes,  from  the  suppression  for  a  considerable  time,  of  the  fluid  which 
was  exhaled  before,  caused  by  the  inflammation  which  permits  the  two  sur« 
fsLces  of  the  membranes  to  contract  adhesions.  This  termination  accom- 
paniea  alirays  those  by  resolution.  These  adhesions.. are  of  twa  kinds: 
some  have  for  means  of  union  a  species' of  albuminous  matter,  in  the  form 
of  a  false  membrane ;  the  adhesions,  properly  so  called,  are  those  in  which 
the  two  membranes  seem  to  blend  themselves  at  their  surfaces. 

**  All  serous  membranes  are  not  equally  susceptible  of  this  adhesion. 
The  pleura  presents  this  phenomena  in  two  thirds  of  the  cadavers  exara- 
ioed  in  the  dissecting  rooms.  Next  in  order  comes  the  peritoneum,  which 
sometimes  adheres  to  the  diaphragm  and  to  the  liver,  seldom  to  the  intes* 
tines ;  then  follows  successively  the  pericardium,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
the  arachnoid. 

*^  We  see  by  this  gradation,  that  those  which  are  most  susceptible  of  in- 
flaroation  present,  most  commonly,  adhesions.  These  are  of  four  kinds ; 
in  the  first,  the  two  parts  are  so  very  intimately  united  that  we  Cannot  dis- 
tinguish them.  The  pericardium  having  been  found  in  this  state,  has 
caused  doubts  to  arise  about  its  existence.  In  the  second  species,  the 
membranes  are  united  in  a  more  loose  manner;  in  the  third,  there  are  a 
multitude  of  small  fibrous  prolongations,  which  extend  from  one  surface  to 
the  other.  In  the  fourth,  there  are  also  bands,  but  larger,  flat,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner,  that  one  would  think  them  natural.  Can  we  «•-' 
certain  during  life  these  kinds  of  adhesions  ?  Writers  have  described  as  a 
sign  the  constancy  of  the  pain ;  but  this  only  indicates  the  remainder  ofin- 
flammatiun,  which  lasts  more  or  less  time.  Besides,  this  aflection  is  often- 
times without  danger. ** — pp.  S8. 

Among  the  terminations  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
teroas  membranes,  the  author  particularly  notices  chronic  in- 
flammation. The  relation  of  this  form  of  disease  to  dropsies 
is  thus  commented  upon. 

**  Moreorer,  the  effects  of  these  slow  inflammations  in  the  seroos  mem- 
branes, are,  an  obscure  pain  and  analogous  symptoms  which  often  deceir« 
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ut  in  iregard  to  their  4nie  nature,  because  formerly  phyticiuM  atteaied 
only  to  the  dropsy  they  pitdnced.  There  is  alirays  more  or  less  derange- 
ment in  the  organs  which  they  corer.  A  reroailkable  effect  of  these  in* 
flamraationiy  is  a  real  dropsy  augmented  by  exhalation.  When  these  drop- 
sies hare  reached  their  last  period,  it  is  often  difficult  to  perceire  whence 
ttiey  proceed,  and  to  decide  whether  they  are  produced  by  the  affectioo  of 
a  neighbouring  organ,  or  by  that  of  the  membrane  itself.  We  must  haTd 
recourse  to  the  preceding  circumstances ;  for,  symptomatic  dropsy  begins 
▼ery  differently  from  the  idiopathic.  Besides,  as  we  have  already  obsenred, 
almost  ahrajs  in  that  dropsy  which  depends  on  the  organs,  the  cellular  tis- 
sue is  infiltrated^  whilst  in  the  other,  the  serosity  is  confined  to  the  carity 
of  the  membrane.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  encysted  drop- 
sies."— ^p,  40. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  the  mucous  system,  occupies 
a  considerable  part  of  the  present  work*  This  system,  eitend- 
ing  throughout  the  hollow  organs  which  have  external 
openings,  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  economy,  and  is 
exceedingly  liable  to  disease.  The  affection  to  which  it  H 
most  subject  is  inflammation.  On  this  subject  Bichat  ob* 
^rves  : 

'<  The  distinctire  characters  of  the  mucous  inflammations,  first  depend 
on  the  manner  they  begin,  and  their  close  relation  to  the  different  states 
of  the  skin.  They  are  almost  always  produced  by  sudden  changes  of  the 
atmosphere;  hence,  colds  or  catarrhs,  coryzse,  &c.  This  close  sympathy 
is  equally  evident  in  other  mucous  affections.  Indeed,  we  know  that  ft 
cold  application  on  the  temples  stops  a  nasal  hemorrhage. 

**  Another  character  of  the  mucous  phlegtnasiae,  is  their  preTailing  fre- 
quently as  epidemic  diseases.  A  multitude  of  authors  hare  spoken  of  it. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  dysentery.  This  character  causes  these 
inflammations  to  differ  essentially  from  the  serous  phlegmasia,  and  from 
those  of  all  the  other  systems.  Indeed  no  mention  has  e?er  been  made  of 
epidemic  of  phlegmon,  erysipelas,  &c. 

**  The  pain  in  these  inflammations  is  generally  less  intense  than  that  in 
all  others.  In  coryzee  there  is  only  obstruction.  Another  character  is 
that  they  are  almost  always  unaccompanied  with  that  swelling  of  the 
neighbouring  cellular  tissue,  which  we  observe  in  other  phlegmasise.  In 
dysentery  the  abdomen  is  never  distended  as  in  enteritis.  As  to  redness, 
it  cannot  be  determined,  since,  in  a  normal  state,  it  varies  according  to  the 
condition  in  which  the  mucous  membranes  are  found.  However,  it  seems 
that  this  redness  is  always  augmented.  One  can  judge  of  it  by  analogy 
from  the  jnflff'?"'"*!'^'^  of  the  month.    Seldom  is  there  any  ooiicomitaot 
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ftfot ;  tod,  sboQld  it  exist,  it  is  oeirer  very  ioteoif .  Moreover,  mucous* 
pblegmasiiB  can  be  complicated  with  all  the  inldadies  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  articlee  of  complications  of  the  diseases  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes.^— p.  62. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  happily  elucidated  byBichat 
than  hemorrhages.  He  regards  them  as  generally  produced  by 
exhalation. 


**  All  physicians,  till  now,  had  considered  them  in  too  abstracted  a  man- 
ner, without  observing  that,  what  is  true  with  regard  to  hemorrhage 
of  one  part,  is  not  so  with  respect  to  that  of  another.  All  the  ideas  of  the 
mechaniciant,  who  hare  explained  hemorrhages  by  obstruction,  have  been 
overturned  by  Stahl,  who  has  considered  mattbr  in  a  manner  too  abstracted 
and  metaphysical. 

^*  We  shall  classify  the  hemorrhages  of  the  mucous  membranes  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  in  which  they  occur :  however,  they  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  classes ;  namely,  those  from  rupture,  and  those  from  exhalation. 

<*  Hemorrhages  by  exhalation  may  happen  wherever  exhalants  termi- 
nate; and  indeed  they  hare  their  seat  in  mucous  surfaces.  The  nasal 
passages,  bronchise,  stomach,  intestines,  bladder,  Sm:.  may  be  the  seat  of 
them.  They  sometimes  happen  also  in  the  serous  membranes ;  for  we 
sometimes  fiod  a  bloody  serosity  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  certain  cadaTers. 
We  meet  with  them  also  in  the  cellular  tissue ;  such  are  those  which  produce 
scorbutic  spots.  Those  of  the  skin  are  of  a  rare  occurrence,  but  not 
without  example.  Finally,  glands  have  often  been  observed  to  exhale 
bk>od. 

*^  Hemorrhages  by  exhalation,  in  the  mucous  membranes,  as  elsewhere, 
are  of  two  species,  passive  and  active.  They  are  active  when  they  are 
accompanied  with  developemcnt  of  the  vital  forces ;  thus  they  have  this 
character  in  the  nasal  passages,  when  we  remark  a  tickiiog  sensation, 
together  with  a  slight  pain  and  redness.  At  other  times  they  are  utterly 
passive,  as  when  they  are  met  with  at  ike  close  of  some  organic  affection 
characterized  by  debility. 

•*  As  to  the  state  of  the  parts,  after  death,  in  which  hemorrhage  takes 
place,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  natural  condition,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  ma- 
trix, in  iemales  dead  soon  after  menstruation.^— 64. 

The  particular  afiections  of  the  mucous  system  are  treated 
or  under  the  several  heads  of  aphthae,  fungi,  diseases  of  the 
conjunctiva,  pituitary  membrane,  mucous  taiembrane  of  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  larynx,  bronchise,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intet- 
tioes,    giant  penis,  urethra,   vagina,  womb   and    bladder. 
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Though  more  ample  details  on  these  subjects  may  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  pathologists  of  the  present  day,  yet  no 
one  can  read  the  volume  under  review,  without  perceiving 
that  much  of  that  which  is  claimed  by  them  as  original,  was 
publicly  taught  by  Bichat. 

The  cellular  tissue,  which  fills  up  the  interstices  between 
the  other  textures  of  the  body,  is  considered  by  the  author 
under  the  relation  of  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject.  He 
says: 

**  These  diseases  maj  be  classified  under  three  heads:  some,  idiopathic^ 
arise  there  spontaDeously,  and  mo  through  all  their  periods,  as  phleg^mon  ; 
some  others  depend  only  upon  the  continuity  of  this  tissue  with  some  pri- 
mitively diseased  structure,  as  cancer ;  finally  others,  are  purely  sympto- 
matic, as  leucophlegmasia,  which  is  produced  by  an  organic  derangement. 
This  distinction  is  real,  and  may  be  recognised  e?en  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient."— p.  100. 

With  regard  to  the  adipose  deposits  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane, the  following  are  the  views  of  the  author. 

**  Fat  may  be  abundant  or  may  be  wanting.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  aD 
appearance  of  plumpness.  When  this  embonpoint  is  not  very  considerable, 
hx  from  constituting  a  disease,  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  sign  of  health. 
Sometimes  the  fat  accumulates  in  so  great  a  quantity  that,  indeed,  it  pro- 
duces a  true  pathological  condition ;  but  still  there  exists  this  difference 
between  this  latter  state  and  anasarca,  that  excessive  fotness  does  not  kill 
the  patient ;  but  denotes  only  feebleness,  little  activity  when  in  motion, 
and  sometimes  exhaustion,  as  we  observe  in  eunuchs.  This  embonpoint  is 
developed  when  favoured  by  certain  circumstances ;  it  is  often  observed 
to  occur  from  the  age  of  forty  to  fifty,  and  also,  generally  in  those  persons 
who  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and  who  are  fond  of  good  living.  The  abdomen 
is  particularly  the  seat  of  this  accumulation  of  fat,  which  occurs  sometimes 
in  its  cavity,  and  sometimes  on  its  parietes.  This  condition  has  never  been 
observed  to  coincide  with  an  organic  affection.  The  other  parts  of  the 
body,  besides  the  al>domen,  may  also  become  loaded  with  fat,  such  as  the 
neck,  thorax,  and  extremities. 

**  Sometimes  fat  disappears  from  the  economy.  A  moderate  leanness 
never  constitutes  a  morbid  condition.  Nevertheless,  if  it  coincide  with  a 
state  of  feebleness,  then  it  is  ordinarily  the  symptom  of  an  organic  disorder, 
especially  in  the  lungs.  This  leanness  may  also  supervene  upon  sad 
panions ;  bat  does  it  then  depend  on  an  immediate  affection  of  the  oellalar 
^  ?    It  is  more  probable  that  it  snoceeds  some  organic  alteration. 
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Tifleot  Q^erotse,  obanf^e  of  tir,  want  of  nooritbmeBt,  mre  to  mtny  cauMs 
which  produco  leanoess.  Sometimes  leucophlec^asia  is  added  to  the  ema- 
oiatioo.** — p.  109. 

Id  the  chapter  oo  palmonary  diseases,  the  author  makes 
the  following  interesting  remarks  on  asphyxia. 

**  Afphyxict  may  be  referred  to  the  chapter  oo  the  diseases  of  the  longs. 
We  divide  them  into  two  general  classes:  1st,  those  caused  by  simple  de- 
priFation  of  air  which  takes  place  in  a  yacnum,  by  strangalation,  by  snb- 
cnertion,  ftc  And  Id,  those  which  are  produced  by  deleterious  gases,  as 
acote,  hydrogen,  exhalations  from  privies,  as  well  the  vapour  of  charcoaL 

"  Drowning  presents  the  following  phenomena :  the  lungs  are  more  or 
lest  gorged  with  blood ;  the  bronchias  contain  ordinarily  a  little  water,  we 
meet  at  the  same  time  with  a  g^eat  deal  of  mucus ;  we  also  sometimes 
find  foreign  bodies,  such  as  gravel.  The  heart  is  very  much  dilated  on 
the  right  side ;  the  veins  are  gorged  with  a  quantity  of  blood,  which  we 
And  alao  abundant  in  the  arteries ;  the  heat  disappears  suddenly,  whicli 
distinguishes  this  kind  of  asphyxia  from  all  others.  In  general,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cooling  of  divers  cadavers  is  always  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
kind  of  death,  and  consequently  we  should  boon  our  guard  never  to  decide 
too  hastily  on  the  period  at  which  the  patient  has  expired.  As  to  the  state 
of  the  capillary  system  in  drowning ;  on  the  external  surface  it  is  very 
cnnch  loaded  with  blood,  particularly  on  the  superior  parts  which  are  quite 
black,  whilst  the  inferior  extremities  are  very  little  coloured.  This  con- 
dition, especially  of  the  face,  agrees  very  well  with  the  facility  with  which 
these  same  little  vessels  retain  the  red  blood  whilst  alive.  The  brain  pre- 
sents also  vessels  very  much  engorged ;  as  to  its  substance,  it  is  in  its  ordi- 
nary condition. 

**  Strangulation  presents  nearly  the  same  disposition.  Nevertheless  the 
lungs  are  less  engorged  because  the  air  has  been  suddenly  stopped,  but  the 
veins  and  the  arteries  are  full ;  there  is  often  erection  of  the  penis,  without 
our  knowing  why. 

'<  In  asphyxia  produced  by  charcoal,  the  longs  are  more  or  less  engorged. 
If  the  death  has  been  slow,  they  are  very  much  so ;  and  if  it  is  suddea, 
very  little.  The  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  very  full.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  is  abundant,  the  blood  is  always  liquid.  Heat  is  preserved  for  a 
long  time  in  this  kind  of  asphyxia;  but  the  fluidity  of  the  blood  is  kept 
np  long  after  the  heat  has  escaped.  The  limbs  may  be  bent  with  the 
greatest  facility,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  kinds  of  deaths,  in 
whkih  state  much  strength  is  required  to  bend  them.  The  superior  parts 
are  somewhat  livid ;  there  is  a  peculiar  vivacity  of  the  eyes. 

**  As  to  the  other  kinds  of  asphyxia  produced  by  deleterious  gases,  death 
in  them  is  so  sudden,  that  the  lun^-s  are  very  little  engorged  with  blood: 
only  few  autopsic  examinations  have  been  as  yet  made  relative  to  this  kind 
of  death."— BicAoi,  pp.  149, 30. 
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The  work  of  MartiDet,  which  we  have  astociated  with  that 
of  Bichat  for  the  purpose  of  review,  is  an  exceedingly  valua- 
ble manual  of  pathology.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  which  is  intended  by  the  author  as  a  clinical  guide,  con- 
tains a  brief  statement  of  the  necessary  requisites  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  clinical  pursuits ;  and  a  detailed  account 
of  the  improvements,  which,  of  fate  years  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  methods  of  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  three 
great  cavities  of  the  human  body.  In  the  second  part,  care 
has  been  taken,  says  the  author,  to  give  in  a  condensed,  yet 
complete  form,  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  ob- 
server to  distinguish  diseases  from  one  another,  and  if  neces- 
sary, to  draw  up  with  precision  the  history  of  them  ;  to  this 
is  subjoined  an  enumeration  of  the  symptoms  of  the  difierent 
affections,  and  the  morbid  alterations  which  they  induce. 
The  office,  which  the  author  has  for  some  years  filled  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  has,  he  remarks,  afforded  him  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  verifying,  by  actual  observation,  the  truth  of  his 
statements.  The  work  is,  in  a  word,  a  systematic  complica- 
tion, made  up  of  the  author's  own  observations  and  the  valua- 
ble researches  of  Laennec,  Andral,  Lallemand,  Serres,  Louis^ 
Broussais,  Rostan,  Bertin,  Chomel,  Double,  Landre-Beauvais, 
Recamier  and  others. 

Though  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  full  analysis 
of  this  work,  we  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  transferring 
to  our  pages  a  few  paragraphs  illustrative  of  its  character  and 
value. 

The  first  part  commences  with  an  exposition  of  the  various 
methods  of  examination  used  in  medicine.  The  general 
method  applicable  to  all  diseases  is  laid  down  by  the  author 
with  great  precision.     He  observes  : 

**  It  wiU  here  be  asked,  what  course  should  be  punned  in  the  conduct  of 
our  researches  ?  Can  we  adhere  to  any  fixed  and  unifonn  plan  ?  Certainly 
not.  For  how  could  the  same  method  of  investigation  be  made  to  apply 
to  diseases  whose  seat  and  nature  are  totally  different?  Would  it  not  be 
absurd,  when  examining  a  case  of  effusion  into  the  brain,  to  proceed  in 
the  same  way  as  if  the  effusion  were  seated  in  the  thorax  ?  And  what  le- 
temblance  can  there  be  between  the  questions  addressed  to  a  person  wiUi 
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maligiiuit  ptutole,  and  one  labomiog  under  icirrhiis  of  the  stomach  ? 
Surely  the  meant  of  ascertaining  the  difference  between  small-pox  and 
▼aricella — ^between  hydrophobia  and  certain  nervous  affections  which  stim- 
ulate it,  must  be  yery  different  from  those  adopted,  when  we  want  to  dis- 
tinguish mania  from  arachnitis,  inflammation  of  the  stomach  from  perito- 
nitis, or  gout  from  articular  rheumatism.  For  it  would  eridently  be  irra- 
tional to  pursue  the  same  routine  of  examination  in  diseases,  so  totally 
different  in  their  seat,  nature,  and  character. 

**  Our  methods  of  examination  then  should  partake  of  all  that  precision 
which  marks  the  improyed  pathology  of  the  present  day ;  and  though  they 
may  not  be  directed  in  every  case  to  each  viscus  and  tissue,  they  should 
iuvariably  be  directed  to  explore  each  of  the  great  cavities,  where  the 
vicinity  of  the  contained  viscera,  and  their  numerous  sympathetic  relations 
constitute  so  many  fertile  sources  of  erron'^-^-^aWtnef,  p.  16. 

Tbe  following  preparatory  examiDation,  which  we  are  told 
18  that  usoally  pursued  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  enables  the  physi- 
cian to  curtail  much  labour,  and  so  to  direct  his  questions, 
as  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  disease 
under  consideration. 

"Preparatory  Examination, — ^Whilst  examining  the  general  appearance 
of  the  patient,  and  the  expression  of  his  couotenaDce,  the  observer  should 
at  the  same  time  ascertain  the  state  of  his  tongue  and  pulse,  should  see  the 
expectoration,  if  there  be  any,  make  him  respire,  and  ask  whether  he 
feels  pain  in  any  particular  part,  and  if  he  does,  what  has  been  its  dura- 
tkHi. 

**  In  this  way,  which  is  particularly  useful  in  acute  cases,  a  skilful 
person  passes  rapidly  in  review  the  priocipal  functioos  of  the  system,  and 
obtains  some  idea  of  the  state  of  tbe  organs  contained  in  the  three  great 
cavities,  which  are  generally  the  seat  of  all  serious  diseases.  The  counte- 
nance and  general  appearance  are  good  indices  of  tbe  state  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  muscular  systems,  the  tongue  and  mouth  mark  that  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  and  the  pulse  indicates  either  the  direct  derangement  of  the 
oigans  of  circulatioD,  or  their  connection  with  tbe  disturbance  of  others.-^ 
The  expectoration,  respiration,  and  voice  mark  the  state  of  the  lungs  and 
their  appendages,  whilst  the  seat  of  the  pain,  of  which  the  patient  com- 
plains, and  the  time  it  has  lasted,  cast  additional  light  on  the  information 
obtained  by  the  previous  inquiries. 

**  The  observer  is  still  far  frpm  having  ascertained  the  precise  character 
of  the  lenon  he  is  examining,  but  by  means  of  tbe  distinguishing  signs  of 
the  diseases  of  the  principal  cavities,  he  will,  in  the  first  place,  be  able  to 
determine  whether  the  affection  be  acute  or  chronic ;  and  in  the  next,  by 
iiDUowing  the  plan  of  examination  we  are  now  about  to  detail,  he  will  learn 
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bow  to  giwe  to  his  questions  that  degree  of  prcciiioo  which  is  necemrjr 
for  strict  dia^oMs  and  accarate  description.  By  these  means  may  be 
avoided  that  oversight  so  commonly  committed  in  elementary  works,  namely, 
of  supposing  that  to  be  known  which  is  unknown,  and  of  sending  the 
reader  to  the  perusal  of  a  case,  of  which  he  as  yet  knows  not  even  the  de* 
nomination. 

"  When  commenciog  to  take  down  a  case,  first  note  the  naoie,  sex,  age, 
and  occupation  of  the  patient ;  this  should  be  done  according  to  the  form 
above  g^veo.  In  some  cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  state  the  country  or 
district  from  which  the  patient  comes,  and  the  diseases  which  prevail  there* 
For  example,  many  cases  of  intermittent  fevers  found  in  Paris,  got  the  infec- 
tion elsewhere,  which  ought  to  be  noted. 

*<  In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  collect  the  principal  facts  and  circaro- 
stances  of  the  case  in  the  presence  of  those  in  attendance  on  the  patient ; 
it  tends  much  to  inspire  confidence.  In  hospitals,  pupils  should  avoid 
^guing  those  unhappy  persons  whom  misfortune  compels  to  take  shdter 
in  such  asylums;  and  when  they  are  seized  by. any  dangerous  disorder, 
surely  their  own  feelings  should  teach  them,  that  it  is  worse  than  inconsi- 
derate to  repeat  the  same  questions  many  times  over,  and  often  without 
any  determinate  object. 

**  The  time  of  making  the  explanation  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of 
indifference.  When  it  is  intended  to  put  a  number  of  questions,  and  enter 
into  all  the  details  necessary  for  a  complete  narrative,  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so  during  the  period  of  the  remission,  as  then  the  patient  can  better  bear  the 
fatigue  and  exertion  of  conversation.  But  when  on  the  contrary,  we  wish 
to  observe  the  symptoms  presented  by  the  disease,  and  the  changes  induced 
in  the  functions,  in  a  word,  the  actual  state  of  the  patient;  then  it  is  better 
to  choose  the  moment  of  exacerbation,  as  all  the  symptoms  are  more  strongly 
marked,  and  their  relative  importance  can  be  more  easily  assigned. 

*^  The  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  disease  require  a  plan  of  examina- 
tion and  narration  altogether  different.  Every  thing  connected  with  the 
previous  history  should  be  known,  and  stated  fully  in  chronic  cases ;  it  is 
the  only  means  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  obscurity  which  so  generally 
surrounds  them.  But  in  acute  cases  this  is  far  less  necessary :  it  is  of  very 
little  use,  when  considering  a  case  of  arachnitis,  or  pericarditis,  or  when 
giving  its  history,  to  go  back  to  any  previous  affections  of  the  patient,  or 
inquife  what  has  been  his  usual  manner  of  living,  or  what  influence  any 
particular  agent  may  have  exerted  upon  him.  When  the  symptoms  are 
nigent,  our  object  is  to  ascertain  speedily  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease,  and  meet  it  by  an  energetic  plan  of  treatment.  Though  this  prin- 
ciple is  true  as  to  the  treatment,  it  is  not  strictly  so  with  regard  to  the 
prognosis,  which  must  be  modified  by  the  existence  of  any  particular 
organic  disease,  or  hereditary  predisposition,  known  to  exist  in  the  indi- 
vklual  himself,  or  in  his  family. 

"After  having  examined  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  in  order  to 
\scertain  its  external  conformation,  and  any  malfonnations  it  may  present, 
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tbe  eziileiioe  of  which  might  lead  us  to  suspect  others  deeply  seated ; 
after  baTiog  ascertaiaed  whether  there  be  any  venereal  or  scrofalons  cica- 
triceSf  which  onaj  throw  some  light  on  the  present  affection,  the  history 
should  then  be  entered  on  in  full  detail,  which  will  be  found  useful,  par^cu- 
Uoiy  in  consultations.^ — ^pp.  17-20. 

After  stating  the  various  inquiries  necessary  to  be  made  in 
studying  the  history  of  diseases  in  general,  the  author  enters 
upon  the  method  of  examination  applicable  to  diseases  of  the 
head*  In  treating  this  subject  he  considers  in  detail  the  state 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  sensitive  system,  locomotive 
system,  digestive  system,  respiratory  system,  and  circulating 
system. 

He  next  proceeds  to  the  method  of  examination  applicable 
to  diseases  of  the  thorax.  Under  this  head,  he  says^  that 
after  examining  the  external  conformation  of  the  chest,  and 
inquiring  whether  pain  is  felt  in  any  particular  part,  we  should 
investigate  the  phenomena  which  result;  1st,  from  the  act 
of  respiration ;  2d,  those  that  depend  upon  the  voice ;  3d,  the 
product  of  expectoration ;  4th,  the  symptoms  given  by  percus- 
sion ;  and  5th,  those  which  are  referrible  to  the  heart  and  its 
connections.  Martinet  has  rendered  this  part  of  his  work 
especially  interesting,  by  giving  a  plain  and  definite  account 
of  auscultation,  mediate  and  immediate.  After  fully  coii* 
sidering  the  method  of  studying  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic 
diseases,  he  thus  recapitulates  the  principal  points  to  which  the 
physician  should  direct  his  attention. 

^*  He  should  begin  with  examining  the  expectoration,  as  being  of  con- 
siderable value  in  distinguishing  diseases  of  tbe  chest.  If  limpid  and 
viscid,  it  indicates  acute  catarrh ;  if,  after  presenting  this  appearance,  it 
becomes  opaque,  yellow,  greenish  or  puriform,  it  marks  chronic  catarrh; 
if  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  received,  and  is  more  or  less 
tinged  with  blood,  it  anounces  pneonuinia;  if  round  and  opaque,  masses 
float  in  a  quantity  of  frothy  fluid ;  or  if  they  are  puriform,  and  streaked 
with  white  lines,  and  containing  small  white  masses  insoluble  in  water,  we 
conclude  that  they  are  produced  in  a  tubercular  excavation.  If  tbe  ex- 
pectoration is  fluid,  purulent,  and  suddenly  coughed  up  in  great  quantity, 
it  should  make  us  presume,  that  a  fluid  contained  in  tbe  pleura,  has  made 
its  way  through  the  bronchi,  and  so  is  evacuated.  When  pieees  of  fake 
membrane  are  expectorated,  tbey  are  recognised  at  once  as  the  product 
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of  croup ;  and  a  dark  gpreeii  fluid,  exhalioi^  a  fetid  smell,  inaHcs  g^ufreoA 
of  the  laogt.  lo  basmoptysis,  blight  red  and  frothy  blood  is  expectorated ; 
this  should  not  be  confounded  with  that  which  occurs  ia  bematemesisy  or 
with  the  bleeding  which  occasionally  comes  from  the  gums  or  the  nares. 

**  The  effects  of  percussion  should  next  be  attended  to,  as  they  tend  to 
direct  the  observer  in  the  examination  be  is  about  to  make  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  stethoscope.  It  should  not  be  foigotten  that,  eyen  in  health, 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  chest  which  give  a  dull  sound,  as  for  instance 
the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side ;  there  are 
others  in  which  the  sound  is  heightened,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side. 
Percussion  indicates  the  parts  in  which  the  ^ound  has  become  more  dull 
and  those  in  which  it  is  more  clear  than  natural ;  dimtnutioo  and  absence 
of  the  natural  sound,  characterize  pneumonia, — accidental  tissues  deve- 
loped in  the  lung  or  cavity  of  the  pleura,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and 
effusions  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium ;' increased  loudness  of  sound  occurs 
in  emphysema  of  the  lung,  or  effusion  of  gaseous  fluids  into  the  pleura ; 
finally,  the  gurgling  and  metallic  tingling  indicate  pulmonary  excavations, 
or  circumscribed  cavities  iu  the  pleura,  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 

<<  Inquiry  should  next  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  respira* 
tion,  (whether  it  be  painful  and  provokes  cough,  the  character  of  the  cough 
and  also  of  the  voice,  which  may  be  hoarse,  croupal,  kc,  after  which,  by 
the  stethoscope  the  observer  may  ascertain  the  parts  of  the  lungs  which  are 
or  are  not  permeable  to  the  air.  The  "  rale  crepitan**  will  indicate  to  htm 
the  first  degree  of  pneumonia,  <edemaof  the  lung,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy ; 
acute  catarrh  will  be  distinguished  by  the  **rale  sonore**  or  *' sibilant,*^ — 
chronic  catarrh,  and  the  gurgling  of  softened  tubercle  by  the  '*  rale  mu- 
queux,*^  and  interlobular  emphysema,  by  the  peculiar  sound  described 
above,  as  tlie  murmur fricHomi. 

**  The  phenomena  of  the  voice  should  be  explored  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  chest.  If  pectoriloquy  is  heard  under  the  clavicle,  or  in  the  hollow 
of  the  axilla,  particularly  at  one  side,  it  indicates  phthisis ;  cegopbooy  ia 
the  proper  sign  of  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura;  finally,  the  me- 
tallic tingling  anounces  a  cavity  communicating  with  the  bronchi,  and  the 
metallic  respiration,  a  simple  bronchial  fistula. 

**  When  any  symptoms  of  effusion  exist,  it  will  be  necessary  to  measure 
each  side  of  the  chest,  and  try  by  succession  to  discover  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  supposed  to  be  present. 

**  When  the  heart  is  supposed  to  be  affected,  the  observer,  after  having 
ascertained  that  there  is  no  unnatural  enlargement  in  the  precordial  region, 
and  aAer  making  percussion,  should  proceed  to  examine  the  pulsations  of 
the  organ,  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  ribs,  and  at  the  base  of  the  ster- 
num. He  should  consider  these  in  reference  to  their  extent,  impulsion, 
sound  and  rythm.  If  they  are  feeble,  and  heard  in  different  parts  of  the 
thorax,  he  may  suspect  a  dilation  of  the  ventricles;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
tbey  are  ftrong  and  circooicribed,  they  indicate  hypertrophy;  if  they 
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emit  ft  cl«ar  soQnd,  it  is  a  symptom  of  thinoess  of  the  walls  of  (be  baait 
The  disease  is  proved  to  exist  at  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  orgaD,  accord- 
ing as  these  effects  are  more  audible  at  the  base  of  the  steroum,  or  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  and  the  time  at  which  they  are  heard  .marks 
whether  it  is  the  aoricles  or  ventncles  that  are  affected.  When  the  **  brvit 
de  rape,^  or  sound  like  a  file,  is  heard  at  the  left  side,  and  is  synchronous 
with  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  and  the  pnlse,  it  indicates  a  narrowing 
of  the  sigmoid-aortic  and  mitral  valves:  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  syn- 
chronous with  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  the  narrowing  is  at  the  auricu- 
lo-ventricular  opening ;  when  it  is  heard  at  the  base  of  the  sternum,  it  is  a 
tign  of  contraction  of  the  tricuspid  or  s^^moid  valves  of  the  putmonary 
artery. 

*'The  observer  should  examine  the  anterior  part  of  the  stenium,  (o 
ascertain  whether  there  be  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  thorax,  to  determine  that  of  the  descending  portion  of 
this  vessel.  In  all  these  cases,  he  should  attend  particularly  to  the  state  of 
the  pulse,  whether  it  be  frequent,  small,  irregular,  contracted,  or  developed ; 
lastly,  he  should  conclude  this  exammation  by  noting  the  expression  of  the 
covDteDaace,  the  appearance  of  the  body,  and  the  symptoms  referrible  to 
affections  of  otlier  oi^ns.*^ — pp.  06^0. 

The  exposition  of  the  method  or  examination  applicable  to 
diseases  of  the  abdomen,  and  also  of  that  applicable  to  the 
different  tissues,  as  the  cellular,  cutaneous,  mucous,  muscular, 
fibrous,  be,  is  exceedingly  judicious,  and  should  be  diligent- 
ly read  by  every  student  who  wishes  to  apply  his  pathological 
knowledge  to  practice.  The  author  closes  the  first  part  of 
his  work  with  an  account  of  the  method  of  making  post  mor- 
tem examinations,  and  some  general  observations  on  diag- 
nosis. 

The  second  party  as  we  have  before  stated,  relates  exclu- 
sively to  the  pathology  and  diagnosis  of  diseases.  These  are 
arranged  in  the  following  order  :  Diseases  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  ;  diseases  of  the  medulla  spinalis ;  diseases  of 
the  chest ;  diseases  of  the  heart  and  its  connections  ;  diseases 
of  the  digestive  organs  ;  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  ; 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation ;  diseases  of  the  skin  ; 
diseases  of  the  cellular  tissue ;  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membranes ;  affections  of  the  muscular,  synovial,  and  fibrous 
tystems  ;  diseases  of  the  vascular  system  ;  general  diseases  ; 
eruptive  fevers ;  fevers ;  poisons. 
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^  Iq  treating  of  particnlar  maladies,  the  author  displays  an 
iotiinate  acquaintance  with  symptomatology  and 'pathological 
anatomy*  He  says  nothing  of  the  therapeutic  management 
of  diseases ;  a  circumstance  tlie  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  ma- 
terially incommodes  the  young  practitioner,  who  is  always  de- 
sirous to  connect  the  study  of  the  nature  and  seats  of  diseases 
with  the  indications  and  means  of  cure.  To  the  American 
student,  however,  the  fault  alluded  to  is  perhaps  of  do  great 
consequence  ;  inasmuch  as  the  modes  of  practice,  pursued  in 
the  Parisian  hospitals,  are  by  no  means  suited  to  the  cure  of 
the  acute  diseases  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  character,  belonging  to  the  second  part  of  the 
present  Manuel,  which  greatly  increases  its  value,  namely,  its 
exclusive  adherence  to  matters  of  fact,  being  no  where  en- 
cumbered with  theoretical  allusions  or  speculations.  What 
the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  author  are,  we  are  left  to  infer 
from  his  statements  of  the  symptoms  of  diseases  and  the  mor- 
bid appearances  disclosed  by  dissection.  Judging  from  these, 
we  should  say  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  Broussaisian 
theory  of  fever.  However  this  may  be,  we  think  the  facts 
be  records  are  in  no  way  reconcilable  with  the  dogmas  of 
the  Val  de  Grace  professor.  The  anatomical  characters  of 
several  forms  of  fever,  so  far  from  showing  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  disease  to  be  a  gasiro-tnteritxs,  go  directly  to  dis- 
prove it.  Our  readers  will  perceive  the  correctness  of  this 
remark  by  attending  to  the  account  given  by  the  author,  of  the 
appearances  observed  on  dissection  in  the  following  varieties 
of  fever.  "  Adynamic  fever.^^ — "  In  the  present  state  of  the 
science  we  cannot  exactly  describe  the  anatomical  characters : 
the  bodies  run  into  putrefaction  in  a  very  short  time  ;  the 
parenchymatous  viscera  are  found  softened :  the  lungs  and 
the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  its  numerous  canals  are 
gorged  with  a  thin,  black  blood."  "  TyphusJ*^ — "  The  ana- 
tomical characters  vary  very  much ;  the  viscera  of  the  head, 
thorax  or  abdomen,  sometimes  are  seen  with  all  the  marks  of 
most  acute  inflammation  ;  in  other  cases  it  sieems  to  have  been 
very  slight,  or  no  traces  of  any  disorganization  may  be  ob- 

^rved,  especially  where  death  has  occurred  very  rapidly^: 
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ike  bodies  generally  potrefy  quickly."  "  Inttrmiiiemt  ani 
remittent  fevers." — "  The  appearances  presented  after  death 
are  very  variable  :  we  know  of  none  which  may  be  called 
pathognomic  of  the  disease  ;  the  spleen  is  sometimes  found 
increased  in  sise  and  consistence,  particularly  when  the  disease 
has  been  of  long  standing."  "  Contagious  fevers." — "  The 
organs  to  which  those  symptoms  are  referrible,  which  charac- 
lerixed  the  disease,  present  various  alterations  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  teiture,  but  in  some'  cases  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable alieration,  particularly  when  the  patient  dies  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease." 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  returning  our 
thanks  to  Messrs.  Togno  and  Quain — to  the  former  for  his 
excellent  translation  of  Bichat — and  to  the  latter  for  his  ver- 
sion of  Martinet.  To  Mr.  Quain  is  especially  due  an  expres- 
sion of  indebtedness,  for  enriching  bis  author's  work  with 
many  valuable  notes  and  additions.  In  no  literary  labour 
can  the  juniors  of  the  profession  engage  with  more  benefit  to 
themselves  and  profit  to  the  public,  than  in  rendering  into 
their  own  language  the  medical  productions  of  those  who 
write  in  other  tongues. 


Art.  II.  A  Treatise  on  Retention  of  Urine,  caused  hy  strictures 
in  the  Urtthra  ;  and  of  the  means  by  which  obstructions  of  this 
canal  may  be  effectually  removed.  By  Thbopore  Due  amp, 
Doctor  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  &c.  Translated  from  the  French, 
with  Notes  and  Additions.  By  Williajc  M.  Herbert,  M.D. 
New-York.  8vo.  p.p.  220.     1827. 

We  consider  judicious  monographs,  even  if  they  contain 
nothing  that  is  new,  as  much  more  conducive  to  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science  than  systems  and  vade  mecums. 
Of  these  last,  the  former  necessarily  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  error,  and  the  latter  are  encouragements  to  idleness. 

The  work  of  M.  Ducamp,  besides  posting  up  in  a  tolerably 
satisfactory  and  candid  manner,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know 
on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  urethra,  of- 
fers a  new  and  ingenious  mode  of  curing  th'  -^ 
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t^  dangerous  maladies.  It  acquired  for  its  author  a  Tery 
just  celebrity  in  France,  which  he  has  not  lived  to  eiyoy. 
His  translator,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Physicans  of 
Surgeons  of  New-York,  at  the  comroencenient  of  the  year 
1627,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  has  also  been  called 
away  from  a  community  which  he  might  have  filled  with  his 
fame,  and  a  profession  he  was  fitted  to  honour. 

The  work  commences  with  a  very  good  description  of  the 
urethra  in  the  male — and  an  exposition  of  the  cause  of  strict- 
ures, which  he  attributes  to  a  chronic  inflammation  and  thick- 
ening of  the  urethra  and  circumjacent  parts. 

"  Strictures  may  be  prodaced  by  the  iodaratioa  of  the  mucoas  mem- 
brane alone ;  but  occasionaUy  the  irritation  extends  to  the  adjacent  cellu- 
lar tissue  and  corpus  spongiosum  :  these  parts,  which  are  naturally  very 
pliant,  lax,  and  extensible,  harden  and  become  dense ;  the  cellules  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  obliterated,  either  by  the  adhesion  of  their 
sides,  or  by  the  deposition  of  coagulablo  matter  within  them  ;  and  the  ca- 
nal undergoes  an  actual  strangulation  in  the  part  affected.  The  passage 
of  the  urine  is  then  obstructed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  both  by  this  ^o* 
arotation,  and  the  intumescence  of  the  mucous  membrane."— p.  8. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  no  mention  made  of  the  effects  of 
falls  upon  the  perineum,  by  which  the  urethra  is  often  lace- 
rated. Some  of  the  worst  strictures  that  are  met  with^  arise 
from  this  accident.  The  early  introduction  of  bougies  alone 
will  prevent  the  cicatrix  from  narrowing  the  urethra. 

•*  Whatever  may  be  the  seat  or  nature  of  the  stricture,  the  symptoms 
which  attend  it  are  nearly  the  same,  or  vary  only  in  proportion  to  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  passage  that  is  left  for  the  urine,  and  the  duration  of  the 
disease.  If  the  stricture  be  inconsiderable,  tlie  urine  flows  in  a  small 
twisted  or  bifurcated  stream :  the  patient  passes  his  water  slowly,  and  suf- 
fers no  other  inconvenience  than  a  slight  scalding  during  its  evacuation, 
witb  a  sense  of  weight  at  the  perineum,  and  itching  along  the  course  of  the 
canal.  The  stream  gradually  becomes  more  slender  and  weak,  the  pa- 
tient takes  a  longer  time  to  make  watar,  although  he  passes  less  at  once  ; 
he  also  experiences  a  greater  degree  of  micturition,  so  frequent  and  so  ur- 
gent as  to  oblige  him  to  rise  several  times  in  the  night.  The  discharge  of 
Ike  urine  can  now  be  accomplished  only  by  continued  efforts,  and  is  at* 
tended  with  acute  pain,  and  tumefaction  of  the  penis.    If,  after  having 
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voidad  fti  much  u  be  is  able,  tbe  paiieiit  should  repeat  bis  eff9rts«  be  c^ 
jet  procure  the  dischars^e  of  a  small  quantity ;  an  eridence  that  the  blad- 
der has  not  been  entirely  emptied.  He  experiences,  particularly  after 
hariog  retained  his  water  some  time,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  groins,  and 
pain  abo^e  tbe  symphysis  pubis  ;  if  the  hand  be  applied  to  tbe  latter  part, 
a  smooth,  hard  tumour  will  be  felt,  which,  upon  being  pressed,  causes  ex- 
quisite pain,  and  most  commonly  excites  a  degree  of  micturition.  This 
tumour  is  formed  by  the  bladder  inordinately  distended.  In  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  the  slightest  fatigue  or  the  least  excess  may  cause  an  entire 
obstruction  of  the  passage  of  the  urine,  and  reduce  the  patient  to  a  very 
critical  state. 

**  But  tbe  difficulty  of  making  water  may  arrive  at  a  still  g^reater  height* . 
Indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  with  persons,  in  whom  the  stream  is  so  feeble^ 
that  instead  of  being  projected  to  a  distance  from  tbe  penis,  it  falls  rerti* 
oally  between  the  legs,  like  the  jet  of  a  glassHsutter's  wheel. 

**  The  condition  of  others,  agaioj  is  yet  more  deplorable ;  the  urine  es- 
caping only  drop  by  drop,  and  the  quantity  discharged  at  a  time  not 
amounting  to  more  than  four  or  five  teaspoons  full,  although  the  patient 
occupy  ten  minutes  in  the  attempt.  Persons  in  this  state  feel  a  constant 
inclination  to  make  water ;  and  their  existence  is  passed  io  miserable  per- 
plexity, between  the  desire  and  the  dread  of  obeying  an  urgent  impulse. 
Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  painful  or  exhausting  than  the  urinary  era- 
ouation,  under  such  circumstances ;  so  laborious  are  tbe  eflbrts  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  his  knees  tremble,  his  face  becomes  flushed,  the  perspiratioa 
bursts  from  his  forehead,  and  the  contents  of  the  rectum  accompany  those 
ef  tbe  bladder,  so  that  the  same  posture  becomes  necessary  for  tbe  latter 
evacuation  that  is  usually  adopted  for  the  former.  A  merchant,  whose 
case  will  be  hereafter  detailed,  and  who  had  several  strictures  ii^  the  ure- 
thra, being  reduced  to  this  state  of  torture,  but,  nevertheless,  under  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  bis  business,  and  of  passing  his  water  in  the 
street,  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  him  rolls  of  linen  or  soft  paper, 
which  he  would  introduce  into  the  anus,  and  firmly  hold  there  during  tbe 
evacuation,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  faecal  matter.  Tbe 
straining  necessary  in  his  case  to  discharge  the  urine,  was  such  as  to  cause 
an  enormous  inguinal  hernia;  a  disorder,  indeed,  not  uncommon  to  persona 
attacked  with  retention  of  urine,  in  whom,  also,  for  the  same  leason,  we 
often  meet  with  prolapsus  ani. 

**  Jncontinenee  of  Urine.  When  the  stricture  in  the  urethra  is  inooosi* 
derable,  it  commonly  produces,  at  the  same  time,  both  strangury  andia- 
continence  of  urine.  The  latter  symptom  manifests  itself  in  two  weyt : 
roost  generally,  a  small  quantity  of  urine  flows  guttatim  for  a  few  roinolea 
after  tbe  patient  has  made  water.  At  other  times  the  liquid  escapes  also  in 
drops,  after  any  very  violent  exercise.  The  rationale  of  the  first  pbeoo* 
menon  is  thu :  the  urine  passing  with  much  difficulty  through  the  strict«i| 
its  expulsion  requires  strong  contractions  of  the  bladder  and  abdominal 
mittclea ;  when  these  oontractioos  hare  ceaaed^  that  part  of  the  urethra 
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wkioh  18  behind  the  obftructioD,  coDtaiot  a  certain  qaantity,  which  beiof 
hii^ber  than  the  opeoiim:  in  the  strictare,  flows  in  drops  by  the  mere  force 
of  granty,  and  falls  apon  the  clothes.  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  < 
patient  neglect  to  change  his  linen  with  suitable  frequency,  he  will  be  con- 
stantly bathed  in  urine,  and  diffuse  its  disagreeable  odour  wherever  he 
may  ga 

^  The  other  species  ef  incontinence  is  produced  in  a  different  manner ; 
tod  occurs  only  when  the  expulsion  of  urine  is  extremely  difficult.  In 
such  cases  the  bladder  being  almost  constantly  over-distended.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  the  fluid  is  no  longer  limited  by  the  neck  of  this  organ,  the 
sphincter  relaxes,  the  urine  dilates  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is  be* 
iiind  the  obstacle,  and  it  is  then  the  latter  and  not  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
by  which  it  is  confined.  Whenever,  in  such  a  situation,  the  patient  coughs, 
walks  fast,  or  exercises  his  body  in  any  manner,  the  contraction  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  compresses  the  bladder,  and  propels  some  drops  of  water 
through  the  opening  in  the  stricture  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wet  the  linen. 
Here  it  it  very  difficult  for  the  patient  to  avoid  uncleanliness  and  foetor, 
lor  the  ftecal  matter  is  often  expressed  at  the  same  time  with  the  liquid 
excretion. 

**  CkumpUU  Retaiiion,  Whatever  be  the  degree  of  strangury — whether 
the  urine  flow  in  an  extremely  attenuated  stream,  in  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  drops,  or  only  drop  by  drop,  there  is  yet  an  aggravation  of  the 
disorder  to  be  apprehended  far  more  serious  in  its  consequences ;  namely, 
the  impossibility  of  passing  a  single  particle  of  urine — constituting  what  is 
called  complete  retention. 

**  The  least  imprudence,  the  most  trifling  excess  may  ocoasion  this  terri- 
ble consummation.  And  this  we  may  easily  conceive ;  the  strictured 
portion  of  the  urethra,  continually  irritated  by  the  pressure  of  the  urine 
foreibly  propelled  against  it,  is  rarely  free  from  inflammation,  which,  if  it 
be  but  inconsiderably  augmented,  will  cause  a  greater  afflux  of  humours 
in  the  vessels  of  the  part  affected ;  hence  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  tume- 
faction, which  may  increase  the  stricture  so  much  as  to  obstruct  the  pas- 
nge  of  the  urine  completely. **^p.  13-16. 

**  It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  having  stricture  in  the  urethra  and  at  the  same 
time  enjoying  full  health.  His  digestion  is  more  or  less  depraved,  and  he 
elten  manifests  an  inordinate  irascibility.  But  the  most  remarkable  con- 
sequence experienced  by  persons  in  such  a  condition,  is  an  attack  of  fever 
iBore  or  less  complete,  and  coming  on  at  indeterminate  periods.  In  some 
it  consists  of  an  intense  head-ache,  with  heat  of  the  skin  and  acceleration 
of  the  pulse ;  others  have  a  chill  which  is  followed  by  a  slight  sweat,  but 
without  increase  of  temperature.  In  others  again,-*and  these  are  the 
most  numerous — the  paroxysm  commences  with  a  violent  chill  and  rigors 
followed  by  a  hot  skin,  frequent  pulse,  and  sometimes  delirium,  terminating 
i&  oopious  perspiration ;  presenting,  indeed,  all  the  characters  of  a  regular 
fit  of  intermittent  fever.^— p.  SO. 

•*  Such  are  the  most  promioeot  •ymptoms  ctf  a  strictore  in  the  urethra : 
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their  presence  cooslitutea  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  To  recafritolate 
Bommarily — whenever  a  person  makes  water  with  difficulty,  an4  in  a  rerj 
small  stream — when  his  attempts  are  frequent,  but  productive  of  a  scanty 
discharge — when  he  constantly,  or  at  intervals,  feels  a  sense  of  weight  at 
the  perineum — itching  along  the  canal — a  flow  of  mucus,  and  irregular 
paroxysms  of  fever — we  are  almost  positively  certain  that  such  m  person 
has  one  or  more  strictures  in  the  urethra. 

**  We  may  ascertain  the  truth  by  introducing  a  bougie  into  the  canal : 
if  the  instrument  bo  stopped  in  its  progress,  or  tightly  wedged  in  a  parti- 
cular part  of  the  route  through  which  it  has  to  pass,  the  existence  of  m 
stricture  ceases  to  be  doubtful." — p.  21. 

The  author  goes  on,  page  22,  to  give  the  ratio  lympto- 
niatutn — 

**  The  part  of  the  urethra  which  is  behind  the  stricture,  retaining  its 
natural  dimensions,  receives  from  the  bladder  during  the  discharge  of  urine, 
more  of  this  fluid  than  the  obstacle  will  suffer  to  pass  at  a  time ;  the  latter, 
therefore,  represents  a  kind  of  dyke,  which  confines  a  part  of  the  water 
that  flows  against  it.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  urine  continuing  to  be 
impelled  with  force  by  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, presses  more  and  more  upon  the  part  of  the  urethra  posterior  to  the 
obstruction,  and  distends  it  beyond  measure." 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  bal 
other  changes  take  place.  The  bladder,  like  other  muscleSi 
inordinately  called  into  action,  acquires  great  strength  and 
thickness,  and  constantly  irritated,  contracts  to  a  small  poach 
incapable  of  holding  more  than  an  ounce  of  urine.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  even  for  some  time  after  the  stricture  is  removed, 
the  patient  is  still  unable  to  retain  his  urine  more  than  a  few 
hours.  It  is  imporjlant  to  bear  this  circumstance  in  mind, 
because  it  will  be  found  that  the  degree  of  stricture  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  frequency  of  urinating. 

After  explaining,  in  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  manner, 
the  mode  in  which  urinary  fistulae  are  caused  by  gangrene, 
ulceration,  or  rupture  of  the  perineum,  and  citing  a  valu- 
able, and  the  more  valuable,  because  comi^on,  case  of  rupture 
of  the  urethra,  by  the  forcible  introduction  of  a  bougie,  the 
author  thus  adverts  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  near  the 
urelbra^  but  not  originally  communicating  with  it. 
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«  The  inflammatioD  and  distentioii  of  tb€  urethra  behind  the  ftrictore, 
the  soarces  of  all  the  evils  we  have  just  described,  may  also  occasioD 
others.  It  is  admitted  that  inflammatioD  does  not  alirays  confioe  itself  to 
the  irritated  orgUD,  but  aAerwardi  extends  to  the  parts  io  its  neighbour- 
hood :  it  is  thus  that  the  inflammation  of  a  tooth  is  communicated  to  the 
inresting^  cellular  substance,  and  causes  an  abscess  in  the  g^m  or  in  the 
cheek — ^that  an  inflammation  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  gires  rise  to  an 
abscess  in  the  parts  vummnding  the  cartilages  of  that  ofgan—4hat  chronic 
irritation  of  the  arms  occasions  an  abscess  in  the  nates ; — so  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  urethra  extends,  in  some  cases,  to  the  surrounding  cellular  tis- 
sue, and  causes  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 

<*  The  deposition  of  pus  in  this  place  is  announced  by  a  sense  of  unea- 
siness and  weight  in  the  perineum ;  in  a  short  time  a  small  tumour  makes 
its  appearance  in  this  part,^ncreases  in  size— becomes  the  seat  of  pulsa- 
ting pain— and  manifest  signs  of  fluctuation  soon  appear;  the  patient  at 
the  same  time  experiences  chills  and  a  certain  degree  of  ferer.  The  tu- 
mour g^ws  larger,  and  becomes  more  soft  daily  ;  and  if  the  pus  be  about 
to  make  its  way  through  the  skin  of  the  perineum,  the  integuments  in  this 
place  become  thin  and  ulcerate,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  a  white  homoge- 
neous pus,  without  any  proportion  of  urine,  makes  its  escape.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  skin  sometimes  remains  untouched,  and  the  abscess  opens 
into  the  canal.  If  the  aperture  which  yields  a  passage  to  the  purulent 
matter  be  behind  the  obstruction,  the  urine,  being  interrupted  in  its  course, 
enters  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  produces  alt  the  mischief  of  a  urinary 
infiltration.  If,  however,  the  opening  be  situated  before  the  stricture,  the 
canal  being  unobstructed  beyond  it,  the  water  meets  with  no  impediment 
in  its  course,  and  may  pass  over  the  abscess  without  entering  it  or  produ- 
cing extravasation.^ — p.  28, 29. 

The  bladder  in  those  who  have  strictures,  discharges  only 
to  much  of  its  contents,  as  to  preserve  it  from  over-distention. 
"  Why,"  asks  the  author,  "  cannot  the  bladder  discirarge 
above  one  fourth  of  its  contents,  when  there  exists  but  an  in- 
considerable stricture  in  the  urethra  ?^*  The  cause  "  cannot 
be  in  the  canal,  for  as  it  allows  one  fourth,  it  might  in  time 
suflfer  also  the  other  three  to  follow. — It  is  not  in  the  liquid 
itself;  for  that  which  is  evacuated  presents  precisely  the  same 
character  as  that  which  is  retained.'^ — <*  The  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  lies  in  the  bladder.'' 

The  author  made  the  following  experiment. 

**  When  strongly  urged  by  a  desire  to  make  water,  I  compressed  my 
penis,  near  the  glands,  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  aUow  the  urine  to  pasli  Mii^ 
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hi  ateiy  small  stream.  I  soon  experienced  great  pain  in  the  ooQrse  of 
the  canal ;  the  desire  of  eyacuating  the  bladder  became  more  vehement, 
and  the  efibrtsof  expulsion  more  considerable.  It  was  not  long  before  I 
felt  a  painful  sense  of  gravitating  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  and  ia 
the  groins,  and  the  canal  at  length  gave  me  such  anguish,  that  I  mecfaani* 
cally  removed  my  hand,  and  restored  its  natural  calibre.  I  aAerwarda 
repeated  the  experiment  with  more  resolution  ;  the  same  pain  and  toKure 
were  endured,  and  became  so  exquisite,  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  urethra 
would  burst,  thougli  I  had  no  apprehension  of  such  an  accident.  At  short 
intervals  the  pains  increased  in  violence ;  gradually,  however,  they  dimi- 
nished, and  I  ceased  to  make  water,  although  I  had  not  voided  half  my  osoal 
quantity.  The  pain  still  continued  very  considerable  in  the  urethra.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes,  wishing  to  know  whether  I  had  complete!/ 
emptied  my.  bladder,  I  attempted  to  make  water,  and  passed  about  as  muoh 
as  had  flowed  during  the  experiment.  This  operation  I  have  repeated 
several  tiroes,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  Hence  I  have  conclndedy 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  not  to  be  durable* 
and  that  after  a  certain  time  it  ceases,  notwithstanding  the  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  stimulus  by  which  it  was  first  excited ;  consequently  that  the 
ejection  of  urine  is  incomplete  in  cases  of  stricture,  because  the  time  re- 
quired (or  its  passage  far  exceeds  that  for  which  the  bladder  may  continiie 
its  contraction ;  and  which  is  still  more  shortened  by  the  patient,  as  far  aa 
Hes  in  his  power,  on  account  of  the  pain  which  it  occasions  him.  Direct* 
ing  my  attention  afterwards  to  the  contraction  of  other  muscular  parts,  | 
found  it  durable  in  none,  and  that  all  require  intervals  of  relaxation,  though 
habit  may  diminish  the  permanency  of  the  latter.^— p.  32, 33. 

Treaimeni.— The  author  gives  the  preference,  and  very 
justly,  we  think,  except  In  cases  of  very  narrow  strictures,  to 
the  wax  bougies.  In  narrow  strictures,  they  have  not  suffi- 
cient firmness,  and  become  too  soon  soft  by  the  heat  of  the 
urethra.     Those  o(  gum-elastic  are  to  be  preferred. 

**  When  the  bougie  is  introduced,  it  is  to  be  fastened,  that  it  may  net 
escape  from  the  canal.  For  this  purpose,  various  methods  have  been  de- 
vised. The  following  is  the  one  most  used  :  two  or  three  needles  full  of 
cotton  are  twisted  together,  and  tied  by  the  middle  to  the  end  of  the  boa- 
gie  in  a  double  knot ;  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  are  then  carried  above 
the  gland,  where  they  are  united,  also  by  a  double  knot,  and  then  brought 
back  to  the  end  of  the  bougpe,  where  they  are  again  secured  in  the  same 
manner.  This  kind  of  bridle  has  one -disadvantage,  that  of  compressing 
and  strangulatiog  the  penis,  during  the  frequent  erections  that  take  place 
under  the  use  of  these  instruments.  The  same  ligature  has  been  lastened 
under  the  prepuce ;  but  this  has  the  additional  inconvenience  of  irritating 
and  even  ufcerating  the  gland.    Several  kinds  of  elastic  rings  have  been 
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imrmktddf  all  of  them  more  or  Icm  complicatod.  I  madeone  of  my  pttieoli 
vie  a  rery  iDgfenions  apparatus.  It  consisted  of  a  baDd  of  caovtcbouc  ooi* 
ted  at  the  extremities  so  as  to  form  a  nugy  and  of  a  cnndam.  After  baying 
mtrodaced  the  bou^e,  he  bent  it  half  an  inch  from  the  end,  so  as  to  make 
it  at  a  right  angle  with  the  orifice  of  the  nrethra.  This  hook  being  made, 
lie  ooTered  the  bongie  and  penis  with  the  cundam,  OTOr  which  he  slipped 
tiie  gum-elastic  ring.  This  contrirance  possesses  three  advantages.  1st. 
The  ring  expands  at  the  time  of  erection,  and  does  not  embarrass  the  pe- 
mh :  2d.  With  the  precaution  of  leayiog  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bou- 
gie beyond  the  penis,  when  the  erection  of  the  latter  takes  place,  it  extends 
along  this  portion  of  the  instrument,  and  does  not  force  out  of  the  stricture 
(hat  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  opening :  3rd.  The  matter  of  the  dischaige 
is  receired  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  placed  within  the  cundom,  so  that  the 
patients  clothes  are  not  soiled.  I  constantly  use  the  ring  of  caoatohouo. 
I  &sten  a  thread  to  the  extremity  of  the  boogie,  then  bringing  the  ends» 
right  and  left  to  the  sides  of  the  penis,  orer  which  I  slide  the  ring,  they  are 
returned  to  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  then  made  fast  by  a  double 
knot 

**  The  bougie  being  fixed  by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods,  the  patient 
wears  it  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  pain  it  occa- 
sions. It  is  adrisable  not  to  leaye  it  in  the  canal  longer  than  half  an  hour, 
morning  and  evening,  for  the  first  few  days.  AAerwards,  most  practition- 
ers do  not  withdraw  it,  except  when  the  inclination  to  make  water  i»  very 
vigent,  and  replace  it  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  satisfied  this  want.  Oth- 
ers do  not  remove  it  even  at  those  times,  if  the  patient  can  void  his  urine 
with  it  in  his  canaL  In  this  case  it  is  renewed  only  once  a  day,  or  perhaps 
only  once  every  other  day.  The  size  of  the  bougies  is  increased  gradually 
as  the  stricture  is  dilated,  until  one  can  be  passed  equal  in  diameter  to  the 
natural  calibre  of  the  canal.'' — p.  44-46. 

This  treatment  may  be  applicable  to  many  cases,  especially 
in  hospitals,  where  our  patients  may  keep  in  their  beds,  or 
at  any  rate  not  move  about  much.  But  in  private,  and  in 
general  even  in  hospital  practice,  the  introduction  of  a  bou* 
gie  every  other  day  and  afterwards  daily,  suffering  it  to  re- 
main in  the  urethra  from  five  minutes  to  two  or  three  hours 
«t  a  time,  we  have  found  far  preferable,  and  this  is  the  com- 
Bion  practice  of  the  English  surgeons. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  in  those  hot  too  firequent  cases  ki    ' 
which  the  bougie  cannot  be  passed  at  all.^    We  do  not  per- 
ceive that  the  author  notices  the  proposal  of  Duypetren, 
^hi^is,  to  pass  a  bougie  down  to  the  stricture,  and  to  leave 
**  ^9h  •©▼•'al  hours,  and  then  renew  the  attempt ;  a  practice 
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of  which  we  cannot  speak  from  our  own  experience.  BiU 
he  adverts,  with  just  censure,  to  the  use  of  conical  steel  and 
other  metallic  catheters  which  are  calculated,  in  our  opinion, 
to  do  serious  mischief. 

The  author  prefers  puncturing  the  bladder  above  the  pubis, 
on  account  of  the  greater  facility  with  which  it  may  be  per- 
formed. We  cannot  think  that  even  on  this  account  it  should 
be  preferred  to  puncture  through  the  rectum. 

The  author  next  passes  in  review  the  treatment  of  Hunter 
by  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  Whately  by  kali  purum, 
giving,  we  think,  rather  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  each,  and  then  sets  forth  his  own  peculiar  me- 
thod. 

The  indication  is,  ^^  to  destroy  the  morbid  disposition  of 
the  parts  which  form  the  stricture,  and  to  reduce  them  to  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  canal. 

<<  Caustic,  to  be  employed  as  adrantag^eously  as  possible  to  a  strictare 
•D  the  urethra,  sboald  come  in  contact  with  nothing^  bat  the  stricture,  and 
touch  it  from  within  outwards  throughout  its  whole  extent,  affecting  no 
other  part  than  that  which  obstructs  the  passage  of  the  urine.  For  this 
purpose  it  would  be  necessary,  before  attempting  the  applicatioa  of  the 
caustic,  to  ascertain  exactly  the  situation  of  the  point  to  be  touched. 

**  It  is  important  to  determine  with  precision  at  what  distance  from  the 
orifice  of  the  glans,  the  stricture  we  propose  to  treat  is  situated.  For  this 
purpose  the  canal  must  be  explored  with  a  catheter  of  middle  size,  in  order 
that  it  may  pass  readily  through  the  sound  parts  of  the  urcAhra,  and  be  ar- 
rested by  the  first  strictured  point  that  it  encounters.  It  is  customary  to 
employ  a  plaister  bougie  on  which  a  mark  is  made  with  the  nail  near  the 
orifice  of  the  glans.  I  make  use  of  a  hollow  bougie  of  gum-elastic,  of  the 
size  No.  6,  on  which  are  marked  the  divisions  of  a  foot  rule.  On  intro- 
ducing this  bougie,  I  always  know  the  distance  to  which  it  has  penetrated 
the  urethra;  and  when  it  is  stopped  by  a  stricture,  I  perceive  immediately 
that  such  stricture  is  at  the  distance  of  so  many  inches  and  lines  from  the 
orifice,  which  I  note  down. 

**  Having  ascertained  this  point,  I  immediately  proceed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  another,  which  is  the  situation  of  the  opening  in  the  stricture.  In 
order  to  do  this,  I  take  an  impression  of  the  stricture  in  wax,  and  I  obtain 
in  relief  the  form  of  its  anterior  extremity.  For  this  purpose  I  make  use 
of  the  following  instrument,  which  I  call  an  exploring  catheter.  I  take  a 
bit  of  tewing  silk,  and  having  tied  several  knots  in  it,  and  dipped  them  in 
melted  wax,  I  round  off  the  wax  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  7,  pi.  !• 
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Bj  means  of  b  bit  of  edging  I  past  the  silk  into  the  catheter,  enteriDi^  at 
the  larger  opening;  when  it  has  reached  the  other  opening, the hnlh 
formed  bj  the  knots  corered  with  wax  is  detained,  while  the  silk  passes  on 
and  fonos  at  the  extremity  of  the  catheter,  a  pencil  of  fine  downy  threads, 
both  soft  and  strong  ;  or  else  I  pass  the  bit  of  flat  silk  through  four  little 
koles  situated  near  the  end  of  the  instrument,  and  uniting  them  together 
'bk  a  knot,  I  afterwards  spread  them  out  in  the  form  of  a  pencil.  This  pen- 
cil is  soaked  in  a  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  yellow  wax,  diachy- 
lon, shoe-maker's  wax,  and  resin  ;  I  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  to  ena- 
ble it  when  rounded  off  to  equal  the  bulk  of  the  catheter.  I  let  this  moutd' 
ing  wax  grow  cold,  and  softening  it  between  my  fing^ers,  roll  it  upon  some 
bard  polished  surface.  I  cut  this  kind  of  bougie  added  to  the  gum-elastie 
cnnala,  at  aboat  two  lines  from  the  extremity  of  the  latter,  round  off  the 
wax  like  the  end  of  a  catheter.  By  this  arrangement,  the  moulding  wax, 
mingled  wi:h  the  filaments  of  silk,  becomes  incorporated  with  them,  and 
cannot  fall  ofL  I  introduce  one  of  these  catheters  into  the  urethra,  and 
alter  I  have  arrived  at  the  stricture,  I  leave  the  instrument  in  its  place  for 
m  few  moments,  in  order  that  the  wax  may  have  time  to  grow  warm  and 
^often,  when  the  catheter  is  pushed  forward ;  the  wax  being  thus  prutei 
between  the  catheter  and  the  stricture,  fills  all  the  sinuosities  of  the  latter, 
enters  its  opening,  and  in  a  word,  is  moulded  according  to  its  figure.  The 
catheter  being  completely  withdrawn,  I  find  at  its  extremity  the  form  of 
the  stricture.'*— p.  104, 105, 106. 

We  mugt  omit  some  further  details,  which  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  reference  to  plates* 
The  author  proceeds  : 

<*  Having  taken  an  impression  of  the  stricture,  we  know  whether  its 
opening  be  in  the  middle,  above,  below,  or  at  either  side :  we  want,  there- 
fore, an  instrument  which  will  enable  us  to  direct  at  will,  the  point  of  the 
bougie  to  the  middle,  upper,  lower,  or  lateral  part,  in  order  that  it  may  cor- 
respond with  the  aperture  in  the  obstacle,  and  enter  it. 

<*  To  effect  this,  I  make  use  of  an  instrument  which  I  call  a  conductor. 
It  consists  of  a  gum-elastfc  catheter,  of  the  size  No.  8  or  9,  eight  inches 
in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  and  marked,  like  all  my  other  instrumenti, 
with  the  divisions  of  the  foot  I  close  the  anterior  extremity  of  this  instru- 
ment, with  a  stopper  of  wax  and  silk,  in  order  that  the  fluids  in  the  urethra 
may  not  penetrate  the  interior  of  the  conductor,  and  I  mould  this  waxen 
stopper  on  the  end  of  the  catheter,  so  as  to  give  it  an  uniformly  rounded 
extremity.  The  instrument  being  oiled,  is  introduced  down  to  the  stric- 
ture, and  the  stopper  is  withdrawn.  When  the  orifice  of  the  stricture  it 
in  the  centre,  the  canal  forms,  at  the  strictured  part,  a  section  of  a  cone, 
having  at  its  apex  the  aperture  through  which  the  bougie  is  to  pass.  Now, 

-"l^uctor  also  represents  a  section  of  a  cone,  open  at  its  top,  and  tha 
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cooeeqaenca  is,  that  wben  the  coodactor  is  applied  against  the  obstacle, 
iti  opeoing  corresponds  mth  that  of  the  latter ;  so  that  a  boogie  necessa- 
rily enters  the  orifice  of  the  stricture  so  soon  as  it  has  passed  that  of  the 
conductor.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  bougie  cannot  vacillate  in  the 
coodnctor,  and  you  may  be  certain  that  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  by 
this  method,  is  always  very  easy,  when  the  opening  in  the  stricture  is  at 
the  centre. 

**  When  this  opening  is  situated  above,  below,  or  at  either  side,  the  canal 
still  represents  in  the  strictured  part,  the  section  of  a  cone,  but  the  open- 
iogf  is  not  at  its  summit ;  accordingly  the  opening  of  the  conductor  will  not 
correspond  with  it,  but  with  some  solid  part ;  the  conductor,  therefore,  > 
which  I  have  just  described,  would  not  answer  in  this  case.  I  then  em- 
ploy a  conductor  which  has  an  eminence  of  a  certain  size  at  one  of  iti 
sides,  near  its  extremity.  By  this  arrangement  the  orifice  of  the  conduc- 
tor is  no  longer  in  the  middle  of  the  instrument,  but  on  one  side.  Having 
ascertained  by  the  form  of  the  impression  that  the  aperture  in  the  stricture 
is  situated  at  its  upper  part,  I  introduce  the  conductor,  and  turn  downwards 
the  eminence  which  it  has  at  its  extremity  ;  the  opening  is  thus  turned  up- 
wards, and  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  obstacle,  so  that  a  boogie 
passing  from  the  one,  necessarily  enters  the  other.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  opening  in  the  stricture  be  at  the  lower  part>  I  direct  the  eminence  io 
the  conductor  upwards  ;  I  turn  it  to  the  right  when  the  aperture  is  at  the 
left,  and  to  t^e  left  when  it  is  at  the  right ;  so  that  I  direct  at  will  the  point 
of  the  bougie  into  the  orifice  of  the  stricture.^ — p.  109,  110. 

We  forbear  to  make  further  extracts  illustrating  the  subse- 
quent manipulations,  which  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible 
without  reference  to  plates. 

After  opening  a  passage  tbrongh  the  urethra  with  caustic, 
the  author  employs  bellied  bougies  to  complete  the  cure ;  but 
upon  the  whole,  seems  to  prefer  distending  it  with  air,  intro- 
duced through  a  tube  and  forced  by  a  syringe  into  the  processus 
▼ermiformis  caeci,.  manufactured  like  gold-beater's  skin* 
These  we  think  are  unnecessary  refinements.  The  substan- 
tial merits  of  the  author  are  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  mo- 
delling a  stricture,  and  his  peculiar  method  of  cauterizing  it. 

Among  other  valuable  notes  by  the  able  translator,  we  sub- 
join the  following. 

"  M.  Ducamp  mentions  but  two  modes  of  effecting  the  dilatation  of  the 
urethra.  There  is  another,  not  undeserving  of  attention,  particularly  when 
we  reflect  that  no  art  requires  so  gpreat  a  variety  of  resource  as  that  of 
curing  diseases.    This  method  consists  in  the  forcible  injection  of  iiiids 
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iatotheotim].  Mr*  SoMPmering  hi  loinetiimit  adopted  tfaii  plan  in  cttai 
where  the  striotnre  wmio  nmrrow  as  not  to  admit  the  finest  bongie*  It  is 
done  by  iojectinf  olire  or  poppj  oil  into  the  canal,  closing  the  orifice  of 
Che  glans,  and  then  by  pressure  with  Ihe  fingers,  attemptiog  to  propel  the 
liqaid  through  the  obstacle.  This  manipulation  is  to  be  repeated  until  a 
bougie  can  be  introduced. 

M.  Amussal  affirms  that  this  process  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  bougies, 
nt  the  commeDoemeot  of  the  dilatation  of  a  stricture  ;  that  it  is  applicable 
to  oases  of  complete  retention  ;  and  that  it  may  also  be  had  recourse  to,  to 
assist  the  action  of  flexible  catheters  ;  that  is  to  saj,  when  the  stricture 
has  been  sufficiently  dilated  by  injections  to  permit  the  introduction  of  a 
catheter,  it  will  be  adrantageous  to  force  the  liquid  between  the  instrument 
smd  the  parieles  of  the  urethra.** — pp.  218. 


Abt.  in.    On  the  Aiamic  Theory  of  Chemistry.  By  JoB3f  Finch^ 

M.  C.  S.  d&c. 
t.     Eiedra-MagnetUm ;  being  an  arra$igement  of  the  principal 
facts  hithertodiscovered  in  that  science.  By  Jacob  Grssn,  M.D. 
&.C.  Philadelphia,  1827. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Finch  under  the  foregoing  imposing  title, 
is  published  in  the  29th  number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  the  Arts.  We  should  not  have  noticed  this  pro- 
duction, did  we  not  conceive  that  the  author  is  completely 
at  fault  in  his  notions,  and  did  we  not  fear,  that  from  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  journal  in  question,  he  might  mislead,  or 
at  least  confuse  some  who  are  commencing  chemical  studies. 

So  far  as  we  can  understand  this  paper,  the  main  object  of 
the  author  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  which  would  result 
from  considering  water  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  oxygen, 
and  ^ti^o  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  theory  proposed  several  years 
since  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  but  which,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, was  not  adopted  by  the  best  chemists. 

The  advantages  which  Mr.  Finch  promises  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  theory  are, — 1st,  that  the  theory  of  volumes  will 
then  coincide  with  the  theory  of  atoms ;  2ndly,  that  the  num- 
bers representing  the  atoms  or  volumes  of  substances,  will 
approach  very  near  to  their  specific  gravities. 

But  the  author  has  omitted  to  mention  the  inconvenience 
attending  this  supposition,  and  which,  in  our  judgment,  is  far 
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greater  than  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  remedy.  To  demon- 
strate this  more  clearly,  we  shall  ofier  the  following  symbols, 
representing  the  composition  of  the  several  substances,  in 
volume,  according  to  the  most  approved  chemical  authors. 


Water. 


Resaltiog  rolume. 


Muriatic  acid. 


Hydriodio  acid. 


Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Pboephnretied  bydros;eD* 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Hydrogen 

Snlphiir 

Hydrocyanio  acid. 
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It  will  be  obgenrdi,  that  in  each  of  these  fioapMnds  th« 
volume  of  hydrogen  is  th«  same ;  that  water  consists  of  otm 
Tolume  of  hydrogen,  unified  wiihfaaif  avokime  of  oxygen;  and 
that  atl  the  other  coaipounds  consist  of  one  volume  of  each  of 
the  constitoeots.  Now  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Finch's  theory,  that 
water  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  muriatic  acid  should  be  a  compound  of  one  atom  of 
chlorine  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  although  formed  of  one 
volume  of  its  constituents.  Sulphuretted  by  drc^^  should  con- 
sist of  one  atom  of  sulphur,  and  two  atoms  of  hydrogen^  though 
composed  of  one  volume  of  each  of  these  elements.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  hydriodic  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen,  and  indeed  to  most  of  the  compoirad 
gases  containing  hydrogen.  How  far  then  this  supposition 
would  effect  the  first  object  proposed  by  Mr.  Finch,  we  need 
not  stop  to  inquire* 

This  theory  found  a  more  able  advocate  in  Dr.  Ure,  whose 
remarks  at  first  sight  have  the  appearance  of  great  plausi- 
bility.  "  For  aught  we  know,"  says  he,  "  water  may  be  a 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  in 
which  case  we  should  have  the  proportion  of  the  weights  of 
the  atoms  as  given  by  equal  volumes,  namely,  1  to  16.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  fixing  on  one  compound  of  hydrogen 
more  than  on  another,  in  the  determination  of  the  basis  of  the 
equivalent  scales.  If  we  deliberate  on  that  combination  of 
hydrogen  in  which  its  agency  is  apparently  most  energetic, 
namely,  that  with  chlorine,  we  would  surely  never  think  of 
pitching  on  iivo  volumes  as  its  unity  or  least  proportion  of 
combination  ;  for  it  is  one  volume  of  hydrogen  which  unites 
with  one  volume  of  chlorine  producing  two  volumes  of  muri- 
atic gas.  Here,  therefore,  we  see  that  one  volume  of  hydrogen 
is  quite  adequate  to  effect,  in  an  active  gaseous  body  of  equal 
bulk,  and  thirty-six  times  its  weight,  an  entire  change  of  pro- 
perties. Should  we  assume  in  gaseous  chemistry,  two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  as  the  combining  unit,  or  as  representing 
an  atom,  then  it  should  never  unite  in  three  volumes,  or  an 
atom  and  a  half  with  another  gas.  Ammonia  however  is  a 
compound  of  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  atote ; 
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iMid  if  two  volt\iiies  of  bydrogen  to  o»e  of  oxygen  be  called 
ao  atom  to  an  atom,  surely  three  Tobnnes  of  hydrogen  to  one 
of  aiote,  should  be  caHed  an  atom  to  half  an  atom."  Che- 
muml  Dictionary,  2d.  Ed.  423. 

To  these  suggestions,  Dr.  Turner  in  his  excellent  little 
treatise  upon  the  laws  of  chemical  combinati^nt  offers  the 
folbwing  satisfactory  reply. 

1.  Water  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  to  two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen ;  euchiorine  of  one  volume  of  oxygen  to 
two  volumes  of  chlorine ;  and  both  compounds  are  supposed 
to  contain  an  atom  of  each  constituent.  An  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  therefore  represented  by  two  volumes  of  hydrogeui  and  an 
atom  of  chlorine  by  two  volumes  of  chlorine.  But  muriatic 
gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of 
.  chlorine,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  two  to  two :  hence  it 
contains  an  atom  of  each.  We  see,  therefoEe,  that  the  same 
quantity  of  h}rdrogen  which  combines  with  an  atom  of  chlorine, 
also  combines  with  an  atom  of  oxygen ;  and  that  the  example 
adduced  by  Dr.  Ure,  is  a  most  powerful  and  convincing  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  very  doctrine  against  which  he  contends. 
2.  A  similar  argument  applies  to  the  constitution  of  ammonia* 
In  fact,  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  oxy- 
gen and  two  volumes  of  nitrogen,  but  one  atom  of  each  ele- 
ment* An  atom  of  nitrogen  is  therefore  represented  by  two 
volumes  of  that  gas,  precisely  as  happens  with  respect  to  by- 
drogen and  chlorine.  But  ammonia  contains  three  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen,  which  is  the  same  ratio  as 
6  to  2  ;  and  hence  it  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  the  one,  to 
three  atoms  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Finch  has  attempted  a  table  of  chemical  equivalents 
upon  his  plan,  which  at  least  deserves  the  credit  of  originality. 
For  example,  protoxide  of  chlorine  is  said  to  consist  of  tuny 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  volume  of  chlorine;  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  o(iwo  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  sulphur,  be. !! 
In  what  is  said  by  our  author  concerning  the  Daltonian 
formula,  he  has  been  combating  a  wind-mill  of  his  own  con- 
struction. Although  unmeasured  praise  is  due  to  Mr*  Daiton 
for  his  researches,  hii  formula  bat  been  greatly  modified,  and 
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is  not  at  the  present  time,  rigidly  adhered  to   by  a  single 
chemist* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  regret  that  Mr.  Finch  should  have 
ventured  upon  a  subject  with  which  he  has  evidently  so  little 
acquaintance,  especially,  a  subject  where  novelty  can  only 
be  excused  in  the  most  profound  philosophy. 

Of  the  work  of  Dr.  Green  we  have  only  a  few  words  to  say. 
It  is  but  a  few  years  since  Klectro-Magnetism  has  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  distinct  science.  The  distinguished  attention  which 
it  has  received  in  various  European  countries  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  discoveries  the  most  novel  and  interesting;  and  the 
facts  connected  with  it  have  now  become  so  numerous  as  to 
require  for  their  due  consideration  distinct  and  by  no  means 
limited  treatises.  Several  works  of  this  description  have  been 
published  or  are  now  in  the  course  of  publication  in  England  • 
and  France;  but  if  we  except  what  is  contained  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Biot's  Elementary  Treatise,  we  have  had  nothing  on 
the  subject  from  the  American  press. 

So  far  then  as  it  regards  the  general  diffusion  of  science 
among  our  citizens,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Green  for 
the  Manual  before  us,  which,  as  its  titlepage  informs  us,  con- 
tains the  "  principal  facts"  in  the  science,  although  we  cannot 
say  much  in  favour  of  their  'arrangement.' 

Dr.  Green,  in  the  composition  of  this  work,  has  availed 
himself  of  the  fragments  which  are  scattered  through  the  nu- 
merous scientific  periodicals  of  the  day.  So  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  an  attentive  perusal,  he  is  most  largely  indebted  to 
the  Historical  Sketch  of  Electro-Magnetism  in  the  18th  and 
19th  vols,  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  science  if  Dr.  G.  had  given  more  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  original  papers  from  which  his  extracts  are  made. 
For  example  :  *'  Note  C.  on  electrical  quantity  and  intensi- 
ty," is  copied  without  reference  from  an  excellent  article  on 
Electro-Magnetism  in  the  35th  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, a  work  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  American 
student. 
We  also  regret  that  Dr.  Green  has  not  indulged  hit  readera 
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With  a  little  more  theory,  which,  after  all  the  hae  aod  cry 
against  .it|  now-a-days  so  fashionable,  serves  at  least  the  pur- 
pose of  artificial  memory;  and  in  this  respect  is  of  great  use 
to  the  student.  , 

Notwithstanding  these  regrets,  we  are  highly  gratified  with 
the  appearance  of  this  volume,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will 
be  very  generally  in  the  hands  of  chemical  students. 


QUARTERLY  HISTORY 

OP 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 


iForrtflti* 

PHTSIOLOGT. 

On  CtUaneous  Msorption.  {Arch,  Gin.  de  J^idedne,  xu  75,  and  Bib» 
Jiid.  JttHlet  ia27.)^-The  subject  of  cutaneous  absorption,  and  of  abaorp- 
tion  generally,  has  been  lately  investigated  by  M.  Collard  de  Martigpj. 
He  has  succeeded  in  establishing  completely  the  reality  of  absorption 
through  the  skin,  and  has  thrown  considerable  doubts  over  the  doctrine 
advanced  a  few  years  ago  by  Magendie  and  Fodera,  and  now  so  generally 
adopted,  that  substances  are  absorbed  throughout  the  animal  system  by  a 
process  of  simple  mechanical  imbibition.  As  his  experiments  on  these  two 
topics  appear  to  us  important  aod  conclusive,  we  shall  give  a  short  account 
of  them.  It  is  well  known  that  Seguin,  Magendie  and  other  anterior  physi- 
ologists have  maintained,  that  the  skin,  when  not  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  is 
incapable  of  absorbing  any  substances  which  do  not  irritate  the  cuticle,  or 
alter  it  in  one  way  or  another.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
general  opinion ;  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  Very  conclusive  argument! 
have  hitherto  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  existence  of  simple  ab* 
sorption  through  the  cuticle.  The  vagueness  of  the  foundation  on  which 
Ihe  general  opinion  rested  led  M.  de  Martigny  to  endeavour  to  establish  it 
upon  more  solid  facts ;  and  he  has  made  a  great  variety  of  experimeoti, 
which  seem  to  put  its  accuracy  beyond  all  question. 

He  first  placed  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand  an  inverted  glass  fannel  filled 
with  water,  and  remarked  an  obvious  diminution  of  the  water  ia  the  tab« 
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of  the  funnel  after  %xk  hour  or  eyen  less.  He  thea  varied  his  experineaf, 
esiDg^  precautioni  to  preserve  the  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  funnel  uDf- 
ibrm,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  be  stiU 
observed  a  sensible  diminution.  The  following^  very  simple  experimeot 
g^ave  equally  pointed  results.  In  two  small  vessels  of  the  same  fom^  and 
tixe  he  placed  equal  quantities  of  water,  one  being  placed  at  his  side  ex- 
posed on  the  surface  to  the  air,  while  into  the  other  he  put  his  two  hands 
for  half  an  hour.  He  then  removed  them  and  dried  them  in  a  handker^ 
chief,  the  weight  of  which  was  taken  both  before  and  after  this  operation. 
The  water  of  the  two  vessels  was  likewise  weighed,' and  the  proper  correc- 
tion being  made  for  what  was  removed  by  the  handkerchief  from  tbebaods^ 
he  found  that  178  grains  had  been  lost  by  absorption.  Similar  experiments 
were  made  with  milk  and  with  beef-tea,  and  the  results  were  analogous. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  beef-tea  was  absorbed  more  rapidly,  and  milk 
more  slowly  than  water.  On  subsequently  resuming  the  investigation,  he 
employed  a  still  simpler  method.  He  placed  a  few  drops  merely  of  the 
fluid  to  be  examined  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  covering  them  with  a  small 
watcb-glaM,  and  allowing  the  experiment  to  go  on  for  eight  or  twelve  hours 
and  upwards.  In  this  way  he  remarked  that  water  and  brandy  were  ab- 
•orbed  altogether,  and  wine,  beef-tea,  and  milk  almost  entirely.  On  next 
extending  his  researches  to  oleaginous  substances,  he  arrived  at  the  singu- 
lar conclusion,  that  cutaneous  absorption  is  not  exercised  upon  them  at  all. 
Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  Bichat,  Magendie,  Legallois,  and 
others,  have  found  that  oleaginous  fluids,  directly  introduced  into  the  blood, 
obstruct  its  passag^e  through  the  capillaries,  and  excite  inflammation  there. 
They  likewise  appear  to  undergo  a  species  of  digestion  before  they  enter 
the  lacteals,  when  they  are  swallowed  as  food ;  and  further,  when  placed 
in  contact  with  the  serous  membranes,  they  are  absorbed  very  slowly,  and 
not  till  they  undergo  a  species  of  saponification.  In  a  state  of  purity, 
therefore,  they  cannot  «nter  the  blood  without  causing  serious  injury.  In 
the  alimentary  canal  this  is  prevented  by  their  digestion ;  in  the  serous 
cavities  by  their  saponification  through  means  of  the  serum.  On  the  skin, 
where  there  is  neither  gastric  juice  nor  a  serous  fluid,  it  is  prevented 
by  their  being  incapable  of  passing  the  cuticle.  M.  de  Martigny  found 
that  they  did  not  lose  an  atom  of  weight,  after  being  eleven  hours  in  con- 
tact with  it. 

The  author  concludes  this  department  of  his  subject  by  endeavouring 
to  determine  the  circumstances  which  regulate  absorption  through  the  skin. 
He  has  discovered  that  it  is  most  rapid  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
exhalation  is  g^atest.  He  has  farther  remarked,  that  while  exhalation  u 
going  on,  there .  is  no  absorption ;  that  absorption  is  diminished  during 
•Xercise  or  by  an  increase  of  temperature ;  and  that  it  is  increased  by  a 
depression  of  temperature  or  by  the  evacuation  of  blood.  .  In  short,  cut** 
neous  absorption  is  influeuced  by  every  particular  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
cutaneous  exhalation. 

The  other  questioB  which  the  antbor  hai  endearoared  to  inreetigate  rer 
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hites  to  the  mechanism  by  which  absorption  is  effected.    The  experimentAl 
inqniries  of  Magendie  and  Fodera  are  conceived  by  many  phystolo^ts  to 
be  conclusive  of  the  fact,  that  absorption  is  carriai  on  by  a  process  of  simple 
imbibition ;  in  other  words,  that  in  reaching^  the  absorbent  vessels  substances 
percolate  the  living^  exactly  as  they  do  the  dead  tissues.    It  has  always 
appeared  to  us,  however,  that  the  experiments  of  Magendie  were  liable  to^ 
important  objections,  and  that  even  the  more  conclusive  experiments  of 
Fodera,  while  they  prove  that  mechanical  imbibition  or  filtration  does  some* 
times  occur  in  the  living  body  as  through  dead  membranes,  do  by  no  means 
aho  prove  that  this  phenomenon  is  not  materially  under  the  influence  of  the 
vital  principle.     The  experimental  reasoning  of  these  two  physiologists 
has  been  very  ably  criticised  by  M.  de  Martigny,  and  its  fallacies  exposed. 
To  the  experiment  of  Magendie,  which  consists  in  insulating  a  vein  and 
applying  an  active  poison  to  its  surface,  he  very  properly  objects  that  the 
poison  may  have  entered  the  blood  not  by  filtration  but  through  the  v€ua 
fMtorum.    He  admits,  however,  the  conclusiveness  of  the  experiment  of 
Fodera,  in  which  he  found  that  substances  injected  into  the  peritoneum 
might  be  soon  afterwards  discovered  in  the  chest ;  but  he  insists  that  the 
existence  of  such  an  imbibition  is  no  argument  against  the  existence  also 
of  a  special  action  of  absorption :  and  such  a  special  action  has,  we  think, 
been  proved  by  him  to  occur  in  the  following  phenomena.    Into  the  sto- 
mach of  animals  killed  the  previous  day  he  injected  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrocyanate  of  potass,  and  four  minutes  afterwards  he  observed  that  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stomach  became  of  a  uniform  blue  colour  when  tested 
with  the  sulphate  of  iron.     He  then  repeated  the  same  j  experiment  on 
living  animals  with  the  following  results.     Twenty  minutes  after  the  in- 
jection of  the  hydrocyanate,  when  none  of  it  has  reached  the  outer  surface 
of  the  stomach,  he  poured  several  drops  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  over  it.    It 
was  not  till  five  minutes  afterwards  that  he  remarked  here  and  there  a 
faint  blue  tint  not  uniformly  diffused  as  in  the  former  instance,  but  arranged 
in  a  fine  network ;  gradually  the  tint  deepened  and  extended  itself,  its  reti- 
culated structure   became  less  distinct,  and  at  length  a  uniform  blue  stain 
was  formed,  as  in  the  dead  animal.     It  is  not  easy  to  see  to  what  the  slow 
progress  of  the  fluid  through  the  living  stomach  is  to  be  attributed,  unless 
to  the  permeability  o(  the  tissues  being  modified  by  their  vitality.     He  has 
also  endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  special  absorption  by  the 
following  experiments,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  absorp- 
tion is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  principle.     Having  divided  all 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  hind  leg  of  the  rabbit,  he  tightened  a  ligature 
round  the  whole  thigh,  exclusive  of  the  vein  and  artery,  and  introduced  a 
solution  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica  into  the  lower  part  of  the  leg.    He 
then  found  that  the  poison  operated  more  slowly  than  when  the  nerves  were 
left  entire.   'In  conclusion,  therefore,  from  these  and  other  iamUiar  faotii 
the  author  argues  that  the  new  doctrine  of  absorption  must  be  modified  bj 
a  partial  return  to  the  old :  and  be  adopts  the  opinion,  that  this  fnnctkm  is 
carried  on  by  a  special  and  elective  action  of  the  capillariea»— JStftn6«M^A 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 
A  Cote  ff  the  Foramet^  Ovale  remainmg  open  in  ihe  AttuU^  wiA  a 
general  J^Tarrowing  ofUi^  Aorta  and  Arteriee^  unthotri  the  Jforhue  CyoMH 
eui, — It  has  generally  beea  supposed  that  the  cause  of  tlie  blue  appearance 
of  the  skiQ  in  (he  morbus  oyauosus  was  the  aperture  betireen  the  aaridet 
'  of  the  heart  coatiDuiog  peryious  after  birth.  M.  Miguel  has  lately  met 
with  a  case  where  this  cocnmuDicatiou  continued  open,  and  yet  there  was 
no  hlneness  of  the  skin;  proving  that  the  generally  supposed  causa  of  the 
discoloration  is  not  correct.     The  case  is  in  itself  interesting. 

Jean  Antoine  Adam,  a  jeweller,  «t  thirty-six,  came  into  La  Charity, 
nnder  M.  Cayol,  August  1825.  This  man  was  fisur,  of  small  stature,  and 
bad  nerer  suffered  from  any  serere  disease;  his  complexion  was  red  and 
white.  When  young,  be  was  subject  to  occasional  difficulties  of  breathkig, 
coming  on  in  fits,  once  terminating  in  syncope :  antispasmodics  usually  ru- 
mored them.  He  was  married,  and  had  sereral  children.  At  the  age  of 
thiKy^  without  any  apparent  cause,  the  fits  of  difficulty  of  breathing  be- 
came more  intense  and  more  frequent.  During  eight  days,  he  had  daily 
three  or  four  attacks,  each  appearing  likely  to  terminate  his  existence. 
His  fiMse  suddenly  reddened,  acute  pain  in  the  heart  and  head,  with  palpi- 
lations,  continuing  for  about  a  minute ;  then  he  grew  pale,  and  fainted. 
When  the  attack  passed,  he  felt  quite  well,  till  another  came  on.  This 
•tate  (strange  to  say !)  was  looked  upon  as  the  indication  of  some  peinicioot 
fsFer,  and  large  doses  of  quina  were  administered  to  stop  its  courM,  but 
which  increased  it.  After  continuing  thus  during  a  week  between  life  and 
'  death,  a  change  took  place ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  had  been 
periodical,  became  constant,  and  increased  in  riolence ;  and  the  headache 
became  intense.  Venesection  was  prescribed,  and  the  man  felt  himself 
resuscitated  by  the  operation,  (*^  Je  ressuscitai  a  mesore  que  mon  sang 
cxnilait.'') 

For  some  weeks  he  was  reliered,  when  the  symptoms  became  again  ag- 
gravated. He  was  again  bled,  and  with  similar  success;  and  to  this  frequent 
bleeding,  and  the  application  of  leeches,  be  owed  the  preservation  of  his 
life  for  six  years.  He  says  himself  that  there  were  more  than  6000  leeches 
applied,  and  that  he  was  bled  seventy-two  times  during  that  period. 

At  the  present  time  he  presents  the  following  symptoms :  Face  pale  and 
emaciated,  without  the  least  appearance  of  the  violet  or  bine  colour  of  the 
tips,  cheeks,  ears,  or  any  part  of  the  body;  extreme  anxiety ;  respiration 
abort,  oppressed,  and  laborious;  orlhopnoea;  short,  teazing  cough;  the 
chest  resonant  on  all  points,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  apparent  through- 
out; the  whole  body  is  agitated  by  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart;  the 
iwdse  was  small,  unequal,  intermittent ;  the  limbs  csdematous ;  the  abdomen 
large  and  tense,  and  gare  an  evident  fluctuation ;  the  extremities  were  oMf 
and  the  general  temperature,  of  the  body  was  under  the  natural  standard ; 
the  bowels  inclined  to  constipation. 

M.  Cayol,  in  his  diognosis,  stated  that  there  was  considerable  bypertro- 
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phy  of  th6  left  Tentricle,  with  narrowing  of  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  by  oom- 
mencing  ossification  of  the  sigmoid  valves.  A  diuretic  mixture,  with  half 
a  drachm  of  acetate  of  potash,  was  prescribed,  with  half  a  drachm  of  Aq. 

Lauri  Cerasi. 

The  patient  went  on  getting  worse  and  worse.  The  smoking  Datura 
Stramonium  was  tried,  and  for  a  short  time  gave  much  relief.  The  powder 
of  Belladonna  was  also  tried,  and  it  appeared  to  soothe  him  a  little. 

On  the  11  th  of  September  he  died,  and  the  body  was  opened  thirty-six 
hours  after  death.  On  opening  the  chest,  the  heart,  distendiog  the  pericar- 
dium^  and  pressing  upon  the  left  lung,  appeared  twice  the  natural  size.  The 
right  ventricle  and  auricle  contained  some  clots  of  black  blood :  their  size 
was  larger  than  natural.  The  auricles  communicated  by  an  opening  as  large 
as  a  two-franc-piece,  evidently  the  foramen  ovale,  not  obliterated.  (Refme 
Med.) 

Treaitment  of  Tetanut,^At  a  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical 

Society,  held  in  November  Uist,  Dr.  Barry  (whose  name  and  reputation  are 

familiar  to  our  readers)  made  the  following  statement  on  this  subject.  *«  He 

had  been  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  department  of  an  Army  of  20,000  men, 

in  the  Portuguese  service  and  been  with  it  in  the  campaigns  of  1813—4, 

when  injuries  of  all  kinds  had  been  extremely  numerous,  and  he  had  not 

seen  twelve  cases.    In  those  which  had  come  under  his  noticoj  he  had  at 

first  been  unsuccessful,  he  had  tried  every  variety  of  treatment,  aa«  indeed 

had  mn  through  every  plan  which  either  experi«ice  or  imagination  could 

suggest.    At  length  Dr.  Fergussoo  of  Windsor,  who  was  bis  superior  oft- 

cer,  came  to  his  quarters ;  he  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  of  tetanus, 

and  bad  informed  him  of  his  great  want  of  success.  Dr.  Fergusson  inquired 

whether  he  had  tried  alternate  doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  opium ;  he  said 

not.     Dr.  Fergusson  then  informed  him,  that  it  had  proved  very  success* 

ta\  in  his  hands,  and  recommended  him  to  employ  it  in  the  next  case  which 

riiould  offer.    He  had  done  so,  and  declared  upon  bis  honour,  that  although 

be  had  treated  several  patients  immediately  atter,  he  bad  not  lost  a  single 

patient.     He  had  given  the  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  extent  of  a  drachm  itt 

solution  at  a  dose  and  then  followed  it  by  a  lat^e  dose  of  laudanum;    The 

manner  in  which  these  remedies  proved  so  beneficial,  he  was  indocMl  to 

think,  was  owing  to  the  soda  dissolving  the  thick  mucous  which  covered 

the  internalsurface  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  allowing  the  absorption  of  the 

opium,  and  therefore,  indeed,  it  was  the  opium  which  produced  the  cure 

after  all."— Xancei.  JVb.  2«2. 

The  above  mode  of  treatment  has  its  origin  in  some  experiments,  madto 
a  number  of  years  since  by  Humboldt  on  Stimulated  Nerves.  He  applied 
the  substances  in  question,  alternately  to  the  nerves  of  animals,  and  fonnd 
that  irregular  action  might  be  thus  allayed.— (£(fi(or«  JV.  Y,  JIf.  4r  P- 
Journal.) 
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On  the  TretUmerU  of  LntermUUnt  Fever  hy  ths  application  of  StdphaU  (f 
Exnn  to  the  Skin,  {Remte  JdediccUe,  Septembre  1 827. )— Doubts  hare  been 
justly  entertaioed  whether  the  skin  is  capable  of  absorbing^  substances 
applied  to  it,  unless  the  cuticle  is  preriously  abraded,  or  the  subsf&nce  is 
thrust  throug^h  the  cuticle  by  friction.  It  is  ag^reed  on  all  hands,  hovrerer, 
that  the  surface  of  the  true  skin,  stripped  of  its  protecting  cuticle,  absorbs 
with  rapidity ;  and  our  readers  are  probably  aware  (hat  advantage  has  been 
lately  taken  of  this  physiolog^ical  fact,  in  order  to  introduce  into  the  system 
medicines  which  cannot  be  administered  in  sufficient  quantity  internally. 
M.  Lesieur  of  Paris  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  suggested  the  method 
DOW  alluded  to,  and  it  has  been  since  applied  by  himself  and  others  to  the 
administration  of  various  active  remedies.  The  paper  of  which  a  short 
analysis  follows,  is  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  treating  intermittent  fever 
by  sulphate  of  kina  administered  in  this  way ;  and  certainly  the  success 
and  advantages  held  out  by  the  author,  M.  de  Martin,  are  very  flattering. 
He  states,  that  when  the  sulphate  of  kina  is  applied  in  a  convenient  form 
to  a  freshly  blistered  surface,  it  never,  even  when  used  in  small  quantities, 
fails  to  check  the  disease  at  once.  In  a  state  of  purity  it  is  ineligible,  as 
it  very  soon  irritates  and  inflames  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  which  is  ex- 
posed to  it,  exciting  livid  redness,  causing  the  formation  of  a  gelatinous 
pseudo-membrane,  and  even  destroying  here  and  there  the  vitality  of  (he 
surface  of  the  skin,  so  as  to  produce  small  superficial  sloughs.  But  when 
it  is  mixed  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  with  cerate,  no  such  effects  are  pro- 
duced, and  in  a  short  time  it  all  disappears.  The  advantages  of  introdu- 
cing the  remedy  through  this  chamiel  are,  first,  that  it  can  be  safely  and 
efficaciously  used  when  owing  to  irritatioa  or  congestion  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  it  is  either  unsafe  to  administer  it  internally,  or  useless,  on  account  of 
its  being  rapidly  discharged  by  vomiting  or  purging ; — secondly,  that  a  less 
dose  acts  with  equal  power ;  thirdly,  that  it  acts  more  rapidly  as  the  system  . 
is  sooner  brought  under  its  influence: — and  lastly,  that  it  can  easily  be  ad- 
ministered to  those  who  are  averse  to  take  internal  remedies,  and  more 
particularly  to  refractory  children. — The  circumstances  connected  with 
the  action  of  kina  through  the  skin  illustrate  well  its  mode  of  operation. 
M.  de  Martin  remarks,  that  it  cannot  act  by  eflecling  a  revulsion,  or  as  a 
counter-irritant,  because  local  irritation  is  not  only  not  necessary  (o  success, 
but  even  also  prejudicial ;  for  he  has  invariably  found  that  the  remedy  was 
least  certain  in  iU  effects,  and  that  the  largest  doses  where  required  when 
inflammation  was  excited.  This  is  easily  explained  on  the  principle  that 
it  acts  through  absorption ;  for  the  gelatinous  efiusion  which  is  thrown  out 
in  the  cases  in  which  inflammation  is  caused  obstructs  its  access  to  the  ab- 
sorbing surface.  In  point  of  fact,  a  great  part  of  the  powder  always  dis- 
appears when  inflammation  is  not  produced.  The  following  cases  will 
serve  as  examples  of  the  author^  plan  of  treatment.  Cote  VL  A  stout 
msLD,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  been  afiected  for  three  months  with  a. 
quartan  ague,  which  had  been  checked  four  times  by  various  preparations 
of  ciochooa.    In  the  fifth  attack,  M.  de  Martin  foimd  him  at  the  commence- 
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oieat  of  Um  fit  with  a  freqiMnty  ttroof ,  bard  poke,  intenM  beat,  flutbed 
ooaDtooanoe,  frequeot  ttroog  cough,  macotu  expectoratioD,  short  breathiogy 
pain  aoder  the  left  nipple,  and  a  dry,  red  tongue.  On  account  of  the  pnl- 
OKMiic  affection,  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  the  arm.  The 
fit  retuk-ned  again  three  dajs  afterwards,  ^ext  morning,  a  blister  having 
been  applied  three  days  before,  and  the  part  continuing  to  present  a  fresh 
surface,  six  grains  of  sulphate  of  kioa  were  mixed  with  the  cerate  with 
which  it  was  dressed,  and  twenty  four  hours  afterwards  the  dressing  wai 
changed,  and  six  grains  more  applied  in  the  same  manner,  lie  had  not 
any  return  of  the  fit,  and  from  that  time  improved  rapidly  in  general  health. 
The  blistered  surface  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  irritated.  Ctue  V, 
A  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  long  liable  to  pulmonary  catarrh, 
and  affected  for  a  year  previous  with  wandering  pains  in  the  chest,  oppres- 
sion there,  and  dry  cough,  was  attacked  towards  the  end  of  Noveipber 
18S6,  with  quotidian  ague,  of  which  she  was  cured  by  the  internal  exhibi- 
tioQ  of  sulphate  of  kina.  Towards  the  close  of  December  the  disease 
retomed,  still  in  the  quotidian  form.  During  the  fit  the  heat  was  intense, 
the  pulse  strong  and  frequent,  the  general  oppressk>n  considerable,  the 
breathing  difficult,  and  interrupted  by  paroxysms  of  violent  cough.  She 
was  bled  to  eight  ounces  during  the  second  paroxysm.  Ou  the  morning 
of  the  third  day,  four  grains  of  sulphate  of  kina,  mixed  with  cerate,  were 
applied  to  an  okl  blistered  surface.  The  paroxysm  never  returned.  The 
dreesing  was  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours  for  four  days«  The  cough 
and  difficulty  in  breathing  cootinned  after  the  ague  bad  loof  ceased.  The 
blistered  part  became  somewhat  i«t  «t  first,  and  a  thin  pieudo- membrane 
was  formed ;  but  the  irritation  slight  from  the  beginning,  gradually  dimi- 
nished, and  at  length  disappeared  before  the  fourth  dressing.  Coh  il. 
This  case  exemplifies  the  kind  of  local  inflammation  which  is  caused  by  the 
remedy  when  not  mingled  with  unctuous  substances,  as  well  as  the  effect 
of  the  inflammation  in  preventing  its  being  absorbed.  A  soldier  had 
•nffered  in  the  course  of  five  months  repeated  attacks  of  tertian  intermit- 
tent, and  came  under  M.  de  Martin's  care  after  the  third  paroxysm  of  a 
relapse.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  expected  another,  six 
grains  of  powdered  sulphate  of  kioa  were  sprinkled  on  a  freshly  blistered 
surface.  The  paroxysm  appeared  soon  afterwards.  Next  moroiog  th« 
blistered  surface  had  a  deep  red  colour,  was  covered  with  a  gelatinous 
exudation,  and  likewise  showed  here  and  there  little  yellow  spots,  which 
consisted  of  particles  of  kina  covering  little  depressions  in  the  cutis  vera. 
Six  grains  of  sulphate  of  kina  were  again  applied,  however.  But  now  the 
pain  became  so  intense,  and  the  surface  io  red,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  the  powder,  and  apply  a  poultice.  On  the  third  morning  the  blister- 
ad  part  was  covered  with  a  thick,  livid,  moist  eschar,  having  red  edges,, 
fjrom  which  serum  was  discharged.  The  paroxysm  rea  ppeared  this  day,  and 
again  on  the  third,  fiflb,  seventh,  and  ninth  days  aAerwards.  During  this 
period  the  eschar  became  first  black  and  dry,  then  round  the  edges  st^ 
aad  yellowish ;  and  this  softening  extended  inward  in  the  way  usual  with 
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Miperfioiil  Mcbtn  of  the  skin.  After  the  sixth  ptroxysm  Um  lalphAte  aH 
kioa  wasfhreo  ioteroallj,  with  the  effect  of  cheokiiig  thedisetseat  oooe.— * 
Edm.  Med.  cmd  Surg,  Jomrn. 

On  the  ueerfTdmnm  ct  aremedyfer  Menorrhagia.  {JimmH  VmeenaU 
de  Medicma^  AprUe  ]8t7.) — ^This  sabstsoce  hss  lately  beeo  employed,  it 
is  said,  with  Terj  great  success,  in  the  treatment  of  aterine  hemorrhage 
by  an  Italian  physician.  Dr.  Porta.  He  has  nsed  it  for  three  years,  and 
has  nerer  foand  it  fail  but  twice.  The  general  resnkt  he  has  been  led  to 
by  hb  practical  experience  are,  that  tannin  has  a  special  action  on  the 
otems  when  the  hemorrhage  is  aotire,  whether  it  arises  from  chronic  or 
acute  metritis,  bat  that  in  the  latter  case  the  ioAammatien  mast  be  pre* 
▼ioosly  combated  by  repeated  copious  blood-letting ;  that  it  is  not  of  any 
ose  in  hemorrhage  connected  with  organic  disease  of  the  atertts ;  and 
tiiat  its  action  is  very  rapid,  while  the  quantity  required  to  efi^t  a  cure  ii 
so  small  as  to  be  easily  home  on  Uie  stomach.  He  has  published  several  of 
^  cases  which  have  led  him  to  these  conclusions.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  a  few  of  them.  Caee  J,  A  woman  of  middle  age,  and  of  a 
bilious  irritable  temperament,  after  recorering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
miliary  ferer,  was  attacked  dnrrog  conralesceoce  with  considerabla 
uterine  hemorrhage.  Conceiving  at  first  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a 
permature  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  she  Ibr  some  time  paid  little 
attention  to  it ;  but  aAer  it  had  continued  several  weeks,  and  had  greatly 
reduced  her  ibrength,  she  became  alarmed,  and  consulted  Dr.  Porta.  He 
ordered  her  to  take  two  grains  of  tattsln  every  two  hours,  and  in  two  days 
the  hemorrhage  ceased  altogether.  Ca$e  IL  A  woman,  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  of  delicate  habit,  and  nursing  a  child  four  months  old,  was  seised 
with  uterine  hemorrhage,  vvhich,  like  the  former  patient,  she  at  first  ima- 
gined to  be  the  catamenial  discharge.  As  it  continued,  however,  much 
longer  than  usual,  and  was  rapidly  enfeebling  her,  she  had  recourse  to  Dr. 
Porta,  who  found  that  she  had  been  twenty  days  ill,  and  that  she  was  af- 
fb«*ted  with  lumbar  pains,  some  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  hypogastrioro 
and  symptomatic  fever.  He  directed  her  to  take  i  pill  containing  three 
grains  of  tannin  every  third  hour ;  and  she  took  only  eight  of  them  when 
the  hemorrhage  entirely  ceased.  Cwe  m.  A  woman  of  irritable  sanguine 
temperament,  and  (hirty-eight  years  of  age,  had  been  affected  for  three 
weeks  with  menorrhagia,  when  Dr.  Porta  was  called  to  visit  her.  He  found 
that  pressure  on  the  hypogastrium  excited  pain  there,  shooting  towards  the 
loins,  that  the  pulse  was  hurried,  and  that  she  was  liable  to  sudden 
paroxysms  of  pyrexia.  As  there  was  not,  however,  any  notable  swelling 
in  the  hypogastrium,  he  ordered  the  tannin  without  any  preliminary  treat- 
ment, and  the  same  quantity  was  given  as  in  the  last  case.  In  the  course 
of  two  dajs  about  two  scruples  were  taken,  upon  which  the  hemorriiage 
was  permanently  checked.  CattlF.  A  young  woman  of  robust  habit  ww 
attsmked  with  proAMe  hemorrhage  firom  the  aterus,  by  which  in  ^  course ' 
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<«r  m  f^  wedn  the  wm  reduced  to  e  tUte  of  gprMt  exhtvttioo.  Notwitfa* 
•teBding  ber  state,  aod  the  larfe  quantity  of  blood  she  had  lost,  the  pvlte 
was  frequent  and  foil,  and  the  hypogastrium  was  tumid  and  tender.  Dr. 
Porta  immediately  ordered  ber  to  ceafe  taking  wine  and  tonic  drinks, 
which  had  been  girea  ber  qp  to  that  time,  and  directed  three  grrains  of 
annin  to  be  administered  erery  third  hoar.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
^y  the  bemorrka|^  ceased.  The  lumbar  pains  which  usually  accompany 
(he  disease  continued  a  few  days  longer.    Rid, 


Tartar  Emetic  as  xmd  by  Lamnee  in  Peiripneumony.^^^hi.  soon  as  1 
recognise  the  existence  of  the  pneumonia,  if  the  patient  is  in  a  state  to  bear 
Tenesectioo,  I  direct  from  eight  to  nxteen  ounces  of  blood  to  be  takes 
ffum  the  arm.  I  rery  rarely  repeat  the  bleeding,  except  in  the  case  ef 
IMtienU  affdcted  with  disease  of  the  heart,  or  threatened  with  apoplexy,  or 
flome  other  internal  congestion.  More  than  once  I  hare  even  elected 
very  rapid  cures  of  intense  peripneumonies  without  bleeding  at  all ;  but, 
in  oooMMMi,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  deprive  myself  of  a  means  so  powerfu^ 
ua  TonesectioD,  except  in  cachectic  or  debilitated  subjeets.  In  this  r^pect 
M.  Bason  does  the  same.  .  I  regard  blood-letting  as  a  means  of  allaying 
for  a  time  the  violeiice  of  the  inflammatof^  action,  and  giving  time  for  the 
emetic  tartar  to  act  Immediately  after  bleeding  I  give  one  grain  of  the 
tartar  emetio,  dissolved  in  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  cold  weak  infusion  of 
orange  leaf,  sweetened  with  half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  marsh-mellows  or 
4irange  flowers :  and  this  I  repeat  every  second  hour  for  six  times :  after 
which  I  leave  the  patient  quiet  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  if  the  symptoms 
are  not  urgent,  or  if  he  experiences  any  inclination  to  sleep.  But  if  the 
pneumonia  has  already  made  progress,  or  if  the  oppression  is  gpreat,  or  the 
iMad  affiBcted,  or  if  both  lungs  or  one  whole  lung  is  attacked,  I  continue  the 
medicine  uninterruptedly,  in  the  same  dose  and  after  the  same  intervals, 
until  there  is  an  amendment,  not  only  iu  the  symptoms,  but  indicated  also 
hy  the  stethoscopic  signs.  Sometimes  even,  particularly  when  most  of  the 
above  mentioned  unfavorable  symptoms  are  combined,  I  increase  the  dose 
of  the  tartar  emetio  to  a  grain  and  a  half,  two  g^rains,  or  even  two  grains 
and  a  half,  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  vehicle.  Many  patients 
bear  the  medicine  without  being  either  vomited  or  purged.  Others,  and 
indeed  the  greater  number,  vomit  twice  or  thrice,  and  have  fkj^  or  sax 
atooU  the  first  day ;  on  the  following  days  they  have  only  slight  evacuatione, 
and  oAen  indeed  have  none  at  all.  When  once  tolerance  of  the  medicine 
(to  use  the*expression  of  Rasori)  is  established,  it  even  very  frequently 
happens  that  the  patients  are  so  miich  constipated  ds  to  require  clysters  to 
open  the  body.  When  the  evacuations  are  continued  to  the  second  daj, 
or  when  tbek«  is  reason  to  fear  on  the  first  that  the  medicine  will  be  borne 
with  difficulty,  I  add  to  the  six  doses,  to  be  taken  in  twenty-four  hours,  one. 
or  two  ounoea  ol  the  syrup  of  poppies.  This  combination  is  in  oppositioii 
to  the  theoretieal  notioni  of  Rasori  and  Tommasini,  but  has  been  proved 
to  me  bj  experience  to  be  very  uaeful.    In  general  the  effeol  of  tartar 
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•OMtio  if  Dtrer  more  rapid  or  more  efBoiant  thao  wbeo  it  ftret  rita  to  o* 
ofacuation  :  sometimes,  however,  its  salutary  operation  is  accompanied  by 
a  general  perspiration.  Although  copious  purging  and  frequent  vomiting 
are  by  no  means  desirable,  on  account  of  the  debility  and  the  hurtful  irri* 
tation  of  the  intestinal  canal  which  they  may  occasion,  I  have  obtained  rtt> 
Dwrkable  cures  in  cases  in  which  such  evacuations  had  been  very  copious. 
I  hare  met  with  very  few  cases  of  pneumonia  where  the  patient  could  not 
bear  the  emetic  tartar;  and  the  few  I  have  met  with  occurred  in  my  earli- 
•it  trials;  insomuch  that  this  result  now  appears  to  roe  to  be  attributable 
rather  to  the  inexperience  and  want  of  confidence  of  the  physician,  thao 
to  the  practice.  I  now  frequently  find  that  a  patient  who  bears  only  roc 
derately  six  grains  with  the  syrup  of  poppies,  will  bear  nine  perfectly  well 
OD  the  following  day.  At  the  end  of  twenty*four  or  forty-eight  hours  at 
oioit,  frequently  even  aAer  two  or  three  hours,  we  perceive  a  marked  iro* 
provement  in  all  the  symptoms.  And  tometimet  even  we  find  patients,  who 
seemed  doomed  to  certain  death,  out  of  all  danger  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
hours  only,  without  having  ever  experienced  any  ciisis,  any  evacuation,  or 
indeed  any  other  obvioot  change  but  the  rapid  and  progreuive  amelioratioo 
of  all  the  symptoms.  In  such  cases  the  stethoscope  at  once  accounts  for 
the  sudden  improvement,  by  exhibiting  to  ns  all  the  signs  of  the  resolutioo 
of  the  inflammation.  These  striking  results  may  be  obtained  at  any  stage 
of  the  disease,  even  after  a  great  portion  of  the  lung  has  undeigooe  the 
purulent  infiltration.  As  soon  as  we  have  obtained  some  amelioratioo, 
although  but  slight,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  continuation  of  the  remedy 
will  e/Tect  complete  resolutioo  of  the  disease,  without  any  fre^h  rebpae  s 
and  it  is  in  regard  to  this  point  more  particularly  that  the  greatest  practical 
difference  between  the  emetic  tartar  and  blood-letting  consists.  By  the 
latter  measure,  we  almost  always  obtain  a  diminution  of  the  fever,  of  the 
oppression  and  the  bloody  expectoration,  so  as  to  leave  both  the  patient  and 
the  attendants  to  believe  that  recovery  is  about  to  take  place ;  after  a  few 
hours  however,  the  unfavorable  symptoms  return  with  fresh  vigour;  and 
the  same  scene  is  renewed « often  five  or  six  times,  after  as  manj  successive 
Tenesectioos.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  state  that  I  have  never  witnessed 
these  renewed  attacks  under  the  use  of  the  tartar  emetic.  In  these  cases 
we  observe  only,  in  the  progress  towards  convalescence,  occasional  stoppa- 
ges. And  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  respect  of  the  stethoscopic 
signs :  as  we  find  that,  between  the  period  when  the  patient  experiences  a 
return  of  his  appetite  and  strength,  and  fancies  himself  quite  cured,  and  the 
period  at  which  the  stethoscope  ceases  to  give  any  indication  of  pulmonary 
•ngorgement,  more  time  frequently  elapses  than  between  the  invasion  of 
the  disease  and  the  b^inning  of  the  convalescence.  It  is  necessary  to  ob* 
serve,  however,  that  this  remark  is  still  more  frequently  applicable  to  the 
disease  when  treated  by  blood-letting;  and,  moreover,  that  the  patient* 
•abjected  to  the  antimonial  method  never  experience  the  long  and  excet- 
sirc  debility  which  too  often  accompanies  the  convalescence  of  those  w1m» 
ked  been  treated  by  repeated  veoesectioiis. 
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.  «« Tiie  batt  way  of  appnicifttiiig  any  partictilar  mode  of  trMtment  ft  by 
its  retnltt.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  only  beg^n  last  year  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  the  results  of  mine  by  the  tartar  emetic ;  but  I  can  affirm  that 
I  bare  no  recollection  of  death  from  acnte  pneamnnia  in  any  case  where 
this  medicine  had  been  taken  lon^  enough  for  its  effects  to  be  experienced. 
I  bate  only  witnessed  a  few  fatal  terminations  where  the  case  was  a  slight 
peripneamony  complicated  with  severe  pleurisy.  (We  shall  find,  when  we 
oome  to  treat  of  the  latter  disease,  that,  after  the  first  stage,  the  emetic 
tartar  has  little  effect  in  it.)  1  have  also  lost  some  patients  who,  besides 
the  poenmonia,  were  affected  with  cancer,  phthisis,  disease  of  the  heart, 
Ac. ;  and  these  are  the  cases  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
different  deg^rees  of  resolution  in  this  disease.  Finally,  1  have  lost  some 
who  were  brought  to  the  hospital  moribund,  and  who  sunk  before  they  had 
taken  more  than  two  or  three  g^ins  of  the  remedy.  In  the  year  1824,  at 
tbe  clinic  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  I  treated  by  the  tartar  emetic  twen- 
ty-eight cases  of  pneumonia,  either  simple  or  complicated  with  slight  plea- 
litio  effusion.  Most  of  these  cases  were  very  severe,  yet  they  were  aH 
eured,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  cachectic  old  man  of  seventy,  who 
took  but  little  of  the  medicine,  because  be  bore  it  badly.  Daring  the  pre- 
sent year  (18S5)  I  have  treated  thirty-four  cases  in  the  same  manner.  Of 
tiiese,  five  died ;  but  of  this  number  two  women,  one  aged  fifty-nine  and 
tbe  other  sixty-nine,  were  brought  to  the  hospital  moribund,  and  sank  be- 
Ibre  they  had  taken  more  than  two  or  three  doses  of  tbe  emetic  tartar ;  a 
third  died  of  disease  of  the  heart  when  convalescent  from  the  pneumonia ; 
and  a  fourth  fell  a  victim  to  chronic  pleurisy,  also  in  the  period  of  resolution 
of  a  sub-acute  peripnuemony.  These  two  last  cases  will  be  detailed  here- 
after ;  the  one  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter,  the  other  in  the  section  on 
Pleoro-pneumonia.  The  fifth  case  was  that  of  a  man,  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  who  died  of  cerebral  congestion  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  disease.  Of 
these  fives  cases,  then,  the  two  first  cannot  be  adduced  in  either  way  as 
iBStances  of  the  effect  of  this  remedy ;  and  the  two  next  are  proofs  of  its 
efficacy  in  pneumonia,  rather  than  the  contrary.  The  result,  therefore,  of 
the  whole  is,  that  of  fifty-seven  cases  of  pneumonia  treated  by  the  tartar 
emetic,  only  two  individuals,  both  upwards  of  seventy,  died  of  this  disease 
conjoined  with  cerebral  congestion ;  that  is,  a  little  less  than  one  in  twen- 
ty-eight."— Lon.  Jied.  Pht/f.  Jour. 


Sir  H.  Halford  on  Tic  Douloureux.-^M^y  I  venture  to  throw  oat  an 
opinion,  founded  on  the  observations  with  which  my  experience  has  fur- 
nished me,  that  the  disease  is  connected  with  some  preternatural  growth  of 
bone,  or  a  deposition  of  bone  in  a  part  of  tbe  animal  economy  where  it  is 
not  usually  found  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  it,  or  with  a  diseased 
b<me? 

Tbe  following  cases  have  occurred  to  me,  and  seem  to  give  a  degree  of 
probability  to  this  surmise ;  and  I  throw  it  out  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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profimoo,  io  order  tbat  a  mMibor  of  fiicts  may  bt  cKll>cted»  firom  wMoh  m 
•  afe  infereooo  at  length  can  be  drawQ. 

A  ladj,  forty  years  of  age,  saffered  under  the  viofeiit  form  of  tic  donlott- 
reux,  at  Brighton,  notwithstanding  the  careful  attention  and  skill  of  a  very 
jodicioos  physician  there.  On  returning  to  town,  it  was  obser? ed  that  te 
rending  spasms,  by  which  the  disease  is  marked,  were  fre<|aeQtly  preceded 
by  an  uneasiness  in  one  particular  tooth,  which  exhibited,  bowerer,  no  sigM 
of  unsoundness ;  but  the  constancy  of  this  symptom  was  enough  to  justify  the 
extraction  of  the  tooth  in  this  instance,  (though  the  failure  of  this  expedient 
to  afibrd  relief  in  general  does  not  encourage  recourse  to  the  operation,)  amti 
oo  its  being  drawn,  a  large  exostosis  was  obtenred  at  the  root  of  the  toothy 
and  the  lady  oerer  sniered  more  than  rery  slight  attacks,  and  those  veiy 
teldoro,  afterwards. 

The  U.  of  G.  was  attended  by  Dr.  Baillie  and  myself,  for  six  weeks,  wider 
this  disease,  In  its  most  marked  and  painftil  form,  witheot  derifing  benefit 
^rooi  our  prescriptions.  At  length  we  thooghtit  best  to  advise  him  to  repair 
It  the  aea-ceast,  in  bopet  of  renorating  the  shattered  sys^m  by  taking  barif 
there.  After  be  bad  sojourned  a  month  by  tbe  sea-side,  a  portion  of  bone 
exibliated  from  theantrum  higfaosorianuin,  and  the  D.recofered  immedialelj 
and  has  nerer  suffisred  the  disease  since.  The  bone  had  been  hurt,  probab^^ 
by  a  (all  from  his  horse,  which  the  D.  had  met  with  some  months  before. 

Tbe  late  Earl  of  C.  underwent  martyrdom  by  thia  disease,  and  excited  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  his  friends  by  tbe  agonies  be  sustained  for  many  years^ 
Heaubmitted  to  the  operation  for  the  division  of  sereral  branches  pf  tbe 
fifth  pair  of  nenres  repeatedly,  by  Sir  Ererard  Home,  and  by  Mr.  Chariea 
Bell,  without  obtaining  more  than  mere  temporary  relief.  At  length  he  was 
acised  by  apoplexy 4  and  lay  insensible  for  some  days,  and  in  great  peril  from 
tbe  attack,  but  finally  recovered.  After  tbe  apoplexy,  the  paroxysms  of  the 
tic  douloureux  became  less  frequent  and  less  severe,  and  were  administered 
so  satisfibtorily  by  an  ingenious  physician,  who  wrote  his  inaugural  exercise 
on  the  disease.  For  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  life,  his  lordship  had  ceased  to 
suffer  finom  the  tic,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  without  any  marked  malady. 
His  head  was  not  examined  after  death,  and  therefore  we  are  left  to  conjec- 
ture only  what  might  have  been  tbe  iounediate  cause  of  his  former  sufferings. 
Whilst  I  attended  him,  he  underwent  repeated  exfoliations  of  the  alveolar 
processes  of  the  teeth,  which  I  thought  occasioned  his  torment;  and,  to  ac- 
count for  the  cessation  of  the  complaint,!  suppose  that  these  efforts  to  throw 
off  diseased  portions  ofbone  might  have  ceased,  or  that  the  apoplexy  had  dis- 
qualified the  nerves  for  suffering  so  exquisitely ;  but  there  might  have  been 
besides,  as  some  later  instances  have  made  probable,  disease  in  4be  bones 
of  tbe  head. 

The  late  Dr.  P.  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  dreadful  disease,  after  sustaining  its 
tortures  for  some  years,  with  a  constancy  which  attracted  all  our  pity  and 
esteem,  and  died  at  last  under  apoplexy.  No  assistance  which  the  expe- 
B  of  any  of  us  could  a£»rd  him  gare  bini  velieff  or  controlled  the  Tioleiip9 
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«f  b»  atlftoki.  On  examioing  bk  head  after  death,  there  was  found  an  unu- 
anal  ttiicknest  of  the  os  frooiis,  where  it  had  been  sawn  through  abore  the 
irontal  ttniues,  and  at  its  juncture  with  the  parietal  bones.    There  was  dis- 
covered also  on  the  falciform  process  of  the  dura  mater,  at  a  little  di»tanoe 
feom  the  crista  galli,  a  small  osseous  substance  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
HI  length.  rath«r  less  in  breadth,  and  about  a  line  in  thickness.  The  ressek 
•f  the  pia  mater  were  turgid  with  blood,  and  about  an  ounce  of  fluid  occupied 
the  ventrieles.  I  lamented  that  the  frontal  sinuses  had  not  been  examined. 
ibr  I  remember  he  replied  to  a  question  which  I  once  put  to  bim,  as  to  his 
e^er  haTiog  experienced  any  suppuration  within  any  bony  carity,  that  be  had 
twiee  suffered  suppuration  in  the  frontal  sinuses.     Dr.  P.  had  submitted, 
with  great  patience,  to  a  division  of  aeveral  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  under  the  judicious  operation  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  who,  on  my  mentioo- 
ing  to  him  the  notion  I  entertained  of  the  cause  of  tic  douloureux,  was  so 
obliging  as  to  show  me  the  skull  of  a  person  who  had  died  of  this  disease 
in  the  country.    The  internal  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  is  a  perfect  rock- 
work.— ^adlical  Gazette. 


MEDICAL   JURISPRUDENCE. 
Imputatioh  of  Toi9onivQ»-^Delectumof  a  etmspiracy^  by  the  incondd' 
enee  of  the  evidence  for  the  proeecuHonf  with  the  chemical  anaiyeie  and  wilh 
the  effects  of  pouonon  the  eyetenu 

Case  i. — Samuel  Whalley  was  indicted  at  the  York  sprinf  assises,  in 
1821 ,  for  maliciously  administerhig"  poison  to  Martha  King,  a  dress  maker, 
with  whom  he  cohabited,  and  who  was  pregnant  by  bim.  The  indictment 
contained  three  charges :— a  charge  of  administering  poison  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  the  woman ;  another  of  administering  it  for  the  purpose  of  des- 
troying  the  living  child  in  her  womb ;  and  a  third  of  administering  it  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion,  the  child  not  being  quick. 

The  moral  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  testimony  of  the  prosecutrix  King,  and  that  of  anotlier  womao 
Merry  weather,  who  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  her.  Its  purport  wa% 
that  the  prisoner  had  under  promise  of  marriage,  cohabited  with  King, 
who  became  with  child  in  consequence ;  that  the  marriage  was  put  off,  afler 
proclamation  of  banns,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inconvenient  at  the  time 
to  the  prisoner ; — that,  on  two  occasions  after  this,  and  recently  before  sh« 
was  poisoned,  he  tried  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  drugs  ior  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  child,  and  maltreated  her  because  she  refused ; — that  she 
had  a  dream  about  purchasing  poisoned  tarts,  and  that  a  fortnight  aAer- 
wards  the  prisoner  brought  her  several  tarts,  which  while  he  declined 
partaking  of  them  himself,  he  urged  her  to  eat,  **  because  he  should  like 
young  Samuel  (the  foetus  in  utero,)  to  have  one ;''— that  she  did  not  take 
any  that  day,  but  ate  some  the  following  afternoon  ;^that  aAer  she  bad 
eaten  tbem,  and  wai  taken  ill,  the  prisoner  paid  her  aviiit,  luiid  in  qoittiof 
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her  made  a  remark  which  implied  1^  though  her  4rNr>  ^^  ^iBmir  ehi  \mi 
taken  something  deleterious. 

The  prisoner  on  the  other  band,  irhile  he  admitted  the  oobahiting,  the 
promise  of  marriage,  and  even  that  a  day  bad  been  fixed  for  It,  elated  that 
it  was  broken  off  in  conte<|uence  of  bis  haying  caught  her  in  a  sutpictoaa 
situation  with  another  man ; — that  she  frequently  (hreateoed  his  life  on 
account  of  his  refusing  to  make  good  his  promise  to  marry  her; — that  ha 
carried  (he  tarts  to  her,  because  she  ^ked  for  tbem  on  aceount  of  a  curioat 
dream  she  had  about  tarts; — and  be  proved,  by  two  witnesses,  that  she  had 
arsenic  in  her  possession,  although  in  her  evidence  she  denied  aba  m^w  had 
any,  or  knew  what  it  was.     The  defence  was  tl»erefofe  grounded  oaa 
chat  ge  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  King  and  Merry  weather. 
The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  following  effect : 
According  to  the  deposition  of  King,corroborated  in  many  points  by  that 
af  Merry  weather,  she  felt  an  **  unpleasant  coppery  taste^  while  eating  tha 
first  tart,  and  this  was  so  much  increased  while  she  was  eating  a  second, 
that  she  did  not  take  the  whole  of  it     Half  an  hour  afterwards  she  be- 
came sick,  felt  a  burning  beat  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  was  seized  with 
trembling  and  feebleness  of  the  limbs,  and  subsequently  had  some  vomitiag. 
Her  fears  being  in  consequence  excited,  she  sent  for  Mrs.  Merryweathar, 
and  along  with  her  examined  two  tarts  which  remained,  and  they  found  a 
white  powder  hidden  under  the  preserves.     They  both  became  alarmed, 
and  Merry  weather  immediately  set  off*  in  quest  of  a  medical  man.    But  it 
appeared  that,  notwithstanding  her  state  of  alarm,  the  messenger  went  to 
a  gentleman  who  lived  a  mile  off*,  who  had  never  attended  King  before, 
and  to  whose  house  she  did  not  know  the  way.     Mr.  Thackrah,  surgeon  at 
Leeds,  who  was  the  gentleman  called,  arrived  at  Mrs.  King's  house  aboat 
•ix  in  tbe  evening,  two  hours  nearly  aAer  she  bad  taken  the  tarts.     He 
found  h|Br  agitated,  and  complaiuing  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  above ; 
but  **  the  pulse  was  not  much  accelerated,  the  tongue  exhibited  nothing 
particular;  sbc  did  not  complain  of  urgent  thirst,  or  sense  of  beat  in  the 
mouth  or  throat;  nor  did  she  seem  to  have  acute  pain.**    As  she  told  bioi 
she  had  not  vomited,  he  immediately  administered  an  emetic,  and  soon 
afterwards  another,  as  tbe  first  did  not  operate.     She  then  vomited.    The 
matter  discharge  was  preserved  in  a  wash -band  basin,  and  taken  home 
that  evening  by  one  of  bis  pupils  who  bad  accompanied  him ;  but  Mr. 
Thackrah  admitted  that  the  prosecutrix  might  have  introduced  a  small 
quantity  of  poison  into  the  basin  before  she  vomited. 

He  left  her  about  seven,  and  sent  bis  assistant  to  see  her  at  ten.  Mean* 
while  she  bad  according  to  her  own  account,  another  attack  of  vomiting^ 
the  matter  of  which  she  preserved,  and  showed  to  Mr.  Thackrah  at  his 
Tisit  next  day ;  bat  she  did  not  speak  of  it  that  evening  to  the  assistant 
This  stuff  was  not  taken  away  for  some  days,  as  Mr.  Thackrah  did  not 
happen  to  have  any  convenient  vessel  with  him  at  his  second  visit  Oo 
this  occasion  he  found  her  complaining  of  headache  and  pain  in  the  bowab, 
and  tha  tongne  was  furred ;  but  she  had  no  p^ticnlar  illness  that  waa 
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vppmntkU  nor  iras  iSbtre  sabae<|nBaUy  any  of  tboee  effects  which  are  oMtlly 
caosed  by  small  doses  of  arsenic.  After  a  few  days'  attendance,  deemiiig 
her  well,  be  discontinued  his  risits.  Sfae»  as  well  as  Merry  weather,  how- 
erer,  staled  at  the  trial  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  keep  her  bed  several 
days,  and  that  siie  had  never  been  well  afterwards. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  various  susp«K:(ed  articles  was  conducted 
partly  by  Mr.  Tbaokrah,  partly  by  Mr.  Walker,  a  chemist  of  Leeds. 

In  the  Iwo  tarts,  wliich  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Thackrah,  at  his  request, 
on  his  first  visit,  they  found  under  the  preserves  a  white  powder,  which 
proved  to  be  arsenic.  Mr.  Thackrah  remarked  that,  when  a  portion  of 
tbe  powder,  with  a  little  of  preserve  adhering  to  it,  was  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water,  and  alkalitad  with  subcarbonate  of  potass,  tbe  sulphate  of 
copper  caused  a  green,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow,  precipitate ;  and 
Mr.  Walker  detefmined  tlie  quantity  in  each  tart  to  be  between  foar  and 
fife  grains. 

Mr.  Walker  likewise  examined  the  matters  of  vomiting,  and  detected 
anenio  by  the  same  test  in  both.  The  qaantitj  in  the  first  was  exceedingly 
aiiDate,^-Dot  above  one  grain  dissolved  in  at  least  three  pints  of  fluid.  The 
second  matters  of  vomiting  contained  a  much  larger  quantity, — naroel|y,  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  gprains;  and,  from  the  observations  Mr.  Walker 
made,  **  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  arsenic  of  this  analysis  had 
ever  been  in  a  human  stomach.^* 

Such  were  the  facts  of  this  important  case.  The  following  are  tbe  con- 
cIiisioDS  which  may  be  drawn  fh)m  the  medical  evidence : — 

In  tbe  first  instance,  Mr.  Thackrah  deposed  on  the  trial  that,  although 
tbe  illness  of  the  prosecutrix  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  something  which 
had  disordered  her  stomach,  be  did  not  think  her  situation  corresponded 
with  that  of  a  person  who  had  taken  so  much  arsenic  as  was  to  be  inferred 
from  what  was  contained  in  the  tarts  analysed ; — and  that,  if  he  had  heard 
nothing  about  poison,  he  would  not  have  supposed  she  had  taken  any.  He 
admitted  at  the  same  time  that  be  could  not  affirm  positively,  from  the 
symptoms,  that  she  had  not  taken  a  minvte  quantity  of  arsenic,  as  the 
symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning  are  subject  to  great  variety. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Walker  deposed,  in  regard  to  the  coppery 
tasto  said  to  have  been  felt  by  the  prosecutrix  while  eating  the  tarts, 
that  arsenic  could  not  cause  such  a  taste,  because  its  taste  **  it  npeet^ 
not  like  copper ;  if  mixed  with  sweet  tart,  it  could  not  be  perceived  at 
aU." 


*  Mr.  Walker  having  died  since  the  trial,  T  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
all  the  particulars  of  his  experiments.  The  fact  that  arsenic  has  not 
been  in  the  stomach  may  be  ascertained  by  finding  that  the  precipitates 
procured  from  the  alleged  matters  of  vomiting  by  tbe  liquid  tests,  and 
more  particularly  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  do  not  yield  empyreuma,  or 
exhale  ihm  odour  of  boniiog  animal  matter  in  the  course  of  reductioD. 
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Thifdly,  accordidg  to  the  analysis  of  the  poirdar  im  to  tarti  winch  mn 
not  eaten,  the  praseoatrix  coold  not  have  taken  abore  ten  grains  of  arsenic 
in  what  she  did  eat  Now,  even  after  repeated  attacks  of  Tomitinf,  the 
last  matters  discharged  containing  ot  least  twehe  grams;  which  dearij 
showed  that  arseoic  had  heen  mixed  with  the  stuff  after  it  was  romited,*- 
if,  indeed,  there  was  Tomiting  at  all.  The  same  ioferenee  is  dedocible 
with  still  greater  certainty  from  the  comparison  of  the  quaniity  contained 
in  the  last  matters  of  Fomiting  with  that  contained  in  what  was  discharged 
a  short  time  htfore  when  romiting  was  eocoaraged  by  emetics  and  the  free 
nse  of  dilaeots ;  the  latter  quantity  not  being  above  one  grain*  The  prose* 
cntrix  indeed  stated  that  the  matter  from  which  the  larger  quantity  was 
procored,  had  been  discharged  into  the  same  basin  as  that  from  which  the 
Ibrmer  matters  of  Tomiting  had  been  taken,  and  that  a  considerable  white 
•ediment  had  been  left  in  the  basin  when  M  r»  Thackrah  transferred  the 
cooteets  into  another  Tcssel.  But  Mr.  Thackrah  was  sure  that  no  percep- 
tible sediment  was  left. 

Fourthly,  Mr.  Thackrah  deposed,  that  if  so  great  a  quantity  had  been 
taken  as  to  render  it  possible  for  twelve  or  6fteen  g^ins  tobeTomited  two 
or  three  hours  afterwards,  it  would  hare  occasioned  the  most  violent  symp- 
toms,  and  probably  death* 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  more  pointed  evidence.  The  medical  ittTet* 
tigatioos  were  alone  amply  sufficient  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  prisoner,  as  will  be  readily  anticipated,  was  found  Not  guilty.  It 
may  be  satisfactory  to  add,  that  the  prosecutrix  King  and  the  witness 
Merryweather  were  immediately  committed  on  a  chaige  of  conspiracy. 
But  the  judge,  considering  the  unfortunate  state  into  which  one  of  them  had 
been  brought  by  Whalley^  means,  and  that  they  had  signed  a  paper  to  the 
dfeot  that  all  the  charges  made  against  him  were  /also,  and  the  result  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  acceded  to  WhalleyH  request  to  allow  them  to  be 
discharged.^£iOfuion  Med.  and  Phy$,  Joum. 


Period  rf  Parturition  in  Women, — Dr.  Samuel  Merriman  has  laid  be- 
fore the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  London,  the  result  of  some  obser- 
vations ntade  by  him  on  this  subject.  They  are  founded  on  the  following 
data.  **  When  1  have  been  requested  to  calculate  the  time  at  which  the 
aceession  of  labour  might  be  expected,  1  have  been  very  exact  in  ascer- 
taining the  last  day  on  which  any  appearance  of  the  catamenia  was  distin- 
gubbable,  and  have  reckoned  forty  weeks  from  this  day,  assuming  that  the 
hoo  hundred  and  eightieth  was  to  b^  considered  as  the  legitimate  day  at 
parturition.  .  The  subjoined  table  shows  bow  often  this  day  was  deviated 
from  in  the  cases  of  114  mature  children.** 

In  the  37th  week,  (255,  S5d,  t59  days  respectively,)    ...  $ 

38th  week,  (from  S62  to  266  days,)  ....  ]) 

39tk  week,  (from  t67Wft73  days,)  ....         14 
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la  the  40th  week,  (firom  274  to  eSO  days,)  ....  38 

4l8t  week,  (from  281  to  287  days,)  -        -        *        -  22 

42d  week,  (from  288  to  293  days,)  -        .        -        .  15 

43d  week,  (from  295  to  301  days,)  ....  10 

44th  week,  (303,  305  and  io  306  days,)             ...  4 

114 

These  are  all  calculated  from,  bat  do  not  inclnde,  the  day  on  which  the 
catamenia  were  last  distinguishable.  Dr.  Merrimao  deems  it  safe  to  infer, 
from  this  table,  that  conception  is  eflfected  soon  after  the  catamenial  period 
has  intermitted  moro  commonly  than  immediately  before  the  recurrence 
of  that  discharge.  He  adds  some  cases  in  which  pregnancy  was  appa- 
rently protracted  beyond  the  longest  of  the  abo^e  periods. 

Medico- Chirurg.  TVansacHoni. 


TOXICOUOOT. 

€kue  cf  Death  canned  hy  the  external  application  of  Opium.  (Journal 
deChimie  MediealCy  Avril  1827.)->The  application  of  opium  in  considera- 
ble quantity  to  the  skin  when  deprived  of  its  cuticle,  is  a  practice  by  no 
means  free  from  danger;  and  when  it  is  resorted  to  for  allaying  irritation, 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  the  patient  carefully.  We  aro  acquainted  with  an 
instance  in  which  deep  coma  was  induced  by  the  application  of  an  opium 
poultice  to  the  scrotum  previously  depriyed  of  the  cuticle  by  a  blister,  and 
which  would  in  all  likelihood  have  proved  fatal,  had  not  one  of  the  patient^ 
friends  called  accidenfally  to  see  him  and  discovered  the  cause  of  his  state  of 
lopor.  The  following  is  an  example  of  death  originating  in  the  same  source, 
although  the  skin  was  not  deprived  of  its  cuticle.  A  soldier,  thirty-two 
years  of  age,  was  attacked  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  fore  and 
outer  part  of  the  right  leg,  on  account  of  which  a  linseed  poultice,  moist- 
ened wiihjlfleen  dropt  of  laudanum,  was  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  limb. 
Next  morning  he  was  found  in  a  state  of  deep  sopor,  with  the  face  pale, 
the  eyelids  tremulous  and  half  open,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  lips  distorted, 
the  muscles  of  the  face  afiected  with  spasm,  and  those  of  the  limbs  witli 
convulsions.  The  surgeon  having  remarked  a  elrong  odour  of  opium, 
as  well  as  a  yellow  coloration  of  the  bandage  which  enveloped  the  limb, 
be  had  it  removed,  and  found  not  only  the  bandage  but  all  the  compresses 
soaked  with  laudanum,  which  was  flowing  copiously  from  the  poultice. 
The  attendant  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  up  the  poultice,  had  left  it  in 
charge  to  an  hospital  servant,  without  telling  him  what  quantity  of  lauda* 
Dum  was  to  be  used ;  and  the  latter  had  ignorantly  used  towards  an  ounce. 
Antispasmodics,  emetics,  and  sinapisms,  were  resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  The 
convulsions  increased,  the  pube  became  more  and  more  feeble,  and  the 
patient  died.  On  inspection  some  red  points  were  seen  on  the  arachnoid, 
ft  strong  opiate  odour  was  exhaled  from  all  parts,  and  the  heart,  stomach, 
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aod  brain  vcre  ia  their  healthy  state.  In  the  blood-vesseU  no  trace  could  be 
fouDii  of  the  poison  which  had  beea  absorbed. — Edin,  Med,  Surg,  Joum, 


Ccues  of  Poisoning  with  Belladonna,  (Journal  de  Chimie  JHfedieal$, 
Decembre  1027.) — Two  children  ate  a  cbosiderable  quantity  of  the.  berriet 
of  the  Atropa  Belladonna.  The  elder  of  the  two  on  going-  to  school  im* 
mediately  afterwards,  burst  out  into  immoderate  and  incontrollable  fits  of 
laughter,  and  constantly  caught  at  objects  which  he  conceived  were  before 
him.  Subsequently  was  added  to  these  symptoms  an  incessant,  incoherent 
babble,  with  continual  agitation  of  the  body,  fixed  eyes,  dilated  and  insea- 
tible  pupils.  This  was  above  three  hours  after  the  berries  had  been  taken. 
The  physician  who  then  saw  him  for  the  first  time  administered  an  emetic, 
which  brought  away  a  large  quantity  of  reddish  matter  containing  frag- 
ments of  the  berries.  After  this  tartar  emetic  was  given,  though  not  with- 
out great  difficulty,  as  the  lower  jaw  was  spasmodically  contracted.  Not- 
withstanding repeated  Tomiting,  the  symptoms  went  on  increasing,  the 
limbs  were  iq  constant  agitation,  the  breathing  high  and  croupy,  the  face 
red,  and  the  incoherence  constant.  Purgatives  were  then  administered, 
and  afterwards  vinegar.  Four  hours  after  the  poison  was  swallowed  the 
breathing  had  become  stertorous,  the  skin  cold,  the  face  bloated,  the  pulse 
imperceptible.  The  child  was  then  immersed  in  the  warm  bath  and  bled 
from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  extent  of  six  ounces,  with  marked  advantage. 
The  muscular  agitation  was  now  broken  by  intermissions  of  profound 
sleep,  in  which,  however,  the  patient  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  for 
twelve  hours  more.  Next  morning  (nineteen  hours)  calomel  was  admin- 
istered and  caused  several  evacuations.  In  the  afternoon  the  pulse  agaia 
became  almost  imperceptible,  the  skin  cold  and  pallid  ;  and  the  warm-bath 
was  therefore  repeated  and  foUoived  up  by  sinapisms  and  assafoetida  injec- 
tions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  pulse  and  temperature  were  restored. 
Four  hours  afterwards  these  s)mptom3  recurred  and  were  again  success- 
fully combated  by  the  same  means.  An  hour  and  a  half  after  that,  or 
29i  hours  after  the  berries  were  eat,  the  whole  symptoms  were  much 
abated,  and  the  child  was  sensible.  From  this  time  the  amendment  was 
rapid.  But  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  could  distinguish  objects. 
Till  then  he  was  Entirely  deprived  of  sight  ;  even  a  lighted  candle  held 
close  to  the  eyes,  did  not  seem  to  make  the  slightest  impression  on  the 
retina.  For  some  time  afterwards  he  was  in  indifferent  health,  and  had 
occasional  fits  of  slight  convulsions ;  but  he  ultimately  got  quite  well. — 
The  circumstances  of  the  other  case  were  precisely  the  same  in  every 
respect. — lb. 


CHEMISTRT. 

Solanic  acid. — Some  time  since  M.  Desfosses  announced  the  disoorery  of 
%  distinct  alkaline  principle  in  the  berries  of  the  Solanwn  nigr%m^  L,  to 
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which  he  gave  the  oame  of  So/dnine.  It  appears  that  M.  PesHiier  lias  as- 
certained  that  this  principle  is  comhiDed  with  a  peculiar  acid,  4)ich  he  has 
deoomiaated  Solanic  acid.  If  this  should  be  confirmed  by  othor  chemtstf, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tome  other  name  may  be  adopted  either  Dr  the  acid 
or  alkali— (Erfii.  JV.  F.  J^.  ^  P.  J.) 

According  to  M.  Peschier  this  acid  may  be  separated  by  mens  of  Am^- 
monia,  which  precipitates  the  vegeto-alkali.  It  has  a  crystallite  form,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  produces  crystallizable  combinations  with  wtash  and 
soda:  the  first  in  acicular  crystals,  the  second  in  quadrilateral  pisms,  with 
a  sweet  taste. — Solanic  acid  is  without  action  upon  the  salts  of  line,  baryta, 
magnesia,  iron,  zinc,  and  copper;  and  only  a  feeble  action  up»n  those  of 
lead,  silver  and  mercury.  This  acid  has  been  found  also  in  ether  plants 
of  the  same  genus,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  pecoiar  to  the 
family.— £ui^  Univ.  c  xii.  p.  287. 


PurifieaHon  of  alcohol, — A  prize  was  ofiefed  by  the  Royal  icademy  of 
Brussels  to  the  person  who  should  prove  upon  what  the  differencts  between 
alcohol,  extracted  from  various  substances,  as  fruits,  grain,  rots,  sug^r, 
iui.  depended.  This  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hensmans,  who  wased,  by  nu- 
merous experiments,  to  conclude  that  the  alcohol  was  always  idotica),  but 
that  the  difficulty,  more  or  less  great,  always  found  in  rectifying  it,  as  well 
also  as  the  difference  in  taste,  depended  upon  the  presence  of  afatty  mat- 
ter, and  a  little  acetic  ether.  The  fatty  matter,  when  alone,  mty  be  sepa* 
rated  by  several  distillations,  but  the  acetic  ether  is  not  remwed  in  this 
way.  It  is  better,  in  every  case,  for  the  removal  of  both,  to  idd  a  little 
caustic  potash,  or  soda  to  the  alcohol,  to  be  rectified.  Carboated  alkali 
does  not  act  with  sufficient  energy. — Bull,  Univ.  E.  8.  289. 


On  the  eateotu  oxide  and  ccueic  acid  of  Promt. — The  results  atained  bj 
Proust,  relative  to  the  substances  produced  by  the  fermentation >f  cheese, 
have  been  examined  and  described  by  M.  Henri  Bracannot.  Thembstance 
which  Proust  distinguished  as  caseous  oxide,  he  shows  to  have  m  claim  to 
such  a  title,  and  proposes  to  call  it  Jipotepedine^  as  being  produced  by  pu- 
trefaction.    It  also  appears  to  be  produced  in  certain  morbid  disases. 

The  properties  which  Proust  has  assigned  to  eaeeicacid^  belongyiccordii^ 
to  M.  Bracannot,  to  various  contaminating  substances,  none  of  nhich  have 
any  title  to  be  considered  as  a  particular  acid.  The  substances  pesent  are 
free  acetic  acid,  aposepedine,  animal  matter  soluble  in  water  aiK  insoluble 
in  alcohol  (ozmazoroe)  fluid  oil ;  a  brown  resin,  acetate  and  muriae  of  pot- 
ash, and  traces  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

On  examining  the  fatty  matter  of  cheese,  Bracannot  found  itto  consist 
of  margarate  of  lime  with  margaric  and  oleic  acids;  the  butter  having 
undergone  the  same  kind  of  change  during  the  fermentation  of  be  cheese, 
as  that  produced  when  it  is  saponified  by  the  action  of  alkaliei  or  other 
bodiai.— ^mia/«f  de  Chimuy  56, 159.  ^  .,   ^  ^  .  ^.  ,.  ,^  ,.^ 
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On  teHuf  the  pretence  rf  Jimmoma  in  a  tithstmue, — ^Hftviag  oocuion  to 
asc^rtaia  f  betber  the  aotioo  of  a  saJifiable  base  upon  a  body  cooCahiing 
azote«  watumply  that  of  e^olFinji^  aramooia,  previously  exittiog,  or  that  of 
forming  aifmonia  by  the  coinbinatioQ,  M .  Plossin  was  ioddced  to  search  for 
a  base  whch  would  effect  the  former  object,  but  oot  the  latter.  Potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  aad  many  other  bodies  do  both,  but  the  by d rated  oxide  of 
lead  anstered  the  purpose  very  well.  It  gives  oo  indication  of  ammonia 
when  putioto  contact  with  azotated  substances  not  containing  that  alkali ; 
•even  ureais  oot  affected  by  it;  but  being  put  in  contact  with  an  ammoot- 
«cal  salt,  anniooia  was  instantly  evolved,  and  rendered  evident  by  the  visible 
fumes  whkh  arose  upon  the  approximation  of  a  little  acetic  acid.— •^iMMUtf* 
4(e  ChimU  36,  177. 

OBSTETRICS. 
Exirar4erine  pregnancy ^  terminating  m  the  discharge  of  the  fatue  piece* 
eneal  by  th  anut,"— (Journal  dee  Progres  de  Sciencee  T.  premter^  1827.)— 
A  middle-^ed  woman,  of  a  strong  constitution,  and  well  coostructed  pel- 
Tis,  and  wio  had  previously  had  three  children  without  aDy  particular  ao- 
<ident  ocairring,  became  pregnant  for  the  fourth  time  towards  the  close  of 
October  IB23.  Nothing  uuusnal  occurred  till  the  thirty-third  week, 
ivhen  she  began  to  complain  of  violent  pains  ia  the  lower  belly,  confined 
•chiedy  to  the  led  and  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  near  the  groin,  and  quite 
•different  Vom  the  pains  she  had  experienced  in  her  former  pregnancies. 
As  these  pains  went  on  increasing,  an  accoucheur  was  con<iuJted,  who 
found  the  neck  of  the  uterus  situated  high  up,  hard,  and  half  ao  inch  io 
length,  ibout  a  fortnight  afterwards  she  was  persuaded  to  consult  a 
eorcereee^who  lived  three  leagues  and  a  half  off,  and  who  gave  her  a  vio- 
lent oathrtic.  Its  operation  was  so  violent  that  she  was  for  some  time  in 
a  dangerais  state ;  but  she  recovered,  and  then  it  appeared  that  the  pains 
luid  ceasdl,  as  well  as  the  movement  of  the  foetus,  and  that  the  milk,  which 
had  begm  to  fhw  a  short  time  before  she  took  the  catliartic,  had  receded. 
She  bectne  eventually  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  work ;  but  she  continued 
to  purge  frequently,  and  the  discharges  were  foetid  and  bloody.  About 
three  weiks  and  a  half  after  she  took  the  cathartic,  she  discharged  a  mass 
of  flesh  14  a  state  of  putrefaction  and  adhering  to  the  bones  of  the  leg  of  a 
ibetus ;  a*d  its  escape  was  followed  by  a  copious  putrid  evacuation.  For 
fifteen  di^s  after  she  discharged  successively  portions  of  bones,  along  with 
fluid  fetii  evacuations;  and  in  the  course  of  that  time  was  reduced  to  a 
▼ery  lowbtate  by  hectic  fever.  At  last  there  appeared  io  the  left  side  of 
■the  abdotien  a  tumour,  which  soon  suppurated,  and  bursting,  discharged 
a  large  quantity  of  foetid  pus.  The  stools  then  became  less  frequent  and 
•he  gradaally  recovered,  so  that  in  September  1826,  she  was  in  excellent 
health,  though  feeble.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  was  in  its  usual  condition, 
and  the  abdomen  flaccid  and  not  tender  to  the  touch. — Edin.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jam-. 
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Cam  of  Double  UUru*^  toUh  Daubie  ImpregnaUon.    (RmCt  Magmxmey 
VoL  30,  568.)— Ad  extraordioary  oaseof  this  deicription  baa  been  related 
bj  \>r.  Oeiss,  a  ph^^sician  of  Traffurtb  sear  Erfurt.     Tbe  woman  bad  been 
io  labour  for  two  days,  when  be  was  requested  to  attend  ber.  He  (buodber 
a  itoat,  bealtby  female,  of  middle  stature.     The  labot^r-paiDs  were  coo* 
fined  to  (he  rig^ht  side.     On  the  right  side,  the  womb  reached  as  high  as  tbe 
iboras;  on  the  left  it  did  not  extend  above  the  nav^l,aDd  inclined  forwards 
and  laterally.     The  external  parts  and  os  uteri  were  properly  constructed,, 
and  the  shoulder  of  tbe  child  could  be  felt  behind  the  membranes.  Tbe  ope- 
ration  of  turning  was  performed,  and  a  healthy  female  infant  delivered^ 
QpoA  which  the  right  sidifr  of  the  abdomen  sunk  in  while  the  left  continued 
prominent.    )d  an  hour  the  labour-pains  recurred,  and  on  exaiitining  the 
state  of  the  parts,  Dr.  Gews  found,  that  after  passing  tbe  oe  uteri,  tbe  fin- 
ger came  in  contact  with  a  membrane  distended  by  fluid,  and  pi^tnriing^ 
through  an  anolar  opening  towards  the  left  side,  while  tbe  navel  itring  of 
tbe  child  already  delivered,  extended  upwards  into  a  cavity  like  th^  uteme 
in  ordinary  circumstances.    On  further  examination,  he  found  tbe  belly  of 
a  second  child  presenting  at  the  accessory  orifice,  and  therefore  performed 
tiie  operation  of  turning,  and  brougtit  into  tbe  world  a  stout  still-bom  male 
child,  which  was  soon  recuscitated.  As  no  placenta  followed  for  some  time, 
be  proceeded  to  assist  tbe  separation  of  them,  and  had  then  an  opportunity 
of  completely  satisfying  bimaelf,  that  bis  patient  bad  a  double  nterus,    Tbe 
right  placenta  came  away  first,  and  the  right  womb  contracted  vigoroosly ; 
tbe  left  placenta  followed,  bat  the  nterus  of  that^side  contracted  ilowly^ 
and  the  woman  therefore  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood.     Two  months  afler- 
wards  tbe  mother  and  both  children  were  in  good  health.     Two  years  be- 
fore, the  bad  brought  forth  a  single  child,  and  the  labour  was  tediouay  iand 
r«quired  manual  aid  to  accomplish. — Ibid. 


HISCELLANKOUS. 

Rate  of  Siekneii,  From  returns  made  by  upwards  of  seventy  Friend^ 
Societies,  situated  in  sixteen  different  counties  in  Scotland,  embracing 
periods  of  8,  10,  £0,  30,  40,  and  even  50  years,  and  comprising  upwards  of 
100,000  members,  tbe  following  schedule  has  been  deduced : 

Average  Sicknets/or  every  Lndmdual  in  eadi  year. 

Proportion  of 

Age.                          Weeks.  Days.  Hours.  sick  members. 

Under  20          -        -          0  S  16  -  .        1  in  136.95 

50—30      -        -        .          0  4  3  -  -        1  in    8T8f 

30—40     ...          0  4  19  -  -        Jin    76.74 

40—50     ...           1  0  4  .  .         lio    50.61 

50-60     ...          1  6  3  -  -        lin   27.66 

60—70     ...          6  4  10  .  .        lin     9.93 

Above  70         -        -        16  3  1»  -  -        1  in     3.14 
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This  ta^le  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Hig^hland  Society  of 
Scotland,  to  whom  the  returns  were  made.  It  will  be  obsenred  that  the 
proportion  of  sickness  is  much  smaller  than  that  in  the  British  army,  as 
heretofore  gwen.    The  reasons  of  this  are  very  manifest. 

Edinburgh  JVew  Phiioaophical  JoumaL 


Quackery. — Tn  these  days  of  quackery  and  puffingf,  the  following'  anec- 
dotes may  sfford  some  amu&ement,  and  at  least  show  that  the  empirics  of 
tlie  presen.'  day  are  genuine  descendants  of  the  old  stock  : 

Dr.  Rock  and  Dr.  Franks  were  two  famous  quacks  in  London  about 
1759  and  1760.  Dr.  Frank's  handbill  contained  this  admonition:  **Be 
not  RocJ^ed  into  eternity  by  that  vain  and  impudent  pretender.  Dumpling 
Dick,  vho  still  lives  at  the  gate  of  an  inn,  where  he  was  once  porter.** 
Dr.  R«ck*s  bill  contains  this  sarcasm :  '*  If  you  would  avoid  destruction, 
avoid  He  Old  Bailey,  for  there  lives  an  old  soldier,  discharged  by  the  beal 
cf  druny  who  has  killed  his  thousands,  but  not  in  battle  ;  his  pills  are  more 
fatal  tban  were  his  bullett,^ 

A  contemporary  of  Rock  lecturing  once  from  his  chariot,  concerning  • 
Solar  Pill,  said,  **  That  it  was  the  property  of  this  inestimable  and  divine 
pill  to  stretch  the  line  of  existence  to  the  long^t  possible  extent,  to  coun- 
teract the  operation  of  time  upon  the  external  form,  to  cheer,  comfort, 
strengthen  and  renovate  the  internal  system,  to  irradiate  and  gild  the  gloom 
of  age,  to  diffuse  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  even  in  the  hour  of  death,^  ^  i 
must  stop  here,**  said  the  learned  doctor. 

Rock  one  day  lecturing  on  the  efficacy  of  his  pills  for  a  certain  disease, 
observed  Hogarth  and  Hay  man  in  the  crowd,  and  probably  fearing  their 
satiric  pencils,  said,  that  *' although  professional  honour  prevented  him 
from  stating  the  cases  he  had  cured,  yet  there  were  two  gentlemen,  whom 
be  had  no  doubt  would  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  he  advanced  respecting 
the  pills.**  They  instantly  made  their  way  through  the  crowd,  not  however 
witboat  some  laughter  al  them. — European  Jdagaxme. 


The  Plague.^*'  I  do  not  agree  with  Volney,  on  the  subject  of  the 
plague,  which,  in  Egypt.  I  have  no  doubt  is  indigenous.  It  originates  in 
the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the  Nile,  and  all  stagnant  waters  in  hot  climates 
produce  disorders  which  have  more  or  less  resemblance  to  it.  Is  not  this 
fact  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  rises  in  Egypt,  viz.  that  when  the  inundation 
is  great,  the  plague  ensues;  when  it  is  small,  the  plague  fails?  Without 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  they  have  no  plague  in  Constantinople.  Its  pro- 
gress is  from  the  South.**— Ot<er'«  Ltfe  and  RmmmqfBeo.  E.  />.  Ciarke. 
Amer.  edition,  p.  SS5. 
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Jifeihod  of  rtcogniiing  the  $iainM  caused  hy  bhod  on  Hed  ifutrumitUs.-^ 
{Journal  des  Progres  des  Sciences^  t.  iv.  1827.]  Professor  Orfila  has  r«- 
ceotly  made  some  experiments  on  this  snbjeot  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
certain  questions  in  Medical  Jurisprudence,— in  which  many  doubts  are 
entertained  whether  stains  on  steel  instruments  are  caused  by  blood,  by 
acid  juices,  or  by  rust;  and  the  followin,^  are  the  criterions  which  he  pro- 
poses. 1.  When  the  instrument  is  heated  to  HO  or  90^  F.  the  slain  becomes 
brighter  if  it  is  caused  by  blood,  but  is  not  altered  if  it  is  caused  by  nist  or 
lemon  juice.  2.  A  drop  of  hydrochloric  does  not  alter  a  blood -stain,  bat 
dissolves  rust  or  acid  stains.  3.  The  blooi-iitaio  steeped  in  water  parts 
with  its  colouring  matter  to  that  fluid,  and  the  red  colour  is  retained  on  fil- 
tration, while  stains  caused  by  rusting  or  by  vegetable  acids  either  do  not 
tinge  water  at  all,  or,  if  they  cause  a  reddish-brown  rouddiness^  it  is  re- 
mored  by  filtration.  4,  The  colouring  matter  derived  from  the  blood  stain 
may  likewise  be  recognised  unequivocally  by  its  olieroical  properties,  and 
in  particular  by  the  effect  of  chlorine :  A  minute  quantity  of  chlorine  turns 
it  green,  a  larger  quantity  decolorizes  it  altogether,  and  an  in(\isioD  of  galls 
added  to  the  decolorized  solution  causes  a  dark-red  precipitate^  which  is  the 
colouring  matter  in  union  probably  with  tannin.  6.  Strong  nitric -acid 
destroys  the  colour  of  the  stain  caused  by  blood ;  the  diluted  acid  dissolves 
it,  fonniog  a  red  solutioo,  which  precipitates  red  with  infusion  of  galls. 
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[Continued  from  p.  159.] 

S.  In  the  Annual  Reports  for  1793,  1794,  1795,  and  1796,  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  number  of  students  attending  the  medical  lectures,  although 
the  groip  number  attending  both  departments  is  sometimes  given.  Subs«* 
qoentiy  the  following  are  stated  : 

In  1796-7,  -        -        (about)  30  students. 

1797-8,  ...        -  29 

1798-9,  -        -         -         -  22 

1799-1800,          ...  19 

1800-1,  ....  35 

1801-2,  ....  50 

1802-3,  ...        -  40 

1608-4,  -         ...  35 

1604-5,        -  -  •  .     48     Digitized  by  Google 
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l806-6p  -        -        -  -  60 

180e-7»  ...  -  55 

1807-8,  -         -         -  -  43 

1808-9,  -         „        -  -  50* 

Tbefradoatet  of  this  icbool,  accordin^^  to  the  catalogfoe  already  refer* 
red  to,  were  the  foUowingr.  We  have  added  the  sobject  of  their  ioaagural 
disaertatioos  wbeoe? er  we  were  able  to  ascertain  them. 

1793. 
Sanrael  Borrowe,  Cynanche  Tracheaiii, 
JohoB  Hicks. 

Jotham  Pott,  Againd  the  ExuUnct  tf  Jiumdar  fhruin  IA#  v%9Mi^ 
Willet  Taylor,  J  ao.  Sc€urioJii»a  AngmMO. 
Joaeph  YoQDg. 

1794. 
Darid  G.  Aheel,  Dyamltry. 
Peter  Inriog,  h^iMtnxtu 
Henry  Mead,  ChoUra  Marbw. 

1795. 
Peter  Anderson,  DiarrhcM  Infantum, 
Williom  M.  Ross,  Carbon. 
Timothy  F.  Wetmore,  Puerperal  Feter. 

1796. 
Alexander  Anderson,  Chronic  Mania, 
Winthrop  Saltonstall,  Chemical  and  Medical  HiHory  of  AxoU. 


*  In  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  OhienMm  on  the  EttaJbiHthmmd  mf  the  CoOege  ef 
Phf$ieUai$  and  SurgemMin  the  C%  rf  ^e%o-York,^  ^.  4«.  A>to-Forfc,  1811, 
the  following  list  is  given  as  taken  from  the  records  of  Ck>liunbia  College.  We 
only  quote  the  years  corresponding. 

In  1796-7,  ....  99 

1797-8,  -        -        -        .  99 

1798-9,  -        ...  84 

1799-1800,  -        -        -  91 

1800-1,  .        .        .        .  S4 

1801-9,  ....  51 

1009-3,  ....  40 

1803-4,  ....  34 

1804-5,  -        -        -        -  47 

1805-6,  ....  65 

1806-7,  ....  65 

1807-8,  ....  55 


1808-9,        ....    50 
Total,  545 
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1797. 
William  Bay,  Dysentery. 
Alexander  Hosack,  Yellow  Fever, 

1798. 
Adolph  C.  Lent,  The  Acid  quality  of  Peetilential  Vapoure. 

1802. 
Joseph  Baylej,  Yellow  Fever, 
Niobolas  Quackeoboa,  Dysentery, 
James  V.  B rower. 
Richard  L.  Walker,  The  perepirableJUdde  of  the  hmnooi  body, 

1803. 
Isaac  Foster,  Dysentery. 
James  R.  Manly,  Yellow  Fever, 
Samuel  Scoficld,  Vaccina. 

1804. 
William  Barroir,  Lumbar  Abscess. 
Ezekiel  Ostrander,  Puerperal  Fener, 
Daniel  D.  Waters,  Injlammation, 

1805. 
Thomas  Cock,  Respiration, 
Benjamin  Kissam,  Fistuh  in  Ano. 

1806. 
Valentine  Mott,  Statice  Linumium. 
William  James  Macneven,  M.D.  Vienna,  ad  eundmn, 

1807. 
AUire  R.  Delile,  Pulmonary  CkmsumpHon. 
William  L.  Lytton,  Dropsy. 

1810. 
Robert  Morrell,  Animal  Heat, 
Samuel  W.  Moore,  White  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 
Henry  U.  Onderdonk,  Stone  in  the  Bladder, 

Id  1806,  the  law  establishing:  county  medical  societies,  and  also  a  state 
medical  society  was  passed.  The  details  of  this  act  are  giTen  in  an  ^rly 
Tdnme  of  this  Journal.  'The  slate  society  was  organized  in  February 
1807. 

On  the  3d  of  March  1807,  the  followiog  entry  appears  on  themiDOtesof 
the  Regents : 

**  The  memorial  of  the  medical  society  of  the  county  of  New-York, 
praying  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Regents,  was  received  and  read,  and  referred 
to  Dr.  Linn,  Mr.  Jenkina,  Mr.  De  Witt,  Judge  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Rut- 
gers." 

Accompanying  this  was  a  communication  to  the  Regents  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  from  Dn  Nicholas  Romayne. 

**  That  your  memorialist  is  presideiit  of  the  medical  soc^^ofule^ 
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county  of  Neir-York,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  tbe  state,  and  that 
he  is  also  appoioted  by  said  society  their  delegate  and  commissioner  to  the 
medical  society  of  the  state,  and  is  otherwise  charged  by  the  resolutions  of 
said  society  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  views  of  said  society,  to  far  as  they 
respect  tbe  promotion  of  medical  knowledge  and  the  cultiTation  of  the 
sciences  relating  to  medicine.  That  the  said  society  is,  with  the  other  me- 
dical societies  of  the  state,  directed  by  law  to  examine  students  of  medi- 
cine, and  to  license  such  as  may  be  qualified  to  practise  as  physicians  and 
surgeons,  or  both.  That  the  said  society  being  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance to  the  public  that  a  system  of  medical  education  should  be  insti- 
tuted under  their  inspection,  have  directed  your  memorialist  to  present  to 
your  honourable  body  in  their  behalf,  their  memorial  respecting  the  same» 
to  the  end  that  by  the  aid  of  your  honourable  board  the  members  of  said 
society  may  be  incorporated  by  the  honourable  the  legislature,  into  a  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  under  the  direction,  inspection,  and  pa- 
tronage of  the  Regents  of  tbe  University,  and  which  memorial  your  me- 
morialist has  the  honour  to  present  herewith. 

*<  That  your  memorialist  is  informed  that  the  honourable  the  legislature 
of  the  state,  have  already  invested  your  honourable  board  with  all  the 
powers  to  institute  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  as  is  desired  by 
the  medical  society  of  the  county  of  New- York,  and  your  memorialist 
therefore  prays,  in  behalf  of  said  society,  and  of  each  and  every  member 
thereof,  that  all  tbe  members  of  the  said  society,  may  be  incorporated  into 
a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  by  the  Regents,  under  their  direction 
and  patronage,  with  all  such  rights  and  privileges,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  said 
Regents  may  conduce  to  the  promotion  of  medical  knowledge  and  tbe 
public  good. 

**  Your  memorialist  humbly  begs  leave  to  state  toyourbonourable  board, 
that  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  exercising  the  medical  profes- 
sion, it  is  difficult  for  any  physician  or  surgeon  in  full  practice,  to  be  a  me- 
dical teacher,  as  the  branches  of  anatomy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  other 
brandies  of  medicine  require  much  preparation,  study,  and  time.  Your 
memorialist  also  begs  leave  to  state,  that  every  physician  and  surgeon  in 
the  ordinary  practice  of  his  profession,  may  be  rendered  more  useful  to  the 
community  by  occasionally  visiting  a  school  of  medical  information,  when 
combining  au  increase  of  knowledg^e,  with  the  inspection  of  the  duties  of 
the  teachers.  Your  memorialist  therefore  hopes,  that  the  judicious  ar- 
rangement of  the  honourable  the  legislature,  investing  the  Regents  of  tbe 
University  with  the  powers  of  appointing  medical  professors  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  college,  of  inspectors  of  the  performance  of  their  duties,  a  school 
of  medicine  may  be  established  in  the  city  of  New- York,  not  only  honour- 
able to  tbe  state,  but  of  national  importance,  and  which  may  oontribnte  to 
diffuse  among  mankind  the  blessings  of  science.^ 

At  tbe  same  time,  a  remonstrance  against  the  proposed  incorporatioD, 
signed  by  forty-nine  members  of  the  medical  ioci«ty%<^  ihm  oomity  of 
New-Yfl*,wasjjrtKnt«l.    ItiiasfoUowi:  Digitized  by  VjUU^Ic 
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That  your  memorialists  "  view  with  extreme  coocern,  a  pelition  now 
presented,  or  about  to  be  presented,  to  your  honourable  body  from  the  so* 
ciety  aforesaid,  sol icitiD^  an  act  of  incorporation  as  a  college  of  physicians ; 
a  measure  which  they  conceive  to  be  not  only  altogether  useless  and  unne- 
cessary, but  in  every  respect  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  exist- 
ing medical  institutions  of  this  state.  They  forbear  to  enter  into  a  parti- 
cular detail  of  the  manner  in  which  this  petition  passed  their  body,  bat 
they  conceive  it  to  be  their  bouoden  duty  explicitly  to  declare,  that  altliougb 
that  petition  appears  as  their  official  act,  yet,  that  it  cannot  in  justice  be 
considered  as  the  free  interpretation  of  the  wishes  of  the  society,  inasmuch 
as  the  said  society  was  specially  convened  upon  a  subject  totally  irrelevant 
to  the  object  of  their  present  petition — advantage  was  taken  of  the  small 
number  of  members  collected,  every  necessary  document  (by  previous  ar- 
rangement) was  prepared,  and  the  object  of  the  petition  carefully  con- 
cealed from  a  great  portion  of  the  members  before  they  met.  It  was  has- 
tily passed  through  the  society,  without  sufficient  deliberation,  contrary  to 
the  established  usages  of  all  incorporations,  and  is  now  made  to  appear  be- 
fore you,  as  their  act,  after  mature  consideration. 

<'  They  in  an  especinl  manner,  remonstrate  against  the  impropriety  of 
unnecessarily  creating  more  colleges,  because  a  medical  college,  as  part 
of  the  general  establishment  of  Columbia  College,  has  existed  in  this  city 
for  many  years,  where  all  the  branches  of  medicine  are  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently taught  by  public  professors.  Your  memorialists  are  informed  tha( 
an  understanding  exists  between  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  the 
Trustees  of  Columbia  College,  that  no  additional  medical  school  shall,  at 
any  time,  be  sanctioned  by  the  Regents,  while  the  duties  annexed  to  the 
professorates  of  medicine  in  Columbia  College  are  fulfilled. 

**  Tour  memorialists  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  this  attempt  to  concert  a 
county  society  into  a  college  of  physicians,  would  directly  clash  with  the 
interests  of  the  other  county  societies,  and  with  the  duties  of  the  medical 
society  of  the  state,  and  at  all  events,  an  attempt  of  this  kind  to  change 
its  name  and  character,  at  a  moment  when  it  is  scarcely  organized,  wouO 
lead  to  endless  mischief  and  confosion,  while  no  possible  good  could  arise 
out  of  it.  They  further  remark,  that  this  society  does  at  present  possess, 
in  their  opinion,  every  necessary  power  to  license  persons  in  the  practice 
of  physic  and  surgery,  without  interfering  with  the  medical  establishments 
of  colleges  and  universities. 

•*  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  which  your  memorialists  deem  all 
important,  they  confidently  hope  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  and  the 
Regents  of  the  University  will  see  the  evident  impropriety  (under  existing 
circumstances)  of  creating  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons.^ 

On  tha  10th  of  March  1807,  the  committee  to  whom  the  above  memo- 
rial and  remonstrance  had  been  referred,  reported  **  that  they  had  met  to- 
gether and  maturely  considered,  as  well  the  application  for  the  instituting 
by  the  Regents  of  the  University  a  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
the  city  of  New-Tork,  ai  the  remoootranoe  against  ^m^e^  and  they  lyre 
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nDanimoqsl  jT  of  the  opioioo  that  by  g^ntiag  the  prayer  of  the  memorialittay 
medical  scieDce  vrill  be  promoted;  they  therefore  recommeod,  that  a 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  be  established  in  the  city  of  New* York, 
pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  the  Regents  of  the  University,  by  the 
statute  of  the  24th  of  March  1791. 
♦'Thereupon, 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  said  report  be  accepted,  and  that  the  secretary 
prepare  an  instrument  in  writing  for  incorporating  the  said  college  by  the 
name  and  description  of  *  the  Colitge  of  PhyHdani  and  Surgeons  in  the 
CUy  of  J^etO'  York,^  ^ 

On  the  ISth  of  March,  a  draft  of  a  charter  was  presented  and  agreed  to, 
It  is  as  follows  : 

•*  Whereas  the  Medical  Society  of  the  county  of  New- York  have  pre- 
sented unto  us  their  memorial,  under  the  seal  of  the  said  society,  testified 
V  by  Archibald  Bruce,  secretary ;  stating  that  their  efforts  to  contribute  to 
the  diffusion  of  science,  and  the  improvenoent  of  the  medical  professioo, 
would  be  more  successful,  if  they  were  directed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  state,  and  were  incorporated  as  m 
College  of  Physicians  and  Sorg^ns,  and  praying  us  to  favour  the  views 
of  the  said  society,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  public  good,  and 
with  which  the  improvement  of  the  medical  profession  is  intinrately  con- 
sected,  and  that  the  said  society  may  be  incorporated  as  a  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  under  our  patronage. 

«*  And  whereas  Nicholas  Romayne,  president  of  the  said  medical  soci- 
ety of  the  said  county  of  New- York,  has  also  presented  unto  us  his  memo- 
rial in  writing,  stating  that  the  said  meJical  society  is  directed  by  law  to 
examine  students  of  medicine,  and  to  grant  licenses  to  such  as  are  pro* 
perly  qualified  to  practise  physic  or  surgery,  or  both ; — that  the  said  soci- 
ety are  impressed  with  the  importance  to  the  public,  that  a  system  of  me- 
dical education  should  be  instituted  under  their  inspection,  and  praying 
us,  in  behalf  of  the  said  medical  society  of  the  county  of  New- York,  and 
of  each  and  every  member  thereof,  tliat  all  ))ie  members  of  the  medical 
society  of  the  county  of  New- York  might  be  incorporated  by  us  into  a 
college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  under  our  direction  and  patronage, 
with  all  such  rights  and  privileges  as  might  conduce  to  the  promotion  of 
medical  knowledge  and  the  public  good  :  And  we  having  taken  the  said 
memorials  into  our  conifideration,  and  being  satisfied  that  a  college  of  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  established  in  the  city  of  New-York,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  promoting  medical  science,  may  be  of  public  importance  in  diffu- 
sing the  knowledge  of  tlie  healing  art : 

**  Be  it  therefore  ordained  by  us,  by  virtue  of  the  act  entitled  «  An  act 
to  enable  the  Regents  of  the  University  to  establish  a  college  of  physicinos 
aod  surgeons  within  this  state,*  passed  the  fi4th  day  of  March,  1791,  aod 
we  do,  by  these  presents,  ordain,  grant,  and  declare.  That  a  College  cf» 
PkyiieianM  and  Surgeont^for  the  promotion  of  medical  ecienee^  and  diffu- 
Ming  ththwwledge  of  lAc  AmIiiv  ar^  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  establisbad  i^ole 
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tlMcHy  of  New-York,  in  this  state ;  and  that  Sir  .James  Jay,  James  6. 
Graham,  Alexander  Sheldon,  Samuel  LAtham  MitchiU,  William  Living** 
ston,  Isaac  Sergfeant,  Peter  C.  Adams,  John  Ely,  Hugh  Williamson,  WiU 
liam  MH^lelland,  William  Wheeler,  Morris  Willard,  John  Steams,  Philip 
Smith,  Westel  Willougbby,  Caleb  Sampson,  Dunforth  Sbonway,  Hugh 
Henderson,  Gurdoo  Huntington,  James  Moore,  John  H.  Frisbie,  Bama- 
has  Smith,  Keuben  Hart,  Jesse  Shepherd,  Thomas  B.  Whitmarsh,  David 
R.  Arnell,  Lyman  Cook,   John  M.  Mann,  James  Smilh,   Samuel  Bard^ 
Samuel  Stringer,  Hunloke  Woodruff,  Joseph  White,  Ebenezer  Sage,  Ri- 
chard  Udall,  John  Smith,  Charles  D.  Cooper,  Elias  Willard,  Jacob  Out* 
water,  Benjamin  De  Witt,  Abraham  Cornelison,  David  Hasbrouck,  Charles 
Mitcbill,  Felix  Pascalis,  Samuel  Torbert,  Joshua  E.  R  Birch,  John  Rid* 
del,  Geoi^  Anthon,  John  L  Coventry,  Gardiner  Jones,  Philip  Turner, 
Lewis  Faugeres,  Samuel  Nesbit,  John  Onderdonk,  WilKam  Moore,  Ni- 
cholas Romayne,  James  Tillary,  Archibald  Bruce,  Valentine  Seaman, 
David  Hosack,  John  R.  B.  Rogers,  Wright  Post,  Edward  Miller,  William 
Bamersley,  James  S.  Stringham,  John  H.  Douglass,  George  W.  Chap- 
man, William  James  M'Nevin,  JohnD.  Jaques,  Malachi  Foot  Andrew 
Morton,  John  D.  Gillespie,  Alexander  Hosack,  Philip  D.  Kettletas,  John 
Clark,  Charles  Buxton,  Michael  Degray,  Daniel  B.  Cornelius,  Joel  Hart, 
Abraham  Brower,  John  Wilson,  Eloy  Berger,  Richard  S.  Kissam,  Andrew 
Hunt,   Benjamin  Prince,  Beekman  Van  Beuren,  John  Hicks,  Joseph 
Bloodgood,  Matthew  Wendell,  Samuel  Bradhurst,  John  Stone,  Baron  A. 
De  Carendeffez,  George  D.  Clussman,  Samuel  Osborne,  Benjamin  Low, 
Joshua  Secor,   Benjamin  Rockwell,  Shadrack    Ricketson,    George  C. 
Quackenbos,  Robert  Thorn,  Abraham  Losier,  and  all  others  who  are  now 
members  of  the  medical  society  of  the  county  of  New- York,  and  all  phy* 
aicians  and  surgeons  now  resident  fn  the  county  of  New-Tork,  and  autho- 
rized by  law  to  practise  in  their  several  professions,  shall  he  the  present 
trustees  or  members  of  the  sai(f  college ;  and  that  the  said  trustees  or  mem- 
bers and  their  successors,  shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic  in  fact,  and 
in  name,  by  the  name  of  *  The  College  of  Fhyncians  and  Surgeom  in  the 
City  of  J^ew'  YvtK^  and  shall  have  perpetual  succession,  and  by  that  name 
shall  be  in  law  capable  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  plead  and  be  impleaded,  to 
answer  and  be  answered  unto,  to  defend  and  be  defended  in  all  courts  and 
places,  and  in  all  matters  and  causes  whatsoever,  and  to  purchase,  take, 
bold,  enjoy,  and  have,  lands,  messuages,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  real 
estate,  in  fee  simple,  or  for  term  of  years,  or  lives,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever ;  and  also  goods,  chattels,  books,  monies,  and  all  other  things, 
of  what  nature  soever ;  Provided  alwttye^  that  such  estate,  as  well  real  as 
personal,  which  the  said  college  is  hereby  authorized  to  hold,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  current  money  of 
this  state ;  and  that  the  trustees  or  members  of  said  college  shall  and  may 
bave  a  common  seal,  and  may  alter  and  renew  the  ^ame  at  their  pleasure. 
<*ADd  it  is  hereby  further  ordained,  granted,  and  declared,  That  the 
tmiteee  or  mambera  of  the  college  of  physiciam  and  surgeons  hereby  ••• 
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lablisbed,  shall  and  maj  meet  together  on  the  first  Tuesday  In  Maj  next, 
at  twelre  o'clock  of  that  day,  io  the  City-hall  of  the  city  of  New- York,  or 
at  such  other  hour  and  place  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
UoiTersity,  and  shall  then  elect  by  ballot,  a  president,  vice-president,  re- 
gister, treasurer,  and  thirteen  censors,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offi- 
ces for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places ;  and  the 
first  Tuesday  in  May  shall  be  for  ever  after  the  day  for  the  anniversary 
meeting-  of  said  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  on  which  day  the 
president  and  other  offices  before  enumerated  shall  t>e  elected  as  aforesaid; 
and  their  quarterly  meetings  shall  be  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  August,  No- 
Tember,  and  February  in  every  year;  and  that  on  the  days  of  their  anni- 
Tersary  meeting,  and  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  but  at  no  other  time, 
they  the  said  trustees  or  members,  may  enact  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  re- 
gulations, relative  to  the  affairs,  concerns,  and  property  of  said  college,  and 
relative  to  the  duties  of  their  president,  vice-presiden{^ register,  treasurer, 
censors,  and  other  members,  as  they  or  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such 
annual  or  quarterly  meetings  may  think  fit  and  proper:  Provided  such  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  t>e  not  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  stato,  or  the  United  States,  or  the  ordinances 
made  by  us  or  our  successors.  Regents  of  the  University  of  this  state. 
And  the  register  of  the  said  college  shall  provide  a  book,  in  which  he  shall 
make  an  entry  of  all  the  resolutions  and  proceeding's  which  may  be  bad 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  the  annual  reports  relative  to  the  state  of  the 
treasury,  and  all  such  other  things  as  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  col- 
lege shall  think  proper,  to  which  any  member  of  the  college  may  at  any 
time  have  recourse ;  and  the  same,  together  with  all  books,  papers,  and 
records,  which  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  register,  and  be  the  property 
of  the  college,  shall  be  delivered  to  his  successor  in  office.  And  the  trea- 
surer of  the  said  college  shall  receive  aod  be  accountable  for  all  monies 
which  shall  come  into  his  hands,  and  shall  pay  the  same  io  such  manner  as 
may  be  directed  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  said  college  convened  at 
the  anniversary  or  quarterly  meetings,  and  by  a  warrant  for  that  purpose, 
signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president.  * 

"  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained  and  declared.  That  in  case  it  should 
at  any  time  happen  that  an  election  of  the  said  officers  should  not  be  made 
on  the  day  when,  pursuant  to  this  ordinance,  it  ought  to  have  been  done, 
the  said  corporation  shall  not  for  that  cause  be  deemed  to  be  dissolved,  but 
it  shall  be  lawful  on  any  other  day  within  three  months  thereafter  to  hold 
and  make  an  election  for  the  said  officers,  in  such  manner  as  shall  have 
been  regulated  by  the  by-laws  of  the  said  corporation. 

**  And  it  is  hereby  further  ordained,  granted,  aod  declared  by  us.  That 
the  said  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  shall,  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
at  all  times,  provide  suitable  apartments  for  all  such  professors  as  shall 
hereafter  be  nominated  and  appointed  by  us  in  and  for  said  college,  and 
which  professors  shall  have  the  style  and  title  of  *  Professors  of  the  Vni- 
versily  of  the  State  qf  J^Tew-York  for  the  College  of  Physicians  and Sur^ 
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faofw;*  mndtbttaUtheineinbertof  Mid  college  sbftll  be  pnnlflg«d,  froM 
time  to  time,  and  all  times,  to  attend,  inspect,  and  notice  all  lectures,  or 
either  mode  of  teachin^^  bj  the  professors  in  said  college  appointed  by  us ; 
and  that,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  of  any  professor,  or  otHer  vacancy 
in  said  college,  a  majority  of  the  trustees  or  members  of  said  college,  at 
any  of  their  meetings,  may  appoint  lecturers  in  any  branch  of  medicine^ 
or  of  the  sciences  connected  therewith,  until  such  time  as  our  pleasure  be 
known  respecting  the  same,  or  professors  be  appointed  by  us ;  and  that  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful,  at  all  times,  for  them  the  said  trustees  or  members 
to  appoint  lecturers  in  said  college,  in  any  branch  of  science,  for  them- 
selves,  and  for  their  own  instruction* 

"  And  it  is  further  ordained,  granted,  and  declared,  That  the  president, 
▼ioe-president,  censors,  and  all  others,  the  trustees  or  members  of  said 
college,  shall  carry  and  put  into  full  effect,  all  our  ordinances  respecting 
the  said  college,  as  well  with  respect  to  education  as  all  other  matters  and 
things,  and  shall  pay  doe  attention  towards  establishing  and  presenriogfor 
the  said  colleg^e  an  anatomical  museum  and  chemical  elaboratory  and  bota- 
nic garden,  and  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  us  in  writing,  or  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  in  the  month  of  January  in  every  year,  re- 
specting the  funds  and  property  of  the  said  college,  and  all  matters  and 
things  relative  to  said  college,  and  the  students  and  professors  thereof. 

'*  And  it  is  further  ordained,  granted,  and  declared.  That  twenty-one 
trustees  or  members  of  the  said  college  may  form  a  board  to  do  business  at 
any  of  the  anniversary,  quarterly,  or  extraordinary  meetings ;  and  that  the 
president,  or  in  his  absence,  the  ? ice-president  of  said  college,  shall  appoint 
and  direct  a  special  or  extraordinary  meeting  to  be  called  of  the  trustees 
or  members  of  said  college,  at  any  time  or  place  he  may  think  proper,  pro- 
vided application  be  made  to  him  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  signed  by 
thirteen  trustees  or  members,  and  the  said  meeting  be  pre?  iously  advertised 
for  six  days  in  two  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the  city  of  New- York ;  and 
that  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  college,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  or 
vice-president,  the  senior  censor  on  the  list  of  the  college  then  present  shall 
preside ;  and  that  the  trustees  or  members  of  said  college  may,  at  any  of 
their  anniversary,  quarterly,  or  extraordinary  meetings,  adjourn  from  day 
today. 

**  And  it  is  further  ordained,  granted,  and  declared,  Tliat  the  president, 
vice-president,  trustees,  or  members  of  said  college  may,  at  any  time,  and 
at  all  times,  recommend  to  us  any  person  residing  in  the  county  of  New- 
York,  and  lawfully  authorized  to  practise  physio  and  surgery,  or  any  phy- 
sician or  surgeon,  or  person  eminent  for  learning  and  talents,  to  be  a  tmi- 
tee  or  member  of  said  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons ;  and  any  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  resident  for  two  years  in  the  county  of  New- York,  being 
of  good  meralchancter,  and  autborisBed  by  law  to  practise  in  his  profes- 
sion, may  apply  to  us  to  be  nominated  and  appointed  a  trustee  or  member 
of  said  coUege ;  and  that  the  said  college  may  direct  that  the  president  of 
the  said  ooUege  grant  appropriate  diplomas,  under  ^t^f^f^.^-  ^ 
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waA  s«al  of  said  ooUcf*,  testified  by  tbe  regtitar,  c«rtifyiBg  Hkm  bmm  of 
•vaiy  tach  trottee  or  member  of  tke  collei^ 

"  Aad  be  it  fartber  ordaioed  and  declared.  That,  reterring  to  ovnelTei 
asd  oar  tuccesaers^  Regenti  of  tbe  UniTenitjr  of  this  itate,  all  powers  to 
appoiot  proleBBors  io  nid  oolleg^e,  and  ako  all  powers  to  appoint  aod  di^ 
place  any  trustee  or  member  of  said  oollegfe,  now  nominated  and  appointed 
by  this  cbarter,  or  bereafter  to  be  appointed  by  ns,  or  our  successors ;  and 
also  reserying  all  powers  to  confer  degrees  on  any  member,  or  trustee,  or 
student  of  said  oollege,  wbicb,  in  our  opinion,  and  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
presideDt  and  otber  trustees  and  members  of  said  college,  may  be  wortby 
of  aay  literary  marie  of  distinction,  in  s«cb  manner  as  may  be  directed  by 
«•  I  mad  abo  resenring  to  ourselfes  and  our  snccesMirs,  tbe  rigbt  of  ap- 
pointiBf  Mlows  and  boBorary  members  lor'said  college,  and  also  of  mar 
fcing  mmA  Amber  grmits  or  onKnaooes  as  we  and  our'socoessors  may  find 
■eeessary  and  useful  lor  said  college ;  and  ako  resenring  to  ourselves  and 
oar  saccessoffs  the  rigbt  to  alter  and  modify  tbis  ordinance,  establishing  tbe 
nid  ooilege,  whenerer  we  or  our  suecessort  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient 

**  We  do  finally  ordain,  grant,  and  declare,  That  tbe  said  trustees  and 
members  of  tbe  College  <f  Phynciam  and  Sttrgeont  in  the  CHy  cf  Jfew- 
Yvrk^  and  their  aucceeeorty  for  ever,  shall  enjoy  ail  tbe  corporate  rigbti, 
privileges,  and  immunities  which  are  hereby  granted. 

**  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  our  common  seal  \o  be  affixed 
to  these  presents  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  in  the  thirly-first  year  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seven. 

"ti"«.A.]  MORGAN  LEWIS. 

*<  By  command  of  the  Chancellor, 
"  Piu  Blood«ooo,  Secretary.** 

[7b  he  conHnuedm} 


VmVERSITT  OF  THE  STATS   OF  IfEW-TOSK. 

CoUege  efPhyriciane  and  SurgeoiUy—JIfay  iOth^  18£». 
Whereas  the  regenU  of  the  University  have  appointed  the  last  Tuesday 
of  October  of  each  year,  as  a  semi-annual  commencement  of  the  college  of 
Physioiaos  and  Surgeons  in  this  city,  for  the  purpose  of  conferriog  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  such  candidates  as  may  be  found  quali- 
fied to  receive  it;  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  application  must  be  made  to 
tbe  Registrar,  by  all  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine  at  the  October  commencement,  on  or  before  the  first  Tues- 
day of  September,  that  they  may  receive  their  several  examinations  before 
tbe  Faculty  of  the  College,  wbioh  will  meet  for  that  purpose  on  the  Tues- 
day fotteiriQg. 

By  order  of  tbe  Boaid  of  Trustees,  ^  . 

N.  H.  DERING,  M.D.  R^;iitnPPS^^ 
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I«  Medicml  Flora,  w  Mmml  of  Jfiedkal  Boiany  (/ the  Un^  if 

Jforth  America.    By  C.  &  Rafires^uk,  A.  M.  P.  H.  D.  &c     Vol.  L  ' 
PhU.  1828.   12010.  pp.  288. 

Review  iQ  our  next. 


2.  A  Phyttologkal  Inqwry  rupecUng  the  action  of  Xoxa^  and  iii  uHKfy 
iMinpeteraU  eaie$o/8ciatiea,  lAtmbagOy  Paraplegia,  Epiiepeyy  aad  some 
other  pain^,  parakflic^  and  apaemodic  dieeaeee  ^  the  nerves  amd  wwiclee. 
By  WiLLrAM  Wallace,  M.R.I.  H.  kc.  kc,  itc.  Dublio.  1827.  8to. 
pp.  148. 

The  principtti  object  of  Mr.  Walfaoe,  id  this  Tolume,  w  to  reraorv  the 
firejadices  which  appear  to  him  to  sobeist  in  Great  Britatn  againat  an  im- 
pertant  external  remedy  in  many  seTore  diteates,  the  fakie  of  which  hat 
been  attested  by  Larrey,  Percy,  Dapuytren,  Pelletan,  Richtrand  and  Roax. 
With  a  similar  new  we  now  recommend  hit  work  to  the  general  notice  of 
American  physicians,  on  whom  the  treatise  of  Larrey,  republished  in  this 
country,  doeeoot  seem,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  have  produced  all  the 
•ffeet  to  which  it  was  fairly  entitled.  The  adrantag^s  enjoyed  by  Dt*> 
Wallace,  in  obtaining^  experience,  have  been  ?ery  g^reat,  and  he  has  eri- 
Gently  not  neglected  them.  For  eight  years  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  Dublin  Infirmary  for  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  diseases ;  and  he  has 
set  a  laudable  example  to  Radical  men,  of  improving  the  opportanities 
which  such  a  connection  affords  for  cultiTating  oer  art,  but  which  are,  either 
from  incapacity,  or  carelessness,  or  utter  apathy,  top  frequently  overlooked. 
Ib  this  as  well  as  the  yohime  on  chlorine,  noticed  under  the  next  head,  Dr. 
Wallace  displays  ne  ordinary  powers y)f  observation  and  judgment,  and  the 
^t  of  his  volumes  having  already  beeome  popular  in  his  own  country,  ig 
no  slight  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  It  is  only  necessary 
^  the  professioD  in  tlie  United  States  to  become  acquainted  witii  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Wallace  to  appreciate  them ;  and  we  would  avail  ourselves  of  thlt 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  physician  connected  with 
a  public  institution,  to  imitate  his  example,  and  emulate  has  seal  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  medical  science. 

3.  Researchee  respecting  the  medical  powers  of  Chlorine  Oas^  particularfy 
tn  diseases  of  the  Liver;  with  an  appendix^  containing  a  description  of 
the  apparatus  used  for  its  administration^  illustrated  by  plates.  By 
William  Wallace,  Ac.    Second  Edition.    London.   8vo.  pp.  150. 

In  a  very  unassuming,  but  strictly  philosophical  manner,  Dr.  Wallace 
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hai  exposed  ia  this  rolame  the  adTantaget  to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
applioetipD  of  thii  gai,  in  a  Dumerous  class  of  diseases  which  are  freqaeoUf 
oocnrriog  in  practice,  and  not  seldom  perplexinj^  the  physiciaD  who  risliea 
exclusively  on  the  aid  of  mercary  io  their  treatment.     The  Nitro-mcrriatic 
acid  bath  was  for  a  long  time  ased  as  the  dernier  resort  in  such  cases,  oo 
tiie  recommendation  of  Dr.  Scott  of  India.      It  was  however  fonnd  so 
I  >incertain  in  its  effects,  that  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  is  now  sparingly 
used.    Some  casual  events  having  called  the  attention  of  Dr*  W,  to  this 
remedy,  he  sought  to  ascertain  the  proper  method  by  which  its  remedial 
agency  might  be  permanently  secured  and  rendered  uniform.     In  his 
researches  he  was  chiefly  guided  by  the  true  spirit  of  inductive  reasoning, 
and  the  result  has  been  the  present  volume.    In  the  first  part  the  author 
discusses  the  important  subject  of  medicines  which  act  oo  the  skin,  and 
flutnig^  this  oo  the  internal  organs  of  the  body.     He  ettablidios  the  feet, 
ttat  (bese  remedies  exercise  a  much  more  efficient  influence  on  these 
kety  when  exhibited  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  after  the  external  organ  has 
been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  aotioa  of  increased  beat,  by  which  its 
absorbent  powers  are  excited  to  increased  action.     Onr  author  next 
turns  his  attention  to  diseases  of  the  Liver,  which  he  considers  as  oocor- 
ring  more  frequently,  and  more  frequently  oonplicated  with,  and  aggra- 
rating  other  diseases    than  was  formerly  imagined.    He  then   relates 
cases  in  elucidation  of  his  views,  aU  of  which  are  interesting,  and  deserve 
attention.    In  the  third  part  Dr.  Wallace  considers  the  general  a^ncj 
of  chlorine,  and  the  best  mode  of  employing  it.     Its  immediate  action 
appears  to  be  exerted  on  the  skin,  causing  a  stinging  sensation,  followed 
by  itching  and  smarting,  and  an  increase  of  perspiration.     The  most  im- 
portant effect  is  a  rash,  or  eruption  of  very  small  papulso  over  every  part 
of  the  body,  especially  on  the  back,  breast,  abdomen,  and  extremities. 
This  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  event.     The  raucous  mem- 
branes generally  partake  of  this  action,  and  it  is  extended  to  almost  all 
the  importaAt  functions  of  the  body.     We  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 
remedy  extenstvely  tried  in  this  country,  by  intelligent  and  liberal  physi- 
cians.   The  attempts  of  empirics,  or  those  associated  with  empirics,  aoe 
Bot  likely  to  prove  tervioeable  to  the  cause  either  of  science  or  of  humanitj. 
The  same  industry  and  ability  are  displayed  by  Mr.  W.  in  this,  as  in  the 
preceding  work. 


4.  Th$  OliugWB  JHedicnl  Journal,  Edited  by  William  MAcxxRirx, 
iindersooian.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Glasgow  eye  Infirmary.  February  18S8.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  Glasgow.  In 
exchange. 


ft.  IMUrantthM  Annalm  dergeiommUn  HeUkynde,  Herausgegeben  von 
Dr.  J.  F.  C.  HECKKfty  Professor,  Ik;.  6  Nos.  from  July  1827,  to  July 
18t8.    In  exchange. 
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•.  Jin  timgy^  pharmacoiogieai  and  therap^uUeatt  on  Stmgukiaria  Cana- 
densiM,  vnth  apkUe,  By  William  Tullt,  M«D.  of  Albany.  New-York> 
1828.  8to.  pp.  92. 

Review  in  oor  next. 


7.    jfn  Addren  promnmced  htfort  the  ffudical  graducUen^  the  UnMereity 
ofj^arykmd,    April  7tb,  18:28.    By  N.  R.  Smith,  M.D.  Ito.  ProfoMor     * 
of  Surgery.    Baitimore,  1828.  8to.  pp.  24. 

9.     7*he  Batton  J\iedical  and  Surgical  Journal  6  Not.  frpmNo.  14  to  18. 
In  exobao^ 


9.  The  Weetem  Journal^  the  Medical  arid  Phytkal  Semcet.  Edited 
by  Dahibl  Draks,  M.D.   No.  2 

In  exchange.    The  first  number  of  thif  Jonmal  has  nerer  reached  vf. 

10.  Difpulafto  Medka  hutuguraHe  de  Tubereuiovym  origine  §t  progneeUf 
4fc,  pro  gradu  doctorie  Edinb,  Gvlixlmo  S.  Scott,  Auctore*  £din- 
bnrgi,  1827.  8to.  pp.  21. 

From  the  author.  We  have  read  with  mnch  tatiafikctioa  this  Tery  er«. 
ditable  production  of  oor  countryman  and  ^eilow-citisen  Dr.  Soott 

IK  Amiaie  <f  the  Ltfeeum  <f  J^atitral  Hiiiory  qf  ^eio-Tork.  Yd  9. 
Not.  1  and  2.   For  AprU  1828. 

These  numbers  are  occupied  with  a  rery  Taluable  paper  from  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  chemical  examination  of  a  number  of 
American  minerals. 

12.  Americtm  Medical  Recorder*    No  4SL    In  exchange* 

13.  7%e  WetUm  Jfedicaland PhyeicalJomrhot,  No  12«    In exdiange. 


14.  A  Manual  ff  OpmOSne  Midwifery^  tramlaUd  from  the  French  cf 
Dr.  JuLis  H ATiN,  Fnifeuor  attached  to  the f acuity  ^ Medicine  ^Farie, 
By  Richard  Tditx,  M.D.  of  New-Tork. 

Under  the  form  d*  a  Manual,  this  work  embraces  the  whole  system  of 
practical  obstetrics.  While  the  author  has  been  careful  to  exhibit  all  those 
ftMsts,  from,  which  the  principles  of  the  science  are  deduced,  and  upon 
which  the  precepts  of  art  rest,  as  the  e?  ideoce  of  their  utility,  be  has  been 
equally  solicitous  to  exclude  OTory  thing  like  irrelerant  matter,  which 
could  only  tend  uselessly  to  complicate  the  subject,  and  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  The  author  first  treats  of  what  may  be  called  obstet- 
i4cal  anatomy;  he  then  details  with  clearness  and  precision,  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  natural  labours ;  hence  he  deduces  the  principles  of  the  science  of 
midwifery ;  on  principle  be  bniUs  precept;  he  then  teaches  the  applica- 
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tioB  of  preetiiti,  fcydaacrifcif  m  deteH  the  wMe  miniial  exercite  nceet- 
tary  to  Ailfil  the  indications  of  erery  case  of  nnnataral,  or  preternatural 
labour.  To  teaob  an  easy  and  skilfid  method  of  operating  is  tbe  object  of 
the  aotbor :  its  acquisition  forms  the  skilful  midwife*  in  eontradistinction  to 
the  mere  scientific  speculator.  Hie  method  of  the  whole  work  is  most 
tiople,  and  its  style  concise  and  perspioiioet.  While  k  is  calculkted  to  prore 
a  useful  pocket  eompanion  for  the  practitioner,  it  is  abo  designed  as  a  guide 
to  the  student,  who  is  ambitions  of  attaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
obstetric  art    This  work  will  be  republished  in  this  city. 


The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  has  recently  been  conferred 
upon  Dr.  Hsimr  Bowsif,  of  Myerstown,  Pennsylrania,  by  the  Alleghany 
College. 


OBXTUAR'T. 

Died  on  the  14tb  of  June,  in  the  63d  year  of  hig  age, 
Wright  Post,  M.D.  bl©  Profiwior  of  Aoatomj,  aad  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New- 

Tork. 

In  the  death  of  this  tr«ly  enunettt  physician,  a  loss  of  no 
ordinary  character  has  been  sustained.  For  the  last  twenty 
years  he  was  the  undisputed  head  of  the  profession  in  this  city, 
and  his  death  has  left  a  breach  which  will  not  soon  or  easily 
be  filled.  Of  the  means  by  which  so  enviable  a  distinction 
was  gained,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  present  to  speak.  They 
are  fit  subjects  for  future  wdoglum,  and  wiH  be  duly  noticed, 
when  his  character  comes  to  be  delineated  for  the  emulation 
and  imitation  of  those  who  survive.  Deeply  sensible  of  their 
loss,  the  Medical  Society  of  this  city  have  assigned  to  Pro- 
fessor  John  Auoustinb  Smith,  the  task  of  commemorating 
the  private  virtues  and  public  services  of  their  deceased  asso- 
ciate. 
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MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL 


JULY,  AUGUST,  AND  SEPTEMBEB,  188& 


AftT.  I.     An  Essay  on  Neuralgia.    By  John  Gobxis^  M.D.  of 

Abbeville,  South  Carolina. 

The  course  of  nature  in  coDtiDuing  the  humao  family  sub- 
ject to  the  same  diseases  from  the  most  remote  period  to  the 
present  time,  has  preserved  a  remarkable  uniformity.  There 
are,  however,  deviations  from  the  direct  line  of  her  march ; 
and  among  these,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  terrible 
disease  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay,  is,  from  its  compara- 
tively modern  origin,  conspicuous.  No  description  of  it  ap- 
pears in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  physicians,  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  a  complaint  marked,  as  this  is,  by  a  prominent 
characteristic,  would  have  been  allowed  by  those  accurate 
and  minute  observers  of  disease,  to  have  passed  unnoticed  if 
it  had  existed.  Nor  is  it  till  we  descend  in  the  history  of 
medicine  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
we  discover  any  mark  of  its  influence  over  mankind ;  and 
then  it  is  so  obscurely  traced,  as  to  be  yfiih  difficulty  reco^ 
nised.  But  in  the  following  centqry,  several  good  accounts 
of  the  disease  were  given  to  the  world ;  of  which  one  by 
Andr6,  of  Versailles,  published  in  1756,  may  be  considered 
the  first  accurate  description  of  its  distinguishing  features. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  publication  of  this  sur- 
geon, the  Qotices  of  the  disease  continued  few  and  at  dist^ 
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intervals  ;  but  of  late  years  cases  have  been  brought  before 
the  public  in  greater  numbers  annually,  proving  that  the  com- 
plaint is  remarkably  on  the  increase. 

In  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  complaint,  it  ought  to 
be  mentioned  that  until  within  a  few  years,  it  was  thought  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  the  nerves  of  the  face ;  but  its  re« 
peated  occurrence  in  various  other  parts,  has  proved  its  more 
general  diffusion,  and  rendered  it  probable  that  all  the  nerves 
are  subject  to  it — "  cerebral,  spinal,  or  ganglionic." 

The  local  habitation  assigned  to  the  complaint  required  a 
corresponding  appellation ;  and,  hence.  Dr.  Fothergill,  who 
was  the  first  to  publish  a  history  and  description  of  it  in  the 
English  language,  called  it  ^'  Faciei  Morbus  Nervorum  Cru- 
cians." A  variety  of  other  names,  as  tic  doloureux,  hemi- 
crania  Jdiopathica,  trismus  dolorificus,  autalgia  dolorosa, 
have  beenvgiven  to  it ;  but  that  employed  by  Dr.  Fothergill, 
was  continued  by  most  English  writers  until  the  liability  of 
all  the  nerves  of  the  human  frame  was  discovered,  and  a 
generic  term  for  the  disease  became  necessary.  To  Professor 
Chaussier  we  are  indebted  for  the  term  Neuralgia,  which  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  so  well,  and  was  considered  so  expressive 
of  the  nature  of  the  affection,  as  to  be  generally  adopted. 

Causes.  On  the  important  subject  of  the  remote  causes  of 
this  dreadful  disease,  we  are  not  able  to  say  much  with  cer- 
tainty. This  is  a  subject  of  regret,  as  it  prevents  any  account 
of  it  from  being  complete,  and  is  more  to  be  deplored  from 
the  consideration,  that  it  is  believed  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
curing  the  complaint  would  be  removed,  could  we  have  cor- 
rect views  of  its  etiology.  A  number  of  derangements  of  the 
body,  both  local  and  constitutional,  have  been  found  to  pre- 
cede and  accompany  neuralgia,  and  these  have  been  con- 
sidered, and  from  their  removal  eradicating  the  disease,  no 
doubt  are,  exciting  causes. 

The  following  have  been  mentioned  as  local  causes  of  the 
complaint.  Irritation  has  sometimes  produced  it,  as  from  an 
ulcer  connected  with  a  branch  of  a  nerve,  an  anastomosis  be- 
tween the  affected  nerve  and  that  of  a  decayed  tooth,  or  from 
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^  carious  bone.  Injuries  from  blows,  falls,  pressure  on  nerves 
during  parturition,  seem  to  have  produced  complaints  very 
much  like  it,  if  not  actually  neuralgia.  A  violent  cold  appears 
to  be  not  an  uncommon  cause.  Debilitating  discharges  in 
the  weak  and  delicate,  as  hsemorrhage  or  diarrhoea,  are  said 
to  be  causes  of  painful  affections  of  the  nerves. 

The  constitutional  causes  are  considered  more  numerous 
and  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence.  Of  these  two  have 
been  supposed  to  be  discovered  whith  are  not  removable :  in 
one,  Dr.  Pemberton's  case,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  irritation 
of  the  brain  produced  by  a  bony  excrescence  ;  in  the  other,  it 
was  considered  an  organic  disease  of  the  base  of  that  organ. 

But  the  most  general  cause  is  now  considered  to  be  a  de- 
praved state  of  the  system.  This  depravity,  the  opinions  of 
authors  and  the  effects  of  remedies,  proves  to  be  of  various 
kinds.  Dr.  Fothergill  thought  he  traced  it  to  a  cancerous 
habit  of  body ;  in  some  instances  it  has  been  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  syphilitic  taint ;  in  others  it  has  be^n  considered 
dependent  on  a  rheumatic  diathesis ;  and  several  authors  refer 
it  to  an  arthritic  state  of  the  system.  Dr.  Armstrong  attri- 
butes it  to  a  venous  congestion,  or  an  increased  action  in  the 
arteries  of  the  brain.  The  editor  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review  thinks  it  commonly  the  case,  that  it  arises  as  a  con- 
sequence of  debility  or  derangement  of  function  of  some  inter- 
nal organ,  as  of  "  the  stomach  or  intestines,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  actual  pain." 

Although  neuralgia  has  been  'considered  symptomatic  of 
so  many  complaints,  it  seems  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  idio- 
pathic also. 

Character.  The  only  constant  symptom  of  neuralgia  is 
pain,  ^hich  is  of  a  peculiar  lancinating  kind,  and  corresponds 
in  its  course  with  that  of  the  nerves  affected.  This  pain, 
although  varying  in  degree  in  different  constitutions,  exceeds 
that  of  every  other  disease,  "  exciting  the  most  exquisite  an- 
guish which  human  nature  can  possibly  suffer  without  destroy- 
ing life."  It  varies  considerably  in  the  different  stages  of 
the  complaint ;  in  the  incipient,  the  attacks  are  so  brief  and 
slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible }  but  in  the  advanced 
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stage  they  are  lengthened,  are  more  sudden  and  violent  in 
their  occurrence,  and  quicker  in  their  succession.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  pain  seldom  exceeds  a  minute,  when  it  oAen 
remits  as  suddenly  as  it  came  on,  leaving  no  other  sen- 
sation than  a  dread  of  its  return,  or  a  slight  tenderness  and 
soreness  o(  the  part  affected.  The  intermissions  are  of  un- 
certain duration,  seldom  exceeding,  though  often  extending 
to  fifteen  minatet ;  they,  however,  are  liable  to  continual  in- 
terruptions from  numerous  exciting  causes  ;  thus,  a  draught  of 
cool  air,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  part  afiected,  or 
mental  agitation,  will  produce  a  paroxysm.  An  accompani- 
ment of  the  pain,  not  universally  present,  but  so  generally 
that  it  might  be  considered  a  characteristic  of  the  complaint, 
is  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  diseased  part. 
And  a  singularity  of  the  afiection  is,  that  while  a  slight  touch 
of  the  diseased  part,  as  alluded  to  above,  will  bring  on  a 
paroxysm,  it  may  be  roughly  pressed,  or  rubbed  without  in- 
convenience, and  during  a  paroxysm  with  relief.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  consolation  to  the  sufferers  by  this  disease,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  dreadful  severity  of  the  pain,  it  has  rarely 
produced  death ;  and  it  seems,  in  general,  to  exert  little  in- 
fluence in  subverting  the  foundations  of  life. 

Although  every  part  of  the  system  is  liable  to  neuralgia, 
yet  the  severest  and  most  common  form  of  it  is  seated  in  the 
face.  In  this  situation,  the  pain,  though  sometimes  extending 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  head,  is  generally  confined  to  one 
side  only,  and  frequently  to  bgt  a  part  of  that,  as  one  eye, 
the  upper  lip  and  nose,  or  the  gums.*  The  actual  seats  of 
the  complaint  are  most  frequently  the  portio  dura  of  the 
iseventh,  and  the  superior  maxillary  of  the  fifth  pair  of  i^erves ; 
though  the  instances  of  its  attacking  the  superior  orbitary, 
ktid  inferior  maxillary  branches  of  the  latter  nerve  are  nume- 
rous. But  it  has  been  observed,  that  in  whatever  nerve  the 
disease  may  originate,  if  it  continues,  it  will  spread  until 
every  nerve  of  the  face  is  affected. 


*  Medico-Chirurg^cal  Rerieir. 
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There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  disease  situated  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  excepting  what  may  arise  from  the  length 
of  the  nerve  affected.  The  racking  and  lancinating  pains 
appear,  as  in  the  face,  to  shoot  along  the  branches  of  the 
diseased  nerres  towards  their  trunks ;  and  sometimes  extend 
from  the  extremity  of  a  limb  through  its  whole  course,  and 
even  into  the  neck  or  loins. 

Age  fyc.  most  liable.  Neuralgia  has  been  found  in  nearly 
all  ages ;  in  both  sexes ;  in  the  robust  and  in  the  delicate. 
But  it  most  commonly  arises  in  advanced  life,  seldom  attack- 
ing under  the  age  of  thirty  ;  women  appear  to  be  considera- 
bly more  subject  to  it  than  men ;  and  persons  of  a  delicate 
irritable  habit  and  nervous  temperament,  are  much  the  most 
frequently  afflicted. 

Diagnosis,  Neuralgia,  when  seated  in  tlie  face,  has  been 
occasionally  mistaken  for  hemicrania,  tooth-ache,  and  abscess 
of  the  antrum  ;  and  in  any  part  may  be  mistaken  for  rheu- 
matism, neuritis,  and  periostitis.  From  these  complaints  it 
is  not  difficult  to  make  a  distinction,  when  an  accurate  inquiry 
IS  made  into  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  symptoms  of 
the  disorder.  Hemicranta  is  known  by  the  pain  being  gene- 
ral over  the  head  ;  where  as  in  neuralgia  it  accurately  follows 
the  ramifications  of  the  affected  nerve.  Tooth-ache  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  depth  and  pungency  of  the  pain ;  its 
permanence  and  confinement  to  one  spot ;  its  absence  from 
convulsive  twitchings.  The  pain  extending  into  the  nose, 
the  pressure  on  the  eye  and  tumour  of  the  cheek  are  sufficient- 
ly distinguishing  characteristics  of  abscess  of  the  antrum. 
Rheumatism  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  fever,  red- 
dess,  heat,  and  local  swelling. 

The  affection  for  which  it  seems  most  likely  to  be  mistaken 
is  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  M.  Martinet,  of  Paris,  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  difference  between  this  complaint  and  neu- 
ralgia. Neuritis,  he  says,  he  always  found  seated  in  the 
neurilema,  or  membrane  investing  the  pulp  of  the  nervous 
fibrils,  and  never  in  the  nervous  pulp  itself.  The  symptoms  ^ 
accompanying  the  complaint,  he  states,  consist  in  more  or 
less  complete  diminution  of  function  in  the  affected  nerve ; 
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10  pain  of  a  beniimbiiig  as  well  as  lancioating  kind,  never  sud^ 
denly  iniermiitenU  but  generally  continued  with  occasional 
exacerbations  and  remissions. 

The  diagnostic  differences  between  periostitis  and  nenralgia, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  designate  with  precision.  In  the  former, 
however,  the  pain  is  deeper  seated,  more  constant,  with  more 
or  less  beat  present,  and  frequently  a  sense  of  pulsation ;  it 
is  increased  by  pressure,  and  in  proportion  to  its  violence ; 
the  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  tumor,  which  his  feelings 
magnify  much  beyond  its  real  sixe ;  and  it  terminates,  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  in  resolution,  abscess,  or  gangrene. 

Termination$. — The  complaint  has  been  said  to  terminate, 
in  several  instances,  in  a  fatal  coma.  Sometimes  it  termi- 
minates  spontaneously,  but  a  long  and  tedious  period  is  re- 
quisite, it  having  been  known  to  last  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
This  termination  is  effected  by  the  nerve  and  its  ramiBcations 
becoming  gradually  torpi6ed,  by  the  excess  of  irritation  of 
the  disease.*  Mr.  Swan  4*elates  a  case  where  the  pains  in- 
stantly ceased  and  returned  no  more,  on  the  supervention  of 
an  eruption  resembling  the  nettle  rash,  which  came  all  over 
the  patient's  body  \  and  there  are  several  other  instances  on 
record,  of  the  occurrence  of  other  diseases  removing  neu- 
ralgia. 

In  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Reviewf  there  is  an  account  of 
a  case  of  neuralgia,  which  I  repeat  for  its  singularity.  The 
affection  commenced  in  the  arm,  from  which  there  was  a  me- 
tastasis to  the  chest  and  stomach,  producing  in  the  former  a 
sensation  of  tightness  and  stuffing,  and  in  the  latter  a  violent 
cardialgia,  with  vomiting  of  every  thing  taken.  The  afiec- 
tion  of  the  chest  and  stomach  continued  six  months,  and  then 
ceased  entirely,  but  a  copious  diarrhoea  took  their  place,  and 
continued  for  two  months.  "  The  neuralgia  of  the  digestive 
organs  now  shifted  to  the  uterine  system,  producing  violent 
pain   in   the   hypogastric    region,    and   suppression  of  the 


*  Good'f  Stud  J  of  Medicine,  Vol.  III.  p.  196. 
t  Vol',  ir.  p.  427. 
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menses."     The  patient  was  now  relieved  by  the  application 
of  the  moxa  to  the  affected  arm. 

Proximate  Cause, — The  variety  of  theories  on  this  subject 
exhibit  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion  than  is  found  on  any 
other  disputed  point  of  the  disease.     In  the  eagerness  of  au- 
thors to  fix  on  something  definite,  each   of  the  constitutional 
exciting  causes  of  the   complaint   has   been  considered  its 
proximate  cause.     With  regard  to  these  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe,  that  as  no  one  of  them  has  been  found  present  in 
every  case,  no  one  can  be  the  proximate  cause.  Passing  over 
some  others  that  have  been  assigned,  I  shall  consider  two 
theories  that  appear  to  have  a  pretty  general  prevalence — 
those  of  Dr.  Parry  and  Mr.  Swan.     The  former  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  proximate  cause  consisted  in  '^  an  in- 
creased   vascularity   or    determination    of    blood    (perhaps 
amounting  to  inflammation)  to  the  neurilema  of  the  nerves 
affected."    That  this  opinion  is  not  correct,  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  during  life  would  seem  to  indicate  ;  and  Mr.  Swan 
expressly  declared  that  in  dissections  of  subjects  who  had  beea 
affected  with  neuralgia,  there  was  no  alteration  in  organiza- 
tion, nor  any  of  the  effects  which  are  known  to  follow  an  in- 
flamed nerve.     The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  Mr. 
Martinet's  observations.     On  the  other   hand,  the  editor  of 
the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  says,  there  is,  generally,  an 
increase  of  heat  and  vascularity  in  the  part  affected ;  but  this, 
he  also  states,  is  found  more  especially  in   '^  the  progress  of 
the  complaint ;"  and  he  seems  to  consider  them  as  the  effects 
of  the  nervous  irritation.     These  evidences  are  sufficient  for 
us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  proximate  cause  does  not 
depend  upon  a  congestive  or  inflammatory  state  of  the  neuri- 
lema of  the  diseased  nerve. 

The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Swan  supposes,  that  where  the  dis- 
ease arises  spontaneously,  or  in  some  cases,  where  a  slight 
wound  has  been  inflicted,  the  complaint  is  only  symptomatic 
of  a  general  irritability  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  To 
-  this  theory  it  must  also  be  objected  that  it  is  not  applicable 
to  all  cases ;  for  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the  disease 
arises  in  individuals  enjoying,  in  every  otl^|ti^f|pf5l,^,|fg¥^ 
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health ;  and  besides,  tlie  author's  idea  of  it  gives  it  a  limited 
operation,  which  is  adverse  to  the  nature  of  a  proximate 
cause. 

Considering  these  several  hypotheses  untenable,  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  what  is  the  proximate  cause  ?  Difficult  as  the 
answer  must  be  from  the  obscurity  of  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  system,  I  conceive,  from  a  view  of  the  character  of 
the  complaint,  that  we  are  left  to  seek  it  in  the  sentient  part  of 
the  nerve  itself;  and  it  probably  consists  in  an  increased  irri- 
tability and  morbid  sensibility  of  its  medulla. 

TreaimenU  The  obstinacy  of  neuralgia  in  resisting  re- 
medies^ frequently  equals  its  severity,  often  defying  the  united 
skill  of  the  most  experienced  physicians  and  surgeons.  And 
this  from  the  want  of  remedies  operating  directly  on  the 
affected  nerves,  will,  it  is  probable,  continue  frequently  the 
case;  though  some  part  of  the  failure  which  has  hitherto 
attended  its  treatmej^t,  may  be  attributed  to  a  neglect  of  as- 
certaining its  causes,  or  a  want  of  correct  views  of  them. 
It  appears  to  have  been  too  generally  considered  that  the 
affection  is  exclusively  idiopathic,  or  arises  from  an  uniform 
cause,  and  hence,  that  a  remedy  which  has  proved  successful 
in  one  instance  ought  to  be  equally  so  in  another.  Particu- 
lar views  of  the  proximate  cause  have  led  to  uniform  and  un- 
successftd  plans  of  treatment.  That  it  is  not  dependent  upon 
a  single  cause,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  preceding  ac- 
count of  them ;  and  the  only  way,  in  most  instances,  of  ope- 
rating upon  the  proximate  cause,  is  by  the  removal  of  the 
remote.  .  As  these  remote  causes  have  been  found  of  various 
kinds,  it  is  evident  that  they  require  a  diversity  of  treatment ; 
the  remedy  which  would  be  proper  for  the  disease  arising 
from  one  cause  would,  it  is  probable,  be  pernicious  where  it 
arose  from  another.  These  considerations  seem  to  demon- 
strate, that  in  commencing  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  oi^r 
first  object  should  be  to  ascertain  its  etiology. 

A  variety  of  remedies  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  this  terrible  disease ;  but  accessions  to  the  number  have 
been  made  as  often  experimentally,  as  from  pathological  con- 
siderations.   In  the  following  pages  I  shall  endeavour,  as  fan 
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«8  it  is  practicable,  to  connect  the  causes  of  the  disease  with 
a  brief  view  of  its  appropriate  renledies.  These  remedies 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  Topical  and  Consti- 
tutional. 

Topical  appiicaiions. — ^The  nse  of  this  class  of  remedies 
has  been  very  roach  limited,  since  the  discovery  that  nenral* 
gia  has  a  constitutional,  as  well  as  a  local  origin.  This 
change  of  opinion,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  caused 
them  to  be  improperly  neglected.  As  remedies  where  the 
conlplaint  arises  from  a  local  cause,  they  are  unquestionably 
indicated.  Again,  when  the  disease  evidently  originates  from 
a  constitutional  disorder,  and  general  remedies  do  not  act 
with  sufficient  force  to  enable  the  system  to  overcome  the 
nervous  affection,  topical  applications  will  be  found  valuable 
auxiliaries.^ 

Caa/eriet.— Andr6,  according  to  Dr.  6ood,f  succeeded  in  \  / 
removing  neuralgia  permanently,  by  applying  a  caustic  to 
the  infra-orbitary  nerve,  in  one  case  in  which  a  previous  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve  by  the  scalpel  produced  only  a  temporary 
cure.  Neuralgia  has  been  cured  by  the  application  .of  the 
moxa.  ^*  Baron  Larrey  has  had  much  success  with  this  mea- 
sure. He  applies  it  repeatedly;  burning  the  part  affected 
ten,  twelve,  or  more  times,  and  following  the  pain  wherever 
it  takes  up  its  domicile."  Another  French  surgeon,  M.  Del- 
pech,  destroys  the  diseased  nerve  by  the  actual  cautery,  and 
wheq  the  eschar  separates,  he  does  not  permit  the  wound  to 
heal,  but  keeps  up  a  long  continued  suppuration.]; 

Removal  of  irritants. — As  the  disease  sometimes  arises  from 
a  carious  bone  or  tooth,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  dis- 
covered and  removed ;   cases  which  had  resisted  all  other 


*  lo  illostratioD  of  this  opiDioo,  I  could  detail  two  oties  where  the  ncii- 
nlgio  affections  continued  after  the  coostitotional  diseases  appeared  to  be 
remoTed,  and  where  the  patients  were  cured,  in  a  few  days,  bj  makiof 
caostic  issues  over  the  course  of  the  affected  nerres. 

t  Study  of  Medicioe,  VoL  ID.  p.  195. 
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modes  of  treatment,  have  been  finally  cured  by  removing  such 
an  irritation. 

Belladonna. — Several  cases  of  neuralgia  have  been  relieved 
almost  instantly,  by  the  application  of  a  strong  watery  solu- 
tion of  belladonna  to  the  skin  over  the  affected  nerve,  after  a 
variety  of  other  applications  had  beei?  resisted.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  made  of  sufficient  strength,  by  dissolving  two 
drams  of  the  extract  in  an  ounce  of  water. 

Cerussa. — According  to  Mr.  Beddingfield,  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  cured  a  case  of  neuralgia  by  paralysing  the  nerves 
with  cerussa.  Two  scruples  were  formed  into  an  ointment, 
and  rubbed  on  the  affected  cheek  about  an  hour  before  the 
paroxysm  was  expected.  The  effect  of  ihe  lead  is  reported  to 
have  been  rapid  and  striking ;  thq  person  being  rendered 
comparatively  comfortable  in  a  short  time  from  a  state  of  ex- 
cruciating torment.  The  carbonate  of  lead  united  with  opium, 
and  formed  into  an  ointment,  is  a  popular  j*emedy  in  the 
French  hospitals  for  this  complaint. 

Acupuncturation, — This  singular  remedy  has   risen  into 
considerable  reputation,  as  a  means  of  curing  local  pains  of 
a  nervous  character.      M.  Berlioz  of  Paris,  Dr.   Haime  of 
Tours,  and  Mr.  Churchill  of  England,  seem  to  have  removed 
diseases  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  by  a  few  minutes'  application 
of  the  needle.     M.  Pellatan  says,  he  has  repeatedly  seen  neu- 
ralgia completely  cured  by  one,  two,  or  three  applications  of 
acupuncture  ;  and  thinks  himself  authorised  to  aver  that  it  is 
a  remedy  without  inconvenience,   and  almost  without  pain, 
which  nearly  always  cures  neuralgic  pains.     In  the  practice 
of  M.  Bally,  the  application  of  the  needle  in  some  cases  of 
neuralgia,  completely  cured  them  ;*  in  others  it  totally  failed 
of  ever  giving  relief.     Similar  results  attended  its  use  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Bache  of  Philadelphia.     The  writer  has  been 
informed,  by  a  respectable  physician,  of  two  cases  in  which 
the  needle  had  been  applied,  in  one  of  which  it  effected  a 
complete  cure,  and  in  the  other  produced  great  relief.     Upon 
the  whole,  the  mass  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  its  efficacy; 
and  as  most  writers  agree  that  its  application  is  attended  with 
little  pain,  it  is  a  remedy  certainly  deserving  of  a  trial. 
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The  scalpel. — ^While  neuralgia  was  considered  an  entirely 
local  disease,  the  division  of  the  affected  nerve  was  thought 
to  be  the  only  artificial  cure.  Even  since  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  also  a  general  disorder,  "  from  the  utter  inefficacy 
of  other  local  and  constitutional  treatment  it  has  been  resorted 
to ;"  and  perhaps,  has  attained  as  much  success  as  most  other 
remedies.  This  success  would  probably  be  greater,  if  preju- 
dice did  not  oppose  its  use  till  the  disease  has  extended  from 
its  primary  seat  to  the  neighbouring  nerves.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged  that  there  are  great  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  scalpel ;  numerous  instances  are  on  record,  where 
the  operation  has  totally  failed  in  every  stage  of ''the  com- 
plaint ;  while  in  others,  where  it  has  produced  relief,  the 
affection  has  recurred  on  the  reunion  of  the  divided  nerve. 
Another  objection  to  its  employment,  at  least  on  the  face,  is 
the  greater  or  less  deformity  it  produces  on  the  operated  per- 
son ;  and  this  objection  extends  to  a  much  better  instrument, 
Sir  A.  f -ooper's  curved  bistoury. 

ConstiiHtional  Remedies. — It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  late  writers  on  neuralgia,  that  it  is  exclusively  a  constitu- 
tional complaint.  The  views  I  have  taken  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  lead  m^  to  conclude  that  it  may  exist  as  a 
strictly  locul  affection  ;  still  I  agree  with  those  authors  who 
represent  it  as  originating,  in  the  greater  number  of  caseSi 
from  a  constitutional  cause.  At  the  same  time,  I  consider  the 
disorder  of  the  system  as,  sometimes,  an  accidental  accompa- 
niment, arising  from  the  patient  being  most  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  both  diseases  at  a  common  period  of  life ;  and  It 
is  not  improbable  that  it  may,  occasionally,  be  an  effect  of  the 
local  irritation.  But  whether  the  constitutional  complaint  is 
a  cause,  accompaniment,  or  effect  of  the  neuralgia,  may  gene- 
rally be  ascertained  by  attention  to  the  period  of  its  occur- 
rence ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  a  material  point  which  it  is,  for 
it  does  not  exist  long^  without  exerting  an  influence  over  the 
nervous  affections,  and  then  it  becomes  important  for  the  cure 
of  the  latter,  that  the  constitutional  disorder  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Those  writers  on  this  disease  who  have  assigned  to  it  a  coo- 
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stitutional  cauiei  have  each  employed  in  the  treatment  the 
medicines  which  accorded  best  with  his  pathological  views  of 
its  origin.  These,  and  others  which  have  been  found  service-^ 
able  in  neuralgia  I  shall  distribute  into  four  classes — Altera- 
tives, Anti-rheumatics,  Narcotics,  and  Tonics :  each,  however, 
must  be  considered  as  requiring  the  auxiliary  means  of  blood' 
letting  or  emetics  and  purgatives,  and  an  attention  to  diet  and 
exercise. 

Blood-letiing. — This  remedy  was  recommended  by  Doctor 
Armstrong,  on  the  supposition  that  neuralgia  was  a  complaint 
of  the  brain ;  and  by  others,  on  the  idea  that  it  consisted  in 
an  inflamnftation  of  the  neurilema  of  the  affected  nerve.  In 
cases  where  the  disease  is  preceded  and  attended  by  the  symp- 
toms, Dr.  Armstrong  always  found,  "  such  as  pain,  giddiness, 
confusion,  or  some  other  uneasiness  of  the  head,"  fac.  bleed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Where,  also,  the  complaint 
occurs  in  a  full  plethoric  habit,  and  is  not  of  long  existence, 
it  will  be  an  useful  remedy. 

Emeiics  and  Purgatives. — In  whatever  diseased  state  of  the 
eonstltption  the  complaint  may  arise,  it  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  found  highly  necessary  to  commence  the  treatment  by  eva- 
cuating the  stomach  and  bowels.  Mild  emetics  are  particu- 
larly useful,  not  only  in  removing  the  morbid  matter  in  the 
stomach,  but  also  in  exerting  a  specific  effect  on  the  disease, 
which  if  they  do  not  completely  remove,  they  always  succeed 
in  alleviating.  They  are  the  remedies  best  calculated  for 
breaking  up  the  morbid  association  by  which  the  disease  is 
continued,  and  thereby  giving  a  greater  facility  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  alteratives,  anti-rheumatics,  narcotics,  or  tonics. 
Purgatives,  likewise,  besides  their  benefit  in  unloading  the  in- 
testines of  faeces  and  excrementitious  matters,  have  the  more 
salutary  effects  of  aiding  in  restoring  the  healthy  secretion  of 
the  digestive  organs,  and  in  preparing  the  system  for  the  full 
operation  of  the  other  means  of  cure. 

I.  Alteratives. — The  medicines  composing  this  class, 
united  with  low  diet,  constituted  Mr.  Abemethy's  plan  of  treat- 
ment of  this  deplorable  disease ;  and  where  it  has  been  sup- 
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posed  to  be  dependent  on  a  syphilitic  taint,  they  have  been 
employed  by  others.  As  general  remedies  they  have  *^  unqnes- 
tionably,  in  several  instances,  given  great  relief,  and  in  a  few, 
effected  an  entire  cure ;  bat  still  they  have  been  far  from  be- 
ing even  generally  foccessful."*  In  cases  symptomatic  of 
sypbiliSi  a  perseverance  in  their  use  may  be  expected  to  effect 
a  removal  of  the  complaint. 

n.  Anti-bhcumatics.— /The  manifest  resemblance  observ- 
ed to  subsist  between  certain  chronic  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
many  cases  of  this  painful  affection,  led  to  an  early  use  of  re- 
medies in  the  latter  disease,  which  had  been  found  successful 
in  the  former. 

Arsenic. — Among  the  remedies  of  this  class,  this  power- 
ful article  of  the  materia  medica  has  been  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  with  various  reports  of  its  success.  In  one  in- 
stance its  exhibition  proved  injurious,  in  others  unvailing,  but 
in  several  cases  it  has  been  prescribed  with  great  and  perma- 
nent benefit.  The  hurtful  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  constitn- 
tioo,  when  its  use  is  long  continued,  which  is  required  in  this 
disorder,  is  a  great  objection  to  iu  employment. 

Calomel  and  Opium. — Mercury,  in  several  of  its  forms, 
has  occasionally  proved  successful,  especially  when  carried 
to  the  point  of  salivaUon ;  but  the  preparation  of  the  sub-mu- 
riate with  opium  has  been  attended  with  much  the  most  bene- 
ficial efiect. 

Gmaiacum. — ^Dr.  Hosack,f  observing  the  analogy  between 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  thought  that  benefit  might  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiac ;  which, 
in  a  case  he  mentions,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonful  every 
two  hours,  produced  relief  whenever  the  patient  ha4,  irrita- 
tion in  the  affected  part 

Turpentine  has  effected  a  speedy  and  complete  cure  in 


♦  Medico-Chinirg^l  Reriew. 

f  See  Appendix  to  Thomat^  Practice. 
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several  individuals,  where  the  disease  was  seated  in  the  sciatic 
nerve ;  in  others,  though  relief  was  experienced,  a  relapse 
took  place.     It  was  administered  in  the  dose  of  a  dram. 

Vinum  Colchici. — Mr.  Tyrrel*  relates  a  case  where  thi^ 
was  the  only  medicine  from  which  the  patient  derived  much 
relief,  and  where  all  the  most  popular  remedies  had  been 
taken.  The  salutary  operation  of  this  article  on  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  other  painful 'affections  of  the  asthenic  kind,  seems 
to  designate  it  as  an  appropriate  remedy  in  neuralgia. 

III.  Narcotics. — Pain  seated  in  the  nerves  being  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  neuralgia,  and  the  prominent  effect  of 
anodynes,  consisting  in  the  production  of  torpor  of  the  ner- 
tous  system,  the  whole  class  has  been  naturally  resorted  to 
for  relief.  Its  success  has  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
expectation  excited  by  its  character,  and  in  consequence  it  is 
declining  in  reputation ;  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
in  many  instances,  it  will  be  found  the  most  effectual  class  of 
remedies.  A  case  which  came  within  the  writer's  observa- 
tion, in  which  the  administration  of  tonics,  including  the  car- 
bonate of  iron,  was  attended  with  no  advantage,  but  which 
was  permanently  cured  by  the  use  of  anodynes,  is  an  evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  opinion.  The  individuals  of  this 
class  of  medicines  are  not  all  equally  active  in  subduing 
the  complaint,  even  in  the  cases  in  which  anodynes  may  be 
supposed  serviceable — indeed  the  want  of  conformity  in  their 
operation,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  in  their  effects  on 
this  disease.  Opium,  the  most  powerful  of  the  class,  has 
been  largely  prescribed,  and  almost  universally  with  little 
permanently  beneficial  influence,  in  some  cases  scarcely  pro- 
ducing a  transient  relief,f  while  many  others,  whose  general 
operation  is  far  inferior,  have  cured  the  complaint.     It  would 


*    This  caie  was  not  supposed  to  orig^ate  in  rheumatism.   See  Note  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  Lectores,  VoL  II.  p.  306. 
t  Medico-Chiraigical  Reriew. 
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seem,  that  those  individuals  of  tht  class  have  been  found  the 
most  sanative,  which  have  the  least  effect  ib  constipating  the 
bowels,  or  in  otherwise  deranging  the  digestive  functions. 

The  employment  of  narcotics  cannot  be  limited  to  any  par- 
ticular state  of  the  constitution.  In  all  they  will  be  required 
and  found  valuable  auxiliaries.  They  may  be  considered  as 
primarily  indicated  in  the  variety  of  the  disease,  accompanied 
with  spasmodic  action  :  and  where  it  is  found  connected  with 
a  vitiated  state  of  the  body,  which  is  independent  of  a  speci- 
fic disease,  as  rheumatism,  syjAilis,  or  a  derangement  of  the 
chylopoietic  viscera. 

Conium  maculaium. — The  eminently  sedative  operation  of 
cicuta,  would  readily  suggest  it  as  among  the  most  effective 
means  of  allaying  the  morbid  irritability  of  neuralgia.     With 
this  view  it  was  early  employed.     Dr.   Fothergill  found  it 
a  successful  remedy  ;  and  it  was  the  meificine  principally  re- 
lied on  by  Dc.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  in  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint.     Dr.  Willoughby,  the  distinguished  professor  of 
,obstetrics  in  the  university  of  the  state  of  New- York,  informs 
me  he  has  given  it  in  several  cases  with  great  benefit.     Much 
more  evidence,  and  some  of  it  quite  recent,  could  be  adduced 
to  prove  the  service  of  cicuta  in  neuralgia.     It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  concealed  that  it  has  often  failed  ;  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  the  extract,  obtained  from  respectable  druggists,  have 
been  taken  in  a  short  space  of  time,  without  procuring  even 
momentary  relief.     This  failure  was  attributed  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son, to  the  employment  of  an  inferior  quality  of  the  pre- 
paration, or  the  want  of  precise  rules  in  its  administration. 
"  Experience,"  he  says,  "  proves  that  unless  cicuta  be  given 
so  as  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  system,  it  seldom 
exerts  its  influence  over  the  local  affection,  but  on  that  being 
attained,  a  subsidence  of  the  pain  is  the  immediate  conse- 
quence.^'    A  more  probable  cause  of  its  frequent  failure  is  its 
too  general  use.     From  the  evidence  on  the  subject,  it  ap- 
pears that  no  one  of  the  class  of  narcotics  is  more  deserving 
of  our  confidence  than  a  good  preparation  of  the  cicuta.     Its 
use  should  be  commenced  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  of  the  inspis- 
sated juice,  repeated  every  two  hours,  with  the  addition  of  a 
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graio  till  it  amoants  to  five,  or  till  dinioess  or  nausea  erince 
its  effects  on  the  sjstem. 

Ammonia  was  successfally  employed  by  Dr.  Fotfaergill  in 
the  treatment  of  this  complaint ;  and  was  also  in  t^e  hands  of 
Dr.  Jackson,  the  means  of  effecting  a  cure  in  one  instance. 
It  was  given  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  three  tea-spoonsfal  of 
the  watery  solution  three  times  a  day. 

Belladonna. — ^This  energetic  narcotic  was  for  some  time 
considered  the  most  certain  and  prompt  remedy  that  could  be 
employed  ;  but  either  the  danger  of  its  operation  on  the  sys- 
tem, or  its  failure  in  fulfilling  the  character  given  to  it  by  its 
introducer,  has  thrown  it  into  disuse.  It  was  administered  in 
doses  to  adults,  of  two  or  three  grains  of  the  extract,  or  from 
twenty  to  forty  minims  of  the  tincture,  every  four  or  five  hours, 
during  the  severity  of  the  paroxysms. 

Stramonium. — The  inspissated  juice  of  stramonium  is 
getting  into  considerable  importance  as  a  successful  medicine 
in  neuralgia.  In  some  instances,  particularly  in  young  per- 
sons, it  has  effected  a  care ;  and  has  oAen  produced  con- 
siderable respite  where  a  variety  of  treatment  has  been  re- 
sisted.    Its  dose  is  half  a  grain  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

IV.  Tonics. — It  has  been  found  that  the  stote  of  the  sys- 
tem preceding  and  accompanying  this  direful  complaint  con- 
sists, in  a  majority  of  cases,  in  a  debilitated  condition  of  the 
digestive  organs.  The  frequency  of  this  cause  of  the  disease, 
and  the  salutary  operation  of  tonics  in  removing  it,  by  re- 
storing these  organs  to  a  healthy  tone,  and  correcting  their 
depraved  secretions,  have  oAen  led  to  the  abuse  of  this  class 
of  medicines;  they  have  been  employed  indiscriminately, 
when  so  general  a  plan  of  treatment  is  as  improper  as  it  would 
be  to  give  them  in  every  stage  of  fever.  It  is  4iot  intended  to 
inculcate  that  their  use  should  be  limited  to  the  cases  arising 
from  a  derangement  of  the  digestive  powers ;  in  most  pro- 
tracted cases,  especially  after  persevering  endeavours  have 
been  made  to  remove  the  existing  cause,  they  will  be  found 
he  most  successful  remedies  in  effecting  a  complete  detlroc* 

1  of  the  complaint.  PniorrTr^ 
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*  The  habit  of  bod jr  in  nearalgia,  indicating  the  employment 
of  tonics,  can  be  so  readily  conceived  by  every  practitioner, 
that  it  is  Q^arcely  necessary  to  mention  any  of  its  symptoms ; 
they  are  those  attending  a  bad  state  of  digestion  generally, 
such  as  debility,  defect  of  appetite,  flatulency,  he. 
.  Cinchona  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  instances,  and  with 
various  reports  of  its  remedial  powers.  In  some  cases,  rela- 
ted by  Dr.  Clark,  it  suspended  the  paroxysms  for  some  months, 
but  they  eventually  returned  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 
Dr.  Pahner  exhibited  it  with  much  advantage,  when  the  sys- 
tem had  been  worn  down  "by  protractedsufiering,  confinement, 
and  a  long  course  of  mercury.*  <*  It  is  under  such  circum- 
stances," he  thinks,  **  the  cinchona  is  principally  indicated." 
Mr.  Swan  appears  to  have  used  it  as  a  general  remedy  with 
success.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the  best  tonic  **  for  strengthening 
the  constitution,  and  thereby  enabling  i^  to  counteract  the 
habit  which  favours  the  continuation  of  the  irritation." 

Sulphate  of  quinine. — ^The  active  properties  of  the  bark 
residing  in  this  salt,  and  it  having  been  found  in  England  and 
France  a  successful  substitute  in  the  treatment  of  neuralgia, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  better  form  of  the  medicine  for  obtain- 
ing its  tonic  efiects,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  manner  of  administering  the  bark.  The  sulphate  of  qui- 
nine should  be  given  in  the  quantity  of  a  scruple  every  twenty-' 
four  hours. 

Henbane  and  Zinc. — It  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  that  in 
Germany,  Dr.  Meiglin  has  employed  the  combination  of  a 
narcotic  and  tonic.  He  composed  pills  of  the  extract  of 
henbane  and  sublimed  oxide  of  zinc,  and,  according  to 
his  own  statement,  their,  exhibition  was  attended  with  great 
success.f  The  increased  energy  given  to  medicines  by  their 
combination,  and  the  character  of  neuralgia,  resting  gene- 
rally upon  an  irritability  and  debility  of  frame,  seem  to  give 
this  union  the  appearance  of  great  usefulness,  and  make  the 


*  Medioo*Chiruiisical  Revieir. 
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conticleralion  of  similmr  conpoonds  wcftliy  the  attratioa  of 
the  practitioner. 

Carhonate  of  Iron. — No  artick  of  the  materia  aMdiea  hat 
acqaired  to  great  a  repatation  for  taccetc  m  the  treatment  of 
Ihit  painful  affection  as  the  carbonate  of  iron.  On  its  intro* 
dnction  to  the  profettion  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it  receiwd  a 
high  character,  which  the  relation  of  a  great  many  catet,  in 
the  practice  of  Englith  and  French  phyticiaat,  where  it  hap- 
pily effected  a  care,  hat  been  in  Europe  amply  confirmed.  Itt 
this  country  it  hat  been  found,  in  a  number  of  inttancet,  a  ytty 
effcacious  remedy;  but  here  have  arisen  the  first  serious 
complaints  against  its  remedial  powers,  for  in  several  cases  it 
is  stated  to  have  proved  entirely  niert.  Previoas  to  the  pub- 
lication of  this  discrepance  of  opinion,  it  was  considered  as 
satisfactorily  established,  that  the  carbonate  of  iron,  actively 
administered,  was  the  remedy  which  had  the  {greatest  efect  in 
ccmquering  this  obstinate  and  powerfol  disease.  And  it  is 
now  to  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  that  its 
failure  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  is  the  consequence  of  miscon- 
ceiving, or  inattending  to  the  state  of  the  constitution  in  which 
it  should  be  administered.  In  the  use  of  the  carbonate  of 
iron  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  various  other  reme- 
dies calculated  to  invigorate  the  digestive  powers,  should  also 
be  employed. 

It  is  administered  in  doses  of  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
three  times  a  day ;  and  when  the  system  becomes  accustomed 
to  its  use,  the  dose  may  be  increased  to  two,  three,  or  even 
four  drams. 

Diet  and  Exercise. — ^These  may  be  regulated  by  the  states 
of  the  constitution  accompanying  the  complaint.  In  the 
young,  robust,  and  plethoric,  the  diet  should  be  antiphlogis- 
tic; where  tonics  are  indicated  they  miast  be  nutritive  and  gene- 
rous, and  wine  or  malt  liquor  should  make  a  pwti  of  the  pa- 
tient's drink,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  bnmdy  and  water 
may  be  substituted.  The  exercise  should  be  b  the  open  air  ; 
Ae  mind  should  be  diverted  from  business  and  care»  and 
should  be  amused  by  a  change  of  scene,  agreeable  prospectt, 
"^nd  pleasant  company. 
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Concltmofi.— Tht  preceiiing  attenpt  lo  adapt  the  varioiis 
remedies  which  have  been  foimd  serviceable  in  neuralgia  to 
ibe  difierent  exciting  causesi  is,  I  am  aware,  sufficiently  vagoei 
bat  an  approximation  to  correctness  will  be  found  of  val«e  lo 
the  practitioner.  That  the  snccessfol  treatment  of  the  disease 
will  depend  upon  administering  remedies  on  this  principle, 
most,  upon  a  review  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder,  be  appa- 
rent. Thus,  in  the  ftw  cases  which  may  be  found  to  arise 
fton  a  lotal  cause,  it  cannot  be  doubted  chat  the  most  rational 
mode  of  treatment  will  consist  in  topical  applications ;  buf 
where  the  disease  originates  in  a  constitutional  dborder,  it  is 
obvious  tbi^  its  partfcular  kind  ought  to  be  ascertained,  and 
thai  such  medicines  should  be  exhibited  as  are  adapted  to  the 
removal  of  this  primary  affi^tion.  If,  however,  constitutional 
remedies  do  not  succeed  in  efiecting  a  cure,  loq^l  applica- 
lions  should  be  called  in  aid,  and  among  these  the  counter- 
irrilaDt  of  acoponctnre  should  certainly  be  applied ;  and,  if 
all  these  efforts  at  subduing  this  terrific  disease  should  fkilf 
which  we  have  reason  to  think  will  rarely  occur,  as  a  dernier 
resort,  resource  must  be  had  to  the  scalpel. 


AftT.  IL  C4L9e9  ef  SiranguloM  Crwnd  flemia.  Bj  Jomi  W. 
Svnum,  M .D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

Osr  |he  |5tb  August,  1815, 1  was  called  to  visit  Mrs.  C.  P. 
a  cheerful  widow,  aged  71  years.  She  had  been  occasionally 
siifcject  to  retention  of  urine,  which  appeared  to  be  her  sole 
compkuQt  at  the  time  of  the  present  visit.  Her  pulse  being 
rc|;ular,  and  bowels  open,  twenty  drops  of  the  moriated  tinc- 
ture of  iron  were  prescribed,  which  had  the  effect  of  promot- 
ing the  desired  discharge.  Since  that  period  she  haf  been 
now  and  then  similarly  aflfected,  and  always  relieved  by  the 
same  remedy. 

Aug.  liik. — She  complains  of  some  uneasiness  across  the 
Wwer  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  desirous  of  haviner  a  Mis- 
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ter  applied.  Ordered  accordingly.  Has  had  a  gentle  evacu- 
ation from  the  bowels  this  morning. 

nth. — Pain  or  uneasiness  removed  ;  i>owels  constipated. 
Habeatsubmur:  hydrarg :  gr:  vj. 

1  Bth. — Bowels  still  constipated  ;  pulse  slightly  accelerated, 
but  not  tense.  Hr  ol:  ricini  3ij. 

19M. —  8  o^clock  A.  M.  The  oil  has  not  operated  ;  no  dis* 
tress  at  the  stomach.     Cathartic  repeated. 

12  o'clock  M.  Still  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels  ;  feels  a 
sense  of  constriction  and  pain  extending  across  the  hypochon- 
driac and  epigastric  regions ;  th^  pulse  but  little  excited,  no 
vomiting,  but  occasional  eructations.  I  now  suspected  that 
there  must  be  some  obstruction  in  the  bowels,  and  on  examU 
nation  discovered  a  tumour  on  the  right  side  nearly  as  large 
as  a  hen's  egg,  and  lying  upon  Poupart's  ligament.  Consi- 
dering that  this  was  a  strangulated  crural  hernia,  I  resorted  to 
the  taxis,  but  in  vain.  Ice  was  directed  to  be  kept  constantly 
applied  to  the  tumour. 

4  o'clock  p.  M. — Repeated  the  taxis,  but  again  unsuccess- 
fully.    Requested  another  opinion. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Valentine  Mott  attended  in  consultation, 
who  attempted  to  reduce  the  hernia,  but  could  not  accomplish 
it.  As  there  were  no  symptoms  present  indicative  of  imme- 
diate danger,  gr :  xv.  of  calomel  were  given,  and  poultices, 
or  fomentations,  alternated  with  ice,  directed  as  exte/nai  ap- 
plications. 

Aug.  20th. — 9  o'clock  a.  m.  Dr.  Mott  performed  the  ope- 
ration for  strangulated  crural  hernia.  On  cutting  through  the 
hernial  sac  the  omentum  presented  itself,  but  there  was  no  in- 
testine visible,  neither  could  any  be  discerned  by  pulling  the 
omentum  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Dr.  M.  then  cautiously 
cut  and  tore  through  the  omentum,  until  he  came  down  to  a 
small  knuckle  of  dark-coloured  intestine ;  so  that  there 
was  a  complete  omental  sac  formed,  in  which  the  protruded 
intestine  was  completely  enveloped.*     The    stricture  being 


*"  This  may  account  for  the  comparative  oiildoest  of  the'symptomt  at-, 
endaot  upon  the  ttrangulation,  and  for  its  \ong  continuance  without  pro*!^^ 
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dilated  by  introdacuig  the  knife  flatwise  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  finger,  and  then  turning  its  edge  upwaigds/ and 
incising  towards  th«  umbilicus,  a  small  additional  link  of  in- 
testine was  drawn  down,  which  brought  into  view  that  portion 
of  it  which  had  corresponded  to  the  crural  ring  :  the  protruded 
bowel  was  easily  returned,  but  the  omentum  being  crepitous, 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  wound.  Immediately  after  the 
operation  there  was  a  copious  evacuation  from  the  bowels, 
which  being  repeated  cathartics  were  deemed  unnecessary. 
•  21 8t.  Some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  witfi  frequent  and 
contracted  pulse.  Twelve  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from 
the  arm,  and  a  blister  applied  over  the  abdomen.  On  the 
following  day  all  inflammatory  symptoms  were  removed,  and 
on  the  21  St  September,'  the  wound  was  entirely  healed. 

On  the  23d  June,  1828,*I  was  again  called  to  this  old  lady, 
now  seventy-four  years  of  age.  She  had  been  complaining 
for  a  few  days  of  considerable  pain  in  the  bowels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  which  she  had  taken  some  hiera  picra, 
(^ulv.  aloes  c.  canella)  but  without  much  benefit.  On  die 
evening  previous  to  my  visit  she  was  seised  with  vomiting, 
which  had  not  ceased  when  I  called  upon  her.  Bearing  in 
mind  her  former  difficulty,  I  particularly  inquired  respecting 
the  tumour  in  the  groin,  especially  as  it  was  very  prominent 
whenever  she  was  in  the  erect  posture  and  the  pad  removed ; 
but  at  present,  being  recumbent,  it  was  not  discernible.  The 
eccoprotic  mixture  was  ordered. 

4  o'clock  p.  M.  '  Has  rejected  the  mixture.  On  further  ex- 
amination, 1  distinguished  a  small  tumour  on  the  left  side, 
which  was  a  crural  hernia.  I  applied  the  taxis,  which  proving 
unsuccessful,  ice  was  ordered  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

7  o'clock  p.  M.  Repeated  the  taxis,  but  with  no  better 
success  than  at  the  first  attempt.  The  pulse  being  frequent, 
strong,  and  sharp,  I  considered  that  no  time  should  be  lost, 
and  therefore,  requested  another  opinion.  Dr.  A.  H.  Stevens 


daciDg  mortification  of  the  iotestine^  as  the  neck  of  the  iotestlDal  loop  was 
shielded  from  the  direct  pressure  of  the  ring  hy  the  omentum  which  com- 
pletely surronnded  it.  Digitized  by  VjuO v  ic 
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was  called  in  consukation,  who  l^lied  the  taxis,  but  fin^fog 
it  ineffectjua],  decided  that  ti|e  q>eratioii  should  be  perfomed 
immediately.  The  operation  for  crurd  hernia  iras,  therdbret 
performed  by  Dr.  Stevens,  and  the  contents  of  the  hernial  ae 
were  fonod  to  be  omentum,  and  a  small  loop  of  dark-coloared 
intestine  situated  behind  the  foroSer.  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  omentam  was  cautiously  divided,  and  the  intestine  de- 
tached from  its  adhesions  with  the  finger ;  the  strictnre  was 
then  dilated  upward  and  inward,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
sdlow  the  end  of  the  fore-finger  to  enter  the  croral  ring.  The 
isitestine  being  emptied,  by  gentle  pressure  was  returned*  A 
portion  of  the  omentum  was  also  returned  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  ;  another  portion  was  pressed  np  as  a  plug  into 
the  crural  canal,*  and  the  remainder  being  closely  adherent 
to  the  hernial  sac,  was  left  in  the  wonnd.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  were  then  brought  and  kept  together  by  means  of 
adhesive  straps,  suture,  and  bandage. 

H  :  enema  statim.    The  injection  not  bringing  away  any 
fsBces,  she  was  directed  to  take  two  ounces  of  the  following 
infiision  every  hour,  until  it  operated  on  the  bowels. 
Be  Sulphat*  magoedse        -        *        ^ij- 
Fol.  sennse  -        -        -        -        |y>. 
Ai).  bnllient.         -        -        -        Oss.  HI 

ftlih.  9  o'clock  A.  M .  Has  taken  the  whole  infimioo  which 
has  operated.  Febrile  q^mptoms  bmng  present,  the  following 
prescription  was  ordered : 

ft  Nitrat.  Potass.  -        -        -        9iv. 

Antimon.  Tart.         -        -        -        1  gr» 

Misce  et  divide  in  pulv.  No  octo.  One  of  these  powders  to 
be  taken  every  two  honrs. 

7  o'cfock  p.  M.  Some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  behig 
present,  ten  ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  from  die  arm,  and  a 
large  blister  applied  over  the  abdomen. 


*  There  has  Dot  beeo  any  descent  of  the  bemia  on  the  left  side  aiocadve 
tiperatioii  was  peribmied,  notwitfaatandin^  there  has  been  no  support  gwsa 
to  the  part  suWquent  to  tiie  cicatrisation  of  the  WOQiid. 
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itolk  9  ^'clodi  A.^m*  TV  afarioe  evacuatioos  waaa  wry 
ffeqnettt  Uirmgiiout  the  wfaok  of  yesterday »  but  some  iniaoi- 
BUitory  actieo  perrislia|^theaDtitiioiiial  solution  was  ordered, 
and  at  0  o'eloek  p.  m.  she  was  agaia  bled  to  the  extent  of 
Szi.  From  this  time  she  contioDed  to  improve  datlyi  and 
OD  the  85tli  July  the  wound  was  cicatrised. 

On  the  8th  of  Aagost  I  called  to  see  this  old  lady,  and 
CmumI  her  in  gbod  health  and  quite  checrfnl.  She  ea^ify  as- 
cendi  and  descends  two  pair  of  stairs  daily ;  with  the  assist-^ 
inoe  of  a  eaaoi  however,  whieh  she  has  been  obliged  to  carry 
ftr  some  years,  in  eonsequente  of  a  fracture  of  the  right  cer- 
vix fcmoris,  which  occurred  the  winter  precedhig  the  first 
operatkm  for  hernia.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  Mrs. 
P.  bote  the  operations  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  and  it  is 
prindpaUy  on  account  of  their  saccessfiil  result  in  a  person  so 
lar  advanced  in  life,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  record  them. 
-  There  was  one  circumstance,  however,  on  vtrbich  I  wonhl 
beg  leave  to  ofier  a  few  remarks ;  I  never  have  read  of  an 
instance  wherein  the  omentum  was  protruded  before  th^  in- 
testine, in  such  a  auuiner  as  to  form  a  complete  pouch  en- 
veloping the  latter  on  every  side.  Nevertheless  this  was  the 
fact  in  the  case  first  related,  and  I  can  readily  conceive  how 
it  was  eff^ted.  The  patient  was  lame  in  consequence  of  a 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  tte  right  femur,  which,  together  with 
age,  obliged  her  to  walk  with  a  considerable  hiclination  of 
the  body  forwards  and  to  the  right  side,  leaning  on  a  stafi*. 
This  position  would  naturally  approximate  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach  to  the  pelvis,  and  thereby  tbud  to  place 
the  inferior  part  of  the  omentum  directly  over  the  internal 
opetdng  of  the  crural  canal ;  so  that  if  a  portion  of  bowel 
should  be  forced  through  this  canal,  it  would  either  perforate 
die  ometttum,  or  carry  an  envelope  of  this  membrane  before 
k ;  consequently,  if  the  latter  should  be  the  case,  there  would 
be  an  <miefltal  bag,  embracing  the  intestine,  within  the  proper 
hemid  sac.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  explanation  of  the 
ttaiiner  hi  wUch  this  bag  is  prochiced  or  not,  is  a  matter  of 
HO  gttkt  ttoment ;  but  it  is  a  mttter  of  great  importance  to 
U  MMtt  that  iteh  a  state  of  thuigs  Utay  ( 
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the  omeoUim,  in  a  similar  case,  wodM  completely  envelope 
the  intestine,  the  protrusion  might  be  considered  as  an  epiplo- 
cele  simply,  and  if  treated  accordingly,  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences would  follow  ;  for  it  is  evident,  should  the  omen- 
tum be  returned,  without  liberating  the  Intestinal  protrusion 
locked  within  it,  that  the  strangulation  would  be  liable  to 
continue,  and  death  consequently  ensue.  The  same  event 
would  equally  follow  if  the  omentum  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  wound  after  its  stricture  had  been  divided,'  for 
the  omentum  itself  may  gird  the  intestinal  loop  which  it  en- 
velopes. If  any  appearance  of  the  protruded  omentum  can 
afford  an  indication  that  a  portion  of  intestine  b  contained 
within  it,  I  would  say  that  it  will  appear  smooth,  tense,  aud 
spherical.  This  was  the  appearance  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration ;  but  it  should  not  be  depended  upon,  especially  as 
the  omentum  contained  within  a  hernial  sac,  may,  so  far  as 
regards  itself,  be  cut  into  with  impunity. 


Abt.  ni.     A  Case  of  Pseudo  SyphiHs.     By  James  FoinfTAi:^, 
M.D:  of  Yorktown,  Westchester  County,  New-York. 

Although  syphilis  has  probably  existed  in  some  manner 
from  the  earliest  ages,  and  has  been  generally  known  since 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  yet  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  its  etiology,  pathology,  and  treatment,  are  far  from 
being  settled.  Some  contend  that  its  cause  is  a  specific 
poison,  suiigeneris,  and  always  identical  in  essence,  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  modified  by  peculiarites  of  constitution 
and  local  circumstances;  whilst  others  maintain  that  its 
causes  are  various,  arising  at  different  times  from  filthy  mor- 
bid secretions,  generating  a  multiplicity  of  venereal  affections^ 
Nor  are  writers  more  unanimous  in  their  pathology,  shaping 
their  theory  to  that  of  its  supposed  causes.  Some  have  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  its  varieties  depend  on  the^difierent 
textures  in  which  they  are  located,  being  in  one  a  simple  in- 
flamaration,  capable  of  being  overcome  by  the  natural  efforts 
'the  system,  and  in  others  influenced  by  different  Iairs»  pre- 
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seating  different  aspects  and  pursuing  different  courses. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  distinction  of  syphilis  and  pseudo- 
syphilis.  Neither  are  practitioners  more  uniform  in  their 
mode  of  treatment  than  in  their  theories.  Whilst  one  set  round* 
ly  assert  that  mercury  is  necessary  in  every  case  to  ensure 
complete  success,  another  as  boldly  affirm  that  it  is  never  re- 
quired. This  diversity  of  opinion  is  easily  accounted  for 
from  the  well  known  fact  that  syphilis,  when  it  first  broke 
forth  upon  the  world,  was  a  highly  formidable  and  dangerous 
disease,  assuming  the  character  of  the  plague,  and  attendeMy 
violent  fever.  Passing  through  so  many  constitutbns,  it  has 
at  length  become  a  truly  protean  disease ;  and  nothing  but  a 
perpetual  and  vigilant  attention  to  its  variations,  can  make  a 
practitioner  a  competent  and  adroit  manager  of  this  loath- 
some enemy  to  domestic  happiness.  Henee  the  necessity  of 
faithful  reports  of  all  cases  deviating  from  the  ordinary  maai- 
festations  of  this  disease.  For  this  reason  1  presume  to  in- 
troduce the  following. 

The  subject  of  this  communication  was  Mrs.  B.  aged  sizty'^ 
four,  of  an  unblemished  character  and  good  cons^titution,  having 
suffered  no  sickness  except  the  venereal,  which  she  had  legiti- 
mately contracted  six  or  seven  times.  Two  nights  prior 
to  my  visit,  she  had  had  connexion  with  her  husband  for  the 
first  time  in  fiv6  years.  During  this  interval  she  had  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  health,  being  fully  determined  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences. Though  such  accounts  may  seem  dubious,  never- 
theless, I  have  no  cToubt  of  her  veracity.  Immediately  pre- 
vious to  this  lapse  of  time,  she  had  suffered  a  most  obstinate 
and  protracted  venereal  affection,  excited  in  the  same  manner 
by  die  first  indulgence  afler  au  abstinence  from  matrimonial 
gratification  three  years.  The  invasion  of  her  former  disease 
being  so  unusual,  and  the  circumstances  so  unaccomitable,  I 
suspected  her  narrative,  for  the  husband  seemed  wholly  free 
from  any  symptom  of  foulness,  and  solemnly  declared  bis 
innocence  and  sotindness  for  several  years.  But  the  two 
attacks  and  characters  of  the  affections  being  identical,  and 
the  circumstances  testified  by  both  parties,  separately  exam- 
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iitedy  so  exactly  coincident,  I  coold  no  longer  withhold  my 
belief. 

November  1  Itb,  1827.  Immediately  after  coition  Mrs.  B. 
felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  loins  and  back,  and  a  homing  senta** 
tion  toiikin;  slept  none  through  the  remainder  of  the  night ;  on 
the  following  morning  about  9  o'clock  felt  chilly,  and  an  ague 
was  the  result ;  this  lasted  an  hour,  when  it  was  succeeded  by 
fever  with  thirst,  headache,  be. ;  drank  some  warn  leas,  aid 
took  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  ;  at  night  much  the  same.  13di. 
I  was  called  early  in  the  morning  and  found  her  as  stated ; 
pulse  100,  hard  ;  tongue  furred;  thirst ;  dry  skin;  tender- 
ness  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  a  smarting  and 
burning  about  the  vulva,  constituting,  1  thought,  vaginUii. 

V.  S.  |xvi.  Sulph.  magnes*  Sj.  to  be  followed  by  a  pow- 
der every  two  hours  of  nitrat.  potass.  15  grs.  tart.  ant.  1  gr. 
with  copious  draughts  of  elm  tea. 

14th.  Symptoms  rather  milder ;  repeat  the  salts  and  continue 
the  powders;  15th,  much  the  same;  continue  the  plan; 
16th,  worse;  small  red  papulse  began  to  appear,  and  con- 
tinued breaking  forth  daily,  greatly  alarming  the  patient. 
I  had  assured  her  'that  she  bad  no  syphilis,  but  this  erup- 
tion appearing,  just  in  ih$  old  tMiy,  as  she  observed^  I 
could  no- longer  quiet  ber  fears.  Now,  s^d  she,  I  mutt 
take  the  mercury,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  However, 
I  prevailed  on  her  to  persist  in  the  antiphlogistic  and  alte- 
rative plan  already  commenced.  The  course  stated,  with 
some  little  variation,  was  f)ursued.  The  symptoms  abated, 
but  they  soon  rose,  attended  with  all  the  appearances  of 
Dr.  Carmichael's  papular  venereal  disease,  and  on  December 
11th,  1  was  induced  to  abandon  the  above  means.  I  could  no 
longer  resist  her  solicitations  for  the  strongest  kind  of  mercury. 
Oxymurias  hydrarg.  3j,  brandy  1  pint,  dissolve ;  of  this  she 
took  a  table  spoonful  three  times  a  day.  December  18th, 
symptoms  much  mitigated;  continue  the  medicine.  25th. 
Every  symptom  vanished.  Her  gums  all'  this  time  only 
slightly  affiscted.  No  other  medicine  was  taken  except  an 
occasional  anodyne. 

Her  last  attack,  five  years  ago,  as  ahready  observed,  was. 
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precisely  the  saine  as  this ;  bat  having  given  her  calomel,  and 
used  mercurial  frictions  freely,  I  mistook  the  papular  erup- 
tion for  erythema  mercwiale^  and  laboured  under  this  error 
for  several  weeks,  until  an  aged  practitioner  was  consulted, 
who  advised  the  corrosive  sublimate  as  prescribed,  and  it  ac- 
complished a  cure  after  a  faithful  use  of  calomel  and  blue 
ointment  had  failed.  This  led  to  the  attachment  of  my  pa- 
tient to  the  strongest  kind  of  mercury.  Having  briefly  de- 
tailed two  identical  occurrences  in  the  same  individual,  I  shall 
leave  the  reader  to  his  own  reflections  and  inferences. 


Akt.  rV.  Case  rf  Rupture  of  the  Uterus,  m  which  Gastroiomy 
was  performed.  By  Edwakd  Delafibld»  M.  D.  Profespor  of 
Obstetrics  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New-York. 

« 
Rupture  of  the  uterus  is  an  accident  so  generally  fatal, 

that  it  is  desirable  that  the  profession  should  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  every  case  of  it  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  apply  a  remedy.  The  one  employed  in  this  particular  case, 
the  operation  of  gastrotomy,  has  in  several  instances  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  it  is  equally  desirable  that  the  unsuccessful  in- 
stances should  be  put  on  record.  With  this  view,  the  follow- 
ing case  is  published. 

Mrs.  Cannon^  of  Brooklyn,  was  taken  in  labour  on  Sunday 
August  26th,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  pains 
soon  became  severe,  and  continued  with  increasing  rapidity 
aad  force  during  the  whole  night  and  the  following  day.  The 
OS  tincae  becoming  completely  dilated,  and  the  membranes 
protruding  in  a  large  tense  bag,  the  latter  were  ruptured,  and 
the  waters  discharged  on  Monday  afternoon.  The  pains  be- 
came still  more  severe,  and  with  very  slight  intervals  until 
eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  when  they  suddenly  ceased, 
and  a  slight  hemorrhage  occurred  from  the  uterus.  The  pa- 
tient immediately  vomited  a  small  quantity  of  dark  greenish 
fluid,  became  excessively  prostrated  in  strength,  with  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  extreme  anxiety,  and  the  pulse  became  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  feeble.    Under  these  circumstances  she 
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WAS  bWd  by  ibe  attendiiig  pbysician,  and,  as  vas  slated,  with 
■Micb  relief. 

At  two  o^clock  on  Tnetday  afteraoon,  fifteen  boors  after  tbe 
saddeo  cessatioa  of  tbe  pains,  I  was  called  to  tbis  patient,  and 
learned  tbe  foregoing  history  of  her  ease.  I  was  also  tn- 
Ibrmed,  that  npon  an  examination  being  made  a  few  hours  be* 
fore  I  was  snmmoned,  tbe  presenting  part,  which  previously 
lo  the  cessation  of  the  pains  had  been  readily  perceived  low 
down  in  the  vagina,  had  disappeared,  and  was  entirely  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  finger.  The  form  of  the  abdomen  had  en- 
tirely changed  also,  and  extreme  tenderness  on  pressure  was 
felt  in  every  part  of  it. 

From  this  history  of  the  case,  it  was  evident,  that  after  an 
uncommonly  severe  labour  of  nearly  thirty  hours  duration, 
the  uterus  was  ruptured,  and  the  child  passed  into  the  general 
cavity  of  tbe  abdomen.  Upon  examining  the  patient,  it  was 
immediately  demonstrated  that  this  was  the  deplorable  nature 
of  her  case.  The  hand  placed  upon  the  abdomen  detected 
the  outline  and  limbs  of  tbe  foetus,  distinctly  through  the  pa- 
rietes  of  tbe  cavity ;  and  the  whole  tumour  was  much  higher 
up  than  the  natural  one,  and  of  a  different  fi>rm.  Upon  in- 
troducing the  hand  into  the  vagina,  it  passed  readily  into  the 
uterus.  No  foetus  was  discovered,  and  the  cavity  of  the  viscus 
was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  a  coil  of  intestine,  passing 
through  a  large  rent  in  its  left  side. 

The  patient  was,  notwithstanding,  in  a  more  comfortable 
condition  than  could  have  been  expected  after  so  alarming  an 
accident ;  and  was  stated  to  be  decidedly  improved  in  strength, 
and  altogether  better  than  immediately  after  its  occurrence. 
She  complained  of  no  pain,  ej^cept  upon  making  pressure 
upon  the  abdomen ;  her  pulse,  although  feeble  and  rapid, 
was  less  so  than  it  had  been. 

It  was,  however,  so  evident  that  without  removing  the  child 
from  its  present  situation,  the  patient  must  quickly  perish,  that 
after  explaining  to  her  the  nature  of  her  case,  I  proposed  the 
removal  of  the  foetus  by  an  incision  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  and  the  operation  was  immediately  assented  to,  both 
by  hetself  and  her  husband. 
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There  was  bat  one  other  ahemattve  than  this  opeva#on 
which  could  be  looked  to  for  relief ;  and  that  was  cat  off  -hy 
the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  raptdre  occarw 
red ;  vie*  introducing  the  hand  through  the  rent  ia  the  uteros, 
drawing  the  foetus  through  it,  and   delivering  p^r  vias  natm^ 
rales.     Examination  had  proved  this  impossible ;  for  the  ute- 
nis,  although  it  admitted- the  hand  into  its  cavity,  closely 
embraced  it>  and  the  fissure  w|is  contracted  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  admit  even  a  finger  through  it.     To  have  forced  thi 
band  through  it,  under  these  circarostances,  would  probably 
only  have  hurried  on  the  (atal  result ;  and  iud^d  the  delivery 
could  not  probably  have  been  thus  accomplished  at  all.    The 
operation  of  gastrotomy  was  therefore  decided  upon,  and 
performed  at  six  o'clock  the  same  evening,  in  the  praaeoce  of 
Drs.  J.  K.  Rodgers,  Cornell,  M'Caffray,  and  ^'Givney. 

An  incision  seven  inches  long  was  made  in  the  linea  alba, 
terounating  just  above  the  pubis.     Upon  of  >ening  fhe  perito^ 
oeum,  a  large  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  gushed  out;  and  whes 
the  opening  was  prolonged  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
incision,  the  breech  of  the  foetus  immediately  filled  and  pressed 
through  it.     It  was  delivered  as  it  lay,  by  the  breech ;  the 
bead  passing  through  the  incision  with  some  little  difficulty, 
which  was  obviated  by  pressing  the  chin  down  upon  the  chest 
The  child  was  of  large  siie,  and  weighed  probably  at  least 
nine  pounds.     Immediately  after  ,the  delivery  of  the  fcetus, 
the  placenta,  which  had  also  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
was  removed.     A  portion  of  membrane  was  then  observed 
lying  in  the  intestines,  which  for  an  im<tant  was  supposed  to 
be  the  omentum.     On  closer  examination,  however,  it  was 
found  to  pass  under  some  portion  of  the  small  intestines, 
and  to  be  a  part  of  the  membranes  of  the  ovum.     It  was 
therefore  removed.     The  surface  of  the  uterus,  which  now 
lay  entirely  exposed,  was  then  examined  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  intestine,  which  was  previously  felt  within  its  cavity, 
must  have  been  withdrawn  from  it  while  the  foetus  was  pass- 
ing from  the  abdomen  ;  as  the  rent  was  tUstinctly  felt  tree 
firom  any  portion  of  intestine,     illl  the  intestines  within  view, 
together  with  the  peritoneaoi  lining  the  abdomen,  ware  •b- 
served  to  be  much  inflamed.  r^^^^T^ 
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The  qnanlity  of  blood  lost  dttring  the  operation  was  ex- 
Iremely  small,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce.  The  intestines 
did  not  p'rotrade  at  all  at  the  incision,  as  was  anticipated  ;  and 
by  supporting  its  sides,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  retaining 
tbem  entirely  within  the  abdomen. 

The  operation  being  finished,  the  wound  was  closed  wttfa 
sutures  and  adhesive  plaisters,  and  the  patient  removed  to  bed. 
She  had  borne  the  operation  remarkably  well,  and  although 
the  pulse  was  somewhat  more  feeble,  her  strength  was  not 
perceptibly  diminished.  A  slight  tendency  to  vomiting  was 
the  only  unple^s^nt  symptom  which  showed  itself. 

She  was  left  for  the  night  under  the  care  of  Dr.  M'Givney, 
and  I  saw  her  again  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning.  She 
had  slept  well  for  some  hours  after  the  operation  ;  but  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  an  attack  of  vomiting,  she 
sunk  so  rapidly  as  to  become  speechless  and  apparaitly  dy- 
ing. Wine  was  administered  frequently  in  small  quantities, 
and  the  patient  revived.  She  continued  improving  until  f 
taw  her,  when  I  found  her  apparently  as  well  as  immediately 
after  the  operation ;  but  still  comf>laining  of  occasional  sick- 
ness and  vomiting.  After  m^  vi;»it,  the  vomiting  again  came 
on  with  increased  violence,  and  continuing  almost  incessantly 
until  ten  o'clock,  the  patient  expired. 

Permission  to  examine  the  body  could  not  be  obtained. 

Tkis  patient  had  previously  borne  a'  child,  which  had  been 
delivered  by  the  forceps.  The  cause  of  the  difficulty  could 
not  be  learned,  as  the  labour  occurred  in  Ireland,  whence  the 
patient  had  arrived  withhi  a  few  years. 


Abt.  V.  Report  of  Meteorological  obeertoHaue  fnade  tn  the 
CUy  <f  New-York,  from  May  Xet,  1827,  to  May  Ul,  18S8. 
By  order  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  if  New- York, 
By  John  Baxtjbb,  M.D.  d^c.  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

A  REGULAR  journal  has  been  kept  by  me  since  May  1st, 
1627.     And  the  follovring  are  the  results  of  my  observations. 

May.  The  barometrical  pressnre  varied  very  little  during 
tiiis  month,  for  although  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  it  was  t_ 
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as  low  as  29  inches  iMbs,  it  arose  next  day  to  29.7  which  to 
39.9  was  the  most  usual  height,  rising  but  one  or  two  days  to 
30^2 ;  the  average  height  may  be  stated,  at  29.S. 

The  temperature  of  this  month  was  very  mild,  no  frost  oe* 
cnrring;  the  lowest  temperature  being  38^;  the  highest  towards 
the  last,  85"";  difference  being  AT,  and  medium  dl'^.S.  From 
70  to  80"^  was  most  usual  at  noon.  For  half  the  month  the 
whids  were  East,  the  other  W.  and  N.W.  It  rained  on  eight 
days;  2  inches  ^ths  of  rain  having  fallen,  the  dampness 
generally  but  small. 

In  June,  the  changes  in  the  barometrical  pressure  were  still 
less  than  in  May,  the  mercury  standing  from  29.&  to  30.25, 
averaging  29.9,  difference  being  ^^. 

This  was  considered  a  cool  month  from  the  great  moisture, 
although  the  thermometer  was  raised  several  times  tO"90  and 
.  92^,  and  not  falling  below  45°  ;  not  quite  two  inches,  how- 
ever, of  rain  fell  during  the  whole  month.  The  winds  mostly 
from  the  South.  Rained  on  eleven  days.  Deaths  this 
month  340. 

July.  The  changes  in  the  barometer  were  less  than  the 
preceding  months ;  the  lowest  being  29.7^,  the  highest  30. 15, 
the  diference  1V9  and  the  average  29.95. 

The  temperature  was  high,  rising  to  100°,  and  falling  (• 
60°,  difference  being  40°,  and  averaging  80°. 
It  rained  on  9  days,  3.74  inches. 
The  winds  were  mostly  from  W.  and  N.W. 
The  deaths  were  increased  this  month  to  576. 
August.     The  barometer  ranged  from  29.6  to  30.3,  making 
a  difference  of  iVths  of  an  inch,  and  an  average  pressure  of 
29.95  inches.    The  first  week  of  this  montb  was  warm,  and 
the  thermometer  as  high  as  102°  on  one  day,   but   after- 
wards it  was  cool,  and  as  low  as  51°  at  night ;  thus  the  great- 
est difference  was  51°,  and  the  average  76°.     Beautiful  cor- 
ruscations   appeared  in  the  western  horison  a  little  after 
9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  forming  an  arch  ta  the  east^  and  pa»» 
sing  over  head  disappeared  by  1 1  o'clock.     Much  rain  fell, 
vis.  7.74  inches  on  7  days.    The  winds  mostly  S.  aiid  E. 
some  N.W.  ^        j 
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Stpttmher.  The  range  of  the  barometer  bmt  been  the  same 
as  the  last.  The  first  two  weeks  cool  aod  dry ;  therasome- 
ter  as  high  as  92"^,  aad  as  low  as  46*^ ;  difference  44^,  average 
heat  70° ;  at  the  middle  of  the  month  a  storm  gave  3.3  inches 
of  rain*  Winds  mostly  S.  and  E.  Deaths  426.  The  Aurora 
Borealis  was  seen  twice  thib  month. 

October.  The  barometrical  range  still  grater  this  month, 
via*  0*9  inches,  from  30.35  to  30.25,  averaghig  29.8  inches. 
The  temperatore  the  first  two  weeks  at  a  stand,  falling  after* 
wards  from  82""  to  35"";  difference. I?'';  average dd"";  wefrthor 
cloudy  and  overcast;  rained  on  10  days  6. i^  inches;  very 
moist*     Number  of  deaths  44Q. 

November.  The  change  in  the  barometfical  pressure  ex* 
ceeded  an  inch  this  month,  varying  from  29.3  to  30.65,  mak- 
ing tb»«verage  heigfal  29.826. 

The  tenq>erature  also  changed  very  rapidly,  so  that  it  be* 
came  one  of  the  coldest  months  in  the  season  ;  the  thermome* 
ler  falling  to  23°  from  70°,  making  the  difference  of  47%  the 
average  being  46^.5.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  in  August,  via.  7.12  inches;  the  wind 
mostly  W.  and  N.  W.     Number  of  deaths  392. 

December.  The  barometer  fell  still  lower  this  month,  to 
29.25, the  highest  being  30.35,  difference  1. 10  inch,  average 
29.95.  The  thermometer  fell  to  14''  this  month  from  61% 
making  the  same  difference  as  last  month  4T ;  ike  average 
37<'.5.  The  ram  which  fell  measured  4.3  inches.  There 
was  a  vast  quantity  of  misty  and  foggy  weather ;  winds  Boost- 
ly  from  the  E.  and  S.E. 

January.  The  barometrical  change  was  as  great  this  month 
as  the  two  last ;  via.  1.10  inches,  although  the  fall  was  not  so 
low  as  the  iast,  being  to  29.4  inches,  averagini;  29.95.  The 
rain  which  fell  measured  4./r  inches,  the  wind  varying  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  Deaths  not  ascertained.  The 
temperature  at  the  lowest  this  month  being  down  to  9^;  the 
highest  was  59'' ;  difierence  dO"* ;  average  34°. 

February.  Barometrical  change  this  month  exceeded  the 
four  last  months,  making  the  difference  1.15  inches;  via. 
from  30.45  inches  to  29.3,  the  average  being  29.875.    The 
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temperature  was  alto  low,  tbe  kigfaesc  being  66^  the  lowest 
13^,  making  the  greatest  difference  tfait  jear,  vie.  63^ ;  the 
average  39^.5.  There  was  also  considerable  foggy  weatheri 
and  a  slight  flarry  of  snow  ;  3. 1 8  iuches  of  rain  fell ;  there 
were  nmoy  South  and  East  winds. 

March.  The  change  in  barometrical  pressure  was  0.9 
inches,  the  highest  being  30*4  inches,  the  lowest  29.d  ;  the 
average  29.95  ;  the  difference  in  the  temperature  this  month 
was  6P,  the  thermometer  rising  from  19"^,  at  the  beginning 
to  6<r,  towards  the  last,  the  average  being  49''«d  ;  5.04  inches 
of  ram  fefl  during  the  month.  The  most  prevalent  winds 
were  from  the  S.  or  E. 

April.  The  changes  of  the  barometer  was  but  0.7  inches  ; 
▼it.  from  30.2  ittches  to  29.5  ;  average  29^5.  The  tempe- 
rature, which  was  between  76""  awl  30^,  varied  46°,  and  the 
average  was  53"^;  the  winds  mostly  from  the  East;  4.42 
incbes  of  rain  fell. 

These  observations  were  usually  made  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  object  was,  with  regard  to  the  thermometer,  to  obtain  the 
highest  and  lowest  range  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  time 
of  day  which  is  the  hottest,  varies  according  to  the  season  ; 
m  summer,  elpecfally  in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  the  tlMar- 
mometer  does  not  begin  to  decline  until  after  3  o'clock  |  in 
winter  it  will  freqaently  decline  after  12,  almost  always  by  1, 
certainly  by  2  o'clock.  The  lowest  range  occurs  between 
12  at  night,  and  5  in  the  morning,  usually  about  4/  For  ob- 
taining these  points  the  self-regulating  thermometer  is  the 
most  useful,  and  altogether  the  best  kind  of  instrmnent,  were 
it  not  for  its  great  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  which,  hew- 
ever,  a  tittle  experience  may  teach  hoW  to  i^niedy  with  smUe 
trouble ;  for  instance,  h  having  got  out  of  ord^,  i  put  it  iutp 
my  pocket  and  took  it  to  *(he  instrument  maker's,  when  on 
looking  at  it  to  point  out  the  ^fficulty  I  found  it  right,  I  put 
h  into  my  pocket  again  and  returned  home,  on  my  arrivd  I 
found  it  again  deranged,  when  with  some  difficulty  I  repaired 
it  myself. 

The  times  for  making  the  other  observations  hiive  bMfi  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  the  last  thii 
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at  night.  I  have  not  noticed  in  this  report  the  variations  of 
the  hj^grometer,  because  with  the  imperfect  instrument  whtck 
came  into  my  hands,  and  which  I  retained  till  Very  lately,  I 
soon  perceived  that  the  observations  could  be  but  little  depended 
upon  ;  in  fact  it  is  an  instrument  of  very  little  use  for  ascer- 
taining the  moisture,  as  the  number  of  circumvolutions  of  the 
hand  could  not  be  marked  ;  but  by  an  additional  wheel  given 
to  it  by  Mr.  Pike,  this  defect  is  in  a  great  measure  now  re- 
moved, and  more  accuracy  produced. 

Upon  reviewing  the  Journal  for  the  past  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  for  the  past  ten  months, 
ending  the  1st  of  May,  was  uncommonly  large;  the  whole 
quantity  for  the  year  being  53.94  inches,  which  exceeds  the 
yearly  mean  for  many  years  of  any  of  the  places  given  by  Mr. 
Dalton,  except  Kendal,  England,  which  is  exactly  the  same. 
That  of  London  for  twenty  years,  is  stated  to  be  20.68  inches, 
and  Liverpool  34.1 1 -inches,  and  Manchester  2  inches  more ; 
thus  for«this  year  at  least  our  climate  is  not  exceeded  by  that 
of  England  in  the  quantity  of  rain.  The  months  in  which 
the  most  have  fallen  were,  Augpst,  November,  and  October, 
in  proportion  of  7.74  7.12  and  6.30.  And  although  the 
temperature  has  been  no  ways  less  than  usual  by  the  tber- 
mometer^  no  epidemic  of  any  kind  prevailed. 

The  reason  of  this  greater  moisture  and  rain  having  pre- 
vailed this  past  year,  is  not  exactly  apparent  or  accounted  for. 
That  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  which  prevails  in  rela- 
tion to  heat,  moisture,  and  winds  in  any  region,  and  which  is 
called  climate,  is  dependent  on  the  latitude,  the  situation  of 
the  place  more  or  less  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
its  position  as  interior  or  nearer  the  sea.  Much  has  been 
said  with  respect  to  a  change  which  our  climate  has  been 
supposed  to  have  undergone  for  a  number  of  years  past,  es- 
pecially in  point  of  temperature,  and  perhaps  with  considera- 
ble truth.  That  we  are  subject  to  great  extremes,  as  well  as 
a  variable  climate,  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  has  justly  been 
remarked,  that  New-York  had  the  summer  of  Rome,  and  tt^ 
winter  of  Copenhagen. 
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We,  however,  know  ourselves,  as  well  ms  firon  wb«ft  oar 
&thers  hiive  told  us,  that  onr  wioters  have  midgated  very 
imeb,  and  the  last  winter  was  especially  marked  by  tbe  en- 
tire deficiency  of  snow,  none  having  (alien  to  lie  five  hours, 
from  November  to  April. 

In  accounting  for  the  fall  of  rain,  Dr.  Button,  of  Edin- 
burgh, maintained  that  *^  the  quantity  of  vapour  capable  of 
entering  into  the  air,  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
teniperatiire ;"  firom  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  whenever  two 
volumes  of  air  of  difierent  temperatures  are  mixed  together, 
each  being  previously  fully  saturated  with  vapour,  a  precipita- 
tion of  a  portion  of  vapour  must  ensue,  in  consequence  of  the 
mean  temperature  not  being  able  to  support  the  mean  quan- 
tity of  vapour ;  and,  as  according  to  Dr.  Ure,  "  in  a  free  at- 
mosphere, the  upper  regions  are  colder  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  capacity  for  heat  of  the  air,  by  the  diminutioo 
of  the  density,''  we  may  easily  account  for  the  fall  of  rain ; 
but  the  increased  quantity  of  vapour  that  must  rise  to  cause 
the  greater  fall  of  rain,  must  be  ascribed  to  soiQe  other  cause, 
and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  mitigation  or  more  equal 
temperature  of  our  winters,  and  this  change  has  been  very 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  tbe  increase  of  our  popula- 
to  the  North  and  West,  the  removal  of  wood,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  lands,  by  which  less  water  is  locked  up  and  for  a 
shorter  time  by  the  fi'osts  of  winter,  and  thus  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  vapour  is  free  to  fall  in  rain.  If  this  chain  of  causa- 
tion be  correct,  there  is  a  greater  probability  of  the  effect  in- 
creasing  instead  of  diminishing,  even  to  the  establishment  of 
rainy  seasons  to  endure  for  some  time. 

But  another  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked  as  hav- 
ing considerable  influence  on  this  subject,  vis.  electricity.— 
Mr.  Luke  Howard,  a  scientific  meteorologist  of  Great  Britain, 
and  who  was  eminent  for  his  classification  of  clouds,  has  con- 
sidered this  as  one  of  the  acting  causes  explanatory  of  the 
fall  of  rain,  from  the  opposite  states  of  electricity  possessed 
by  clouds  formed  in  different  points  of  the  heavens,  and  brought 
into  contact  with  each  other,  when  by  restoring  an  equilibri- 
mn^  9  consequent  precipitation  follows. 
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That  ibis  is,  however,  but  a  secondary  agent,  is  confirflied 
by  a  comparison  made  between  the  present  season,  so  far  as 
it  has  passed,  and  the  former.  The  summer  of  the  last  year, 
(1827),  notwithstanding  the  great  fall  of  rain,  was  remark- 
able for  the  few  manifestations  of  electricity  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  this  season,  with  also  a  large  quantity  of  rain, 
we  have  already  had  powerful  discharges  of  the  electric  fluid, 
with  much  thunder  and  vivid  lightning,  and  Mr.  Howard 
considers  the  electric  effect  as  applicable  to  continued  rain 
as  to  occasional  showers,  from  the  supply  being  continued 
to  the  clouds  in  proportion  to  the  consumption,  by  means  of 
evaporation  which  returns  it  during  rain.  Thus,  then,  the  sup- 
ply of  vapour,  and  the  establishment  of  a  mean  temperature, 
may  be  considered  as  necessary  to  produce  rain,  modified  oc- 
casionally by  discharges  of  electric  fluid,  either  silently  or 
with  noise. 

But  whether  electricity  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
link  in  the  production  of  rain,  either  attended  with  thooder 
and  lightning  or  silently,  may  become  another  question  in 
meteorological  science.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  thun- 
der never  yet  has  been  offered  to  the  world.  The  facts  are 
every  day  presented  to  our  view,  but  whether  to  ascribe  them 
simply  to  the  condensation  of  vapour,  or  to  the  combustion 
by  means  of  the  electric  fluid  of  inflammable  gases  collected 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  may  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

We  have  rain  in  winter  without  thunder,  except  in  mild 
seasons,  and  in  summer,  when  those  phenomena  most  usually 
occur,  those  operations  are  going  on  which  supply  most 
abundantly  the  inflammable  gases,  and  which  are  stopped  in 
severe  winters.  In  summer  we  frequently  have  rain  without 
thiroder,  sometimes  lightning  unattended  with  thunder,  but 
never  thunder  unaccompanied  by  lightning.  All  of  which 
phenomena  are  better  explained  by  the  combustion  of  gases 
than  otherwise,  although  the  occurrence  of  one  does  not  ren- 
der the  other  altogether  improbable. 

Note. — Since  writing  the  above  1  have  seen,  though  how 
authentic  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  published  accoontSy  by 
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which  it  appears  that  there  has  b^en  ai^  increase  of  inoisliire 
in  Europe  also,  as  well  as  id  America^  as  the  rain  which  fell 
in  Great  Britain  in  December,  was  nnusnally  great.  At  Wig- 
ton  it  adidunted  to  4  inches  ;  at  Edinburgh  2  ;  at  Gosport 
5  ;  and  at  Kendal,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dahon,  averaged 
for  twenty-five  years  6.064  inches,  it  was  10,395.  In  Paris, 
wbicb  in  1819-20  had  131  rainy  days,  had  last  year  167 
days  of  rain  and  snow. 

Art.  VI.  An  Essay  on  Milk-sickness,*  By  Lunsford  Pitts  Yan- 
DELL,  BLD.  of  Murfreesborough,'^^enne8see. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  belief  among  medical  philoso- 
phers that  the  pestiferous  epidemics  which,  from  time  to  tinie, 
have  visited  the  earth,  have  afflicted  the  inferior  order  of  ani- 
mals as  well  as  man ;  and  that  they  have  been  preceded,  ac- 
companied, or  succeeded,  by  extraordinary  commotions  in  the 
planetary  system.  The  atmosphere  has  been  supposed  to  be 
loaded  with  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  fixing  themselves  in 
domestic  animals,  in  birds  and  in  fishes,  spread  desolation  and 
death  over  the  whole  face  of  animated  nature.  Credulity  and 
superstition  have  doubtless  had  their  shaiein  creating  this  be- 
lief, and  the  influence  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  of  the  distempers  mentioned  by  Homer,  Thucy- 
dideS|  Lucretius,  and  Dr.  Pym,  a  characteristic  feature  was, 
that  "  mules  first  and  dogs  they  struck,"  and  afterwards  num 
himself.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  opinion  that  while  some 
species  of  animals  languish  and  die,  others  appear  to  prosper 
and  multiply  as  in  an  element  peculiarly  congenial.  Rotation 
is  known  to  be  the  order  of  nature.  One  race  of  animals 
perishes  and  vanishes  away  to  furnish  subsistence  4o  a  suc- 
ceeding and  difierent  species. 

"^  Id  tb#  first  volame  of  thii  Journal,  we  pablisbed  some  Dotict«  by  Dre. 
L.  C.  Beck,  A.  Coleman,  kxi.  of  this  singular  disease,  which  prevails  in 
sooM  of  our  western  states.  The  paper  which  we  now  present  to  oor  ran- 
d«rt,  fornisbes  addKtkNial  detail*  in  rektion  to  it,  of  a  rery  inteteitiBf  cba- 
raottr.  It  w  taken  from  tka  tbird  number  of  tbe  '<  TraaAjWaAit  Journal 
of  NMirincfc  and  tb^  associate  sciences,^*  an  able  periodical,  receatly 
started  at  Lexington,  KJentucky.— (Bd.) 
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The  disease  which  it  is  oor  design  to  describe  commences, 
not  indeed,  like  the  distemper  of  the  poet,  sent  by  the  gods, 
Upon  <  mules  and  dogs  ;'  but  its  origin  is  always  among  her- 
bivorous animals.  Man  is  never  affected  except  in  the  second 
instance,  and  then  through  some  •f  the  animals  which  minis- 
ter to  his  comfort. 

Milk-sickness  is  confined,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  to  the 
United  States,  and  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any  system  of 
nosology.  Its  character  is,  in  fact,  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  the  cause  from  which  it  springs  is  veiled  in  uncer- 
tainty. Additional  Aicts  are  still  wanting,  greater  amplitude 
of  discussion  is  required,  to  place  ihe  subject  on  incontestible 
ground.  Without  a  hope  of  being  able  finally  to  settle  the 
question,  it  is  a  sufficient  apology  for  our  taking  up  the  subject 
at  this  time,  that  wherever  the  disease  prevails  it  is  singularly 
fatal,  and  that  we  hope  to  furnish  some  facts  not  heretofore 
published. 

Local  ill  its  character,  this  disease  prevails  only  in  particu* 
lar  districts  of  country, — in  regions  marked  by  some  peculi- 
arity of  feature,  dnd  generally,  we  think,  in  the  vicinage  of 
mountains  or  elevated  land.  So  far  as  our  acquaintance  ex- 
tends, it  is  limited  to  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states. 
It  is  to  be  found  on  the  Yadkin  river,  in  North  Carolina,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Some  sec- 
tions of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  present  it  as  an  annual  com- 
plaint. The  Sequache  valley,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  and 
delightful  spots  in  our  state,  is  subject  to  it.  It  prevails 
in  Franklin  county,  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Cumberland 
mountain,  and  afnong  the  Mill-stone  knobs  of  Sumner  and 
Smith  counties.  Our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  disease 
as  it  presented  in  the  latter  place,  this  being  the  source  from 
which  we  have  derived  our  principal  information,  referring  to 
other  places  only  for  illustration. 

The  Mill-stone  knob?  are  the  termination  of  the  hills  divi- 
ding Barren  from  Cumberland  river,  among  which  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  Goose  creek  take  their  origin.  They  rise 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Cumberland, 
with  sandy,  sterile  summits,  and  stretching  towards  the  south, 
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tefmiDate  within  a  few  miles  of  the  river,  in  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful country.  Covered  as  these  hills  are  with  the  profusion 
of  grass  and  herbage  peculiar  to  a  fertile  soil  and  southern 
sun,  and  firom  their  abruptness,  being  sp  >rsely  populated,  they 
are  the  resort  of  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood.  Like  most 
sniall  streams  in  this  climate,  the  branches  of  Goose  creek 
run  only  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  early  pan  of  summer, 
leaving  during  the  hot  season  masses  of  stagnant  water  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun  ;  and,  as  might  be  anticipated,  the  inha* 
bitants  are  the  subjects  of  bilious  disorders.  No  part  of  our 
state  suflers  more  seriously  from  these  visitations.  Annually, 
diarrhoea,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  fever,  in  all  their  grades 
and  changes,  are  as  regular  in  their  appearance  as  the  return 
of  the  seasons.'  Cases  occur,  upon  these  water-courses,  which 
border  closely  upon  the  malignancy  of  yellow  fever. 

Milk-sickness  prevails,  for  the  most  part,  during  the  season 
of  vegetation.     The  first  years  of  our  life  were  passed  on 
Goose  creek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  disease,  and  the 
cases  which  we  remember  to  have  observed,  appeared  during 
the  summer.     Dr.  Sharpe  remarks  that  it  is  most  common 
during'the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November.*     Cases  occasionally  occur  in  winter, 
but  they  are  rare.     My  father,  the  lat^  Dr.  Wilson  Yandell, 
in  a  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  remarks,  "  it  is  most  preva- 
lent, if  my  memory  serves  me,  from  the  latter  part  of  May 
till  aAer  the  autumnal  frosts,  scarcely  prevailing  in  winter. 
About  the  first  of  June,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  worst, 
though  very  dreadful  throughout  the  summer  when  cattle  are 
permitted  to  run  at  large.''     Dr.  Thompson,  a  physician  of 
this  county,  of  great  practical  skill  and  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion, in  a  letter  to  roe  says,  **  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 
the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  is  the  fall,  after  vegetation  has 
been  mostly  killed ;  about  the  time  of  white  frosts,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  cold  of  winter  becomes  constant.     The  next 
worst  time  is  about  the  appearance  of  vegetation  in  spring ; 
though  cattle  sometimes  sufier  if  the  winter  is  mild,  after  un- 
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usually  warm  spells,  in  December,  January,  and  Fe brtiary.** 
Writing  from  memory  alone,  unassisted  by  notes,  there  is  a 
slight  discrepance  between  the  accounts  of  the  latter  gentle* 
men  as  to  the  season  during  which  it  is  most  fatal.  Accident 
might  have  thrown  more  cases  in  the  way  of  one  than  the 
other  at  a  particular  season,  or  cases  occurring  at  one  time 
might  hare  impressed  them  more  than  others  at  a  different 
time,  and  thus  there  would  be  a  disagree ment ;  but  both  of 
them  agree  with  Dr.  Sharpe,  that  the  disease  belongs  to  the  . 
period  of  vegetation,  and  of  the  cases  on  record  a  majority 
occurred  in  summer.  Of  those  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sharpe  the 
two  first  appeared  in  June,  two  in  May,  and  one  in  April,  one 
only  existing  in  winter ;  a  chronic  case,  which  had  endured 
through  two  or  three  seasons.*  If  it  is  less  prevalent  during 
mid-summer  and  the  last  of  the  hot  season,  it  is  because  cattle 
at  this  time  are  confined  to  pastures. 

The  disease  attacks  alike  the  aged,  the  middle  aged,  add 
the  ycmng,  and  unlike  most  maladies,  seems  regardless  of  the 
partition  wail  which  nature  has  erected  between  the  different 
classes  of  artimals.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  continually  its  vie* 
tiros  when  not  confined  to  their  enclosures.  Deer  are  ofteti 
found  dead  among  the  hills  where  the  poison  is  supposed  to 
exist,  and  their  flesh  imparts  disease  to  animals  using  it  as  nu- 
triment. Often  when  pursued  in  the  chase  their  strength  fails, 
and  they  are  taken  in  an  unnaturally  short  time,  owing  to  dis- 
ease; and  the  experienced  huntsman,  under  these  circum- 
stances, refuses  to  eat  them.  Wild  turkeys  inhabiting  the 
Mill-stone  knobs  are  frequently  found  unable  to  fly.  Opos- 
sums, raccoons,  foxes,  wolves,  and  other  wild  animals  of 
prey,  are  often  found  dead  near  the  carcasses  of  cows  and 
shepp.  Buzzards  and  carrion  crows  die  in  immense  numbers 
about  the  putrid  bodies  of  cattle.  *•  Nine  of  the  cattle  of 
Mr.  Cathey,"  (as  my  father  informed  me)  "  having  suddenly 
died  of  the  poison,  these  animals  were  attracted  in  great  num- 
bers, and  repairing  to  a  branch  hard  by  for  drink,  after  their 
fatal  repletion,  died  in  such  numbers  that,  a  freshet  shortly 
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afterwards  occurring,  tbey  were  floated  down  so  as  to  make 
dams  across  the  stream.'^  Hogs  and  dogs  are  its  coaimotn 
victims  when  the  bodies  of  poisoned  animals  are  not  burnt, 
or  protected  from  them  by  an  enclosure.  A  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  last  legislature  of  this  state  praying  the  passage 
of  a  law  fining  all  persons  who  should  be  guilty  of  a  neglect 
4o  burn  or  secure  the  carcasses  of  animals  under  their  eye, 
supposed  to  have  perished  from  the  poison.  Even  poultry 
have  been  known  to  suffer  with  the  disease  from  feeding  upon 
poisoned  animals  dying  within  their  reach ;  while  calves^ colts^ 
and  lambs  are  its  most  frequent  subjects,  imbibing  the  malady 
from  the  mother's  milk. 

The  eau$e  of  Milk'aieknes$. 
"  Hie  labor  extr€mu$^ — here  we  enter  upon  contested 
ground — and  here,  as.  in  too  many  cases  where  medicine  is 
concerned,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  nature, 
and  even  name  of  the  offending  agent  *  atra  ealigine  mer$^J 
The  optaions  started  on  this  subject  are  four  : 

1.  That  it  is  a  mineral  poison^  imbibed  with  the  drink ; 

2.  That  it  is  the  same  poison,  suspended  in  exhalation  by 
the  sun,  during  the  day,  and  deposited  upon  herbage,  with  the 
dew,  at  night ; 

3.  That  it  is  a  species  of  biliow  disorder — originating  in  a 
cause  common  to  it  and  autumnul  fevers ; 

4.  That  it  is  a  vegetable  poison^  taken  in  by  cattle  with 
their  food,  and  imparting  its  deleterious  qualities  to  their  milk 
and  flesh.     The  last  is  the  opinion  which  we  maintain. 

To  the  first  opinion  we  would  object,  that  if  a  spring  or 
stream  of  such  poisonous  waters,  existed  any  where  in  these 
hills,  it  must  long  since  have  been  discovered  by  some  of  the 
m^y  laboiirers  who  have  resorted  thither  to  procure  mill- 
stones ;  or  by  persons  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  bu- 
siness, have  wandered  over  every  part  of  their  summits.  Run- 
ning as  such  a  stream  would,  some  distance,  and  mingling  ks 
waters  with  other  streams,  its  deleterious  qualities  would  be- 
come widely  diffused,  and  in  a  short  time  generally  kuowu^ 
Such  is  not  the  fact ;  no  stream  or  fountain  is  suspected.  And 
virulent  as  many  of  the  mineral  poisons  are,  and  rapidly  as 
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they  destroy  life,  we  are  not  yet  acqnaioted  with  one  captbte 
of  imparting  its  qualities  to  the  flesh  and  secretions  of  the  ani- 
mal poisoned  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  them  detrimental 
to  other  animals  asing  them  as  food.  This  objection  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  second  opinion ;  and,  it  may  be  con^ 
tinued,  the  symptoms  are  not  precisely  those  which  attend 
poisoning  from  any  known  mineral.  Besides,  if  such  an  eiH 
halation  existed  in  this  country, —  as  of  arsenic,  or  any  other 
poison — which,  descending  with  the  dews  of  the  evening,  was 
fixed  on  vegetables,  man  himself,  from  eating  fruit,  cabbages, 
fee,  would  become  in  some  cases  directly  its  victim  ; — a  cir- 
cumstance which,  so  far  as  we  are  infbrmed,  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred. Cultivated  pastures,  in  this  case,  would  not  eradicate 
it ;  a  hedge  or  fence  would  not  exclude  it ;  but  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  would  descend  alike  upon  herbs  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure,  and  those  which  grow  in  the  unreclaimed 
woods.  But  it  is  a  fact  familiar  to  the  old  residents  of  Goose 
creek, — and  marked  because  it  leads  to  a  salutary  observance 
— that  ground  in  which  cattle  contract  the  disease  may  be 
converted  -into  safe  pastures  by  sowing  it  in  blue-grass,  timo- 
thy, or  clover^ 

The  third  opinion,  which,  of  all  the  four,  is  least  reconcile^ 
able  to  the  majority  of  unprejudiced  believers,  which  appears 
most  paradoxical  to  those  who  have  seen  their  cattle  die  of  am 
anomalous  disorder,  and  their  families  sicken  and  perish  from 
the  use  of  their  milk  or  flesh,  has  found  many  ingenious  and 
able  advocates.  Its  fallacy  will  be  made  out  by  the  facts  ad- 
duced in  snpport  of  the  last  opinion — that  it  is  of  vegetable 
origin. 

The  cattle  of  one  family  are  permitted  to  frequent  the 
woods ;  they  return  home  at  night,  apparently  in  health,  it 
may  be  ;  the  members  of  the  family  partake  of  the  milk,  and 
are  soon  attacked  with  sickness  at  stomach,  vomiting,  and 
other  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement,  aud  perhaps  some 
individual  of  it  perishes.  The  calf,  meanwhile,  is  taken  with 
trembling,  violent  thirst,  and  rigidity  of  the  extremities,  of 
which  it  dies.  The  cow,  all  the  time,  which  imparted  the  dis- 
ease may  be,  to  all  appearance  in  good  health— an  appear- 
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aiice  which  severe  exercise,  or  simply  retainiDg  her  iiiilli, 
shows  lo  be  delusive.  In  returning  home  some  of  the  cattle 
have  perhaps  died  at  the  first  stream  on  their  way  after  drink- 
ing copiously ;  whilst  others,  scarcely  able  to  reach  bomei 
numiieat  unequivocal  symptoms  of  disease,  teaching  the  fa- 
mily to  beware  of  their  milk. 

.  While  ;t his  is  going  on  in  one  family,  another,  living  in  the 
sa^e.  neighbourhood,  inhaling  the  same  atmosphere,  drinking 
the  same:WAter,  and  faring  upon  the  same  diet,  but  with  the 
precaution  of  confining  their  cattle  to  cultivated  pastures,  re- 
mains healthy.  This  was  a  circumstance  of  every  day  oc- 
currence in  the  early  tinles  of  Goose-creek,  when  the  inhabi- 
tanta  were  more  in  the  habit  than  at  the  present  day,  of  per- 
mitting their  milk-cows  to  wander  abroad.  It  is  a  fact  of 
perfect  notoriety,  that  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  poison  prevails,  may  indulge  in  the  use  of  milk,  but- 
ter, and  fresh  meat,  and  yet  remain  free  from  disease,  provi- 
ded the  cattle  be  enclosed  in  clover,  or  other  grass  pastures. 
But  if  they  be  sufiered  to  run  at  will,  or  even  if  the  pasture 
ground  be  enlarged  by  taking  in  more  woodland,  disease  and 
death,  often  are  the  consequence.  Upon  again  excluding  the 
woodland,  which  contained  the  poison,  and  confining  the  cows 
to  the  soil  set  with  grass^  health  may  be,  as  in  many  such  in- 
atances  it  has  been,  again  restored.  Dr.  Thompson's  letter 
to  me^Airaishes  a  case  directly  in  point.  *'  Robert  M'Neely, 
his  wife,  and  four  children  died  within  a  week,  under  circum- 
stances which  lei^  na  doubt  on  the  minds  of  any,  that  their 
death  was  the  result  of  using  poisoned  milk.  He  had  lived 
a  number  of  years  at  the  same  place,  and  enjoyed  good  health, 
except  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  humoral  asthma. 
Having  escaped  so  long  he  became  careless,  and  during  a 
busy  season  of  hay-gathering,  his  cattle  got  out,  and  were 
not  attended  to  for  several  days.  The  first  milk  taken. after 
their  reiwm  from  the  woods  produced  all  the  mischief.  The 
effect  foHowed  its  use  almost  immediately.  All  the  family  died 
except  the  two  youngest  children — one  an  infant  at  the  breast, 
aud  they  were  saved  with  difficulty." 
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1$  it  likely  that  any  form  of  disease  having  its  origin  in 
fntiaria^  would  deprive  the  wiM  turkey  of  its  wings,  and  the 
deer  and  fox  of  the  use  of  their  limbs  ?  Homer's  disease 
went  not  so  far.  And  even  if  it  were  a  febrile  disease  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  cattle,  the  use  of  their  flesh  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  carnivorous  animals ;  as  hundreds  of  well  au- 
thenticated cases  attest  the  flesh  of  poisoned  cattle  to  be. 
Crives  which  perished  from  sucking  the  milk  of  the  cow  have 
imparted  disease  to  dogs  and  buixards  feeding  upon  their  flesh. 

In  the  early  settlement  of 'Goose-creek,  when  the  face  of 
the  country  was  covered  with  cane  and  pea-vine,  and  there  was, 
consequently,  no  scarcity  of  food  for  cattle,  milk-sickness  was 
comparatively  unknown.  As  the  country  became  populated 
and  provisions  grew  scarce,  the  cows  being  forced  to  be  less 
elective  in  their  food,  it  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  But 
in  modem  times,  since  pastui^s  have  become  more  common, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  more  in  the  habit  of  confining  their 
stock,  it  is  again  become  a  rare  disease.  Such  Is  not  the 
progress  of  marsh  miasmatic  disorders  in  this  country. 

In  the  Sequachee  valley,  one  of  the  most  salubrious  regions 
in  the  western  country,*  where  bilious  fever  is  almost  unknown, 
this  disease  prevails,  and  is  contracted  by  cattle  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountain.  When  our  species  become  its  subjects, it  is 
from  partaking  of  the  milk  or  flesh  of  poisoned  animals. 
This  is  alwajrs  the  case.  In  every  instance  it  may  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  this  class  of  articles.  Sometimes  there  may  be 
obscurity  and  doubt,  but  strict  inquiry  will  always  trace  it  to 
this  origin.  Mrs.  Jones,  of  Sumner  county,  laboured  under 
tbe  complaint  without  knowing  the  source  whence,  she  derived 
it.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Sharpe,*  the  cow  which  af* 
forded  the  family  milk  was  suffered  to  go  unmilked,  and  in  a 
few  days  fell  sick  of  the  complaint  and  died.  This  is  a  pe- 
culiar feature  of  this  poison,  that  retaining  the  milk  in  tbe  ud- 
der causes  the  cow  to  suffer  with  the  disease,  while  its  regular 
abstraction,  at  short  intervals,  has  frequently  the  effSect  of  pro- 
curing her  escape. 
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Drunkards  are  said  to  be  less  liable  to  milk-sickness  than 
persons  not  given  to  intemperance.  Thn  is  not  a  feature  of 
bilious  disorders*  Nor  are  its  symptoms  the  same  as  those 
attendant  upon  the  latter  complaints.  The  tongue  is  oftea* 
smooth  and  dry,  or  if  coated  at  all,  it  is  with  a  tough  white 
mucQS.  No  pain  in  the  head,  spine,  or  region  of  the  liver 
attends  it,  and  it  runs  its  course  much  more  rapidly  than  any 
bilious  disease  except  cholera.  It  is  not  marked  by  the  regur 
lar  paroxysms  incident  to  fever,  but  pursues  a  steady,  uni- 
form, unchecked  course,  either  to  dissolution  or  a  favourable 
crisis. 

Finally,  experiments  have  been  made,  and  facts  are  mime* 
rous,  proving  in  the  most  direct  manner,  the  conveyance  ^ 
the  disease  from  one  animal  to  another  by  milk.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son furnishes  me  a  strong  case.  ^^  A  farmer's  cows,  four  in: 
number,  broke  out  of  their  enclosure,  and  were  m  the  Mill- 
stone knobs  about  thirty-six  hours.  When  driven  home,  some 
of  the  milk  was  drawn  from  them  and  sejt  aside,  that  its  ap- 
pearance on  standing  might  be  observed ;  the  cahres  wereper^ 
mitted  to  suck  the  rest ;  they  were  hungry,  the  udders  of  the 
cows  full,  and  consequently  their  repletion  was  copious.  One 
of  the  calves  was  taken  sick  while  sucking  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  All  the  others  died  in  a  day  or  two.  Three  of  the 
cows  died ;  one  which  was  sucked  by  two  calves,  both  of 
which  died,  recovered,  after  severe  disease,  in  the  course  of 
which  all  her  hair  dropped  off.  The  milk  which  was  set  by 
was  given  to  several  domestic  animals,  as  cats  and  dogs^— all 
of  which  died,  if  1  am  not  mistaken ;  some  I  am  confident 
did,  and  all  were  diseased.** 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  disease  being  of  .vegetable  ori- 
gin, that  it  prevails  in  winter  when  vegetation  is  destroyed ; 
and  that  relapses  are  common  in  it,  as  well  as  in  fevers  ;  that 
some  memt>er8  of  a  family  are  diseased  while  others  escape  5 
and  that  communities  fbaring  to  eat  milk  and  butter  never- 
theless send  them  to  market,  where  they  are  used  with  im* 
punity. 

That  it  prevails  rarely  in  winter  we  have  already  shown, 
and  then  it  is  jn  warm  weather, when  cattle  m^gi4i;<|y^^tJ^Lc 
getables  still  verdant.  .  ^ 
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We  know- of  no  reason  why  relapsest  should  not  be  incident 
to  railk-sickness  as  well  as  to  other  inflammatory  diseases. 
Gastritis  and  enteritis  may  be  brought  back  when  partially 
cared,  by  exposure,  or  imprudence  in  diet.  It  is  one  of  the  . 
peculiar  phenomena  of  our  disease,  that  its  subjects  rarely . 
perfectly  recover,  but  remain,  through  life,  feeble,  incapable 
of  severe  exercise— trembling  when  fatigued,  and  subject  to 
a  recurrence  of  gastric  derangement  after  exposure. 

If  some  members  of  a  family  escape,  while  others  suffer 
with  the  disease,  it  is  because  all  are  not  alike  exposed  to  the 
noxious  cause. 

Butter  is  doubtless  often  sent  to  market  from  the  regions  of 
country  in  which  the  disease  prevails,  but  it  is  the  product  of 
cows  which  have  been  confined  to  safe  pastures,  and  are  with-, 
out  disease ;  for  we  will  not  believe  that  there  exists  in 'our 
country  a  community  so  dishonest  as  to  send  butter  to  their 
neighbours  which  they  know  to  be  poisonous.  Cows  gene- 
rally manifest  the  cjisease'so  unequivocally,  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  using*  the  milk,  and  if  it  is  once  used,  and  disease 
results,  the  cream  is  thrown  away,  and  no  butter  is  made 
from  it.  And  as  it  respects  unsound  beef,  the  objection  has 
no  force ;  for  it  is  a  fact  perfectly  notorious,  that  animals  la- 
bouring under  the  complaint,  though  it  be  in  a  latent  condi- 
tion, will  not  bear  exercise.  Horses  apparently  healthy  while 
at  rest  in  their  pastures,  become  soon  exhausted,  manifest 
marks  of  disease,  and  often  die,  if  put  into  harness,  or  under 
the  saddle.  Cattle  feeding  upon  the  knobs,  in  seeming  health, 
have  been  frequently  destroyed  by  the  fatigue  of  walking 
home  ;  and  consequently,  no  diseased  beef  could  be  driven  to 
a  difitant  market. 

What  the  cause  of  this  truly  anomolous  malady  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce. 
We  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is  vegetable ;  and  like  the  dis- 
ease which  it  produces,  in  character  it  must  be  unique.  Some 
writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  the  vegetable ;  but 
upon  what  authority  we  do  not  know.  We  do  not  think  that 
it  has  ever  been  discovered ;  nor  is  this  strange,  for  it  has  ne- 
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♦ 
Ver  been  sought  after  by  any  one  possessing  the  requisite 

amount  of  botanical  knowledge. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  lower  order  of  animals 
are  languor,  great  thirst,  constipated  bowels,  universal  tre- 
mors, tossing  of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  great  rigidity  of 
the  muscular  system  ;  a  peculiar  odour  of  the  milk,  laborious 
respiration,  the  breath  offensive  to  th^  bystander.  In  man 
they  are  analogous.  After  the  use  of  milk,  butter,  or  recently 
slaughtered  meat,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  the  tndi vidua! 
is  attracted  with  a  distressing  sense  of  burning  in  the  epigas- 
trium, followed  in  a  few  days,  generally  in  a  few  hours^  with 
vomiting.  The  sense  of  the  burning  is  often  compared  by 
the  sufferer  to  fire.  Thirst  insatiable.  These  symptoms  are 
uniform,  pathognomic,  and  continue  throughout  the  complaint* 
The  bowels  are  constipated ;  sometimes  incorrigibly  so,  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  disease 
on  the  third,  fourth,  or  at  farthest,  the  fifth  day.  The  pulse 
at  first  natural,  becomes  in  the  sequel  small,  tense,  vibratory, 
and  often  irregular.  The  epigastrium  becomes  tender  to  the 
touch.  The  skin  is  of  irregular  temperature — the  body  be- 
ing hot,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The  patient  is  distressed 
with  a  sense  of  burning  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles 
of  the  feet.  The  tongue  is  clammy,  and  covered  with  a  white 
tough  mucus ;  or  is  dry,  red,  and  shining.  Great  prostration 
attends  from  the  beginning.  No  regular  remissions  or  exacer- 
bations— ^^Do  delirium,  no  pain  in  the  head  or  back-  Drinking 
aggravates  the  nausea  and  other  gastric  symptoms.  A  symp- 
tom much  relied  on  by  those  conversant  with  the  disease,  is  an 
odour  of  the  patient's  breath,  $ui  generis^  which  they  cannot 
describe. 

The  symptoms  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  complaint  are  a 
slight  burning  in  the  stomach,  continued  and  distressing ;  oc- 
casional vomiting  ;  general  debility  ;  trembling  upon  slight 
exercise  ;  difficulty  of  breathing  after  moderate  exertion ;  ri- 
gidity of  the  whole  system ;  costive  bowels ;  giddiness  of  the 
head  ;  countenance  sallow  ;  intellectual  dulness.  This  form 
of  the  disease  results  from  a  small  dose  of  the  poison,  or  from 
ah  imperfect  cure  of  the  acute  kind. 
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Trt0imihL  YentfecUon  is  not  so  valuable  a  fenedy  as 
might  be  anticipated,  from  tbe  character  of  the  symptoms. 
This  is  possibly  owiog  to  its  not  bting  resorted  to  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  since  patients  rarely  apply  for  medical 
aid  until  it  has  made  considerable  progress.  Opportunely 
had  recourse  to,  previous  to  the  stage  of  collapse,  which  ra- 
pidly supervenes  in  this  disease,  and  while  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  yet  clearly  marked,  it  is  decidedly  beneficial. 
The  pulse  here,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  stomach  flrom  other 
causes,  must  not  constitute  the  criterion  by  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  bleeding.  We  must  be  governed 
more  by  the  state  of  the  disease,  the  strength  of  the  patient, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  vomiting,  the  pain  and  burning  in  the 
itonkaoh,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  epigastrium. 
'  Cathartics  are  esteemed  by  the  most  experienced  praitti- 
tiaoers,  the  sheet-anchor  in  this  disease.  Calomel  is  to  be 
preferred  on  account  of  its  weight,  as  w^U  as  its  active  puf- 
gative  qualities.  It  is  to  be  given  in  six  or  eight  grain  doses 
once  in  fimr  hours,  and  to  be  assisted  by  stimulating  eoemala, 
HBtil  fi:ee  catharsis  be  produced.  When  so  fortunate  as  to 
MU  this  indication,  the  patient  may  generally  be  considered 
««t  of  danger.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  soluble  by  castor 
nil.  or  sJaJta  and  senna^  until  complete  health  is  restored. 

Blisters  to  the  epigastrium  are  never  to  be  neglected  when 
thie  bleeding  and  the  calomel  have  not  the  efiect  of  allaying 
Ae  vomiting.  Sinapisms  are  also  ft  valuable  remedy.  When 
t<M  circulation  is  well  balanced,  the  extremities  being  warm, 
coM  water  applied  to  tbe  hands  and  head  often  produces  great 
reKef,  sometimes  stopping  the  vomiting  as  if  by  a  charm. 
We  witnessed  this  eflect  lately  in  an  ordinary  case  of  gas- 
tritis. The  patient  derived  the  most  sensible  and  immedi- 
ate benefit  from  immersing  his  hands  in  water  just  firom  tbe 
^riug. 

It  is  frequently  necessary  to  cover  the  abdomen  with  blk- 
lers.  The  calomel  must  be  used  ivith  a  liberal  hand  till  the 
bowels  are  acted  on ;  and  if  ptyalism  supervene,  it  is  to  be 
considered  an  auspicious  oa^n.  It  is  necessary  to  prevent 
tbe  patient  from  taking  too  much  drink,  which  should  consist 
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of  cold  coffee,  or  water  off  parched  meal  or  (oast-water.  The 
preparations  of  opittoi  possess  no  great  efficacy  in  thte  com- 
plaint, aggravating  in  some  instances,  instead  of  allaying  the 
nausea  and  vomiting.  Mint-water  has  sometimes  a  godd  ef- 
fect. Upon  the  whole,  we  would  rely  munly  on  venesection) 
mercury,  epispastics,  and  affusions  of  cold  water  upon  iKf  ex- 
tremities. 

The  chronic  form  of  the  complaint  is  to  be  treated  with  ca- 
lomel in  minute  doses,  given  to  salivation,  epispastics,  castor 
oil,  sulphur,  and  the  alkalies.  The  latter  class  of  reoMdies 
are  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

The  course  indicated  for  the  acnie  form,  timeously  adopted, 
and  steadily  persevered  in,  will  generally  terminate  the  disor- 
der in  from  five  to  ten  days ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  thatm 
truce  only  is  obtained ;  the  patient  is  but  partially  cured,  sold 
sJWr  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence  for  «  series  of  menibs, 
falls  a  prey  at  last,  to  the  symptoms  with  which  he  war  at  first 
attacked. 

Autopsical  examinations  h«ve  never  been  made  on^  the  irar 
man  subject ;  but  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ut  man  add 
brutes  being  the  same,  we  may  infer  that  its  ravages  are  lSk%- 
wise  aadogous.  In  post  mortem  examinations  the  stomaek 
and  first  intestines  of  cows,  have  been  found  to  bear  4he  marks 
of  inflammation  in  its  various  stages  :  they  are  often  gangre- 
nous and  uniformly  dr^  and  hard,  often  as  if  exposed  to  tbi 
fire.  Their  x:ontents  are  also  dry,  evidencing  diminished  se* 
cretion.  No  traces  of  disease  have  ever  been  observed  ha  any 
other  organ,  except  that  the  lungs  are  sometimes  prereniattt- 
rally  engorged  with  blood. 


Art.  Vn.  Case  of  Bronchocele  succesMUy  treated  by  Iodine, 
By  Thomas  Cock,  M.D.  of  New- York. 

In  the  autumn  of  16^,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  con^ 
sideration  of  a  case  of  bronchocele,  on  account  of  the  fa- 
vourable reporu  by  M.  Coindet  of  Geneva,  of  it$  treatmrat 
with  the  preparations  of  iodine.    These  p^ipers  were  put  into 
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my  bands  by  my  fritodMr.  John  Oriicos  of  this  cUy,  and 
sooit  of  ihe  bydriodate  of  poUsb,  then  new,  was  also  offered, 
provided  I  should  wish  to  use  it.  The  particulars  coaoectcd 
with  this  case  bad  almost  escaped  my  recollectioot  iratil  within 
a  few  days,  when  its  interest  was  agreeably  rtvired  by  a  re- 
quest to  call  and  see  the  lady  for  whom  I  had  prescribed, 
presenting  a  complete  cure. 

The  disease  was  of  eleven  years  standing  when  my  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  to  it.  The  left  lobe  of  the  gland  was 
the  most  enlarged ;  it  extended  to  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  impeded  mastication,  degliitition,  and  occasionally  respi- 
ration. The  right  lobe  was  one-third  the  site,  and  rather 
more  dense  than  the  left,  which  was  uniformly  soft,  yielding 
to  pressure,  and  having  its  density  increased  by  its  increasing 
site.  ^ 

No  doubt  existing  of  its  being  a  genuine  goitre^  1  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  lady,  in  strong  terms,  to  com- 
mence the  use  of  the  remedy  mentioned.  To  her  ready  ac- 
quiescence and  faithiul  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  means 
proposed,  much  of  the  snceessfiil  issue  may  be  attributed.  I 
first  commraced  with  the  external  application  of  the  bydrio- 
date, in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
drachm  to  the  ounce.  This  was  applied  by  friction,  morning 
and  evening,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  tumour,  and  was 
followed  up  for  about  two  months,  when  the  supply  of  the 
medicine  failed.  Shortly  after  some  of  the  iodine  was  again 
procured,  and  a  tincture  prepared  agreeably  to  Coindet's  pre- 
scription, of  which  she  took  ten  drops  and  increased  to  twelve 
three  times  a  day.     Such  was  the  course  of  treatment  pursued 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  two  or  three  weeks  from  iu 
commencement,  the  tumour  had  diminished  in  siie  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  as  ascertained  by  actual  measurement.  From  this 
period  it  continued  to  diminish  gradually,  and  the  use  of  the 
remedy  was  persevered  in  for  about  eighteen  months,  without 
any  inconvenience.*    The  oure  was  completed,  without  leav- 


*  It  was  omitted  lor  tome  few  weeks,  in  eoosequeiice  of  an  attadcof 
remittent  ferer,  for  which  her  family  phjtioian  pretcribed,  and  wai  re- 
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mg  a  vttlige  of  Um  diMue,  in  thrae  ytars  and  m  bal£  It 
wottM  seem  that  the  impressioa  made,  had  a  unifonii  lyilem 
of  pragrettioo  to  iu  fiaal  tenmoatioB.  The  patieni's  gtnef al 
health  baf  fafeen  also  improved,  and  she  has  less  dispovtioii  to 
headache  than  Ibrmerly. 

Since  the  above  case,  two  others  have  come  nnder  treat- 
meat,  both  by  the  internal  use  of  the  iodine  and  the  external 
application  of  the  bydriodate  in  the  form  of  ointmeoli  and  a 
lavoariMe  impression  bas  been  made  on  the  tumours.  Thalf 
farther  progress  will  be  reported  bereaAer. 

Remarlu.  My  observations  on  the  use  of  iodine  are  deci- 
dedly favourable.  It  bas  great  effect  by  external  application 
upon  lymphatic  tumours,  and  in  amenorrbcea,  I  am  disposed 
jto  think  that  it  is  a  vduable  remedy.  In  bursal  enlargements 
I  have  also  reason  to  consider  that  it  will  be  efficacious. 

The  above  considerations  are  submitted  in  fiiU  confidence 
that  iodine  is  the  great  remedy  in  goitre.  It  makes  a  pow- 
erful impression  upon  the  system,  and  for  this  reason  mnit 
be  used  with  great  discretion* 


Akt.  VIIL  An  Account  of  the  Dengue  Fever ^  or  late  epidemic  qf 
ike  West  Indies.    By  RioHAaD  Turra,  M.D.  of  New- York. 

Fob  the  substance  of  the  following  remarks  on  the  Dengue 
or  Dandy  fever,  as  it  manifested  itself  particularly  in  the  Ha- 
vana, I  am  indebted  to  two  soturces  of  information  ;  the  one, 
a  pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  D.  Joie  Antonio  Bemal  Munos, 
which  was  kindly  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Stoug^ton,  Spanish 
consul  of  this  city ;  the  other,  a  short  history  of  its  symptomi 
and  treatment  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  D.  Simon 
Vicente  de  Hevia  of  the  Havana,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Mercurio  of  the  26th  Jane.  From  the  perusal  of  these  docu- 
ments, I  shall  endeavour  lo  g^ve  a  short  extract,  which,  with- 
out entering  into  the  details  of  the  subject,  will  at  least  ex- 
hibit the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  point 
out  that  method  of  treatment  which  bas  been  fomid  most  suc- 
0iyful  by  the  gmeraHty  of  practitioners.  ^         . 
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Tbe  first  notice  which  I  received  of  this  disease,  was  from 
^  medical  correspondent  in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  who  writes 
me  on  the  26th  Nov.  1827,  '*  I  can  hardly  hold  the  pen  in 
my  hand,  having  jnst  recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  an^w 
fever,  that  made  its  appearance  lately  in  St.  Thomas,  and  is 
DOW  marching  through  3u  Croix  with  gigantic  strides.  I 
have  no  poirer,  at  present,  to  deecribe  the  symptoms }  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  they  comprehend  most  of  the  severest  symptoms 
of  common  fever,  with  all  the  nicking  pains  of  acnie  rfaen- 
matism  in  every  joint.  The  fever  luckily  does  not  last  more 
than  tiro  or  three  days  at  the  utmost,  or  it  would  certainly 
prove  fatal.  The  whole  of  West-end  is  like  one  large  hospi- 
tal,  and  the  physicians  being  nearly  all  attacked,  there  is  little 
help  to  be  bad." 

From  the  Virgin  isUmds  it  regularly  progressed  westward, 
visiting  the  different  islands  in  iu  course,  and  reached  the  Ha- 
vana in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March.  The  disease 
as  it  manifested  itself  in  that  city,  observed  two  distinct  pe- 
riods. The  first,  characterised  by  high  febrile  excitement 
and  acute  pain ;  the  second,  distinguished  by  chronic  ailments 
and  by  an  absence  of  fever.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
which  mark  an  attack  of  the  disease  are,  great  weight  in  the 
bead,  pains  in  the  legs,  and  in  the  loins,  proceeding  to  the 
arms,  accompanied  by  general  prostration  of  strength  and 
mental  uneasiness ;  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  contracted :  as 
the  disease  gains  force,  the  skin  becomes  hot  and  dry,  the 
countenance  and  eyes  ioflamed,  the  pain  in  the  head  increases 
to  an  acute  cephalalgy,  the  pulse  devek>pes  itself  and  becomes 
full  and  frequent  and  even  hard  in  the  more  robust,  with  the 
olber  accompanying  symptoms  (^  inflammatory  fever,  which 
are  more  or  less  marked,  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  patient,  or  his  peculiar  condition  when  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease* In  some,  the  tongue  was  white  and  moist :  in  others,  dry 
and  inflamed  :  while  in  oUiers  again,  foul  in  its  centre,  and  red 
OB  its  margin.  In  the  first  mentioned  class,  the  head  was  ra^ 
ther  weigjity  than  painful ;  the  urine  clear  and  without  depo- 
sit:  in  the  secon^,  the  pain  in  the  bead  was  acute,  a«(|  the 
eyes  resisted  the  impression  of  the  light,  the  urine  high  co- 
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Joiured :  in  the  third  class,  although  the  paio  and  weight  of 
the  head  was  more  supportable,  it  was  however  accoinpatiied 
by  vertigo  and  fainting;  the  nrine  was  not  inflamed,  but  tur* 
bid. 

It  Is  remarked  by  Dr.  Hevia,  that  those  who  were  labour* 
ing  under  the  etteet  of  chronic  diseases  at  the  time  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Dengue,  felt  an  increase  of  all  the  symp* 
toms  of  the  previous  disease  ;  but  by  way  of  compensation, 
sometimes  found  themselves  happily  rid  of  their  complaints 
with  the  termination  of  the- Dengue.  It  is  a  striking  peculi* 
arity  of  this  fever,  that  there  was  fittle  or  no  thirst  during  iU 
continuance;  so  much  so,  that  the  physicians  were  obliged  te 
force  their  patients  to  accept  eveu  of  the  most  agreeable 
draughts. 

The  symptoms  which  we  have  described  continued  to  in- 
crease in  force,  and  reached*their  crises,  within  the  first  twen- 
ty-four  hours :  a  perspiration  then  ensued,  and  as  it  flowed, 
the  disease  gradually  diminisbed  during  the  second  twenty-- 
four  hours,  so  that  on  the  third  day  the  patient  was  left  with* 
out  fever,  but  still  subject  to  those  chronic  ailments  which 
marked  the  commencement  of  its  second  period. 

In  tbe  second  period,  Uiere  was  an  absence  of  fever  ;  inap- 
petency,  vitiated  taste,  the  mouth  bitter,  tbe  head  light  and 
subject  to  vertigo  in  the  more  debilitated ;  muscular  prostra-> 
tion,  pains  in  the  Joints,  nervous  contractions,  swellings  of 
the  extremities,  infarction  of  the  lymphatic  ^ands  of  the 
neck,  axilla,  and  groin.  Thus  we  see  that  the  disease  evi« 
dendy  commences  its  attack  on  the  nervous  and  muscular 
systems;  tbe  sanguineous  system  then  becomes  sympathetically 
affected,  producing  finrer  and  its  attending  symptoms,  and  if 
tbe  disease  does  not  terminate  by  abundant  perspiration  or  a 
copious  flow  of  urine,  the  symptoms  of  the  second  period  then 
supervene.  It  is  classed  by  Dr.  Bemal  MuSos  among  tbe 
mueaut  or  hfwifkaiie  fevers  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Adeno^mi- 
engeal  fevors  <€  die  moderns. 

As  to  its  diagnoMs,  it  is  remarked  by  the  same  gendeman, 
that  the  appearance  which  the  Dengue  first  assumed,  was  so 
simUiur  to  tbut  d*  theyeUow  fever,  that  had  he  not  beeo-awan^ 
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of  the  fact,  that  those  who  laboured  uoder  it  were  natives  or 
acclimated,  he  himself  could  not  have  distinguished  the  two 
diseases.  lu  prognosis  is  very  favourable.  Out  of  3500 
mea  who  were  treated  for  this  disease  in  the  military  hospitals 
of  the  Havana,  not  one  died.  It  has,  however,  in  some 
cases  left  very  distressing  chronic  complaints  in  the  subjecU 
of  its  attack,  and  which  have  persisted  for  many  months. 

Dr.  Beroal  Mufios  enters  into  the  investigation  of  the  causes 
of  this  disease  with  much  sagacity  and  spirit,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  skeptic  who  doubts  when  he  wills,  affirms  that  there 
are  well  ascertained  facts  in  medicine,  and  that  there  are  prin- 
ciples sufficiently  well  confirmed,  both  by  observation  and  ex- 
periment, to  supply  the  just  and  reasonable  scrutiny  of  the 
candid  investigator  of  truth.  The  days  are  now  past  when 
the  physician,  poor  in  knowledge  as  he  was  rich  in  conjecture, 
wandered  beyond  the  rational  ifmits  of  investigation  to  dis- 
cover in  the  supposed  acrimony,  acidity,  fermentation,  or  dis- 
solution of  the  humours,  the  causes  of  those  diseases  which, 
thanks  to  the  advancement  of  a  more  rational  physiology,  we 
are  now  enabled  to  trace  to  the  efiecu  of  those  agents  with 
which  we  stand  in  immediate  relation. 

It  is  in  a  dry  and  heated  atmosphere,  in  the  exhalations  and 
dust  of  the  earth,  mental  agitation,  active  bodily  exercise, 
continued  for  some  time  ;  in  the  impressions  of  cold,  and  in 
the  freshness  of  the  breezes  which  prevailed  every  night  at 
that  period,  that  he  discovers  the  remote  or  occasional  causes 
of  the  disease.  Its  proximate  cause  is  a  dry  and  rough  skin, 
whose  stricture,  by  suppressing  the  perspiration,  propels  the 
fluids  to  the  cavities  and  central  organs.  And  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  to  the  unequal  and  morbid  play  between  the 
functions  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  internal  n^ucous  membranes, 
may  be  attributed  the  greater .  proportion  of  the  diseases  of 
warm  climates. 

From  the  method  of  treatment  may  be  derived  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks ;  where  it  may  be 
observed,  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  sick  were  cored  by 
observing  diet,  using  partial  baths  of  the  feet  and  arms,  sinapiims, 
^axatives;  glysters,  and  dilnenU,  without  the  administration  of 
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any  medicine.  Topical  bleeding  was  seldom  found  necessary  -* 
general  bleeding  never;  on  tbe  contrary,  its  effects  were  always 
prejadicialy  if  not  fatal.  Tbe  reader  would  perhaps  be  as- 
tonished were  I  to  assert,  that  with  a  treatment  equally  mild,  a 
great  proportion  of  those  labouring  lyider  the  yellow  fever 
might  be  cured,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  leeching,  which 
I  found  extremely  beneficial  in  this  disease,  I  was  never  in  the 
habit  of  using  more  active  remedies  than  those  {lere  prescri- 
bed for  the  first  period  of  the  Dengue,  and  that  with  success. 

But  what  will  they  say,  who  have  advocated  the  necessity 
of  general  bleeding,  the  administration  of  repeated  purgatives 
and  diaphoretics,  the  use  of  mercurials  administered  both  in- 
ternally as  well  as  externally,  with  the  view  of  producing  pty- 
alism,  and  such  like  stimulants  f — they  may  perhaps  smile ; 
but  my  assertion  still  remains  good,  and  its  truth  has  been 
sufficiently  confirmed  within  the  last  three  years  by  the  ample 
experience  of  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  of  the  Ha- 
vana. Under  their  hands  the  yellow  ftver  has  become  a  dis- 
ease comparatively  tractable,  and  no  longer  looked  upon  a; 
almost  necessarily  fatal.  And  be  it  said  to  the  honour  of  tbe 
founder  of  the  physiological  doctrine  of  medicine,  that  this 
amelioration  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  sounder  and  juster  views  of 
tbe  animal  economy  which  this  doctrine  has  inspired. 

But  to  return  to  the  Dengue  :  the  treatment  in  the  second 
period  of  the  disease,  consists  in.oily  and  opiate  frictions,  ap- 
plied to  the  painfiil  parts,  rendered  more  or  less  stimulant ; 
anodyne  cat^lasms,  fomentations,  and  lotions  of  the  same 
class,  and  emollienU;  slight  doses  of  magnesia  when  the  tongue 
was  foul,  or  the  mouth  ^bitter ;  slight  bitters  when  the  tongue 
was  clean,  and  the  patient  without  appetite  ;  warm  clothing  ; 
general  baths  and  emollients  when  the  pains  were  acute  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  limbs  considerable ;  alkaline  and  resolving 
unctions  when  the  pains  were  dull  and  the  swellings  of  the 
articulations  oedematous;  salt  baths  when  the  patient  was  de- 
bilitated an^  his  limbs  swollen ;  slight  diaphoretics  and  mild 
sudorifics  opportunely  administered.    Such  were  the  remedies 
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which  were  prescribed  in  this  period  of  the  disease,  aqcordiDg 
to  the  particular  ciremiistaiites  of  the  patient. 

1  cannot  coocladethit  slight  and  partial  accoontof  theDengvt 
without  paying  a  just  and  merited  tribute  of  respect  to  the  dis- 
tingpiished  merit  of  thftexcellent  professors  of  medtdne  whose 
writings  have  furnished  the  materials  of  these  observations  ; 
nor  can  I  too  much  adiflire  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  me-* 
dical  gentlemen  of  the  Havana,  who  like  good  watchmen, 
faithfiil  guardians  of  the  public  health,  on  the  approach  of  tbit 
epidemic,  assembled  a  council  of  their  brethren  to  deliberate 
on  the  best  means  of  obviating  its  ravages,  and  of  fivesttng 
it  of  its  terrors. 


Abt.  !X.  1m  AceautU  rf  ikt  arigm  tf  ike  £ato,  **  <•  imaKrparaie 
Medical  Soeietieefor  tke  purpi^ee  if  regwlaimg  ike  Practice  9f 
Pkifeic  and  Surgery  m  ikie  State;''  paeeed  4tk  AprQ,  1806.* 
ByJoHN  SrsAXifs,  M.D.  of  New- York. 

• 

The  influence  which  Medical  Societies  have  had  upon  the 
profession,  and  the  general  misapprehension  of  their  origin, 
impart  to  this  topic  an  interest  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate.  This  interest  is  enhanced  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  time  will  soon  elapse  when  those  who 
were  concerned  in  originating  this  law  will  have  passed  the 
confines  of  time,  without  having  left  a  single  record  of  the 
fact,  by  which  the  numerous  errors  which  have  obtained  pub- 
licity in  our  scientific  journals  might  be  corrected,  and  justice 
rendered  to  whom  it  is  due. 

From  these  publications,  I  shall  select  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  biographical  notice  of  Dr.  Bruce,  in  the  first 


f  With  macb  pleasure  we  poVlish  this,  we  beliere,  only  authentic  ac- 
couot  of  the  origiD  of  oar  Medical  Societies.  It  desenres  to  be  recorded 
as  the  commenceflient  of  a  system  which  has  done  nmre  than  aoj  thin^ 
else  to  elevate  the  character  and  general  reqiecUhilitj  c^  the  aiedkml 
profflssioa  of  thb  State.-^En. 
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valame  of  SiUimaD's  Joaroal  of  Science-^''  Previoui  to  the 
year  1805,  the  practice  of  physic  id  the  state  of  New-York 
wa«  vegnlatecl  by  do  public  authority,  and  of  course,  was  uot 
in  the  happiest  condition  to  promote  the  respectability  and 
osefidnefs  of  the  professjon.  To  remove  as  far  as  po3aibIe 
the  existing  circumstances,  Dr.  Bruce  became  an  active  agents 
and  an  conjunction  with  J>r.  Romayne  and  other  medical  gen- 
tlemeo  of  New-York,  succeeded  in  esublishing  the  state  and 
county  medical  societies,  under  the  sanction  of  the  legislature* 
This  act  may  b^  considered  among  the  first  efforts  made  in 
this  country  to  reduce  medicine  to  a  regular  science,  by  in- 
vesting the  privileges  of  [medical  men  in  the  body  of  the 
members  of  the  profession.'* — ^The  President  of  the  New- 
York  county  medical  society,  in  his  inaugural  address  for 
18349  also  states,  **  that  this  is  the  parent  society,  jQrom  which 
the  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character  throughout  the 
3tate  have  emanated/' 

Without  multiplying  aimilar  quotations  to  evince  the  error 
of  public  opinion,  I  take  this  occasion  explicitly  to  state,  that 
neither  Dr.  Bruce  nor  Dr.  Romayne,  nor  this  "  medicid  soci- 
ety,^' nor  any  physician  then  resident  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  preliminary  measures  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  this  law,  or  the  most  remote  agency 
in  procuring  its  pagsai^  through  the  legialature.  These  mea- 
sures were  commenced  exclusively  in  the  county  of  Saratoga, 
with  a  view  to  reclaim  the  profesaion  from  that  degradation 
and  coirtempt  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by  ignorauce,  pro- 
fessional broik,  and  the  grossest  empiricism. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  original  and  progressive  settle- 
ment of  Che  northern  and  western  sections  of  this  state  since 
the  year  1790,  will  recognise  the  mania  that  infatuated  the 
emigranu  firom  the  east,  and  the  ambitious  projects  formed  by 
those  who  assumed  the  title  of  doctor.  Many  who  had  never 
read  a  volume  in  medicine,  were  suddenly  introduced  to  an 
extensive  practice  and  io  a  reputation  of  such  imposing  au- 
thority, as  to  control  the  opinions  of  theb  superiors  in  science, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  of  practice  for  their  government* 
Consultations  were  generally  distinguished  for  gross  contro- 
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versies  at  the  bed-side  of  the  patieut,  whose  health  and  IHe 
were  often  immolated  to  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  or  discor- 
dant theories  of  the  contending  physicians.  Their  skill  was 
generally  graduated  by  their  ability  to  magnify  the  cures  they 
had  made.  Gratifying  indeed  would  it  be,  at  this  enlightened 
period,  to  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the  total  extinction  of 
this  relic  of  quackery,  and  to  the  abolition  of  that  still  more 
ridiculous  and  'growing  imposture,  that  indignity  of  our  pro- 
fession, which  by  the  sign  of  a  common  vender,  converts  Uie 
medical  office,  designed  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  into 
a  private  infirmary  for  curing  those  only  which  belong  to  a 
particular  organ.  '  But  so  great  has  been  the  change  in  public 
opinion,  that  empirics  now  seldom  boast  of  their  intuitive 
knowledge,  their  magic  incantations,  or  their  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Indian  practice;  but  are  compelled  to  assume 
the  appearance  of  learning,  and  to  affix  to  their  names  the 
fictitious  appendage  of  M.D. — a  proof  that  scientific  physi- 
cians will  always  be  patronixed  as  the  public  mind  becomes 
enlightened.  The  ignorance  of  the  practitioners  had  so  ob- 
scured the  science  of  medicine  at  the  period  referred  to,  that 
reflecting  physicians  united  in  the  necessity  of  adopting  vigo- 
rous measures  for  a  radical  reform. 

In  1790  a  series  of  numbers  were  accordingly  published  in 
the  newspapers  of  Saratoga,  which  directed  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  subject  of  instituting  medical  societies, 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  in  that  county, 
consbting  of  twenty-one  physicians.  But  so  discordant  were 
its  materials,  and  so  incompetent  to  sustain  the  character  of  a 
scientific  institution,  that  the  year  of  its  formation  became  the 
period  of  its  dissolution.  This  want  of  success  did  not  pre- 
vent the  renewal  of  future  efforts. 

In  November  1805,  another  meeting  was  held,  at  which 
committees  were  appointed,  and  a  resolution  passed  to  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  physicians  of  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Washington  and  Montgomery.  The  following  b  a  copy 
of  the  printed  circular  issued  on  that  occasion. 
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''  BalUton,  November  7, 1805. 
^'  SiB}— *At  a  meeting  of  physicians  of  the  coanty  of 
Saratoga,  convened  this  day  at  the  conrt-honse  in  Ballston, 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  improve  the  practice  of. 
medicine,  we  were  appointed  a  committee  to  impart  the  object, 
and  wishes  of  that  meeting  to  oar  professional  brethren  in  the 
counties  of  Washington  and  Montgomery*  In  that  capacity,, 
we  beg  leave  to  recommend,  to  your  earnest  attention  the  ne- 
cessity of  adopting  some  vigorous  measures  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  empiricism,  and  the  encouragement  of  regular  prac- 
titioners. The  evil  calls  loudly  for  the  united  efforts  of  all. 
jwho  sincerely  wish  to  remove  from  that  valuable  science,  the. 
imputation  of  quackery ;  under  which,  from  the  ignorance  of 
some  of  its  professors,  it  not  unjustly  labours.  The  wish  of 
the  meeting  is,  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  the  state  their 
sancUon  to  a  medical  society ;  and  we  request  your  attend- 
ance at  the  court-house  in  Ballston,  on  the  16th  of  January 
1806,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  either  in  person  or  by  a  commit- 
tee of  your  county,  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  best^ 
means  for  obtaining  an  act  of  incorporation. 
"  We  remain,  8m:. 

«  Wm.  Patrick, 
John  Stcarns, 
Grant  Powell, 
Committee  of  CorregpondenceJ''' 

Pursuant  to  the  notice  in  this  circular,  a  delegation  from 
these  counties  attended  the  adjourned  meeting  at  the  same 
place,  on  the  I6th  of  January  1806.  A  memorial  to  the  le- 
gislature was  then  reported,  adopted,  and  signed,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  consbting  of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  of  Washington,^ 
Dr.  John  Steams  of  Saratoga,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Sheldon  of 
Montgomery,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  same  into  effect. 

The  committee  from  Saratoga  and  Montgomery  attended 
the  ensuing  session  of  the  legislature,  and  fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  science,  the  latter  gentleman.  Dr.  Alexander  Sheldon, 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  house.  Although  the  meeting  at 
Saratoga  did  not  contemplate  the  extension  of  the  law  beyond 
the  limits  of  these  three  counties,  the  committee  assumed  the 
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rei ponsibilitj  of  making  it  general,  and  of  eztendiiig  its  pri- 
vileges to  every  county  in  the  state. 

Accompanied  with  this  explanatory  view  or  the  subfect, 
tbej  presented  the  memorial  to  the  house  of  assembly  on  the 
25th  of  February  1806,  who  referred  it  to  a  committee,  con- 
sistidg  of  William  Livingston  and  Isaac  Sargeant  of  Wash- 
ington,  Gordon  Huntington  of  Otsego,  John  Ely  of  Green, 
and  Joel  Frost  of  West  Chester.  The  majority  of  this  com- 
mittee being  medical  men,  favourably  received  the  proposed 
plan  for  a  general  law  to  extend  the  act  of  incorporalioB 
throQgh  the  state,  which  they  finally  matured  and  reported  to 
the  house.  The  powerihl  opposition  to  this  bill  threatened 
its  early  and  prompt  rejection  by  a  large  majority.  The 
speaker,  the  committee,  and  several  other  members  gave  It  a 
very  able  and  vigorous  support.  But  notwithstanding  sJl 
the  exertions  and  political  inluence  of  its  friends,  the  danger 
to  which  die  tranquillity  of  the  state  would  lie  exposed  by 
the  incorporation  of  forty  distinct  associations  of  physicians, 
was  so  magnified  by  the  opposition,  and  the  impression  there- 
by made  upon  the  house  was  so  great,  that  but  feeble  hope* 
were  entertained  of  its  success. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  when  a  decisive  vote  against  the 
bill  was  every  moment  expected  to  be  taken,  the  late  hononr- 
able  William  W.  Van  Ness  rose  its  roost  eloquent  and  power- 
ful advocate.  And  perhaps  the  pre-eminent  powers  of  his 
parliamentary  eloquence  were  never  exerted  with  better  effect. 
He  refuted  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,-  portrayed  the 
benefits  to  the  profession  and  to  the  public  in  such  glowing 
colours,  and  with  so  much  energy  and  leal,  that  the  opposi- 
tion became  feeble,  the  friends  to  the  bill  increased,  and  from 
that  moment  the  successful  issue  was  rendered  certain.  To 
his  memory  dq  the  profession  owe  a  monument  of  marble, 
with  their  gratitude  deeply  engraven  upon  its  tablet. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  1806,  three  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  about  twenty  societies  were  organised 
pursuant  lo  its  provisions,  and  within  two  years  scarcely  a 
county  in  the  state,  of  any  considerable  population,  was  with- 
out a  duly  organised  medical  society. 
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Abt.  I.  A  C&mpendUnu  Sf^Um  €f  MBdw^ery,  ekkfiy  de^igtud  to 
/adlkaie  the  inquiries  of  those  who  map  he  pursuing  Ms  branch 
4^  study,  lUustrated  by  occasional  CaseSy  wiih  many  engraih 
tngs.  Sd  edUioUy  viih  aidiHons  and  additional  plates.  By 
WiLUAX  P.  DxwMBi,  M.D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Bfidwifery  in 
the  Uniyersity  of  PennsylTania  ;  member  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  d&c.     8vo'.  pp.  644.  Philadelphia,  1828, 

The  popularity  of  this  work  U  evinced  by  its  arriving  at 
a  third  edition  in  four  years.  In  a  former  volume  we  men- 
tioned  its  first  appearance,  and  ventured  to  express  that  opi- 
nion of  its  merits,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  public. 
The  present  publication  is  improved  in  many  respecu,  and 
we  particularly  notice  it  at  this  time,  for  the  copious  obser- 
▼ations  it  contains  on  those  points  of  medical  jurisprudence 
which  relate  to  Blidwifery.  The  introduction  of  this  subject 
in  a  broad  and  prominent  manner  in  an  elementary  work,  is 
thus  defended  by  Professor  Dewees : 

"  In  treating  of  snbjeets  which  bavea  relation  to  medical  joriipnideBoe, 
it  may  he  thought  bysone,  I  have  rather  wandered  from  the  strict  path 
whicfa  my  profened  (Ejects  point  out.  Bnt  ia  this  I  do  not  agree.  First, 
beoaoie  I  do  not  meddle  with  any  subject  of  a  medico-legal  land  that  has 
not  an  intimate,  and  perhaps  an  entire  connexion,  with  midwifery.  Second* 
hecaase  on  the  intimate  knowledge  of  this  brandi,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portuit  testimony  ahnost  imiasiiely  depends.  Thirl,  some  of  the  aMst 
frefueat,  as  weU  as  iaierestiag  ol^ts  of  medical  JBriifnidenee,  asinlhB* 
tieide,  so|^KNed  pregnancy,  sapposed  delivery,  rape,  iui.  are  dependent  al- 
most altogether  upon  the  evidence  of  the  aoooaobear.  Fifth,  because  there 
lure  points  in  each  of  the  cases  abor e  mentioned,  which  can  only  be  elaci- 
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dated  by  the  experienced  practitioDer  in  midwifery.  Sixthly,  because 
there  is  moch  ignorance  as  well  as  discrepancy  betrayed  in  tlie  testimony 
of  physicians  who  may  practise,  (and  ef  en  extensirely  this  branch)  when 
called  into  a  court  of  justice,  from  (he  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
at  which  we  ha?e  glanced,  rather  than  professedly  treated.^  p.  98. 

Omitting  an  analysis  of  those  chapters  which  were  formerly 
noticed,  we  propose  confining  ourselv€|  to  such  as  particu- 
larly refer  to  the  science  in  question. 

Chap.  ViL  On  the  Developement  of  the  Fcetus. — ^The 
sammary  given  by  Dr.  Beck  in  his  Elements  of  Medical  Ja- 
risprudence,  as  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  foetus, — and 
its  weight  and  length  at  the  full  time,  is  extracted  by  Dr. 
Dewees.  He  corroborates  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willoughby 
and  others  in  this  country,  that  the  average  weight  of  chil- 
dren bom  in  the  United  States  exceeds  seven  pounds. 

The  observations  made  in  Great  Britain  would  lead  us  to 
believe,  that  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  that  country,  to  meet 
with  children  weighing  more  than  twelve  pounds.  Our  au- 
thor remarks, 

**  In  this  country,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  it  is  not  unfrequently 
met  with,  if  comparisons  by  the  eye  do  not  greatly  deceire  us.  I  delivered 
one  woman  of  three  children  (at  three  difierent  births  and  males,)  all  of 
which  appeared  of  the  same  sise  at  birth ;  and  from  the  very  laige  sise  of 
the  one  1  first  delirered  her  of,  I  prevailed  upon  the  parents  to  permit  me 
to  weigh  it — it  weighed,  without  clothing,  fifteen  pounds  and  a  half— the 
two  others  were  not  weighed-^but  appeared  to  be  of  equal  bulk.  I  bare 
met  with  two  ascertained  cases  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  several  I  believed 
to  be  of  equal  weight  ** 

The  variety  that  occurs  both  in  length  and  weight,  as  wdl 
as  other  marks  of  developement,  is  ascribed  by  our  author^ 
to  a  variety  of  contingencies  in  the  progress  of  the  foetus 
from  the  germinal  to  the  fully  expanded  state.  As  a  result 
from  this,  the  laws  of  developement  may  be  imperfectly,  or 
irregularly — too  slowly  or  too  rapidly  performed.  If  the 
former — the  foetus  may  be  defective  in  some  parts,  or  natural 

'  excessive  in  other  portions  of  its  body.     If  the  latter— that 
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is,  too  slowly  or  loo  rmpidly,  it  will  eihibit  either  oiwks  of 
inunatiirity  or  excessive  though  perfect  sive  of  all^  its  members. 
The  application  of  this  distinctiooy  in  medico-legal  cases,  is 
deemed  by  onr  author  of  great  importance. 

'<  It  is  of  freat  oooseiiiieDce  tometiines  to  decide,  between  immaUariiy 
of  derelopemeot  and  the  ui^perf€cti(m  of  de¥elopement|>f  the  fotut ;  the 
first  has  relation  to  the  time  it  maj  hare  tarried  in  the  ntenis,  while  the 
second  is  dependent  upon  the  manner  in  which  derelopement  has  pro- 
ceeded or  been  performed.^    Page  91. 

Difficulties  may  also  arise  in  cases  where  the  developement  is 
performed  too  rapidly  or  excessively. 

The  following  cases  are  given  as  illustrative  of  the  above 
distinctions. 

**  In  Norember  1810, 1  was  called  to  attend  a  female  in  labour  with  her 
first  child.  The  woman  had  been  rery  suddenly  attacked  with  se?ere 
pains,  in  consequence  as  was  supposed  of  g^reat  agitation  of  mind.  On  ox* 
amination,  I  found  the  uterus  was  not  completely  dereloped ;  as  a  portion 
of  the  neck  was  still  to  be  felt.  I  inquired  of  the  patient,  whether  she 
thought  herself  at  her  full  period  ;  she  answered,  no :  she  was  but  se?en 
months-gone.  After  several  hours  severe  sufbriog,  she  was  delirered  of  a 
large  boy ;  at  least  large  for  seren  months.  I  however  made  no  observa- 
tions upon  the  case  at  the  moment,  as  I  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  patient;  though  its  size  was  remarked  upon  by  an  old 
woman,  mother  of  the  husband,  who  said,  it  was  the  finest  seven  months 
child  she  had  ever  seen.  It  is  certain  the  child  bore  every  mark  of  greater 
maturity  than  is  usual  with  children  born  at  the  seventh  month  of  utero- 
gestation.  ^ 

*<  Some  months  after  this  period,  I  was  called  upon  and  examined  before 
a  magistrate  and  two  lawyers,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  a  suit  for  divorce, 
which  it  was  intended  should  be  sued  for  by  the  husband  of  my  patient,  if 
certain  opinions  derived  from  me,  were  favourable  to  such  an  undertaking. 

"  The  following  circumstances  were  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  intended 
prosecution  before  the  magistrate  and  two  lawyers  ;  1st  That  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  seven  months  had  elapsed  since  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parties.  2d.  And'at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  the  husband 
had  been  from  sea  but  two  days,  and  this  after  an  absence  of  some  months. 
3d.  That  at  the  end  of  seven  months,  the  wife  was  delivered  of  a  full 
grown  child.  It  was  therefore  declared,  that  the  wife  was  pregnant  before 
marriage ;  and  that  not  by  her  husband  ;  a  bill  of  divorce  was  therefore 
intend^  to  be  prayed  for. 
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• 

"Od  the  part  of  the  wife,  itwat  prorodtlMhiMlsaitaiaedaBimpratob* 
ahJe  ebanctar ;  that  the  was  ao  iodottrioai  domeetic  woman ;  not  rimM 
or  koowo  to  aMiociate  with  any  man  in  particalar;  that  the  had  dorinf 
the  whole  time  lired  with  the  mother  of  her  husband,  and  that  she  had  had 
her  oMostmal  period  but  a  few  days  before  her  mankfe,  and  that  she  had 
not  had  them  since  her  marria|^. 

*'  My  eridenoe  went  to  say,  that  at  the  period  of  labour  the  nedt  of  the 
Qtems  was  dereloped  more  than  was  nsaal  at  the  serenth  month,  but  was 
not  eiEieed ;  which  gave  rise  on  my  part  to  the  question  as  abore  stated, 
whether  the  patient  thou|^t  herself  at  ber  full  term,  and  which  drew  from 
her  the  answer,  that  **  she  was  but  seren  months  advanced  in  her  preg^- 
nancy  ;^  and  that  my  opinion  and  belief  was,  that  she  was  not  in  error  a» 
regarded  her  calculation ;  though  the  child  was  rery  considerably  lai^ger 
than  is  usual  at  the  serenth  month.  That  noleot  mental  excitement  wae 
very  frequently  a  cause  of  abortion  and  of  prematnre  delirery ;  and  it 
had  been  prored,  that  this  won^n  had  experienced  great  mental  anxiety» 
as  well  as  felt  greai  anger  the  day  prerious  to  her  feeling  any  thing  like  the 
pains  of  labour ;  and  that  this  mental  agitation  might  hare  occaskmed  the 
premature  delirery. 

"  That  the  derelopement  of  the  foBtus  is  by  no  means  regular;  that  it 
is  notorious,  that  some  women  bear  much  lai^ger  children  than  others ;  that 
the  arersge  weight  of  a  newly-born  child  is  fixed  in  this  country,  at  be- 
tween seren  and  eight  pounds;  now  it  must  be  erident  from  an  arerage 
being  taken,  that  there  must  necessarily  be  many  children  whose  weight 
must  exceed  the  stipulated  weight  or  arerage,  and  many  others  fiiU  be^ 
neath  it.  And  though  it  was  my  belief  that  the  weight  of  the  child  in 
question,  was  nearly  equal  to  the  arerage  proportion,  but  that  this  in  itself 
did  not  by  any  means  prore  it  had  arrired  at  full  time ;  as  all  such  children 
whose  respectire  weights  may  exceed  the  average,  and  particularly  those 
who  may  weigh  from  twehre  to  fifteen  pounds  at  birth,  (a  thing  not  rery 
unusual)  must  necessarily  hare  weighed  more  than  the  arerage  at  seren 
months;  and  consequently,  the- weight  of  the  child  cannot  mark  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation  with  so  much  precision  as  to  render  it  free  from  all  error. 

"  That  the  fact  just  stated,  must  strike  erery  body  as  an  irresistible 
truth ;  and  consequently,  that  this  might  hare  happened  in  the  case  in 
question  ;  or  in  other  words,  as  it  is  indisputable  that  many .  children  at 
birth  exceed  the  arerage  weight ;  it  must  follow,  that  the  lesser  weight 
must  be  attained  before  the  greater ;  and  that  in  cases  of  excessirely  laige 
children,  six  or  seren  pounds  would  not  be  an  extraragant  #eight  for  a 
child  at  seren  months,  that  would  weigh  nearly  double,  if  carried  to  the 
full  period  of  utero-gestation ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  possible  reason 
assigned,  why  this  might  not  have  happened  in  the  case  in  question. 

The  husband  was  so  entirely  satisfied  of  this  possibility,  that  be  aban- 
doned an  &rther  intention  of  a  prosecution.^    pp.  95,  96, 97. 
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On  the  other  band,  it  now  and  then  occurs,  that  the  increase 
of  the  fcetas  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  period  of  utero-^e^ 
tation.  The  following  instance,  says  Dr.  D.  fell  under  his 
own  obsenration,  and  he  adds,  '*  there  could  have  been  no 
possible  error  in  the  calculation,  if  any  reliance  can  be  put 
upon  human  asseveration." 

<'  Mrs.  — —  was  takea  in  labour  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of 
l^tatioo,  and  was  speedily  delivered  of  a  foetus  of  about  five  inches  in 
lengfth,--«nd  which  would  probablj  have  weighed  three  ounces.  It  breathed 
very  imperfectly  a  few  minutes,  and  then  died.  Upon  my  declaring  to  my 
patient,  that  she  had  made  a  great  mi()take  in  her  calculation,  as  the  child 
at  farthest  oould  not  be  more  than  five  months,  she  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible £rom  circumstances  that  any  error  could  exist,  and  that  she  was 
every  way  certain,  it  must  be  full  seven  months.  Presuming  what  might 
be  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  I  inquired  of  the  husband,  whether  my 
conjecture  relative  to  them  (namely,  that  no  intercourse  had  taken  place 
for  that  length  of  time)  was  correct ;  he  assured  me  they  were,  as  the 
health  of  his  wife  had  so  rapidly  declined  at  that  time,  as  tc^revent  any 
union  from  taking  place. 

**  Again,  we  are  intimately  acquainted  with  a  lady  (whom  we  have  de« 
livered  of  nine  childreii,  at  full  term)  who  never  has  produced  a  child  that 
would  have  weighed  at  birth,  five  pounds.  Yet  this  lady  enjoyed  an  unin- 
terrupted state  of  health,  made  an  excellent  nurse,  aud  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  her  children  were  as  large  and  as  healthy  as  children  usually  are  at 
this  period.  This  lady  was  subject  to  no  disease  during  gestation — she 
was  even  exempt  from  both  nausea  and  vomiting.^    Page  98. 

The  uncertainty  which  obviously  follows  from  the  opinions 
and  cases  of  Dr.  Dewees  renders  a  closer  examination  of  the 
subject  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  medical-jurist.  We  ap- 
prehend that  in  contested  cases,  no  special  reliance  is  placed 
on  the  length  and  weight,  although  these  of  course  require  to 
be  noticed.  There  are  other  data,  founded  on  a  surer  basis, 
to  guide  and  enlighten  the  inquirer.  It  may  be  useful  to 
some  of  our  readers  briefly  to  notice  these — at  least  such  as 
are  not  yet  included  in  the  systematic  works  on  Medical  Jo^ 
risprudence.  But  before  doing  this,  we  may  state  additional 
results  obtained  in  some  foreign  hospitals,  concerning  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  foetus  at  the  full  time.  We  collect 
them  from  various  journals  and  systematic  works. 
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In  the  Lying-in-Hospital  at  Florence,  500  women  were 
delivered  during  eight  years  (from  1816  to  1824).  The 
births  were  506  in  number.  The  heaviest  infant  weighed 
sixteen  pounds  (the  Tuscan  weight  of  twelve  ounces)  four 
ounces.  The  smallest  born  at  the  full  period,  five  pounds — the 
majority  weighed  about  ten  pounds.  The  greatest  length 
was  90  inches,  the  least  15,  and  the  average  length  from  17 
to  18  inches.* 

In  the  Obstetrical  Institution  of  Paria,  during  the  scholastic 
year  of  1820-1,  there  were  48  births.  The  greatest  length 
was  21  inches,  3  lines  ;  the  least  15  inches,  9  lines.  The 
greatest  weight  12  pounds,  and  the  least  7  pounds.  During 
the  year  1823-4,  there  were  68  births.  The  greatest  weight 
was  14  pounds,  six  ounces;  the  least  five  pounds.  The 
greatest  length  was  21  inches  ;  the  least  15^  inches  f 

The  results  obtained  by  Chaussier  in  his  extensive  re- 
searcbes,  ftind  also  those  procured  from  the  Hospital  de  la 
Matemiti  at  Paris,  show  that  the  average  weight  ot  the  /be- 
tas at  the  fiill  time,  is  about  6i  pounds.  The  extremes  vary 
from  3  pounds  to  10^  pounds.  The  mean  length  deduced  in 
a  similar  manner,  is  18  inches ;  while  the  extremes  vary  from 
13  to  23  inches.]: 


*  Ander9on*8  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieuces,  yol.  ii.  p.  101. 

f  Quarterly  J.  of  Foreign  Medicine,  vol.  v.  3S0,  and  Anderson's  Jour- 
nal, 7oI.  ii.  pag^  100. 

\  Lecieux.  Considerations  sur  PInfanticide,  p.  9,  13.  Dr.  Dewees 
mentions  that  he  once  delivered  a  child  which  measured  tfrenty-seven 
inches  ife  leng^th.  We  obserre  that  our  author  (page  93)  doubts  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  length  and  weight  given  by  Dr.  Beck  for  a  foetus  at  five 
months.  He  considers  it  excessive,  and  states  that  according  to  Dr.  Ha- 
milton's and  his  own  frequent  observation,  **  it  measures  not  more  than 
from  six  to  seven  inches,  and  weighs  but  a  few  ounces.''  VTe  of  course 
place  fuU  credence  in  the  correctness  of  this  statement — all  we  wish  to 
abow  is,  that  the  general  average  (for  it  must  necessarily  be  only  such)  is 
confimnable  to  the  experience  of  European  observers.  We  will  only  ad- 
duce two  authorities  in  addition  to  those  given  in  the  work  referred  to. 
Orfila  in  his  Lecoru  de  J^edicine  LigcUe,  (vol  i.  p.  47)  says,  **  A  cinq  mois 
la  longueur  du  fcetus  est  de  neuf  &  dix  pouces ;  son  poids  d'enirron  une 
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Among  the  positive  marks  of  maturity  or  immaturity,  we 
should  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  the  one  pointed  out  by 
Chaussier.  If  in  a  well  proportioned  adult  (he  <Aserves)  a 
line  be  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel,  its  centre 
corresponds  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis*  But  in  the 
foetus,  this  point  is  situated  much  higher ;  for  in  a  ripe  child, 
it  corresponds  with  the  umbilicus,  or  a  little  above  it — at  the 
end  of  the  eighth  month,  it  is  two  or  three  centimetres  higher 
(about  an  inch) — at  the  end  of  the  seventh  month,  it  is  still 
nearer  the  sternum,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month,  it  falls 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  bone. 

To  this,  the  proportionate  length  of  the  various  parti  of 
the  child — the  state  of  the  skin  and  its  appendages — the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  the  membrana  pupillaris,  although  doubts 
have  been  thrown  on  this  last  as  a  proof  of  immaturity  by 
the  late  observations  of  Dr.  Jacob,  and  the  proportions  be- 
tween the  spine  and  the  skeleton,  as  observed  by  M.  Beclard 
must  be  added. 

Ail  these,  it  will  be  seen,  may  be  investigated  on  the  living 
foetus.  If  death  however  should  have  occurred,  additional 
examinations  may  be  made.  The  earlier  periods  of  concep- 
tion have  been  minutely  investigated  by  Dr.  Pockels  of 
Brunswick,  in  his  "  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  human  embryo  in  the  first  three  weeks 
after  conception."*  The  Wennels  have  noticed  the  increase 
of  the  brain  and  the  proportion,  at  various  periods,  between 


IWre."  Lecieux  (pag^e  13)  remarks,  that  from  a  ^eat  number  of  obser- 
TatioDB  made  at  the  Hospital  de  la  MatcfDit^  at  Paris,  the  ordinaiy  ]eii|^ 
of  the  fiaetas  at  the  fifth  month  is  estimated  at  nine  and  a  half  inches.  Dr. 
Gordon  (article  **  Anatomy^  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclop.  Brit- 
tanica)  mentions  a  foetus  which^at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month,measured  ten 
inches.  He  however  quotes  Mr.  Bums  of  GlMgoWy  at  saying:  that  in  the 
:fifth  month,  it  is  only  about  six  or  seven  inches  long.  The  length  men- 
tioned in  the  **  Elements  of  M.  J."  is  from  seven  to  nine  inches,  and  the 
weight  nine  or  ten  ounces. 

*  A  notice  of  this  work  may  be  found  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Re- 
view, vol.  viii.  p.  676. 
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the  cereliriiQi  aad  cerebellum.^  While  TiedemaoD  and  Serres 
have  particularly  ezamioed  the  developement  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  brain. f  Lastly,  the  researches  of  Beclard 
as  to  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  vertebrae,  complete 
the  catalogue  of  anatomical  proofs,  to  which  reference  may 
be  had  for  the  solution  of  doubts.  Tliat  tbey  are  infallible, 
need  not  be  urged.  They  are  results  deduced  from  numerous 
investigations.  Their  validity  remains  unimpeached,  until 
overturned  by  an  equal  number  of  opposing  facts. 

Chap.  X.  Of  the  iertn  of  Utero  Oestation. — On  this.  Dr. 
Dewees  professes  a  change  of  opinion  :  '*  We  were  at  one 
period  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  protracted  gestntion,  for 
we  had  adopted  that  of  the  immutable  nature  of  this  operar 
tion,  as  regarded  duration.  But  the  case  already  referred  to, 
convinced  us  that  the  period  of  nine  calendar  months  could 
certainly  be  exceeded  by  thirteen  days.  This  led  us  to  a 
more  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  this  has  resulted 
ID  the  entire  belief,  that  the  commonly  fixed  period  may  be 
extended  from  thirteen  days  to  six  weeks,  under  the  influence 
of  certain  cases  or  peculiarities  of  constitution.'*    p.  138. 

The  case  to  which  our  author  refers  is  the  following.  The 
husband  of  a  lady,  who  was  obliged  to  absent  himself  many 
months,  in  consequence  of  the  embarassment  of  his  afiairs, 
returned  one  night  claoi^estinely ;  his  visit  being  only  known 
to  bis  wife,  her  mother,  and  myself.  The  consequence  of  this 
visit  was,  the  impregnaticm  of  his  wife.  The  lady  was  at 
this  time  within  a  week  of  her  menstrual  period,  and  as  this 
did  not  fail  to  take  place^  she  was  led  to  hope  that  she  had 
not  sufiTered  by  the  visit  of  her  husband.  But  her  catamenia 
not  appearing  at  the  next  period,  gave  rise  to  a  fear  she  bad 
not  escaped,  and  the  birth  of  a  child,  nine  months  and  thir- 
teen days  from  the  night  of  this  clandestine  visit,  proved  her 
apprehension  to  be  well  grounded. 


se  Lawrence's  Lectures.     EngUihedit.    p'.  170. 
Ihibargh  Med.  and  Surgr-  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  81. 
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'^  I  have  had  every  evidence  (he  adds)  this  side  of  absolute 
proof,  that  gestation  has  been  prolonged  ten  calendar  months^ 
as  an  habitual  arrangement  in  at  least  four  females,  that  is^ 
each  of  these  women  went  one  month  longer  than  the  calco^ 
lations  made,  from  an  allowance  of  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrual  period,  and  from  the  quick- 
ening,  which  was  fixed  at  four  months." 

**  Besides,  a  case  within  a  short*period  has  occurred  in  diis 
city,  where  the  lady  was  not  delivered  for  full  ten  months  after 
the  departure  of  her  husband  for  Europe.  Yet  so  well  and 
so  justly  too  did  this  lady  stand  in  public  estimation,  that 
there  did  not  attach  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  sinister 
cause."     p.  130. 

Such  are  the  proofs  that  have  come  under  Dr.  Dewees  own 
notice,  in  favour  of  protracted  gestation.  The  term  of  utero-* 
gestation  in  the  first  case  may  have  been  ^6  days — not  4i 
weeks,  and  of  the  four  next,  43^  weeks. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  discussioa 
on  this  much-contested  subject.  It  will  be  observed,  that  th^ 
experience  of  our  author  coincides  with  that  of  Dr  Samuel 
Merriman,  as  given  in  a  former  number  (p.  304  of  the  pre« 
sent  volume.)  The  latter,  indeed,  mentions  cases  where,  in 
bis  opinion,  gestation  was  protracted  to  the  309th  day  (44 
weeks.)  So  also  didDrs.  Hopkins  and  Porrer,  in  their  testi- 
mony on  the  Gardiner  Peerage  Case.  We  beg  our  rea- 
ders to  remark,  that  this  is  the  extreme  which  practitioners  in 
extensive  practice  in  this  country  and  Europe,  state  from  their 
jpersonal  experience.* 

Dr.  Dewees  candidly  allows,  that  as  there  is  no  certain  mark 
to  detect  the  instant  when  conception  takes  place,  so  we  cannot 
ascertain,  with  absolute  precision,  the  exact  quantity  of  time 


*  Dr.  Merrimao,  however,  mentions  a  case  of  323  days  from  the  day  of 
catamenial  intermiasion,  but  he  does  not  rely  on  it  as  a  satis&ctory  exaffl** 
pie.  His  thtrd  instance  of  suppressed  menses  in  April  1823,  and  delivery 
in  September  1824,  will  hardly  be  urg<ed  in  this  discusaion.  We  mutt,  in 
passing:,  remind  our  readers  that  all  Dr.  Merriman's  calcuhtioDS  com- 
mence from  the  day  suoceeding  the  last  catamenial  disdiarge. 
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that  the  foetus  remains  in  utero.  The  cessation  of  the  menses 
and  qnickening-^thongh  the  most  common  evidences  to  cal- 
culate from,  are  necessarily  subject  to  variation.  Conception 
nay  occur  at  any  time  during  the  interval,  while  quickening 
happens  at  various  periods  of  gestation.  He  concludes  with 
justice,  that  in  most  eases  a  latitude  of  two  or  three  weeks 
must  be  permitted. 

Had  our  author  rested  here,  we  might  have  contented  our- 
selves with  the  above  statement,  and  left  his  facts  to  have  the 
consideration  they  undoubtedly  deserve.  But  with  some- 
what of  the  ardour  of  a  convert,  he  proceeds  farther.  After 
censuring  Dr.  Beck,  for  his  levity  and  incredulity  on 
this  subject ;  he  quotes  several  cases  from  his  work,  and 
in  particular,  refers  to  that  of  Bartholin.  The  facts  are 
simply  the  following.  A  girl  complained  that  she  had 
been  seduced  by  a  rich  young  man.  She  was  confined 
and  strictly  watched  in  a  maiion  duforcty  by  order  of  the 
magistrate,  and  at  .the  end  of  sixteen  months,  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  boy.  This  brief  narrative  is  quoted  from  Fo- 
deri,  and  of  it  Dr.  Dewees  remarks,  that  it  is  ^*  particularly 
in  point  J  and  well  toorthy  of  consideration.**  We  too  think  it 
worthy  of  consideration  ;  but  as  we  have  not  been  able  to  ex- 
amine the  original  author— Bartholin — and  above  all,  as  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  the  guard  was  incorruptible,  we  place  it 
among  the  '<  medical  fads y**  which  Dr.  CuUen  once  charac- 
terixed. 

Two  quoted  cases  are  dwelt  upon  at  large  by  our  author  as 
confirming  and  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  protracted  gesta- 
tion to  an  indefinite  limit.     They  deserve  analysis. 

A  woman  aged  27  years,  greatly  emaciated  and  weak,  had 
all  the  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  in  October  1820.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  month,  she  began  to  feel  the  motions 
of  the  child,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  felt  the  precursory 
pains  of  labour.  A  surgeon  who  was  called,  found  the  pains 
weak,  and  the  os  uteri  not  much  dilated,  though  sufficiently 
so  to  allow  him  to  feel  that  the  vertex  presented.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  patient,  she  was  treated 
with  permanent  and  difiusible  stimuli,  and  with  so  much  ad- 
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vantage,  that  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  she  had  regained  the 
appesjradce  of  health,  and  had  ret  rned  to  her  ordinary  oc- 
cupations. 

A  few  days  after  the  coining  on  of  the  pains,  the  motions  of 
the  child  became  weaker  and  eventually  ceased.  The  size  of 
the  abdomen  diminished,  and  the  child  appeared  turned  to  the 
left  side.  The  menses  appeared  in  the  tenth  months  and  re* 
turned  regularly  afterwards.  In  December  1821,  Mr.  Penker 
was  called  in  consultation  and  advised  forcible  delivery,  which 
was  not  consented  to.  In  October  1822,  be  found  the  os 
uteri  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  inclined  obliquely  half  an 
inch  to  the  right  side,  with  the  fundus  to  the  left.  The  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  uterus  had  descended  so  low  in  the  pel- 
visy  as  not  to  be  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  ori- 
fice of  the  vagina,  and  was  not  thicker  than  a  double  she^  of 
paper.  The  back  and  feet  of  the  child  could  be  felt  through 
the  abdomen.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  patient  in  March 
1823,  up  to  which  time  she  refused  to  submit  to  anyoperatioD* 
The  narrator  of  this  case  promises  the  sequel  at  some  future 
period. 

The  other  instance  is  quoted  from  the  14th  volume  of  the 
New-England  Journal.  A  female,  aged  29  years,  became 
pregnant  about  the  1st  of  April,  1822.  She  was  much  af- 
flicted during  gestation,  with  spasms  of  the  stomach  and  vo- 
miting. She  quickened  at  about  the  fourth  month.  After 
this,  her  spasms  were  less  severe,  but  pains  in  the  hips,  loins, 
and  back  supervened.  About  two  weeks  before  the  expected 
period  of  labour,  she  was  attacked  with  its  usual  symptoms. 
These  eontinned  for  ten  hours  and  then  subsided^  and  from 
that  time  no  motion  of  the  child  was  felt.  On  the  first  of 
March,  1823,  she  was  attacked  with  phlegmasia  dolensin  one 
limb.  The  disease  having  left  this,  soon  seised  upon  the 
other.  Dbring  the  first  and  second  week  of  this  attack,  she 
bad  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  resembling  the  catamenia. 
At  times  this  was  ftetid,  the  os  uteri  was  closed,  and  no  portion 
of  the  child  could  be  felt.  She  gradually  recovered,  and  the 
tumefaction  of  the  abdomen  somewhat  subsided.  In  June, 
ehe  had  the  catamenia— further  subsidence  of  the  abdomen 
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Aboat  two  weeks  after  the  suppoied  death  of  the  child,  milk 
was  secreted  aod  continued  in  small  quantities  until  October. 
She  remained  in  her  usal  state  until  April,  1 824,  wh^  she 
was  attacked  with  pain,  vomiting,  cough,  &c.  which  cootinued 
until  her  death  on  the  24tb  of  May. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  uterus  was  discovered  to  be 
much  thickened,  and  presented  the  appearance  of  haviag 
been  inflamed  and  to  have  suppurated.  It  adhered  closely  to 
all  the  surrounding  parts  and  organs.  Anteriorly  it  was 
united  intimately  with  the  peritoneum,  and  in  this  way  with 
the  abdominal  parietes.  Au  incision  was  made  through  the 
anterior  face  of  the  uterus,  and  a  full  grown  foetus  was  disco- 
vered. 

These  cases  are  deemed,  by  our  author  identical — and  he 
considers  the  first  as  unquestionably  a  case  of  uterine  gesta- 
tion. They  prove,  he  observes,  that  the  uterus  may  remain 
quiescent  for  a  long  period  after  the  termination  of  the  ninth 
month.  Allowing  the  correctness  of  these  deductions,  what 
is  their  amount  ?  That  the  uterus  may  hecome  diseased^  and 
thus  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  fcRtus.  So  too,  cases  have 
occurred  of  sickness  and  death  of  the  mother  at  and  subse- 
quent to  the  full  period,  and  the  child  remained  unborn.  But 
neither  of  these  apply  to  the  question  before  us — namely,  the 
time  at  which  in  the  state  of  the  ordinary  health  of  pregnant 
womenj  labour  takes  place.  Certainly  a  state  of  disease,  so 
mai^ked  as  in  the  last  case,  proving  high  inflammation  and 
Suppuration  to  have  been  present,  must  have  impaired  the  or- 
dinary functions  of  the  uterus.  Can  it  be  correct  reasoning 
to  apply  the  result  of  these  instances  to  a  process  which  is 
ordinarily  performed  under  circumstances  of  general  health  ? 

Medical  jurists  are  principally  interested  with  reference  to 
the  subject  of  protracted  gestation,  in  bringing  it  down  to  its 
ssdalkst  possible  limits — provided  any  limits  at  all  exist.  We 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  do,  and  we  had  hoped  that  those 
given  by  its  advocates  on  the  Grardiner  Peerage  cause,  were 
sufficient  for  explaining  the  most  extraordinary  cases  that  oc- 
cur in  the  present  age.  Eleven  Calendar  Months  will 
not,indeed,include  the  twelve  months — the  fourteen  months,  or 
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ihe  sixteen  months'  cases  of  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centu- 
ries in  continental  Europe,  but  they  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  Henry  Fenton  Jadis  the  heir  of  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  insulted  and  outraged  Lord  Gardiner. 

Chap.  XLII.  Uncertainty  of  the  Child's  Death.^On  this 
point  Dr.  Dewees  is  extremely  brief,  and  appears  to  consider 
all  the  signs  enu liberated  as  very  uncertain  proofs  of  death. 
There  are  several  cases  in  which  it  may  be  very  necessary  to 
understand  them,  and  decide  accordingly.  To  aid  in  pro- 
moting information,  we  give  the  view  of  Dr.  Blundell,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  lecturers  on  Midwifery  in  London.  They 
are  taken  from  one  of  his  lectures  as  reported  in  No.  245  of 
the  Lancet. 

**  When  iDstninieDts  become  necessary,  the  perforator  more  especially^ 
it  is  always  desirable  to  know  whether  the  foetus  be  or -not  alire,  and  we 
will  therefore  proceed  to  remark  a  little  on  the  diagnostics  by  which  this 
point  is  decided. 

**  You  will  sometimes  find  in  labours,  that  the  cuticle  is  coming  away 
from  the  head  in  large  flakes,  an  occurrence,  however,  by  no  means  fre- 
quent, or  if  frequent,  not,  I  think,  often  observed.  Now,  if  yon  perceive 
the  cuticle  separating  from  the  scalp  in  the  same  manner  as  it  desquamates 
from  dead  bodies  in  the  dissecting  room,  you  may  alwajrs  suspect  that  the 
festal  vitality  is  extinct.  Though  the  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  how« 
ever,  is  a  strong  presumptive  argument  in  affirmation  of  the  death  of  the 
foBtus,  it  certainly  is  not  demonstratiTe  ;  for  cases  have  been  related,  and, 
among  the  rest,  one  by  Dr.  Orme,  in  which  the  cuticle  has  separated  in 
consequence  of  cutaneous  disease,  the  children  being  alive  notwithstend- 
ing ;  so  rare,  however,  are  these  cases,  that  I  should  feel  disposed  in  prac- 
tice to  look  onth«n  as  of  no  account,  were  it  not  that  humatki  life  is  at 
stake.  Ag^,  when  the  child  is  dead,  I  find  in  general  that  this  may,  af- 
ter a  time,  be  ascertained  by  the  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
and  their  complete  detachment  from  each  other,  so  that  the  cranial  con- 
texture seems  to  be  thoroughly  broken  up.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  you 
feel  aU  the  bones  at  liberty,  and  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  mollified  brain. 
Hunter  used  to  compare  the  head  in  this  condition  to  a  bag  qf  shells.  Mere 
mobility  of  the  bones  without  displacement,  and  solution  of  unioui  is  no 
proof  whatever  of  death.  Children  on  this  evidence  declared  to  be  still, 
have,  to  my  knowledge,  begun  to  cry  lustily  immediately  on  entering  the 
world.  I  repeat  it,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  death,  the  bones  most  be  de- 
tached and  afloat. 
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**  By  laboriouf  and  other  labours,  it  sometisiei  happens,  that  the  viahUi-  . 
oal  chord  lies  withiA  reach  of  the  fingvfs,  descendiDg  along  with  the  abdo- 
men in  the  crnral  presentation,  and  in  presentations  of  the  y^ex,  occa- 
sionally hanging  dowp  frith  the  head.  Well,  in  these  cases,  whoi  the 
oliord  descends,  if  its  pnlsatioos  are  distinguishable,  we^may  certainly  in- 
fer that  the  foetus  is  all? e,  for  this  pulsation  arises  from  the  beat  of  the 
keart ;  but  if  the  chord  be  cold,  and  b^^>im,  and  flaccid,  and  destitute  of 
pulsation,  you  may  then,  I  think,  be  satisfied  that  the  fotal  life  is  extinct 
Remember  at  the  same  time,tfaat  where  the  chord  comes  down,  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  pulsation  for  a  few  minutes  may  arise  from  syncope,  and 
that  such  temporary  suspension  is  no  certain  proof  of  death;  nocertain  proof 
of  that  complete  extinction  of  ritality,  which  renders  rescusoitation4by  the 
liwdieal  pipe  or  warm  bath  hopeless.  By  the  condition  of  the  chord,  death 
is  demonstrated  in  those  cases  only  in  which  this  part  k  found  to  be  soft,  and 
oeld,  and  brown,  or  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  together,^  totally  destitute 
of  pulsation.  These,  then,  are  the  three  principal  evidences  on  which  I 
rely,  in  endearouring  to  ascertain  the  decease  of  the  foetut— <a  desquamn- 
tion  of  the  cuticle,  a  complete  solution  of  the  connexion  between  the  cra- 
nial boneS)  and  for  30  or  40  minutes  together,  a  total  cessation  of  pulsa- 
tion in  the  umbilical  chord ;  and  of  the  three  indications  enumerated,  to 
me  it  appears  that  the  second  will,  in  practice,  be  found  of  greatest  ntliie^ 
I  mean  the  total  disruption  of  the  osseous  structure  of  the  cranium. 

**  Of  the  death  of  the  fotus,  there  are,  too,  other  signs  which  most  not  be 
passed  witiiout  notice,  although  on  them  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 
By  your  patient,  you  may  sometimes  b^told  that  the  fostus  must  be  dead  ; 
for,  "  I  have  not  felt  it  for  a  day  or  two.^  Now,  be  it  remembered  always, 
that  the  child  may  not  be  felt  for  hours,  or  days,  or  e?en  for  weeks  toge- 
ther, and  yet,  noFertheless,  it  may  be  vigorously  alive  when  bom ;  cer- 
tainly, so  Tar  alive  as  to  be  recuscitated  by  the  tracheal  pipe  or  warm  bath. 
Do  not  be  deceived,  thereibre,  into  a  notion  that  the  fietus  is  dead,  merely 
because  it  has  not  been  felt  spuming  or  cuflUig  the  ntems.  By  some  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  child  is  dead,  in  those  cases  in  which  yon  can- 
not feel  the  pulsation  in  the  fontaneL  This  might  be  made  a  very  pretty 
sttbjeet  for  obstetric  disputation  ;  but  when  you  are  become  more  experi- 
eneed  in  practice,  you  will  not,  I  think,  feel  inclined  to  give  much  atteo^ 
tion  to  this  sign.  If  a  child  be  prone  to  hydrocephalic,  or  affioctions  of  the 
convulsive  kind,  the  pulsations  of  the  fontanels  may  sometimes  after  birth 
he  felt  more  distinctly  than  the  beat  of  the  radial  artery ;  but  in  health, 
even  in  vigorous  children,  the  cerebral  pulsation  may  not  be  clearly  distin- 
guished, and  how  can  we  then,  in  pradence,  venture  to  infer  the  death  ef 
the  fmtns,  merely  because  the  pulsation  is  indistinguishable  at  a  time  when 
the  head  is  lying  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Again :  a  strong  proof  of 
death  is  telwn  from  the  issue  of  a  fetid  discharge  from  die  uterus,  and  yet 
you  ought  not  to  consider  this  sign  as  decisive,  for  these  disohaiges  uw 
now  and  then  observed,  when  the  child  is  alive.  Nor  is  it  a  certain  proof 
that  the  child  is  dead,  when  under  the  fertex  presenUtion,  yon  find  the  me-r 
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comam^'  m  making  fts  escape,  the  diacbaige  being  detected  by  tb«  Btaia 
which  it  imparts^  to  the  fiDgers ;  for  although  this  discharge*  in  many  cases, 
arises  from  death  ahd  paralysis  of  the  sphincter,  yet  in  two  vertical  presen- 
tations, I  hare  obserrcd  a  dischar^  of  the  meconinm,  though  the  foetus 
was  Tigorously  alive. 

**  If  the  sealp  is  emphytematouit  or  the  abdomen  be  tympanitic,  this  is  a 
very  strong  p)«somption  that  the  child  is  dead ;  and  peritooeal  tympaaitif 
easily  discovered  in  crural  presentations,  is  not  very  uncommon  in  ity  oQr 
cnrrence.  So  that  it  is  nut  from  (he  emphysema  of  the  scalp,  the  discharge 
of  the  meconium,  the  foetid  discharges  from  the  uterus,  the  quiet  of  the 
fontanel,  or  the  quiet  of  the  child,  but  rather  fircm  the  desquamation  of  the 
uterus,  the  cessation  of  the  pulsation  in  the  umbilical  chord,  and  above  all, 
from  the  total  breaking  up  of  the  bony  structure  of  the  cranium,  that  the 
death  of  the  foetus  may  be  most  certainly  inferred/' 


Abt.  II.     iUedMoZ  Flora ;  or  Mamudl  of  the  Medical  Batanif  <>f 
the   United  States  of  North  America.     By  C.  S.  .Rafine8<iub, 
A.M.PH.D.  d&c.      Vol.  I.      Philadelphia.      12mo.  pp.  268. 
J  828. 


At  the  pretent  tlay,  a  laboured  argument  in  favoar  of  Me- 
dical Botany  if  quite  unneceMary •  Some  of  tbe  most  vakied 
ornaments  of  our  profession  are  enrolled  among  tbe  number 
of  its  cultiYators,  and  its  members  have  very  generally  coa« 
carred  in  attesting  its  utility. 

Soeh  being  ibe  opinion  of  medical  meoi  tbe  only  ^fuestioD 
that  remains  in  noticing  the  work  before  us  relates  to  the  mai^ 
ner  in  which  it  is  executed.  To  arrive  at  a  correct  answer  to 
this,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us,  briefly  to  notice  some  previ* 
cos  works  on  medical  botany.  By  this  means  we  shaU  be 
enabled  to  judge,  with  more  correctness,  how  much  credit  is 
due  to  the  author  of  the  volume  under  more  immediale  con* 
sideration. 

Works  or  Abatises  upon  medical  botany  are  of  two  khuls.  bt 
ibe  one,  the  svbject  is  treated  of  distinctly ;  the  plants  are  mi- 
nuteiy  and  scientifically  described  and  figured,  and  their  che<* 
mical  properties  and  medicinal  virtues  detailed.  In  tbe  other,  • 
the  descriptioM  are  unaccompanied  with  figm^s,  and  the  me- 
dicinal plants  are  noticed  in  connexion  with  remedies  derived 
from  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  those  which  are 
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the  produce  of  art.  To  die  latter  clasg  belong  all  the  mate- 
ria medicas,  dispensatories,  pharmacologies,  pharmacopeias, 
&c*  To  the  former,  herbals,  medical  botanies,  and  medical 
floras* 

As  it  regards  systems  of  materia  medica,  some  original 
ones  have  been  published  in  this  country,  and  we  have  also  re- 
prints of  the  most  esteemed  foreign  ones ;  one  or  two  dispei\- 
satories  have  also  been  published,  besides  the  Pharmacopeia 
of  the  United  States. 

Though  most  of  these  works  contain  notices  of  some  of 
our  medicinal  plants,  our  present  business  is  chiefly  with  those 
productions  in  which  these  are  made  the  exclusive  subjects  of 
examination.  Of  such,  the  only  ones  deserving  of  attention^ 
previous  to  the  publication  under  review,  are  those  of  the  two 
Dr.  Bartons,  and  of  Dr.  Bigelow. 

The  first  of  these  works  in  the  order  of  time,  is  entitled, 
**  Collections  for  an  Essay  towards  a  Materia  Medica  of  the 
United  States,^^  by  the  elder  Dr.  Barton,  which  reached  its 
third,  and  we  believe  its  last  edition,  in  1810.  This  being  the 
first  attempt  of  the  kind,  if  we  except  the  ^'  Materia  Medica 
Anmricana  potissimum  Regni  yegetabilis^^  ofSchoepf,  which, 
though  from  an  author  of  great  learning,  is  tainted  with  old 
and  exploded  notions, — we  could  not  reasonably  have  expected 
a  very  perfect  work.  It  is  rather  an  enumeration  of  native 
medicinal  plants  then  known,  than  an  accurate  accouni  of 
them.  It  is  unaccompanied  with  figures,  and  is  destitute 
even  of  scientific  descriptions.  The  facts  are  arranged  under 
nine  heads,  viz.  Astringents — Tonics — Stimulants — Errhines 
— Sialagogues — Emetics — Cathartics — Diuretics  and  Anthel- 
mintics. 

In  the  notices  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  above  classes, 
brief  as  they  are,  we  find  much  valuable  information,  both  ori- 
ginal and  derived  from  other  sources,  though  the  author  has, 
in  many  instances,  placed  too  much  reliance  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  incompetent  witnesses.  The  vague  and  incorrect 
notions  of  our  Indians^  are  too  often  set  down  as  standard  au- 
thority in  favour  of  the  medicinal  powers  of  plants,  and 
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many  articles  are  uilK>doced   upon  sliU  iBore  questioDaUt 
evidoice* 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  work  with  all  iH 
faults,  has  served  some  useful  purposes.  By  its  aeaiif,  tha 
attention  of  our  medical  men  was  first  directed  to  the  study 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  indigenous  plants  :  '*  in  parti- 
cular, in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medictne,  it  has  been 
useful  as  a  guide  in  conducting  him  through  the  extensive  wil« 
demess  of  our  riches." 

lu  the  year  1817  appeared  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so, 
the  "  Vegetable  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  Statee,^'  by 
Dr.  W.  P.  0«  Barton,  and  the  ''  American  Medical  Botany^^^ 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow.  These  works  are  enriched  with  beau- 
tifiil,  and  generally  accurate  figures  of  the  plants  described) 
they  contain,  also,  detailed  botanical  descriptions,  chemical 
investigations,  and  practical  information  concerning  their  me- 
dicinal powers.  The  mooted  question,  which  deserves  the 
preference,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  Both  of  them  are, 
in  some  respects,  deserving  of  the  highest  praise ;  in  others, 
open  to  objection. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  works  are  too  costly  to  be  of  very 
general  utility.  Many  medical  students^  and  even  many  phy- 
sicians, cannot  afibrd  to  purchase  them.  This  circumstance 
operates  injuriously  in  another  way.  The  first  impression 
produced  on  looking  over  these  volumes  is,  that  they  are  rather 
intended  as  fine  specimens  of  the  arts,  than  as  exhibitions  of 
medical  talent  and  learning — rather  intended  for  the  taMe  of 
the  drawing-room,  than  the  library  of  the  student.  Those 
•  who  advert  to  the  force  of  such  impressions,  must  be  aware 
that  they  operate  much  to  the  injury  of  these  works. 

Again,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  vegetable  chemistry  con- 
tained in  them,  these  works  are  also  defective.  There  is  often 
a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  analytical  details,  and  the  methods 
pursued  are  not  always  the  best  even  then  known.  Since 
their  publication,  however,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  vegetable  analysis ;  the  active  principles  of  planU 
have,  in  many  instances,  been  separated,  and  some  of  the 
most  efficient  remedial  agents  have  thus  been  discovered*  The 
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older  methods  of  iuvestigatioD  have  been  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely inaccurate,  and  new  ones  have  been  substituted.  On 
these  accounts  the  chemical  analysis  contained  in  these  works 
can  seldom  be  relied  on,  though  their  defects  in  this  particu* 
lar,  are  not  chargeable  in  any  great  degree  to  the  authors. 

We  shall  not  occupy  time  in  pointing  out  the  peculiar  me* 
rits  of  these  works.  Their  publication,  at  that  time,  was  a 
basardous  experiment,  which,  whether  profitable  or  not  to  the 
proprietors,  was  most  certainly  in  the  highest  degree  credi- 
table to  the  country,  and  to  theur  authors.  But  persuaded  as 
we  have  ever  been  of  the  importance  of  medical  botany,  we 
bad  hoped  to  have  seen  them  succeeded  by  publications 
equally  comprehensive,  but  far  less  costly ;— such  as  would 
have  found  their  way  into  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

After  the  lapse  of  eleven  years,  we  are  presented  from  ano- 
ther quarter,  with  a  work  which,  in  many  respects,  answers 
these  intentions.  The  author,  though  not  a  native,  has  re- 
sided in  this  country  for  many  years,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
most  active  and  successful  cultivator  of  the  natural  sciences, 
particularly  of  the  departments  of  loology  and  botany. 
*'  His  qualifications  for  the  task,"  as  he  himself  slates,  ^*  re- 
sult from  fifteen  years  of  botanical  and  medical  observations 
and  researches,  and  eight  thousand  miles  of  botanical  travels, 
wherein  he  diligently  inquired  and  elicited  from  the  learned 
and  the  illiterate,  Ae  result  of  their  practical  eiperience.'* 
Introduction,  page  8. 

According  to  Mr.  Rafinesque,  it  has  been  asceitained,  that 
there  are  nearly  six  hundred  medical  planU  actually  known 
and  used  as  such,  in  the  United  States ;  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  merely  medical  equivalents.  This  number  being  too 
great  for  the  purposes  of  a  manual,  one  hundred  and  five  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  medical  Types  have  been  selected, 
figured,  and  described.  The  others  have  been  referred  to 
these  as  substitutes  or  suceedanea^  wliea  they  possess  nearly 
the  same  ostensible  qoalides  and  properties. 

The  species  selected  include  aU  those  d*  Bigelow  and  Bar- 
ton, and  twenty-five  addiliooal  ones.    Most  of  the  fig«^ 
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were  drawn  by  the  author,  and  a  few  reduced  from  the  above 
works;  they  have  been  engraved  and  printed  in  a  style  suited 
to  the  assumed  purpose.  The  botanical  alphabetic  order  has 
been  adopted,  as  the  most  convenient. 

At  the  head  of  each  article  the  proper  botanical  name  is 
given ;  the  English,  French,  and  Grerman  names  follow;  next 
the  officinal  names  used  in  the  pharmacopeias ;  and  lastly,  the 
vulgar  or  common  names  of  the  country,  which  are  variable 
in  almost  every  section  or  state.  When  a  plant  has  received 
several  botanical  names,  the  obsolete  are  given  as  synonyms. 

After  the  names  follow  the  botanical  and  medical  authori- 
ties consulted,  the  generic  and  specific  characters,  the  com* 
plete  botanical  descriptions,  the  locality  or  native  places  of 
growth,  with  the  general  history  of  the  genus  and  species, 
forming  the  botanical  sections  of  each  article. 

The  medical  division  contains  the  sensible  and  chemical 
qualities  of  the  plant,  with  the  medical  properties,  including 
uses,  doses,  and  preparations.  Equivalent  substances,  and 
various  remarks,  conclude  the  article. 

The  plan  of  adding  medical  substitutes  is  borrowed 
from  the  excellent  French  work  of  Peyrilhe  on  Medical  Na- 
tural History.  The  knowledge  of  these  medical  equivalents, 
will  be  found  very  useful,  when  the  required  plants  are  not  ob- 
tainable, while  some  substitute  may  perhaps  be  procured.  It 
follows  of  course,  that  each  equivalent  is  vice  versa  a  mutual 
substitute  in  most  cases,  although  the  planU  are  seldom  iden- 
tical in  power  and  activity.  • 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  scope  of  this  work,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  Introduction  prefixed  to  it,  which  in  general, 
has  been  well  filled  up  by  the  author.  The  general  principles 
of  medical  botany — a  critical  table  of  the  principal  authors 
and  works  conaulted,  and  an  explanation  of  some  botmical 
terns  pi^eoede  the  notice  of  particular  plants.  The  plants 
are  treated  of  in  the  alphabetical  order,  and  each  species  is 
neatly,  Md  ia  the  main,  accurately  figured,  thoogh  firom  en- 
graviof^  on  wood. 

In  the  aolices  of  these  plants  the  author  has  brought  toge- 
tbfr»  ill  «  COftciie  mniMwr,  wiuit  is  known  cooceming  their 
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mediciual  powers,  and  has  given  copious  references  to  anthori 
who  have  treated  of  them  more  in  detail.  It  should  be  re* 
marked,  however,  that  he  is  frequently  mistaken  as  to  their 
precise  medical  powers,  and  what  he  denominates  his  substi- 
tutes, are  in  some  instances,  misapplied.  These  occasional 
mistakes  may  be  all  referred  to  the  fact,  that  the  author  is  not 
a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  has,  of  course,  been  obliged 
to  depend  upon  hearsay  evidence  rather  than  upon  personal 
observation. 

As  it  is,  however,  the  work  is  valuable  to  the  medical  stu- 
dent, and  the  practitioner  will  not  unfrequently  find  in  it  hints 
which  may  lead  him  to  valuable  discoveries  in  the  vegetable 
materia  medica.  With  these  views,  we  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.Rafinesque  for  the  present  volume,  and  we  trust  the  con- 
tinuation of  it  will  not  be  delayed  for  want  of  patronage. 


AvT.  III.  American  Medical  Biography :  or^  Memoirs  qfemineni 
Physicians  who  have  flourished  in  America,  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed  a  succinct  History  of  Medical  Science  in  ^  United  States^ 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  By  Jaxbs  Thacher, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
&c.     2  vols.  8vo.     Boston,  1828. 

Wc  only  reiterate  a  common  remark,  in  asserting  the  inte- 
rest attached  to  the  biography  of  illustrious  individuals.  If 
executed  in  a  becoming  manner — with  a  proper  attention  to 
the  traits  that  characterise,  and  the  virtues  that  ennoble,  it  be- 
comes an  inexhaustible  source  of  instruction.  ''  The  good 
that  men  do,"  lives  after  them,  and  is  perpetuated  from  gene- 
ration to  generation. 

Our  own  profession  has  not  been  wanting  in  such  models. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  remarkable  if  this  were  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  occupation  which  more  constantly  calls  iot6  exer- 
cise the  benevolent  and  kindly  feelings  of  the  human  heart — 
diere  is  none  in  which  they  more  require  (o  be  cultivated. 
The  intellect,  too,  most  be  improved  in  all  its  wide  extent  of 
powers.  Occasions  have  occurred,  when  as  much  fimmess 
^as  needed  as  ever  accompanied  a  general  to  an  at sault-— and 
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It  has  often  triumphed  as  gloriously  as  with  the  military  victor. 
Much  as  we  may  be  disposed,  in  our  hours  of  despondency, 
to  lament  the  imperfections  of  our  science,  it  certainly  will 
bear  a  favourable  investigation  on  the  score  of  facts  observed, 
of  theories  arranged  with  wonderful  ingenuity,  and  of  noble 
discoveries,  elicited  at  the  expense  of  health,  and  even  life 
Itself. 

With  such  feelings  towards  our  profession,  and  believing 
that  we  should  be  recreants,  did  we  not  entertain  and  foster 
them,  we  have  ever  felt  pleasure  at  witnessing  any  efforts  to^ 
wards  illustrating  the  character  of  its  distinguished  votaries. 
It  is  probably  no  great  stretch  of  national  vanity  to  assert, 
that  of  all  the  learned  professions,  none  in  this  country  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  condition  they  hold  in  Europe,  than 
the  medical.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  American  physicians 
have  been  educated  abroad,  and  obtained  there  all  the  know- 
ledge that  the  most  celebrated  schools  could  afford.  They 
returned  to  improve  it — to  apply  it  practically  to  the  diseases 
of  their  native  soil ;  and  as  a  result  from  this  combination  of 
intellect  and  experience,  they  too  have  been  enabled  to  aid  in 
enlarging  the  boundaries  .of  science.  In  several  instances, 
they  have  formed  medical  institutions,  and  thus  gave  the  first 
impulse  to  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  which  at  pre- 
sent exists  among  medical  men. 

We  forbear,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  indicate  the  more  occa- 
sional causes  that  have  led  to  reputation  and  success.  They 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  individual  himself— some- 
times events  have  exercised  a  benignant  sway — while  most 
commonly,  a  combination  of  both  have  led  to  the  prosperous 
result. 

A  person  who  devotes  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cha- 
racters of  such  men  as  we  have  adverted  to,  deserves  well  of 
the  community;  and  particularly  so  in  our  own  country. 
Our  history  is  written  in  official  documents  and  in  newspapers, 
and  we  have  few  of  those  contemporary  annals,  which,  in 
other  countries,  serve  either  as  a  guide  or  an  admonisher  to 
future  writers. 
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At  an  advanced  age,  Dr.  Thacher  has  undertaken  tbe  tMk 
of  collecting  the  biographies  of  distinguished  Americao  phy- 
sicians. We  confess  we  were  among  tbe  number  of  those 
who  expected  much  from  this  work — we  frankly  avow  our 
disappointment.  We  had  hoped  that  it  might  be  an  altar  on 
which  all  might  heap  their  offerings,  without  any  thing  to  di- 
vert their  homage,  or  exacerbate  their  feelings*  We  had  un- 
derstood, nay,  we  had  been  informed,  that  the  events  of  the 
present  day  in  medical  politics,  were  to  remain  unnoticed. 
Dr.  Thacher  has,  however,  seen  fit  in  several  places  to  take 
the  stand  of  a  partisan — to  deliver  decisive  and  sweeping 
opinions  on  subjects  at  least  admitting  of  discussion,  and  to 
judge  concerning  them  in  a  manner  certainly  not  according 
with  the  views  of  many  of  those,  who,  before  this,  have  felt 
for  him  nothing  but  respect  and  esteem. 

The  radical  fauk  of  Dr.  Thacher's  work,  in  our  opinion, 
is,  the  want  of  a  nngh  author.  FacU  might  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  sketches  of  characters  solicited — indeed,  every 
aid  that  so  volumifous  a  work,  comprising  so  many  details 
evidently  needed — and  sUlI  the  modelling  might  have  been 
the  work  of  one  hand.  If  this  course  had  been  pursued,  it 
would  have  produced  a  unity  of  sentiment  and  style  through- 
out the  work,  in  which,  at  present,  it  is  totally  deficient.  Illus- 
trations of  this  defect  are  to  be  met  with  from  one  end  of  the 
work  to  the  other.  In  the  lives  of  some  of  the  more  prominent 
characters,  it  is  however  most  observable,  and  of  coursey 
iiK>st  to  be  regretted.  The  life  of  Dr.  Rush  for  instance, 
though  containing  some  good  materials  drawn  from  the  eulogy 
of  the  late  Dr.  Ramsay's,  is,  taken  as  a  whgle,  a  miserable 
piece  of  patch-work,  altogether  unworthy  of  the  subject.  In 
this  country,  no  finer  field  could  be  offered  for  the  medical 
biographer  than  the  life  of  this  distinguished  man.  But  to 
be  his  biogrtfpher  and  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  requires 
sense,  discrimination,  and  independence.  It  is  much  to  be 
mgifttted  that  Dr.  Thacher  did  not  employ  some  man  of  this 
stamp  to  execute  this  part  of  his  work,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  clumsy  daubings  of  one  whose  ideas  of  biography  do  not 
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soar  beyond  the  chronicling  of  dates,  and  the  recording  of 
births  and  deaths. 

Another  consequence  of  this  mode  of  getting  up  this  work, 
is  the  disproportionate  length  of  many  of  the  lives.  The  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Bardi  for  instance,  occupies  forty  pages,  and 
that  of  Dr.  Williamson  covers  nearly  thirty — while  tbM  of 
Dr.  Edward  Miller  takes  up  only  seven,  and  that  of  Dr. 
Barton  is  compressed  into  two. 

We  would  in  the  second  place  suggest,  that  the  biographies 
are  in  too  many  imtancee  miscellaneous^  rather  than  medical. 
It  is  true,  that  many  physicians  in  this  country  have  filled 
distinguished  civil  and'military  offices,  and  everything  of  in- 
terest relating  to  these  deserves  mention ;  but  we  apprehend, 
that  the  chief  aim  should  have  been  to  develope  their  acquire- 
ments in  medicine.  If  they  have  published  any  thing  on  the 
science,  a  brief,  but  complete  analysis  of  it  should  have  been 
added— or  if,  (as  is  often  the  case)  they  were  only  known  as 
practitioners,  their  introduction  of  new  remedies— their  pe- 
culiar views  of  diseases,  and  their  treatment  of  them  might 
have  been  specified.  Here,  however,  we  must  again  men- 
tion, that  Dr.  Thacher  is  not  principally  in  fault.  He  has 
necessarily  been  in  a  measure  dependent  on  his  correspondents 
— some  of  whom  seem  to  consider  the  appointment  to  a 
county  court  judgeship,  a  greater  honour  than  to  have  dis- 
covered a  valuable  indigenous  remedy,  or  to  have  subdued  a 
herculean  disease. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  the  last  place,  as  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  many  names  are  excluded,  doubtless  from  a  want  of  suf- 
ficient materials.  But  we  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen 
the  names  alone,  if  nothing  more,  of  all  the  surgeons  of  the 
revolutionary  war— their  place  of  birth — the  time  of  their 
death— the  regiments  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  served.  A  few  lines  would  have 
flvfficed  for  all  this,  but  it  would  have  added  to  the  interest  of 
the  work. 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  that  we  have  thus  frankly 
made  to  the  *'  Medical  Biography^*  of  Dr.  Thacher,  we  do 
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not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  it  contains  inuch  valuable  infor- 
mation. He  has  brought  together  a  greater  number  of  names 
than  probably  any  other  individual  of  the  present  day  could 
have  done,  and  the  Fives  <>f  many  cannot  be  perused  without 
improvement.  These  pages  speak  of  *'  men  eminent  in  their 
day  and  generation"— ^f  patriots  who  stood  for  their  country 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field — of  scholars,  philanthropists, 
and  christians.  The  following  extracts  will  give  a  favourable 
idea  of  the  work. 

The  first  is  from  the  life  of  Dr.  Boylston,  and  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  inoculation  into  this  country. 

*<  Id  the  year  17S1  the  smallpox  appeared  in  BostoD,  and  pursued  its 
usual  desolating  career,  carrying  with  it  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion. 
On  this  alarming  occasion  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  the  learned  and  distin- 
guished dirine,  communicated  to  Dr.  Boylston  a  puhlication  in  the  Trans- 
actioDs  of  the  Royal  Society,  announcing  the  discovery  of  a  new  method 
of  mitigatiDg  the  Wrulence  of  this  fatal  disease.  This  intelligence  was 
from  Dfs.  Timoni  and  Pilarini,*  being  a  concise  account  of  the  process  of 
inoculatioD,  as  then  practised  in  Turkey  by  scarifying  the  skin  and  apply- 
ing the  matter  under  a  nut  shell,  but  giving  no  other  directions  concerning 
the  practice  or  mode  of  treatment.  Dr.  Boylston  was  forcibly  impressed 
with  the  benefit  of  the  discovery,  and  accordingly,  after  deliberating  on  the 
most  safe  and  expeditious  mode  of  thus  artificially  introducing  the  disease 
into  the  system,  be  communicated  to  the  medical  gentlemen  in  Boston,  the 
plan  he  proposed  to  adopt,  and  the  source  whence  he  derived  the  first  bints 
of  the  operation,  desiring  their  concurrence  in  the  undertaking.  But  Dr. 
William  Douglass,  a  Scotch  physician  of  some  eminence,  who  had  seen 
the  publication  in  Dr.  Mather^  possession,  and  Dr.  Dalhonde,  a  French 
physician,  also  of  some  repute  in  Boston,  united  in  a  violent  opposition  to 
the  plan,  and  publicly  denounced  it  as  introductory  of  the  plague,  which 
had  so  often  visited  and  nearly  depopulated  many  cities  in  Europe  and 
Asia ;  and  declared  that  the  attempt  to  put  it  into  practice  would  be  no  less 


*  Dr.  Emanuel  Timoni  Alspeek,  who  was  gpraduated  both  at  Padua  and 
at  Oxford,  was  residing  in  Constantinople  in  the  year  1703,  and  was  then 
struck  with  the  instances  which  he  witnessed  of  the  mitigated  nature  of 
the  smallpox,  when  the  virus  was  artificially  communicated  to  the  human 
frame.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  observations  to  Dr.  Woodward,  by 
whom  it  was  inserted  in  the  Fhiknophical  Transactions  of  the  year  1714. 
Filarini  was  a  Venitian  physician,  and  published  in  1715  at  Venice  a  state- 
ment of  the  success  of  the  Turkish  practice. 
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criminal  thao  munler.  The  other  physioians  in  Bottoo  DOt  only  refuted 
their  co-operation  in  so  novel  and  bold  an  experiment,  but  condemned  it  in 
their  writings,  and  opposed  it  in  every  shape.  Dr.  Boybtoo,  however, 
was  a  man  of  benevolence  and  courage,  and  finding  before  him  a  promising 
opportunity  for  diminishing  the  evils  of  human  life,  he  was  not  afraid  to 
•truggle  with  prejudice,  nor  unwilling  to  encounter  abuse  in  the  noble 
cause.  The  clergy  in  general  were  disposed  to  aid  the  project,  but  a  few 
of  the  less  liberal  were  instigated  to  preach  against  it,  and  such  was  their 
influence,  added  to  that  of  Douglass  and  Dalhonde,  that  the  inhabiUnts 
became  enraged,  and  were  excited  to  commit  atrocious  acts  of  outrage 
on  the  person  of  Dr.  Boylston.  They  patroled  the  town  in  parties  with 
halters,  threatening  to  hang  him  on  the  nearest  tree.  The  only  place  of 
refuge  left  him  at  one  time  was  a  private  place  in  his  house,  where  he  re- 
mained secreted  fourteen  days,  unknown  to  any  of  his  family >ut  his  wife. 
During  this  time  parties  entered  his  house,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  search 
of  him.  Nor  was  this  all ;  ^heir  rancor  extended  to  his  &mily ;  for  one 
erening,  while  his  wife  and  children  were  sitting  in  the  parlour,  a  lighted 
band  grenade  was  thrown  into  the  room,  but  the  fusee  striking  against  some 
of  the  furniture,  fell  off  before  an  explosion  could  take  place,  and  thus 
providentially  their  lives  were  saved.  Even  after  the  madness  of  the  mul- 
titude had  in  some  measure  subsided.  Dr.  Boylston  ventured  to  visit  bis  pa- 
tients only  at  midnight  and  in  disguise. 

'*  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  this  violence,  and  unsupported  by  the 
fricDdship  of  any  but  Dr.  Mather,  he  commenced  on  the  27th  of  June 
1721,  while  the  smallpox  was  in  its  most  destructive  progress  through  the 
town,  this  untried  experiment  of  inoculation  on  his  own  son,  a  child  of 
thirteen  yean  of  age,  and  two  blacks  inhisfiimily,one  ofthirty-six,andthe 
other  of  two  yean  of  age ;  and  on  all  with  complete  success.  This  re- 
kindled the  fury  of  the  populace,  and  induced  the  authorities  of  the  town 
to  summon  him  before  them  to  answer  for  his  practice.  He  underwent 
repeated  examinations,  and  although  he  invited  all  the  practitionen  in  Boa- 
ton  to  visit  his  patients  and  judge  for  themselves,  he  received  only  insults 
and  threats  in  reply.  These  fiacts  we  have  thought  worthy  of  notice,  as 
ramarl^ble  in  themselves,  and  as  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  ex- 
citable spirit  of  the  times.  In  thus  encountering  obloquy  and  reproach, 
however,  Dr.  Boylston  but  experienced  the  fortune  of  most  of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  innovate  on  long  established  usages,  or  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  career  of  public  improvement  The  smallpox  ceased  its  ravages  in 
Bfay  172t,  and  during  its  prevalence  Dr.  B.  continued  the  practice  of  ino- 
culation to  all  who  could  be  induced  to  submit  to  it.  He  inoculated,  with 
his  own  hand,  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  both  sexes,  from  nine  months 
to  sixty-eevan  yean  of  age,  in  Boston  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns ; 
thirty-nine  were  inoculated  by  other  physicians  after  the  tumult  had  in 
■ome  measure  snbtided,  making  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  eighty-six ; 
of  whom  only  sis  died,  and  of  thete,  three  were  supposed  to  have  taken 
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the  disemte  id  tbe  oatuml  fray  •ome  days  prefioas  to  thair  beiDgf  inocvlated ; 
three  oi  tboae  who  died,  were  bit  oldest  patieott.  It  appean  by  tbe  ac- 
coooti  published  by  the  select  meo,  that  duriog  tbe  same  period  ^we  thoa- 
sand  aeren  hundred  and  fifty-nine  had  taken  the  natural  smallpox,  eig^t 
huodred  and  forty-four  of  whom  fell  riotims  to  tbe  disease,  beiogf  more 
than  one  in  six.  In  the  ricinity  of  Boston  it  had  been  still  more  malignant 
and  fetal.  Tbe  utility  of  the  practice  vras  novr  established  beyond  dispute  ; 
and  its  aucoess  encouraged  its  more  general  practice  in  England,  in  which 
country  it  had  been  tried  upon  but  a  few  persons,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
demned convicts  and  charity  children.  The  daun^bter  of  Lady  MaVy  W. 
Montague  was  inoculated  in  London  in  April  1721 ,  being*  the  first  instance 
in  Europe,  and  the  convicts  were  made  the  subjects  of  the-  experiment  in 
August  of  tbe  same  year.  Dr.  Boylston  therefore  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  inoculator  in  America,  and  this  even  before  tbe 
single  instance  of  the  experiment  in  Europe  had  come  to  his  knowledge.^ 
p.  186— 188. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  Perkins'  Tractors,  and  we  there- 
fore presume  the  following  account  of  tbe  author  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

^  Dr.  .Elisha  Perkins  was  bom  at  Norwich,  state  of  Connecticut,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1740,  and  was  educated  for  the  profession  by  bis  father.  He  pos- 
sessed by  nature  unoommon  endowments,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In  his 
person  be  was  six  foet  high,  and  of  remarkable  symmetry. 

*^  His  ability  to  perform  active  professional  business  was  extraordinary ; 
he  frequently  rode  sixty  miles  a  day,  and  generally  on  horseback,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulants,  never  making  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
He  had  contracted  a  habit  altogether  peculiar  to  himself.  When  making 
hia  professional  visits  and  inclined  to  sleep,  he  would  hand  his  watch  to  a 
peraoo  and  throwing  himself  on  a  bed  or  couch,  give  orders  to  be  waked  io 
fire  niaatea  precisely ;  if  suffered  to  sleep  six  minutes,  be  would  know  by 
bis  foeUngs  thai  the  time  had  been  exceeded,  and  whenever  the  time  of 
sleep  exoeeded  by  one  minute  his  rale,  he  invariably  would  say  that  he  felt 
the  worse  for  it  By  this  practioe  he  was  enabled  to  perform  bis  duties 
wkk  three  or  four  hours  sleep  in  the  night  for  many  weeks  in  sucoession, 
though  subjected  to  great  fotigue. 

««  Having  descended  from  respectable  ancestry,  who  long  possessed  a 
dietinguished  influence  in  the  medical  profession  in  that  vicinity^  be  attained 
a  oensiderable  reputation  and  popularity.  His  acquaintance  was  very  ex- 
tensive, and  his  great  liberality  and  social  habits  allured  tobis  honae  gea* 
tlemen  firom  different  parts  of  tbe  country,  and  his  inquiring  mind  seemed 
ever  to  search  fin*  something  new  in  every  tphere  which  could  better  the 
cooditioB  of  the  human  family.  He  had  a  happy  focility  in  cororoonioating 
his  views,  and  turning  to  some  valuable  purpose  such  information  as  he 
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could  derive  from  others.  He  made  great  sacrifices  in  establiahiDi^  aod 
supporting^  an  academy  io  PlaiDfield,  and  other  useful  impro?ements  in  that 
toff  n.  He  was  esteemed  as  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  integrity  of  cha- 
racter. 

'*  Dr.  Perkins  entered  with  peculiar  zeal  into  a  new  project  for  the  cure 
of  diseases,  which  gained  no  inconsiderable  celebrity  at  the  time  of  its 
promulgation  in  1796.  Conceiving  an  idea  that  metallic  substances  might 
bare  an  influence  on  the  nenres  and  muscles  of  animals,  and  be  capable  of 
being  converted  to  useful  purposes  as  external  agents  in  medicine,  he  was 
induced  to  institute  numerous  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  metals, 
till  at  length,  after  several  years  pursuit  of  the  object,  he  diicovered  a 
composition  which  would  serve  his  purpose,  and  from  which  he  formed  bis 
Metallic  Tracton.  These  consisted  of  two  instruments,  one  having  the 
appearance  of  steel,  the  other  of  brass.  They  were  about  three  inches  in 
length,  and  pointed  at  one  end ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ap- 
plied was,  by  drawing  the  points  over  the  affected  parts  in  a  downward  di- 
rection for  about  twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  complaints  in  which 
this  operation  has  been  found  most  useful,  according  to  Dr.  Perkial,  are 
local  inflammations  in  general,  pains  in  the  head,  face,  teeth,  breast,  side, 
stomach,  back,  rheumatism,  &o.  Dr. P.  obtained  a  patent  for  his  discovery, 
and  traveled  through  the  country  to  disseminate  his  new  practice,  and  bis 
career  was  attended  with  great  success.  Numerous  cures  were  affisctAd 
by  the  empk>yment  of  the  Tractors  in  his  hands  and  in  those  of  otbers.  His 
enthvsiasm  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  received  the  countenance  of  many  eo- 
lightaned  pbysiciaBS  and  philosophers.  .  Pamphlets  were  published  to  ex- 
plain the  modus  operandi  of  the  new  remedy,  and  ^Professors  of  three 
universities  in  America  gave  attestations  in  favour  of  its  efficacy.  The 
operation  was  alleged  to  be  similar  in  its  principles  to  animal  magaetism, 
or,  according  to  some,  animal  electricity  or  galvanism. 

*<  The  feme  of  the  Metallic  Tractors  soon  reached  Europe.  They  were 
iatrodooed  at  Copenhagen  in  1798,  where  twelve  physicians  and  surgeons, 
chiefly  professors  and  lecturers  in  the  Royal  Frederick^  Hospital,  com- 
menced a  course  of  experiments,  and  reported  the  result  to  Professors 
Herbddt  and  Rafb.  The  experiments,  fifty  in  number,  were  deemed  sufil- 
oiently  important  to  demand  publication  in  an  octavo  volume.  Tbe  Pro- 
fessors iatroduoed  the  term  Perkinism  in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  and  as- 
serted that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  physician.  *  We  do  not  find 
it  possible,'  say  the  professors,  <  to  apply  with  any  justice  against  Perkin- 
ism, tbe  arguments  and  doubts  which  have  been  raised  agamst  animal  mag- 
netiam.  Our  experiments  have  demonstrated  to  our  satnfeetioo  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  reality  at  bottom."  This  book  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Professor  Tode,  Physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  thence 
into  English  by  C.  Kampfmuller.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  P.  Mr.  Benja- 
min D.  Perkins,  his  son,  repaired  to  London,  and  securing  a  patent,imme- 
dittely  poMnhed  a  tract  on  the  discovery.    Soon  after  this.  Dr.  Langwor- 
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thy  of  Bath,  having:  recently  retaroed  from  America,  commeDced  a  course 
of  experimeDtt  at  Bath  and  Bristol  hot  wella,  with  a  riew  of  ascertaioiog' 
the  merits  of  the  Tractors.  The  result  was  published  in  a  pamphlet,  con- 
tainiojr  a  oollectioD  of  cases,  highly  creditable,  as  be  judged,  to  the  metal- 
lic practice,  with  ingenious  obsenrations  on  the  theory  of  their  operation. 

*<  In  1804  the  Perkinean  Institution,  at  it  was  called,  was  established  io 
London,  chiefly  with  the  riew  of  benefiting  the  poor  by  the  use  of  the 
Tractors.  The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rirers  was  President,  and  Sir  William 
Barker,  Vice  President  of  this  Institution,  and  funds  to  a  large  amount 
were  obtained  by  donations  and  subscription.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  an 
account  of  the  Perkinean  Institution,  pnblMbed  in  London  in  1804,  it  is 
stated  that  the  communications  of  cases  are  from  disinterested  and  intdli- 
gent  characters  from  almost  erery  quarter  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
amongst  others  whose  names  are  attached  to  these  oommunicatkms,  are 
eight  professors  in  four  different  universities,  twenty-one  regular  physi- 
cians, nineteen  surgeons,  and  thirty  clergymen,  twelve  of  whom  are  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity.  The  cases  published  amounted  in  March  180t  to  about 
^we  thousand.  Supposing,  says  the  writer,  that  not  OMnre  than  one  cure  in 
three  hundred,  whi<}h  the  Tractors  have  performed,  has  been  published, 
and  the  proportion  is  probably  much  smaller,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber to  this  time  has  exceeded  one  million  fire  hundred  thousand  !  In  an- 
tver  to  the  objection  that  the  cure  was  effected  merely  through  the  inflsaoe 
of  the  patients  imagination,  the  promoters  of  the  Perkinean  Institution  a»- 
serted  that  multitudes  of  cures  were  performed  on  infants,  and  eren  on 
horses,*  where  of  course  such  inflnence  could  not  be  presumed  to  exist. 

Such  is  the  historjfl|  the  Metallic  Tractors.  It  is  to  be  considered  a 
singular  and  nnacconSable  circumstance  that  the  remedy  should  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Is  it  within  the  bounds  of  prdiability  that  the 
vast  amount  of  authenticated  evidence  that  has  been  produced,  sboold  be 
resolved  into  a  delusion,  a  mere  phantom  of  the  imaginatk>n  ?  However 
enthusiastic  the  promoters  of  the  novel  discovery  may  have  been,  it  is  most 
dear  that  autopsical  evidence  was  in  er&rj  instance  at  command,  and 
might  have  precluded  the  possibility  of  deception.  Ii;  therefore,  Perkin- 
ism  has  shared  the  (ate  of  Animal  Magnetism,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  supposing  that  its  discoverer  should  be  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
Mesmer,  as  he  undoubtedly  was  a  nan  of  honourable  prinoiplet  and  cha- 
racter. 

**  Dr.  P.  directed  his  benevolence  to  another  object  of  eoosiderable  im- 
portance in  medicine.  He  introduced  into  practice  a  remedy  oonsiiting 
of  a  combination  of  the  vegetable  with  the  mnriatic  acid,  in  the  form  of 


*  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  use  of  the  Tractors  upon  horses  had 
become  as  general  as  on  the  human  body,  and  numerous  extrtordinary 
cures  were  certified. 
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GommoQ  Tiaegar  saturated  with  muriate  of  soda*.  Thts  dilated  with  three 
parts  of  hot  water  in  the  dose  of  a  table  spoonful,  he  administered  with 
S^reat  success  as  a  powerful  antiseptic  in  the  low  state  of  dysentery  and 
ulcerated  sore  throat  Durinj^  the  prevalence  of  yellow  ferer  in  New- 
Tork,  in  1*799,  he  visited  that  city,  to  avail  himself  of  opportunities  of 
tettki;  by  experiment  the  efficacy  of  the  above-mentioned  highly  antisep- 
tic remedy,  believing  that  antiseptics  had  been  too  much  neglected  in  that 
formidable  disease.  After  about  four  weeks  unremitted  assiduity  in  attend- 
ing the  sick,  he  took  the  disease  himself,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age  of  59 
yean.**  p.  4£S^4f  5. 

The  foUowhig  anecdote  is  related  of  Dr.  Hunt. 

**  Acaacer  was  forming  in  his  head,  where  he  himself  could  not  observe 
it.  He  considered  it  dangerous,  and  even  apprehended  that  his  end  was 
near.  In  1789  he  went  to  Boston,  thinking  it  mig^t  be  for  the  last  time. 
Tlie  Counsellors  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  were  then  in  ses- 
aicm.  At  the  request  of  his  brother-in-law  <>eneral  Cobb,  Dr.  Hunt  went 
to  them  that  they  might  examiDe  the  canoer.  They  decided  that  it  might 
b#  eradicated.  It  was  agreed  that  on  the  next  day  the  operation  should  be 
performed.  Accordingly  in  a  full  meeting  Dr.  Warren  was  selected  as 
the  operator.  *  We  must  bind  his  hands,'  said  Dr.  Warren.  *  No  cable  in 
Boston  could  hold  them  fast,'  rejoined  Dr.  Hunt ;  and  with  an  effort  that 
astonished  the  physicians  themselves,  he  quietly  hid  his  head  on  a  pillow, 
and  bade  them  begin.  The  ear  was  first  nearly  oat  off,  though  afterwards 
MOoessfiiHy  replaced ;  then  for  thirteen  minuteo  the  operation  continued, 
and  every  stroke  of  the  knife,  so  near  the  auditory  nerve,  was  like  the  re- 
port of  a  pistoL  Dr.  Hunt  did  not  flinch  in  the  least,  though  the  sweat 
poured  down  his  cheeks  profusely.  At  length  all  was  done;  and  as  he 
raised  his  stately  form,  his  first  words  were,  *  Now,  sir,  give  me  a  certifi- 
cate.* Dr.  Warren  did  not  understand  him,  and  asked  for  what  reason. 
*  Why,*  continued  Dr.  Hunt,  *  that  I  was  not  cropped  for  making  money .^ 
Dr.  Warren  laughed,  and  pleasantly  rejoined,  *  I  will  give  you  none,  for  I 
bear  that  no  physician  in  the  west  has  made  more  money  than  you.*  The 
meeting  was  then  adjourned,  all  agreeing  that  they  had  never  seen  a  nan 
of  more  firmness  or  better  humour.**    Appendix^  p.tSX. 

The  biographical  sketches  are  prefaced  by  a  *<  History  of 
Medicine"  in  America.  It  extends  through  eighty-five  pages, 
and  contains  much  cnrioos  information  in  relation  to  the  early 


•  This  remedy  is  the  same  as  is  recommended  by  Dr.  bright  of  Ja- 

*  "^tituf      ■ 

53 


maica,  except  that  the  acetic  is  substituted  for  the  citric  acid.  t 
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progress  of  medicine  in  this  country.  The  great  objection  to 
It  isi  tbat  It  enters  into  details  too  minnte  and  nnimportant 
That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  th^  more  recent  history  of 
medicine  among  us,  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory,  and 
abounds  in  errors  and  misstatements.  Of  the  account  which 
is  given  under  the  head  New-York,  part  is  pure  fiction,  and 
much  of  the  remainder  is  a  downright  insult  to  the  good 
sense  and  knowledge  of  the  profession  in  this  state  and  city. 
Whilst  the  pretended  improvements  in  practical  medicine  of 
ope  or  two  individuals,  whose  sole  claim  to  notoriety  rests 
upon  the  puffs  which  they  have  published  of  themselves,  are 
ostentatiously  obtruded  before  the  public  eye,  almost  every 
thing  of  a  character  really  creditable  to  the  talent  and  science 
of  the  profession,  is  ptcrpoteZy.  omitted.  We  say  purposely ^ 
because  we  are  convinced  Dr.  Thacher  never  wrote  this  part 
of  his  history,  and  he  has  only  fallen  into  this  injustice,  by  a 
misplaced  confidence  in  men  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  de- 
ception. 

In  relation  to  the  recent  controversies  which  agitated  the 
profession  in  this  city,  Dr.  Thacher,  instead  of  maintaining 
the  dignified  impartiality  of  the  historian,  has  chosen  to  enter 
the  lists  as  a  partisan  of  the  defeated  party.  He  gives  the 
following  very  amusing  account  of  the  catastrophe  which 
befell  them. 

^<  For  a  period  of  about  seven  yean  subsequent  to  tbe  onion  of  the  two 
•dhooU,  theCkiUege  of  Pbysiciant  and  Saiig^eont  was  on  tbe  marcb  to  tbe 
highest  degree  of  eminence,  and  its  refmUtion  pas  recognised  in  erery 
portion  of  tbe  nnion.  Tbe  class  of  students  consisted  of  two  hundred,  and 
the  Dumber  was- increasing  with  tbe  opening  of  each  session.  But  from 
•ome  cause  [?]  those  profes8ors,wbo0e  talents  and  zeal  bad  been  uni?ersallj 
acknowledged,  [!  !]  were  assailed  with  clamorous  accusations,  and  charges 
of  serious  import  were  arrayed  against  them  :  these,  however,  on  investi- 
gation by  the  regents  in  Marcb,  18^,  were  declared  to  be  onsobstantiated, 
imd  were  pronounced  by  that  honourable  body,  in  their  elaborate  Report, 
to  have  arisen  from  jeakmsy  and  professioDal  rivalry.  Broils  and  ooolen- 
tion,  nevertheless  continued,  and  the  opposition  assisted  systematically  in 
their  purpose.  In  April,  1 826,  the  professors,  wearied  with  unavailiDg  at- 
tempts to  silence  the  opposition,  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  **  it  would 
Best  consist  with  their  own  self-respect^  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
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lostitvtion,  and  accordiDglj  they  tendered  their  resignatioDs  of  their  pro- 
feMonhips  and  offices.  The  board  of  regents  acoepted  their  resignationey 
April  17,  \Bi6.^  p.  55. 

For  tbe  purpose  of  rendering  this  part  of  hU  history 
a  little  more  complete,  we  present  him  with  the  following 
morceau^ 

**  Fi?e  of  the  seven  persons  who  constitute  tbe  medical  &ouItj  of  Rat- 
l^ers  College,  ▼iz.^Drs.  Hosaok,  Mitohill,  Francis,  Mott,  and  Macnereo^ 
were,  previonslj  to  April  last,  the  professors  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  New-York.  Thej  tbonght  it  mceuary^  or  conoenMnJt^  or 
poUtUf  (and  it  is  not  exactly  known  which,)  to  resign  their  places  ;  but,  < 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Mitchill,  all  signified  to  the  Regents  thek  wiK> 
lingness  to  be  re-appointed,  finding,  it  is  presnmed,  that  this  tJtse  de  guerre 
did  not  answer  expectation.  The  Regents  however,  who  saw  no  difficulty 
in  filling  the  chairs,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  with  gentlemen  full  as  compe* 
tent  as  those  who  had  just  resigned,  refused  to  re-admit  any  one  of  them* 
Whereupon  they  applied  to  be  made  a  faculty  in  Columbia  College,  and 
being  refused,  they  applied  to  Union  CoU^e  for  the  same  purpose ;  still 
not  succeeding,  in  extremit  they  make  an  audible  appeal  to  Rutger^  Col- 
lege, New-Jersey,  and  are  admitted :  one  of  the  conditions  of  tbe  contract 
being,  that  Rutgers  Collie  shall  receive  the  sum  of  txn  dollabs  for  each 
and  every  eandidate  which  these  gentlemen  shall  recommend  to  tbe  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine ! 

*<  As  the  fact  of  the  late  Professors  having  applied  for  re-appointmentf» 
after  their  resig^nation,  has  been  very  boldly  denied,  I  shall  present  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  leUer,  addressed  by  Dr.  David  Hosack  to  the  Hon. 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  as  conclusive  on  this  point : 

**  *  When  we  the  late  Professors  left  the  College,  we  entered  into  aa  ob« 
ligation  to  each  other  to  combine  our  interests  and  our  labours.  I  find  to  my 
surprise,  that  Dr.  Mott  and  Dr.  Macneven  have  tecreUy  offered  tbemselvef 
to  the  Regents  as  candidates  for  their  former  places  in  the  College,  and  that 
too  tifufer  any  circumHances,  I  therefore  feel  myself  absolved  from  my 
contract  with  them,  but  I  cannot  suffer  my  old  friend  and  colleague.  Dr. 
Francis,  to  become  a  sacrifice  upon  this  occasion — if  therefore  he  can  be 
provided  for,  and  the  obstacles  to  pur  admission  removed,  I  should  certainly 
have  no  objection  to  return  to  that  institution,  but  not  otherwise,^  ^"-AmnuU 
Addrea  before  the  State  Medical  Society^  Feb.  1 827.  By  Jamxs  Mah lxt, 
M.D.  Ice. 

It  ia  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  an  expofure  of  all  tbe 
errors  and  misstatements  which  have  crept  intoDr.Tbaebtr's 
work.  Tbe  task  wonld  be  too  painful  to  us,  knowing  as  we 
do»  that  vfith  him  they  could  never  haye  ori^nated^    We  vev 
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nerate  his  age  and  respect  his  talents,  and  most  deeply  do  we 
regret  that  it  has  been  his  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  snares  of 
deceivers,  who  to  bolster  up  a  windy  repatatioo»  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  character  of  this  book,  as  well  as  that 
of  its  venerable  author. 


Abt.  IV.  Fragmeus de  M^dedne  Praiwue,  lusala  Sociit^ieM^ 
iecine  et  a  VAikinie  de  Mideam  de  Paris.  Par  F.  O.  Dovcbt, 
Doctear  en  M^decine,  6lc.  6lc.     Paris,  1828.    pp.  48. 

This  little  pamphlet  was  published  by  its  author,  who  Is  a 
resident  practitioner  in  this  city,  during  a  visit  to  Paris.  It 
relates  to  a  subject  of  great  practical  interest,  and  the  man- 
Btr  in  which  it  is  treated,  does  by  no  means  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  subject.  It  is  at  once  concise  and  perspicuous, 
and  may  serve,  we  think,  as  a  model  to  some  of  our  more  vo- 
luminous authors. 

It  comprehends  two  papers ;  the  first  on  T$ianu$,  the  se- 
cond on  BUiouB  fever.  Both  were  read  before  the  Medical 
Society  and  the  Medical  Atheneum  of  Paris,  and  both  ordered 
their  publication. 

On  the  subject  of  tetanus.  Dr.  D.  relates  three  cases  of  the 
traumatic  form  of  that  disease,  all  cured  by  cold  afiusions, 
(douches  poides),  with  the  concomitant  treatment  by  means 
of  stimulants,  tonics,  and  diaphoretics.  The  first  and  last 
case  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  the  second  was  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  Canadian  practitioner,  named  Dr. 
Amoldy,  of  Montreal.  The  introductory  remarks  are  so  re- 
plete with  correct  reasoning  and  sound  judgment,  that  we 
ftel  confident  they  will  not  fail  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
their  author,  by  being  copied  here  as  a  specimen  of  his  style 
of  writing. 

**  Whenever  a  disease  is  unknown  in  its  essence,  all  treat- 
mmts  art  necessarily  empirical,  and,  in  this  alternative,  we 
t  deny  «  deeided  prelbrence  to  that  which  has  aaoceeded 
t  li«quently  and  in  the  ahortest  time. 

^  Tbe  Mlwe^  mriwdici  is  to  imperfectly  undertlood,  not- 
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wtthitaodiiig  the  improvements  adforded  by  patboloiatical  asa* 
corny,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  being  compelled,  in  most 
cases,  to  resort  chiefly  to  empirical  treatments  in  preference 
to  means  apparently  the  most  rational.  The  reason  is  obvi* 
ous :  empiricism  is  constantly  the  result  of  observation,  whilst 
rationalism  is  often  the  offspring  of  systems ;  and  since  we  . 
have  been  taught  to  discover  with  what  readiness  the  most 
discordant  and  inconclusive  facts  are  brought  to  support  me- 
dical doctrines,  we  cannot  but  use  the  greatest  reserve  in 
adopting  the  practical  consequences  that  are  deduced  from 
them.  These  reflections  are  suggested  by  the  disease  which 
is  the  object  of  this  memoir." 

Following  thb  reasoning,  we  say  the  pathological  nature 
of  tetanus  is  not  understood,  its  treatment  is,  therefore,  empi- 
rical.  Whatever  opinion  might  be  successfully  adduced  to 
prove  the  contrary,  as  this  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  a 
thinking  mind,  we  cannot,  nevertheless,  but  felicitate  the  pro- 
fesnon  on  the  rapid  progress  that  pathological  inquiries  are 
making  at  present  in  France,  and  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain.  This  mode  of  procetdiag 
in  the  knowledge  and  treatment  of  diseases  was  discovered 
and  taught  by  Bichat,  and  although  somewhat  exaggerated 
by  M.  Broussais,  forms  the  basis  of  the  system  now  pursued 
in  France,  as  amended  and  applied  to  practice  by  the  modem 
adepts  of  the  school  of  that  celebrated  reformer. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Doucet's 
cases. 

The  first  is  that  erf*  a  farmer  of  Detroit  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  aged  37,  of  a  strong  eonstitotion.  On  the  6th  of  June 
he  wounded  his  great  toe,  but  continued  his  occupation  ;  the 
wound  cicatrised  on  the  34tb,  and  constipation,  painful  tension 
of  the  back  erf*  the  neck,  extending  along  the  spine  and  dis- 
turbed sleep,  made  their  appearance. 

On  the  36th,  emetic  tartar  is  prescribed.  The  37tb,  difli- 
cnk  motion  of  the  jaw ;  twenty  grains  of  calomel,  with  ene* 
■lata,  Md  a  moderate  dose  of  camphor  and  opinn.  3tMi, 
momb  dosed ;  fifteen  bodiets  of  cold  water  poured  from  a 
certain  height,  which  produced  syncofte*    After  reaction,  the 
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jaw  could  be  moved.  In  the  eveoiDg,  no  exacerbfltioo  ; 
eighteen  buckets  are  poured  again,  followed  with  syncope. 
During  the  night,  the  symptoms  grow  worse.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  the  dread  of  water  increases  the  spasms ;  af- 
fusion of  six  buckets ;  no  spasms  until  the  following  night. 
The  30th,  a.  m.,  affusion ;  enema  producing  one  stool ;  in  the 
evening,  refusal  of  affusions ;  tobacco  glyster,  infusion  of  cin- 
namon as  a  drink,  sixty  drops  of  laudanum.  These  means 
bring  on  no  change. 

1st  July,  A.  M.,  spasm  violent.  Fifteen  buckets,  with  relief; 
in  the  evening,  thirteen  buckets,  syncope,  followed  with  some 
perspiration,  spontaneous  stools,  motion  of  the  jaw.  For 
twelve  more  days  the  same  treatment  is  pursued,  and  a  final 
cure  takes  place.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
the  stools  and  pulse  had  been  natural. 

The  third  case  is  that  of  a  joiner  34  years  old,  of  a  robust 
constitution.  Dr.  Doucet  at  first  suspected  the  case  to  be  a 
bilious  fever,  the  symptoms  of  which  appeared  prominent ; 
but  on  the  following  day,  tetanus  was  manifest;  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  are  drawn,  which  bring  on  sjmcope.  The 
next  morning,  3d  August,  spasms  increased ;  opium  in  large 
doses  is  given  through  the  mouth  and  in  glysters.  The  4th, 
no  relief;  sixteen  buckets  of  cold  water,  followed  by  syncope, 
and  in  the  evening,  opium  as  before.  5th,  symptoms  still  in- 
creased ;  eighteen  buckets,  without  much  relief.  6th,  spasms 
renewed  several  times  during  the  night ;  eighteen  buckets  of 
cold  water,  followed  with  sensible  amelioration.  7tb,  8tb, 
«&d  9th,  symptoms  return,  but  less  violent ;  ten  buckets  every 
day,  with  the  same  concomitant  treatment.  10th,  conva- 
Wscent. 

The  concomitant  treatment  pursued  in  both  cases  con- 
sisted of  camphor  and  opium,  warm  wine,  and  aromatic  warm 
drinks.  The  afiusions  were  administered  in  the  following 
manner.  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  bathing  tub,  and  as  many 
buekeu  of  cold  water  poured  upon  his  head  as  he  can  bear ; 
after  which,  the  body  is  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  and  diapbo* 
retis  promoted  by  means  of  dry  frictions  and  the  remedies 
lUiove  mentioned. 
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It  18  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  syncope  which  follows  the 
employment  of  cold  affusions,  is  more  or  less  sndden  as  the  te-* 
tanic  spasm  is  more  or  less  violent,  whereby  the  mnscles  are 
relaxed  for  some  length  of  time.  <*  This  mode  of  subduing 
the  muscular  rigidity,"  says  the  Oazeite  de  SaiiUi  *<  appears 
in  many  cases  preferable  to  bleeding.  This  last  mentioned 
operation  weakens  all  the  systems  in  a  direct  manner,  without 
bringing  on  any  change  in  their  relative  situation.  Cold  af- 
fusions, on  the  contrary,  by  the  violent  impression  they  pro* 
dnce  on  the  whole  economy,  determine  a  favourable  change 
in  the  general  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of  locomotion,  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,  are  evidently 
the  sole  organs  affected  in  tetanus.  The  patients  submitted  to 
this  violent  operation,  says  Dr.  Doucet,  rise  from  their  syncope  ' 
in  a  state  of  feelings  totally  different  from  what  they  experi- 
enced before  its  administration,  and  it  is  only  some  Ume  after 
reaction  has  taken  place,  and  after  it  has  produced  all  its  e& 
lects,  that  tetanic  spasms  return^  until  they  are  completely 
sabdned  by  the  repetition  of  this  energetic  process." 

We  must  also  observe,  that  both  patients  were  of  a  robust 
constitudou ;  and  it  may  be  a  question  how  iar  the  powerfiil 
means  made  use  of  for  their  cure,  can  be  applied  to  others 
than  those  whose  vital  principle  possesses  a  great  degree  of 
vigour. 

Dr.  Doucet  deserves  credit  for  having  revived  a  therapeu- 
tical indication  which  has  been  long  in  disuse ;  nay,  we  cannot 
deny  him  the  originality  of  cold  affusions,  in  the  manner  he 
has  recommended  and  successfully  tried  them ;  and  if  after 
Biore  observations  and  trials,  his  process  is  found  to  succeed 
in  other  hands  as  it  did  in  his  own,  Dr.  Doucet  will  have  ren* 
dered  a  very  important  service  to  science.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
conviction  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  our  therapeutical  means 
that  prompted  the  great  Par6  to  bury  one  of  his  friends  af« 
fected  with  locked-jaw  in  a  dunghill,  thereby  rescuing  him 
from  inevitable  death. 

Before  we  drop  the  sulyect,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  sug- 
gest the  propriety  of  further  researches  into  the  real  diagno- 
sis of  tetanus ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  peruse  Dr.  Dou- 
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cct's  cases,  wiUioat  being  strack  at  tbeir  pecoUar  mildoeis, 
the  length  of  tbeir  daration,  the  inflaence  of  the  coDComitant 
treatnent,  and  the  obscurity  of  the  tramnatic  cause.  These 
reflections,  which  maj  be  Terified  bj  examining  the  sketch  we 
hare  given  of  them,  lead  ns  to  suggest  whether  a  great  many 
of  those  cases  reported  as  having  been  cnred,  some  by  cold 
water,  others  by  warn  applications,  and  other  means  which, 
however  active,  do  not  produce  effects  adequate  to  the  seve- 
rity of  tetanns,  might  not  be  considered  rather  as  belonging 
to  that  class  of  spasms  and  convulsions  so  easily  confounded 
with  tetanus.  Were  it  necessary  to  prove  our  assertion  of 
such  errors  often  taking  place  in  the  diagnoeis,  we  mig^  refer 
to  many  cases  extant ;  among  others,  to  that  related  by  Pro** 
fessor  Cbauttier,  inserted  in  the  DieHonnatrBdn  SeUncti  Mi* 
ikaleif  article  Uttmos.  ^  Professor  ChansMer,"  says  the 
writer  of  the  article,  M.  Foumier-Pescay,  '<  was  cMeA  alxmt 
^twenty  j^ars  ago,  to  a  young  man  labouring  under  obstinate 
costiveness  and  violent  pain  in  the  intestines,  after  which  teta« 
nus  had  supervened.  The  physician  ordered  a  potion  com- 
posed  of  castor  oil  and  syrup  of  peach  flowers,  wfaicb  pro- 
duced copious  stooh  and  brought  oat  a  large  worm,  and  the 
tetanus  immediately  disappeared.  Tbis  young  man  bud  re* 
ceived  a  few  days  before,  a  wound  from  a  sword,  wfatch  bad 
but  slightly  involved  the  skin,  and  had  stopped  on  one  of  the 
ribs.  Had  a  tranmoHe  eam$e  bem  suipededy  the  patient  would 
inevitably  have  perished.  Bnt  the  diagnostic  was  evident  td 
a  competent  observer,  and  it  did  not  escape  the  vigilant  eye  of 
the  illustrious  professor." 

There  are  a  number  ot  cases  on  record,  where  violent 
spasms  and  convulsions  similated  tetanus,  and  it  requires  an 
experienced  judgment  to  distinguish  them.  Those  related  by 
Dr.  Doucet,  however,  appear  to  have  been  well  marked  in* 
stances  of  tetanus,  whether  the  epithet  trammaiie  can  be  strictly 
applied  to  them  or  not ;  yet,  as  we  have  already  observed,  we 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself.  For  ourselves, 
we  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  recommending  the  process 
adopted  by  that  gentleman;  like  Dr.  D.,  At  practitioner 
must  not  be  deterred  by  the  violence  of  its  effects,  for  reac- 
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tion  will  shortly  succeed  the  consequent  syncope.  We  all 
know  how  insensible  tetanic  patients  are  to  the  action  of  the 
roost  poweriul  therapeutical  agents.  The  writer  of  thia  arti- 
cle has  read  of  a  case  wherein  a  physician  in  the  West  Indies 
administered  roore  than  three  hundred  grains  of  solid  opium 
in  less  than  three  days.  The  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal  for  1818,  contains  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  sort ;  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Painchaud  of  Que- 
bflC.  After  a  copious  evacuation  of  blood  of  nearly  four 
pouudsy  that  physician  gave  3}  of  solid  opauoi,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  calomel^  all  in  one  dose.  This  was  repeated  se- 
veral times,  and  a  cure  was  speedily  obtained. 

We  have  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Doucet's  me- 
moif  oB  bilious  fever*  His  object  a{qpears  to  have  been 
iwrely  that  of  making  the  citiaeus  of  Paris  acquainted  with 
tiie  nature  of  fevers  as  observed  in  the  western  parts  of  this 
state  and  of  Canada,  and  with  the  plan  of  treatment  adopted 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  against  those  dis- 
eme$f  which  treatment  is  known  to  be  widely  different  from 
that  of  the  French  in  similar  cases.  One  fact  is  worthy  of 
nolscep  with  respect  to  (he  bilious  fever  of  Detroit.  Dr.Dou- 
ceft,  after  having  left  Canada,  his  native  place,  resided  three 
ytmn  in  Detroit  previous  to  bis  coming  to  this  city.  During 
bis  f  tay  at  that  place,  he  observed  that  bilious  fever  regularly 
appeared  every  fell,  and  with  different  characters  every  year. 
bk  the  first  year,  it  was  complicated  with  hepatitis ;  in  the  se- 
caad.  With  pneumonitis ;  and  the  third,  with  gastritis. 

bi  his  concJusiOfiy  Dr.  Doucet  hints  at  an  object  of  prepar- 
ing a  more  detailed  and  complete  treatise  on  that  fever,  for 
which  purpoee  he  has  collected  a  great  number  of  notes  and 
cases  taken  on  <he  spot.  Such  an  undertaking  is  well  worthy 
of  bis  alteatipu,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  command  the  iiHerest 
and  hm  wishes  of  the  profession. 

54 
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Abt.  V.  1.  Tables  in  lUustratim  of  the  Theory  of  DefMie  Pro- 
pariumals.     By  William  Thomas  Bbandb,  F.R.S. 

2.  A  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy.    Part  Fh'st  of  Vol.  t. 
Bj  John  Dalton,  F.R.S.,&c.   MtDchester,  1827. 

A  THiif  octavo,  bearing  the  title  of  the  first  of  these  woriu, 
has  recently  been  published  in  London.  From  the  introduc- 
tion which  is  prefixed,  we  learn  that  the  tables  of  Prime  Equi-  ' 
valents  refer  to  hydrogen  as  unity ^  and  are  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  is  to  that  of 
oxygen,  as  1  to  16 ;  100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  being  re- 
garded as  weighing  at  mean  temperature  and  pressure,  3*118 
grains,  and  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  33*8  grains  ;  watery 
therefore,  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen,  consists  by  weight  of  1  of  hydrogen  and 
8  of  oxygen. 

The  first  of  these  tables  exhibits  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
roost  important  gases,  with  their  equivalent  weights  and  vo- 
lumes, and  is  intended  to  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  correct 
notions  of  the  relation  between  combining  ii^A(t  and  voluwus; 
and  more  especially,  to  illustrate  the  important  facts  respecting^ 
the  combinations  of  gaseous  bodies,  for  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  M.  Gay  Lussac,  who  has  shown  that  they  unite  in  very 
simple  proportions,  and  that  the  diminution  of  bulk  which 
they  often  sufier  in  combining,  is  also  an  equally  simjde  ratio. 

In  the  second  table,  the  elementary  substances  and  their 
compounds  are  arranged  nearly  in  an  alphabetical  order.  The 
authorities  upon  which  the  equivalents  of  the  former  are  given 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  annexed;  and  of  the  latter,  the 
components  are  in  most  cases  similarly  exhibited. 

It  is  wholly  nsdess  at  the  present  day  to  say  a  word  con- 
cerning the  value  of  tables  of  this  sort.  The  representation 
of  the  various  chemical  subsUnces  by  numbers,  has  intro- 
duced so  much  simplicity  into  the  various  processes  of  the 
laboratory,  that  chemisu  appear  only  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  shall  determine  them  in  the  most  accurate  manner.  New 
and  often  repeated  analysis,  the  correction  of  errors  in  former 
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ones,  and  a  general  improvement  in  analytical  investigacions, 
are  the  means  by  which  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Brande  has  availed  himself  of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  construction  of  his  tables,  and  we  should  suppose  they 
would  bear  a  reprint  in  this  country.  We  make  this  sugges- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  American  editors  of  che- 
mical bookSy  in  the  hope  that  they  will  supply  a  deficiency  no 
longer  in  the  least  degree  excusable. 


The  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Dalton  was  published 
many  years  since,  and  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  our  chemical 
readers.  Of  the  present  volume  we  find  an  interesting  notice 
in  the  sixteenth  number  of  Brewster's  Journal,  from  which  we 
shall  make  a  few  extracts. 

Mr.  Dalton,  in  the  volume  before  us,  treats  o{  compounds  of 
iioo  eUmentiy  and  he  divides  it  into  six  sections  ;  the  first  on 
oxides  ;  the  second  on  sulphurets  ;  the  tliird  on  phosphurets ; 
the  fourth  on  carburets ;  the  fifth  on  alloys ;  and  the  sixth  on 
triple  alloys.  The  volume  is  concluded  by  an  appendix,  con- 
taining corrections  of  his  former  volumes  in  consequence  of 
new  discoveries ;  and  some  remarks  on  recent  investigations 
on  heat. 

Mr.  Dalton  enumerates  six  methods  for  ascertaining  the 
proportion  in  which  oxygen  combines  with  a  metal  ;  first  by 
combustion  in  air  or  in  oxygen ;  second  by  solution  in  an 
acid,  and  subsequent  precipitation  by  an  earth  or  an  alkali ; 
third  by  precipitating  one  metal  by  another,  whereby  oxygen 
is  thus  said  to  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  tfa^other ;  fourth 
by  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  solution  by  an  acid ;  fifth  by 
transferring  a  lower  oxide  into  a  higher,  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  oxymoriate  of  lime  (bleaching  powder ;)  and  sixth, 
by  the  nitrous  gas,  evolved  during  solution  in  nitric  acid. 
The  first  fonr  methods  have  been  used  by  chemists  for  several 
years  past ;  the  two  last  Mr.  Dalton  has  added  from  his  own 
experience,  having  found  them,  as  he  says,  *'  very  useful  as- 
sistants in  various  instances."  "  The  last  method  by  nitrous 
gas,''  he  adds,  '^  has  indeed  been  proposed  before,  and  labour 
bestowed  on  it,    both    by  others  and   myself,  but  without 
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rtducing  the  results  to  anj  certainty,  till  lately ;  the  principal 
cause  of  this  want  of  success  has  arisen  firoin  misuader- 
standiog  the  nature  and  constitution  of  nitric  acid."  (page  4)* 
"  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  nitrous  gas  is  partly  or 
wholly  retained  by  the  residue  of  nitric  acid  ;  but  in  this  case 
the  oxymuriate  of  lime  may  be  applied  to  convert  the  nitrous 
gas  into  nitric  acid."  (p.  5.) 

Accordingly  this  method  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  which  enters  into  combination  with  a  metal,  is  the  one 
adopted  by  Mr.  Dalton.  But  the  method  is  objected  to  by 
the  author  of  the  notice,  as  not  likely  to  be  approved  by 
practical  chemists  ^  for  though  assuredly  it  roust  be  possible 
in  some  instances  to  ascertain  the  combining  oxygen  by  this 
method,  yet  there  is  hardly  an  instance  where  other  methods 
equally  easy  and  more  susceptible  of  accuracy,  could  not  be 
adopted.  Besides,  the  method  rests  on  a  somewhat  remote 
deduction  iVom  an  assumption  that  the  sole  product  is  a  ni- 
trate. Now  we  know  that  ammonia  results,  in  some  cases, 
from  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  its  production  oogfat 
perhaps  to  be  suspected  in  other  cases  where  it  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained. 

Under  the  section  of  the  carburets,  Mr.  Dalton's  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  steel  is  deserving  of  great  attention. 

**  From  the  above  account  of  steel,  it  is  evident  there  is  an 
essential  difierence  between  it  and  pure  iron.  That  difierence 
consists,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  in  steel  being  a 
cartmret  of  iron,  or  carbon  and  iron  united.  The  fact  of  the 
union  of  carbon  and  iron,  in  the  formation  of  steel,  does  not 
seem  to  me  satisfactorily  proved.  Mr.  Collier  asserts,  that 
iron  gains  about  l-180th  of  iu  weight  by  being  converted 
into  steel.  But  Mr.  Muchet  found,  that  though  steel  gains 
weight  upon  the  iron  when  copiously  imbedded  in  charcoal, 
yet  it  loses  weight  if  the  charcoal  is  only  1-90,  or  l-lOO  d 
the  weight  of  the  iron.  {PkU.  Mag.  Vol.  13.)  The  same 
Ingenious  gentleman  seems  to  estimate  the  carbon  in  cast  steel 
from  synthetic  experiments,  to  be  l*100th  of  its  weight. 

**  From  analytic  experiments,  however,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear reason  to  believe  that  steel  contains  so  much,  if  any 
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charcoal.  Pure  steel  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  gives 
hydrogen  gas  contaiuing  no  carbonic  acid  nor  oxide,  neither 
is  there  any  appreciable  residuum  of  any  kind  in  general. 

^^  On  considering  all  the  circumstances,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  thai  the  properties  that  distinguish  steel  from  iron  are 
rather  owing  to  a  peculiar  crystalliiatioo,  or  arrangement  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  iron,  than  to  their  combination  with 
carbon,  or  any  other  substance.  In  all  cases  where  steel  is 
formed,  the  mass  is  brought  into  a  liquid  forfti,  or  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  it,— -a  circumstance  which  allows  the  particles 
to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  crystallization.  We  see  that  great 
change  is  made  in  steel  by  the  mere  tempering  of  it,  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  loss  or  gain  of  any  substance,  but 
to  some  modification  of  the  internal  arrangement  of  its  par- 
ticles. Why  then  may  not  its  differences  from  iron  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  cause  f '     pp.  2 1 6 — 2 1 8. 

Concerning  the  aUoys,  Mr.  Dalton  advances  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  chemical  compounds.  One  striking  instance  of 
a  true  chemical  compound  occurs  in  the  alloy  called  specu- 
Ian  metal*  This  alloy  is  formed  out  of  tin  and  copper.  The 
smallest  deviation  from  the  true  proportions,  it  is  well  known^ 
will  spoil  the  alloy  as  a  reflector.  These  proportions  were, 
by  laborious  experiment,  ascertained  by  Mudge  to  be  32  of 
copper  to  14^  of  tin.  Now  dividing  each  of  these  quantities 
by  2,  we  get  16  of  copper  =  4  atoms,  according  to  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  7*25  of  tin  =s  i  atom.  This,  be  it  observed, 
is  the  result  of  experiments  made  forty  years  ago,  when  atomic 
weighu  had  as  yet  been  unheard  of. 

But  though  we  agree  with  Mr.  Dalton  in  considering  many 
alloys  as  chemical  compounds,  we  by  no  means  would  take 
for  granted,  that  all  alloys  are  compounds.  Thus  an  alloy  of 
silver  and  steel  was  formed  by  Mess.  Stodart  and  Faraday, 
by  melting  these  two  metals  together.  When  this  alloy  was 
forged  mto  a  bar,  and  then  dissected  by  means  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  silver  was  discovered,  not  in  combination 
with  the  steel,  but  disseminated  in  threads  throughout  the 
mass.  These  threads  of  silver  may  give  toughness  to  the 
mass, just  as  hair  imparts  strength  to  common  mortar;  but 
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the  silver  is  as  distinctly  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture  as 
hair  is  in  common  mortar.  In  like  manner  small  qnantities 
of  other  metals  or  alloys  are  often  added,  for  the  purpose,  as 
it  strikes  us,  of  imparting  mechanical  properties,  by  mix- 
tore  rather  than  by  coidbination.  But  besides  combined  and 
mixed  alloys,  we  should  regard  it  quite  possible,  that  some  al- 
loys in  the  solid  state,  are  in  factyrcnren  soluiiont.  Mercury, 
there  is  no  doubt,  is  capable  of  holding  some  amalgams  in 
solution  ^  and  (fll  experiment  shall  contradict  the  supposition, 
we  shall  regard  it  as  conceivable  and  probable,  that  some 
melted  masses  of  metal  will  prove  to  be  solutions  of  one  me- 
tal or  alloy  in  another  metal  or  alloy ;  and  that  the  solid 
masses  derived  from  such  liquids  are  congealed  solutions. 

The  concluding  remarks  of  the  notice  cannot  fail  to  inte- 
■  rest  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Mr.  Dalton. 

*'  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  take  leave  of  it,  re- 
commending it  to  the  attention  of  our  chemical  readers.  The 
work  is  one  which  will  not  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  che- 
mistry ;  but  it  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  all  who  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  science,  and  who  make  its  doc- 
trines a  subject  of  habitual  reflection.  Of  almost  any  other 
chemist  than  Mr.  Dalton,  we  would  have  complained  of  the 
ignorance  in  which,  it  is  evident,  he  has  kept  himself  of  the 
researches  of  other  chemists.  But  we  cannot  speak  in  the 
language  of  complaint  of  Mr.  Dalton,  known  to  the  world  as 
a  very  apostle  of  science — leaving  all  worldly  advantage  be- 
hind to  follow  it,  and  proceeding  on  cheerfully,  without  scrip, 
or  purse,  or  stafl*.  We  know  not  how  to  express  the  feelings 
with  which  we  glance  over  the  last  three  pages  of  this  volume, 
containing  a  list  of  the  scientific  papers  which  Mr.  Dalton  has 
published  during  a  period  of  thirty-five  years.  One  disco- 
very of  his  gives  a  glory  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  na- 
tion, independent  of  other  discoveries  which  alone  would 
rank  him  high  as  a  philosopher.  And  for  whose  good  f  We 
cannot  look  to  this  list  without  believing  that  Mr.  Dalton  is 
more  likely  to  have  lost  money  than  to  have  gained  by  all  bis 
^qbiications.     In  other  countries,  less  happily  constituted  go- 
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vernments  than  our  owo  would  not  have  hesitated  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  such  a  man  the  means  of  prosecuting,  with  in- 
dependence, those  discoveries  which  in  all  after  ages  were  to 
render  his  native  land  illustrious  among  civiliied  nations. 
Almost  the  only  means  of  piofil  held  out  to  scientific  men  in 
this  country  is  lecturing, — ^n  occu  ation  not  always  adapted 
to  individuals^,  who  are  yet  well  qualified  for  the  prosecution 
of  scientific  research.  Assuredly  it  does  become  the  scieii- 
tificjournaUst  to  complain  loudly,  that  even  this  precarious 
eticouragement  to  science  is  about  to  be  taken  away  j  for  a 
system  has  begun  of  publishing  lectures,  taken  for  ibis  pur- 
pose by  professional  reporters^  who,  by  attending  the  same 
course  twice,  may  copy  a  lecturer^s  manuscript  as  accurately 
as  if  it  were  before  them  ;  and  the  law  has,  in  due  solemnity^ 
pronounced  that  this  description  of  robbers,  who  prey  upon 
the  vitals  of  science,  are  not  to  be  molested  in  iheir  lawful 
calling  in  this  free  country.  We  have  no  fears  for  the  pro- 
gress of  science  ;  but,  looking  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  their 
rights  in  this  country^  and  to  the  mouifieent  patronage  which 
is  extended  to  scientific  men  in  other  countries,  we  have  fears 
for  the  share  of  glory  that  will  fall  to  Britain.  Amidst  these 
complaints,  however,  it  would  be  unjust  in  us  to  forget  that  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Dalton,  the  neglect  upon  which  we  animad* 
vert  was  alleviated  by  his  being  presented,  through  the  hands 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  witli  a  royal  medal,  when  his  own 
genius  had  established  a  fame  which  envy  could  no  longer 
larnishp  and  to  which  royalty  could  add  no  lustre," 
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Art.I.  An  Eulogium  on  the  late  Wsioht  Post,  M.D.  By  J.  Avovs- 
TiKB  SxiTB,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Delivered  in  the  Chapel 
of  Columbia  College,  at  the  request  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
the  City  and  County  of  New- York,  on  Wednesday  Oct.  8,  1828. 

It  has  not  often  happened,  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Medical  Society,  that  surviving  friendship  has  been 
called  upon  to  commemorate  departed  worth,  that  wai 
modest,  qniet,  and  nnobtmsive.  For  in  every  age  and  ifl 
every  country,  the  exalted  in  rank  and  the  daring  in  action, 
have  excluiiveiy  claimed  and  received,  whether  living  or 
dead,  the  admiration  and  applanse  of  their  fellow-mortals. 
At  particular  times  indeed,  and  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, some  exceptions  to  the  absolnte  universality  of 
this  remark  may  have  occurred.  Thus,  during  that  most 
wonderful  era  of  Grecian  history,  which  is  destined,  I  appre- 
hend, to  stand  for  ever  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  oar  race, 
philosophy  and  philosophers  enjoyed  a  distinction  which  in 
no  time  to  come  can  they  again  command.  And  at  later 
periods,  men  who  were  willing  to  shed,  or  who  did  actually 
shed  their  blood  for  the  faith  which  they  professed,  obtained 
from  their  adherents  the  applauses  which  they  so  justly  me- 
rited. But  it  was  from  their  own  immediate  followers  alone 
that  these  martyrs  derived  their  honours ;  the  mass  of  man- 
kind still  reserving  their  piaudiu  for  kings,  statesmen,  and  above 
all,  warriors.*    Why  these  last  should  enjoy  this  pre-eminence 


*  Time,  boweyer,  does  speedy  justice  to  those  who  have  nothing  but 
political  emiocDce  to  distioguisb  them  ;  the  fame  of  such  persons  beiog  as 
eTanescent  as  it  is  undesenred.  With  the  really  great  among  writers, 
pbikMophers,  and  patrioU,  the  case  is  rerersed— the  lapse  of  agsi  but 
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would  form  a  curious,  and  as  far  as  my  reading  extends,  an  un- 
touched subject  of  philosophical  inquiry.  But  this  is  not  the  oc- 
casion for  entering  into  such  disquisitions.  The  fact  is  all  that 
at  present  concerns  us,  and  that  I  conceive  to  be  as  unques- 
tionable as  the  sentiment  on  which  it  is  founded  is  illusory,  in 
the  extravagance  at  least  to  which  it  is  apt  to  be  carried. 
That  a  just  and  frequently  a  very  high  reward  should  be  ex- 
tended to  a  successful  military  leader,  is  right  and  proper^ 
but  that  a  iake  and  most  mischievous  importance  has  been 
attached  to  feats  in  arms,  is,  I  think,  demonstrable.  Let  us 
hope  4hen,  that  this  delusion,  like  so  many  others,  will  pass 
away,  and  that  men  will  learn  at  length  to  appreciate  as 
they  should  do,  those  more  humble  pursuits  by  which  good 
is  conferred  without  the  pomp  of  state,  and  above  all,  wittuHit 
the  miseries  of  war.  Among  these  pursuits  medicine  musft 
ever  bold  a  high  rank,  and  in  that  profession  few  persons  in 
our  country  have  filled  so  large  a  space  as  the  lute  Dr. 
Wright  Post.  For  twenty-seven  years  be  was  the  kadiiig 
fMractitioner  in  ibis  city ;  and  the  Ustory  and  character  of  a 
man  who  could  for  so  long  a  period  maintain  such  a  statioQ, 
cannot  be,  and  as  we  shall  soon  see,  it  noKlevotd  af  inlBrest, 
lianicularly  lo  those  who  move  in  Ae  path  which  be  ao  sac^ 
oeaafiiUy  trad.  I  oust  preniiet  however,  that  of  Dr.  Poat'f 
early  years  my  information  is  exceedingly  scant,  as  I  have 
been  unable  to  procure  many  particulars  of  this  portion  af 
his  life.  The  few  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  caUect» 
I  will  now  detail.* 

Dr.  Post  was  bom,  I  understand,  near  Hempstead,  Loi!ig- 
Island,  aboat  the  year  1766,  and  was  sent  to  a  ne^^bbonring 

bxiffataniiig  tbdr  nipotatioii.  The  nooiber  of  these  immortals  to  he  sore 
is  hat  maU ;  mere  rank*  howerer,  will  not  confer  a  seat  amoDg  them ;  the 
names  of  emperors,  kc.  thoug^h  chronicled,  ooly  slamhering:  in  oar  hooks. 
SacGfltsfal  leaders  of  armies  tee  better,  I  acknowledge,  thoogh  even  AkoL" 
axd«  Mst  |ieU  the  {Mdm  ie  Arislatla,  aad  the  Dtfke«f  IfaribMvii^ 
altogether  in  the  shade  compared  with  Newton  and  Locke. 

*  As  sooo  as  I  determined  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Medical 
Society  by  delivering  this  Enlogioro,  I  took  measures  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary tests.  Circumstances  beyond  my  control  foiled  my  ellbrts,  and  hence 
fhe  meageraess  <n  my  nsirad^e*  ^^ 
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school.  What  progrett  he  made  in  his  studies  1  do  not  knoff, 
bat  in  178S  he  was  a  student  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Richard 
Bayley,  a  gentleman  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married. 
In  17899  at  the  early  age  of  23  years,  he  was  a  lecturer  oo 
anatomy.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  surgery 
in  Columbia  College,  and  immediately  went  to  London  to  im- 
prove  himself  in  bis  profession.  On  his  return,  be  was  made 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  same  institution.  He  then  took 
a  second  trip  to  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an 
anatomical  musei)m,  and  brought  back  the  one  now  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  at  that  time  undoubt- 
edly, and  perhaps  still,  the  first  on  the  continent.  His  lec- 
tures on  anatomy  were  delivered  in  Columbia  College  until 
the  medical  department  of  that  institution  was  merged  in  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  year  1813.  In 
this  last  establishment  be  continued  his  labours,  which  were 
alike  crediuble  to  himself  and  useful  to  others,  until  1836, 
when  he  resigned  bis  anatomical  chair,  and  the  presidency  of 
the  College.  To  this  latter  office  he  had  been  appointed  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Bard,  1821. 

The  health  of  Dr.  Post  was  always  feeble.  In  1815,  he 
was  obliged  to  cross  the  Atlantic  for  its  improvement,  and  so 
much  benefit  did  be  derive  from  the  voyage,  that  he  was  ena- 
bled on  his  return  to  resume  his  professional  duties.  With 
these  he  was  occupied  until  the  close  of  the  last  winter,  when 
indisposition  confined  him  to  his  house.  Hectic  fever  super- 
vened, and  on  the  14th  day  of  June  he  was  released  from  his 
cares. 

It  should  have  been  stated,  diatia  the  year  1792  Dr.  Post 
was  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  New-York  Hospi- 
tal. This  situation  he  filled  with  reputation  to  himself  and 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  others  until  1821,  when  no  longer 
able  to  discharge  the  active  duties  of  the  place,  he  resigned 
it,  but  continued  a  consulting  surgeon  of  the  institution  until 
his  death. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  circumstances  which 
marked  the  life  of  Dr.  Post.  Not  numerous,  nor  to  superfi- 
cial observers  important,  these  circumstances  may,  nevertheless, 
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«fibrd  matter  for  useful  reflection  to  two  classes  of  persons. 
First,  to  those  wbo  are  fond  of  philosophising  upon  the  more 
general  events  of  this  sublunary  world.  And  secondly, 
to  those  who,  although  more  indiflerent  to  remoter  specala- 
tions,  are  still  anxious  to  draw  lessons  of  practical  instruction 
from  the  eiample  of  those  wbo  attain  what  all  do  seek — wealth, 
rank,  and  reputation.  To  the  former,  I  shall  offer  some  re- 
marks connected  with  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  two 
idore  important  branches  of  the  healing  art ;  with  the  latter, 
I^will  examine  the  character  of  Dr.  Post  in  reference  more 
particularly  to  the  great  success  which  attended  his  profes- 
sional career. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Dr.  Post  was  one  of  the  sur- 
geons to  the  hospital.  In  that  capacity,  he  tied  with  success 
in  the  year  1813,  the  external  iliac  artery.  In  1817  he  was 
equally  fortunate  with  the  subclavian.  This  operation  was 
then  unparalleled  in  surgery ;  but  since  that  time,  such  has 
been  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  our  profession,  that 
arteries  still  deeper  seated  have  been  reached.  And  I  take 
occasion  to  mention,  and  I  do  it  with  pleasure  as  a  just  com- 
pliment to  our  city  and  our  country,  that  a  surgeon  of  New- 
Ydrk,  Dr.  Mott,  is  without  a  rival  in  aneurisroal  diseases.  In 
one  instance  he  passed  a  ligature  around  the  inominata,  and 
in  another,  he  secured  the  common  iliac — a  feat  as  yet  une- 
qualled in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  latter  oc- 
casion the  event  was  favourable.  A  similar  result,  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  attended  the  operations  of  Dr.  Post ;  so  that 
we  can  now  see  why  it  is,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  prove,  that 
the  mean  average  duration  of  human  life  is  extended.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to  our  day,  patients  like  these 
would  have  been  abandoned  to  their  fate ;  but  thanks  to  the 
geflkis  of  Hunter,  and  the  intrepidity  and  dexterity  of  modem 
surgeons,  the  span  of  existence  under  such  circumstances  is 
now  prolonged,  and  death,  for  a  season  is  robbed  of  his  vic- 
tims. 

If  such  be  the  improvement  in  one  great  department  of  the 
healing  art,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  to  the  other,  and 
the  question  immediately  presents  itself,  has  an  equally  beneficial 
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change  taken  place  in  that  also  ?  Is  the  curaitive  powei  of 
medicme  as  nrach  eitended  as  that  of  surgery  ?  The  reply, 
1  fear,  mast  be  in  the  negative ;  and  if  so,  we  cannot  bat  ask 
oarseWes,  how  has  this  happened  ?  Why  bare  not  the  phy- 
sicians kept  pace  with  the  surgeons  in  meliora^g  the  condi- 
tion of  man  ?  In  solving  this  mquiry ,  it  is  but  fair  to  ohsorve 
in  the  first  phce,  that  the  task  of  the  surgeon  is  compara- 
tively eagr.  Of  the  maladies  which  he  has  to  treat,  by  iar 
the  larger  portion  comes  under  the  cogmsance  of  his  senses  ; 
bis  eye  and  his  finger  are  most  efficient  aids ;  whereas  the  me- 
dical prescriber  is,  to  a  great  extent,  deprived  of  these  £scl* 
lities,  and  must  rely  upon  inferences  rather  than  perceptions. 
In  the  next  place,  surgical  complaints  are  much  more  oni- 
fimn  than  diseases  strictly  medical.  In  the  former,  there  is 
Uttle  scope  for  the  operation  of  those  perturbing  causes  to 
which  I  have  elsewhere*  alluded,  and  which  ia  the  latter,  are 
perpetnlly  modifying  results  in  a  manner  which  to  us  is  alto- 
gether inscrutable.  Hence  the  experience  of  one  surgeon  is 
a  much  surer  guide  to  his  brethren,  and  may  be  much  more 
implicitly  relied  upon  than  the  observations  of  a  physician^ 
supposing  both  to  be  equally  desirous  of  stating  the  truth  ; 
and  what  is  more  uncommon,  supposing  the  perceptive  powers 
of  both  to  be  equally  unperverted  by  preconceived  opinions 
and  hypothetical  notions. 

But  after  making  all  these  allowances,  it  must  still  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  medicine  has  been  less  successfiilly  cultivated 
than  surgery,  and  the  question  of  course  recurs,  whence  this 
relative  inferiority  ?  I  say  rdaiive  inforwrity^  because  I  ac^ 
knowledge  that  the  improvement  in  medicine  has  not  been 
small,  though  far  less  than  in  surgery  ;  whence  then  the  dif- 
ierence  ?  It  has  arisen,  I  conceive,  in  this — the  surgeons  with 
a  plainer  path  before  them,  have  not  disdained  the  line  and 
plummetof  sound  philosophy ;  in  other  words,  *^  They  have 
experimented  with  caution  and  observed  with  care,  and  from 
facts  thus  ascertained,  have  deduced  the  conclusions  which  they 
warranted."    Take  the  very  disease,  aneurism,  of  which  we 

*  Vide  pa^  172  of  thit  Folume. 
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have  been  speaking  as  an  example*    Mr.  Honter  having  pro- 
bably observed,  that  the  main  artery  of  a  limb  is  sometimes 
obliterated  spontaneously  and  sometimes  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent, and  yet  the  member  did  not  perish  for  want  of  a  dot 
supply  of  blood,  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  tying  such 
vessels  when  affecUd  with  tmeurism.     The  event  was  favour- 
able, and  from  that  point  surgeons  have  proceeded  until  they 
have  attained  the  splendid  results  already  mentioped*    And 
how  have  the  physicians  acted  ?  Why  with  a  prq;K>sterousaes8 
almost  inconceivable,  they  have  entirely  reversed  this  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  surgeons.     Because  their  footing  was  unstable, 
they  have  been  heedless ;  because  it  was  dark  and  uncertain, 
theyjiave  been  rash  and  confident ;  and  because  their  steps  were 
beset  on  all  sides  with  responsibilities  the  most  awful,  they  have 
bnt  dashed  on  the  more  recklessly,  plunging  without  chart  or 
compass  into  oceans  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  and  pinsu- 
ing  phantoms  which  have  forever  risen  and  forever  Aided  upon 
their  eager  and  deluded  sight.     But  enough  of  these  follies. 
Relief  is  at  hand.     The  march  of  common  sense  is  manifest ; 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  dominion  of  philoso- 
phy and  right-reason  will  be  as  absolute  in  medicine,  as  it  has 
already  become  in  ail  the  other  departments  of  human  know^ 
ledge. 

The  progress  of  surgery  then  has  never  been  retarded  by 
physiological  systems,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  or  the 
happy  process  of  advancing  yrom  that  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing, to  that  of  which  we  likewise  know  nothing.  This 
mode  of  progression,  I  may  remark,  must  necessarily  be 
adopted  by  all  those  who  are  determined  to  explain  every 
thing  in  the  animal  economy.  For  there  are  many  parta  of 
the  human  system  whose  uses  or  modus  operandi  are  at  pre- 
sent altogether  unknown,  and  there  is  a  yet  greater  number  of 
phenomena  of  which  the  causes  are  involved  in  equal  obscu- 
rity. These  obstacles,  so  long  as  they  subsist,  are  of  course 
insuperable  to  every  one  who  thinks  an  observance  of  the 
rules  of  philosophising  of  any  importance  in  the  discovery  of 
truth.  Not  so  our  theorists  however.  To  them  this  state  of 
double  ignorance  has  proved  the  most  convenient  thing  ima- 
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ginable.  It  has  enabled  iheMf  after  their  manner,  to  find  em" 
ploywuntfor  every  discoverable  organ  j  and  to  furnish  a  solution 
for  every  conceivable  diffietilty.  The  means  by  which  these 
ends  are  accomplished,  are  two-fold.  The  first  consists  in 
assuming  the  facts  from  which  the  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn, 
and  then  from  the  conclusion  establishing  the  facts,  which  like 
all  arguments  in  a  circle,  proves  any  thing  or  nothing  accord- 
ing to  the  acnteness  and  disposition  of  the  reader.* 

The  second  plan  consists  in  the  use  of  the  argumentum  ad 
ignorantiam.  It  is  thus  applied.  Suppose  inquiry  be  made 
of  one  of  these  theorising  gentlemen,  what  purpose  does  any 
particular  portionr  of  the  terra  incognita  of  our  bodies  sub- 
serve f  He  answers,  such  and  such  are  its  uses  or  modes  of 
action,  according  to  the  peculiar  notions,  whatsoever  they  may 
be,  which  he  has  to  support.  Very  well,  the  querist  rejoins, 
all  this  is  very  well,  provided  you  can  prove  it.  Prove  it ! 
exclaims  the  man  of  notions.  Prove  it !  fVhy  if  such  be  not 
the  use  of  the  part  in  question^  pray  what  is  its  use  9  If  00  the 
other  hand,  the  cause  of  some  phenomenon  be  required  with 
regard  to  which  he  is  Just  as  wise  as  he  was  on  the  former  oc-  . 
casion,  be  refers  it  with  the  greatest  complacency  and  confi- 
dence to  some  viscusy  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  known. 
Most  commonly  the  nervous  system  is  selected  on  account  of 
its  extent,  importance,  and  our  profound  ignorance  of  the 
'  manner  in  which  its  functions  are  performed.  But  whatever 
part  may  be  chosen,  the  same  argument,  wiutatis  mutandis,  is 
bad  recourse  to— if  such  be  not  the  cause,  use,  &c.  pray  what 
is  it  f  And  such  is  the  reasoning  upon  which  haman  life  and 
human  comfort  have  been  made  to  depend  ! 

But  from  all  such  follies  Dr.  Post  was  entirely  exempt. 
His  coolf  and  clear  head  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by  <<  words 


*  Could  erery  penon  who  undertakes  to  pot  forth  new  notions  in  medi- 
cine, be  required  to  prore  his  premises  before  he  proceeded  a  step  farther, 
what  an  infinity  of  discredit  to  the  profession,  and  mischief  to  the  public 
would  be  sared  ! 

f  To  ordinary  obterrera,  Dr.  PottH  moral  temperament  bore  the  same 
stamp  with  hb  inteUectnal  powers.    Bat  however  cold  in  appearance,  be 
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without  knowledge."  Untraioed,  indeed,  in  the  schools,  he 
had  that  sound  sense  which  no  training  can  giTC,  and  which 
renders  such  training,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  alone  con- 
cerned, in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.  And  this  brings  me 
to  the  second  head  of  my  discourse — the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  Dr.  Post--a  character  little  apt  to  be  appreciated  as  it 
merits  by  the  world  at  large.  For  in  this  age  of  noise,  bus- 
tle, show  and  glitter,  something  striking  is  always  required, 
and  if  there  be  nothing  to  daizle,  many  infer  there  is  Bothmg 
to  admire.  Accordingly,  it  has  been  more  than  once  observed 
to  me,  that  Dr.  Post  was  not  an  extraordinary  man — nothing 
uncommon.  No  f  How  did  it  happen  then,  that  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  he  was  a  lecturer  on  anatomy ;  that  for  nearly 
thirty  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  this  city, 
and  now  that  he  is  gone,  not  only  is  there  no  one  prepared  to 
succeed  him,  but  we  cannot  even  designate  the  person  who  is 
ultimately  to  fill  his  high  and  lucrative  station  f  Why  do  not 
some  of  those  who  consider  Dr.  Post  as  so  very  common  a 
personage,  step  into  the  place  which  he  has  vacated  f  The 
iDducements  are  ample.  Honour  and  emolument  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-cititens  on 
the  other,  await  the  successful  aspirant.  Yet  he  appears  not. 
Will  it  be  said,  that  these  things  come  by  chance — that  Dr. 
Dr.  Post  was  lucky.  Let  no  man  thus  solace  his  vanity. 
Every  one  may  rest  assured,  that  events  are  no  more  fortui- 
tous in  the  moral  than  they  are  in  the  material  world,  and  that 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  every  efiect  has  its  appointed  and 
apportioned  cause.  To  great  permanent  success  then,  though 
other  things  be  requisite,  corresponding  abilities  are  indispen- 
sable.   I  B9Ly  pennanent  success,  because  I  acknowledge  that 


had  a  fand  of  feeling,  not  lying  upon  the  lurfaoe  indeed,  tbongk  wbea 
tonohed,  of  the  wannest  character.  This  featnre  I  had  suspected  from 
some  incidents  which  I  had  myself  witnessed,  and  my  conjecture  was  oon- 
finned  by  a  gentleman  whose  opportunities  of  knowing  Dr.  Post  intimately 
were  more  ample  dian  mine.  That  gentleman  remarked  to  me,  that  in  the 
otanber  of  death,  mider  oircnmstanoei  of  nirasaal  and  deep  distress,  he 
had  seen  Dr.  Post  cry  like  m  child. 
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by  puff  aad  parade,  by  soDndiog  bit  own  praise  and  by  htring 
others  to  ^'  swell  the  note,"  a  man  may  acquire  a  certain  kind 
of  notoriety.  This  is  particnlarly  easy  in  medicine,  from  the 
acknowledged  incompetency  of  the  public  to  judge  of  medi- 
cal  oen.  But  this  mashroom-fame  never  lasts.  In  the  end 
justice  is  sure  to  be  done,  and  mankind,  though  imposed  upon 
for  a  time,  finally  reduce  the  vain  pretender'  to  that  obscu- 
rity from  which  he  so  improperly  and  frequently  so  surrepti- 
tiously emerged.  Now  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Dr. 
Post  in  other  respects,  here  all  will  concur.  All  will  concede 
that  no  man  ever  existed  who  bud  less  recourse  to  fictitious 
or  nefiu*iotts  aids  to  bring  himself  into  notice.  No  newspa- 
per paragraphs  announced  his  cases  or  his  cores.  No  baw- 
ling sycophanU  proclaimed  the  wonders  which  he  wrought,  to 
raise  a  reputation  on  which  they  might  subsequently  batten. 
Precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  fact.  Every  thing 
connected  with  Dr.  Post  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive,  perhaps 
rwliringy  and  his  success,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  result  of 
wry  difieveot  caMes* 

I  kave  abaady  ilated  that  he  was  for  Ojsarly  thirty  years  at 
the  iMad  af  the  prafeaeion  'm  this  city.  Now  to  acqoira  and 
aMintaia  that  atation,  two  things  are  necessary— 4he  confideiioe 
of  the  pMic^  and  the  goad  opinion  of  the  faculty.  To  ob- 
tain 4be  <Mrmer,  mere  abilfty  wiM,  in  a  great  degree  suffice  ; 
hat  to  atoure  the  latter,  something  fcrther  is  required,  virtae 
mmt  be  aaperadded,  a  flaw  ia  the  heart  being  here  as  fatal  as 
a  defect  in  the  bead.  For  so  extremely  delicate  is  the  nature 
«f  the  intercourse  which  takes  place  between  medical  men  aad 
their  patients,  and  so  easily  and  with  such  apparent  securi^ 
aad  advantage  can  propriety  to  thit  respect  be  violated,  tbirt 
a  man  if  unrestrained  by  strong  moral  principle,  infallibly 
does  wrong.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  his  offence  is  de- 
tected ;  the  ofiender  is  Aea  opposed  by  his  brethren,  and  if 
be  persist,  he  is  finally  scouted  from  their  ranks.  But  so 
unlimited  was  the  confidence  of,  I  believe,  every  practitioner 
in  the  city  in  the  honesty  of  Dr.  Post,  that  no  patient  could 
beaioffe  aaxious  to  receive  the  benefit  of  bis  advice  than  die 
attending  physician  was  ready  to   meet  him  in  coflsakation. 
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Does  not  this  at  once  explain  what  to  some  appeared  so 
marvellous,  the  success  of  Dr.  Post  ?  Where  is  the  niys- 
s^ry  now  ?  The  public  appreciated  Ills  talents,  ai^d  the 
profession  relied  on  his  virtues.  And  what  renders  Dr.Post'g 
character  in  this  respect  the  more  praiseworthy,  is  tbis^ 
thut  while  perfectly  correct  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  re- 
buke and  to  punish  any  medical  man  who  should  infringe, 
with  regard  to  him,  those  rules  of  good  conduct  and  gentility 
which  should  regulate  medical  intercourse.  Were  the  plan 
adopted  by  Dr.  Post  generally  pursued,  of  arraigning,  ej^po* 
sing,  and  denouncing  at  the  tribunal  of  the  profession,  offen- 
ders of  this  description,  there  would,  I  am  sure,  be  more  har- 
mony in  the  profession ;  since  fear  would  then  constrain  those 
whom  principle  could  not  govern.  I  may  observe,  that  the 
anecdote  on  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  fou^dec^  I  had 
from  Dr.  Post  when  on  a  visit  to  thig  city  in  the  jteipr  181d. 
His  narrative  impressed  me  forcibly  with  regard  ta  the  energy 
apd  decision  of  his  character — qualities  not  oftep  .called  forth 
in  a  man  so  cool,  correct,  and  dignified  as  himself. 

While  on  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  cannot  avoid  (he  grati- 
fication of  mentioning  the  good  understanding  which  always 
subsisted  betwectn  Dr.  Post  and  myself.  At  first  in  opposi- 
tion, then  joint  professors,  and  lastly,  independent  friends  j 
no  hostile  feelings  were  at  any  time  manifested  with  regard  tp 
each  ether,  nor  did  any,  I  am  persuaded,  ever  exist.  And 
now,  by  a  train  of  circumstances  the  most  singular  and  mi- 
expected,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  hold  up,  however  feebly, 
to  the  just  admiration  of  his  fellow-citizens,  the  only  man  wit}i 
whom,  in  th^  whole  conrse  of  my  life,  I  have  come  into  any 
sort  of  collision,  whose  talents  and  whose  station  could  for 
a  moment  induce  me  at  least  to  consider  him  as  a  rival.  Thb 
may  savour  of  pride.  If  so,  I  hope  it  is  of  honest  pride ; 
and  the  sentiment,  if  a  compliment  to  the  living,  I  liave  ref^on 
to  believe  was  esteemed  no  reflection  by  the  dead.* 

*  Speakiogr  of  Dr.  Post  to  a  most  esteemed  friend  when  op  my  way  to 
the  south  in  1814, 1  expressed  what  I  bare  stated  in  the  text  Cirenili- 
stences  have  caused  me  to  think  that  the  remark  .reached  the  ears  of  Or. 
PosLaadthatit  wasDotdisagreeaUetohim.  ^    ...  ,til^ 
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I  have  thus,  Mr.  President  and  Grentlemen  of  the  Society, 
brought  to  a  close  my  remarks  upon  the  life  and  character  of 
Dr.  Post.  From  the  account  which  I  have  given,  two  useful 
lessons  may,  I  think,  be  deduced.  First,  that  Fortune  is  not 
so  capricious  in  her  favours  as  many  imagine  ;  and  secondly, 
to  secure  those  favonrs,  in  other  words,  to  attain  the  success 
of  Dr.  Post,  we  must  first  acquire  his  skill  and  tact,  and, 
what  is  perhaps  more  difficult,  certainly  more  rare,  we  must 
practice  these  qualities  with  his  steadiness  and  virtue. 

Before  I  conclude,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  observe,  that  our 
profession  is  sometimes  charged  with  want  of  attention  to  re- 
ligions duties.  How  far  this  remark  is  well  founded,  I  need 
not  inquire.  It  certainly  did  not  apply  to  Dr.  Post,  who 
I  am  assured,  bowed  to  the  fatal  mandate  in  that  frame  of 
mind  which  Y>ecomes  beings  so  frail  and  imperfect  as  ourselves. 

Such  then  was  Dr.  Post  as  a  man,  a  physician,  and  a  chris- 
tian ;  and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  at  the  final  adjustment, 
may  we  all  be  gathered  where  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  be 
will  be  garnered. 


P.S.  Some  gentlemen,  whose  opinions  the  author  highly 
respects,have  represented  to  him,  that  the  phraseology  which  he 
has  permitted  himself  to  employ,  with  regard  to  medical  theo- 
rists, to  whom  alone  his  observations  apply,  is  too  strong. 
This  may  be  so.  But  the  author  has  so  often  seen  and  so 
keenly  felt  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  propagation  of  un- 
founded and  hypothetical  notions  in  medicine,  thas  he  has 
perhaps  unconsciously  acquired  a  morbid  sensibility  on  the 
IQbject.  Truth  however,  and  particularly  general  truth,  when 
promulgated  with  good  motives,  and  with  a  just  hope  of  pro- 
ducing good  results,  cannot  surely  be  condemned,  even  tfiough 
it  be  couched  in  language  somewhat  warm.  Does  the  author 
then  expect,  he  has  been  asked,  that  <<  good  results''  will  en- 
sue from  what  he  has  done  f  To  this  inquirjr  the  author  has 
TtpUed,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  is  abroad  in  medicine 
M  well  as  in  every  other  department  of  human  knowledge, 
and  indeed  in  every  other  avocation  in  which  mankind  is 
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engaged,  and  that  he  flatters  himself  he  may  accelerate  a  car- 
reDt  which  already  sets,  however  feebly,  in  favour  of  sound  me- 
dical principles.  For  the  rest,  the  author  is  well  aware  that 
to  attempt,  nay,  to  aid  a  reformation,  no  matter  what  the  sub« 
jeet  to  be  reformed,  is  90  certain  to  excite  displeasure,  that 
the  task  will  never  be  attempted  by  him  whose  love  of  pre- 
sent applause  is  stronger  than  his  sense  of  duty. 

With  these  remarks  the  author  takes  his  leave  of  medical 
theorists,  adding,  however,  that  his  friends  have  suggested 
to  him,  that  he  himself  from  his  propensity  to  generalize,  is 
obnoxious  to  his  own  censures.  If  such  be  the  fact,  the  au- 
thor only  adds  one  to  the  long  list 'of  those  whose  precepts 
haire  been  better  than  their  example,  and  he  sincerely  hopes 
that  his  brethren  of  the  profession  will  profit  by  what  is  right, 
while,  more  fortunate  than  himself,  they  eschew  what  is 
wrong. 

One  further  remark  and  the  author  will  conclude.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  statements  contained  in  his  address 
are  essentially  correct,  because  in  that  particular  he  has  not 
heard  them  seriously  impugned.  His  alleged  fault  is  alto- 
gether difierent,  and  consists  not  in  stating  propositions  which 
are  erroneous,  but  in  making  acknowledgments,  which  houh- 
ever  well  founded^  are  deemed  derogatory  to  the  professum. 
Upon  this  point  a  solitary  observation  shall  suffice.  Such  is 
the  reliance  of  the  author  upon  the  value  of  medicine  as  a 
means  of  alleviating  many  of  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,'' 
and  such  is  his  opinion  of  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  many  of 
those  who  practise  the  profession,  that  he  is  at  all  times  willing 
the  profession  itself,  and  these  its  practitioners,  should  stand 
revealed  before  the  public,  in  the  full  confidence  of  their 
strength,  assuming  nothing  which  is  false,  concealing  nothing 
which  is  true ;  and  let  him  whose  sensitiveness  has  been  ruf- 
fled, proclaim  his  higher  and  juster  views. 

Pamm  Plagb,  14th  October,  1828. 
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AmT.  ir.  Notice  oftkelaUWusLiAU  Handy,  M.D.  of  New-Torkr 

Died  in  thU  city,  September  22,  1828,  William  Handy, 
aged  62  years.  He  was  born  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
Sept.  21,  1766.  After  the  usual  preparatory  study,  under 
the  late  Dr.  Isaac  Senter  of  that  place,  he  went  to  Europe  in 
the  autumn  of  1785.  He  attended  the  different  courses  of 
lectures  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  for  the  three  suc- 
ceeding sessions,  and  graduated  as  M.D.  in  June  1786,  when 
be  de&nded  an  inaugural  dissertation,  ''  De  Foetus  humani 
nutrimene."  After  the  completion  of  his  collegiate  studies, 
he  passed  over  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  embarked  from 
Copenliagen  in  Denmark  for  India,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
native  place  until  the  year  1790.  In  1791  he  began  the  prac- 
tice of  physic  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed the  reiident  physician  of  that  city.  This  office  he 
held  until  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1 794.  On  that  occasion 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  his  atten- 
tion became  therefore  directed  to  other  objects,  which  inter- 
fered with  the  immediate  duties  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
Being  thus  engaged,  he  made  a  second  voyage  to  India,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  a  farm  at  Grotton,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  New-London,  Connecticut.  In  1807  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  physic,  which  he  pursued  for  several  years  afterwards 
in  this  city.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governors  of 
the  New-York  Hospital,  physician  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
continued  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  this  station,  in  this 
aad  the  succeeding  year,  until  ill  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign the  office.  It  was  his  custom,  during  this  period,  to  re- 
cord the  most  interesting  cases  that  occurred  in  that  institu- 
tion ;  and  had  his  connection  with  it  continued,  it  was  his 
intention  to  have  pursued  this  object  with  the  same  fidelity  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  began  it.  His  conduct  here  claimed 
the  decided  approbation  of  the  Governors  of  this  charity ; 
and  it  may  with  great  truth  be  averred,  that  through  the  whole 
period  of  his  medical  career,  both  at  Charleston  and  New- 
Torfc,  Ids  deponment  to  his  professional  brethren  and  to  the 
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sick  entrusted  to  his  care,  was  such  as  to  cammaoA  uoWtrial 
respect.  His  judgment  was  clear  and  discfiminating— 4iis 
duties  were  fulfilled  with  conscientious  rectitude.  An  exact 
period  of  sixty-two  jrears  intervened  between  bis  birth  and 
bis  death,  and  more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
period  of  his  graduation.  For  some  time  previous  to  his 
dissolution,  his  health  had  been  greatly  impaired,  and  he 
was  perfectly  resigned  to  his  fate.  Among  bis  collegiate  asso- 
ciates, are  now  to  be  reckoned  some  of  the  most  venerated 
members  of  the  medical  profiassion.  W.  H. 
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AM ATOm  AKH  PHT8IOLOOT. 

JlnJMomiqf^J^imJkihod  qf  Emimknng,  and  ff  Premting  Smb- 
j03iifor  Di$i$tlion>  Bj  Sir  O.  S.  MAcmtsoB,  Bart.,  F.R.8S.  L.  aad  E., 
to.  In  m  Letlor  to  Dr.  CmnriiON.— 8ir,...Altboiqfh  still  engaged  in  at* 
lendiDg  to  ezperiments  connacted  in  some  degree  with  tbe  tafajeot  of  tUs 
commaQioatioB,  ^e  retolti  of  which  may  be  beneiloiel  to  myself,  ••  weD  as 
to  the  pabho,  tibe  preserration  of  dead  bodies  for  disseotioa  has  beoome  a 
matter  of  so  great  importanee,  that  I  feel  I  should  do  wrong  were  1 10  with* 
bold  any  longer  from  the  medioal  world  saoh  remits  as  I  hare  already  ob* 
tained.  As  tibe  disoorery  of  a  new  method  of  embalmiog  prompted  me  to 
attempt  disooyering  means  to  preserre  bodies  ia  a  state  fit  for  the  dissects 
iag-room,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  it  irst ;  for,  though  it  is  needless  to 
detail  an  the  steps  by  which  I  ad?aBced  to  what  is  in  eflect  eomediogly 
simple,  stin  It  is  proper  to  exhibit  tbe  pvboiale  OB  which  I  eperaled.      j 
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The  objeot  I  WM  origioftUj  id  March  of  was  a  sabstance  which  had  a 
■troof  attraction  for  moistura,  but  no  corroaire  ijualitiea.  From  preriooB 
obtenratiott  I  conceived  that  moliuH9  would  answer  my  purpose.  On  try- 
in;  ill  effect  on  muscle,  I  was  soon  made  aware  that  this  article  was  likely 
to  becooM  DK>re  yaluable  than  it  has  hitherto  been,  and  that  it  mi^t  be 
apflHed  to  something  loore  digiiified  than  the  manufacture  of  ^nger*bread. 
A  mass  of  lUsh  imiBflned  in  it  was  in  a  few  d  lys  deprived  of  all  its  juices, 
and  tiie  fibres  became  rig^.  It  was  reduced  into  a  state  resembling  pern- 
micao.  Daring  the  process  an  acid  was  produced,  resembling  the  pyro- 
ligneous  in  some  degree,  and  most  probably  a  modification  of  the  acetic 
This  was  made  sensible  by  the  taste  of  the  flesh.  After  I  had  made  many 
trials,  a  ittdical  friend  in  Edinburgh  immersed  a  band  and  part  of  an  arm 
which  be  bad  amputated,  in  thick  molasses  ;  and  after  a  few  weeks  it  was 
converted  into  moAt  perfect  mummy,  surpassing  any  Egyptian  specimen  I 
have  ever  seen.  On  being  removed  from  the  molasses  muscle  becomes 
drier ;  and  I  have  specimens  in  my  possession  that  I  consider  as  sufficient 
proofs  that  bodies,  after  being  immersed  in  molasses  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time,  washed  and  exposed  to  gentle  heat,  and  then  wrapt  in  cerecloth  or 
oiled  silk,  may  remain  unchanged  for  any  length  of  time.  The  power  of 
molasses  is  awsh,  that  I  feel  assured  that  disembowelling  is  not  necessary, 
(ualesa  in  cases  of  dropsy,)  injection  by  the  oesophagus,  trachea,  and  rec- 
tum, and  the  introduction  of  a  portion  into  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  ca- 
l'UiiS>  being  probably  sufficient  to  preserve  every  part  Nor  should  1  con- 
ceive it  necessary  to  remove  the  brain ;  it  will  be  raffloient  to  give  access 
to  the  molaases  by  one  or  two  openings-  The  molasses  should  be  thick, 
that  is,  as  free  from  water  as  possible,  its  fluidity  being  preserved.  It  acta 
in  two  ways,  by  its  absorbent,  and  by  its  antiseptic  qualities.  » In  all  cases 
in  which  k  is  desired  to  send  bodies  for  interment  from  a  distance,  or  to 
prevent  unpleasant  effluvia,  the  application  of  tlus  sabstance  will  be  found 
equally,  and  I  believe  more  efiecttre  than  the  expensive  meant  hi^rto 
employed. 

Having  observed  the  complete  check  given  to  putrefaction  by  molasses, 
I  became  anxious  to  apply  it  in  such  a  waiy  as  to  preserve  subjects  for  dis- 
seelkm.  Is  ttt  uadihited  state  it  was  unfit ;  and  on  dUoting  it  moderately 
wiHi  water,  I  found  that  with  nrasde  a  fermentation  was  produced,  not  a 
very  active  one,  but  sefllcieot  for  the  production  of  so  nrach  of  the  pecu- 
liar acid  as  seemed  likely  to  endanger  the  vascular  and  nervous  structures, 
and  even  the  muscular  fibre.  Proceeding  to  dilute  more  and  more,  I  at 
last  found  that  by  doing  so  the  tendency  to  fermentation  was  diminished, 
M  not  prevented  to  such  a  degree  as  I  wished.  I  likewise  found  that  it 
was  important  to  exclude  the  air;  but  in  attempting  to  do  so  there  was 
risk,  if  gas  were  extricated,  of  the  vessels  giving  way.  After  many  trials 
I  was  induced  Id  edd  salt  to  the  solution  of  molaiiia ;  and  the  result  of  a 
trial  of  four  monthi^  duration  makes  me  — ngwir^  in  the  hope  tiiat  my  ob- 
ject is  attiioed.  But  from  the  great  soaicity  of  subjects,  I  have  bad  no 
oppeitonilgr  of  Slaking  tbee^perm^ilm  IJiare^qperatedonlyon 
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beef  and  muttoo.  Such,  bowerer,  are  tbe  revilts,  Umt  I  bare  no  benta« 
tkm  in  tecomtnending  the  following  method  of  preparing  snbjeots  lor  being 
carried  to  a  dittance,  or  for  preserving  such  as  may  come  directly  to  the 
dissecting-room,  and  are  not  immediately  wanted. 

Tbe  subject  being  placed  in  a  cask,  let  it  be  filled  with  liquor  made  of 
one  measure  of  molasses,  one  of  salt,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  of  water.  Tbe 
head  of  the  cask  may  be  put  on,  having  two  small  holes  in  it»  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  liquor  may  be  poured  in  by  one  of  the  holes,  whHe  any 
air  in  the  cask  escapes  by  the  other,  and  then  both  may  be  plugged  up  and 
the  cask  forwarded  to  its  destination.  I  hare  little  doubt,  if  the  cask  be 
perfectly  tight,  of  subjects  coming  in  a  good  state  from  the  West  Indies  or 
tbe  coast  of  Africa.  But  abundance  may  probably  be  got  without  going 
quite  so  far.  The  specimens  I  have  examined  at  the  end  of  four  months^ 
and  which  ha?e  undergone  no  unfarourable  change*  are  in  a  stone  Tessel 
closed  by  two  folds  of  bladder ;  and  I  expect  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  will  be  found  unaltered.  No  apparent  fermentation  has  taken  place, 
and  no  formation  of  mould  or  scum,  as  when  the  liquor  and  flesh  are  left 
exposed  to  the  air.  Tbe  parts  are  quite  soft  and  entire.  I  have  informed 
Dr.  Turner  of  the  means  to  obtain  the  peculiar  acid  for  examination. 

One  Ihing  has  encouraged  me  above  all  others  to  proceed ; .  and  that  is 
the  idea,  that,  when  a  subject  has  been  impregnated  with  the  liquor,  tho 
poison  which  proves  fatal  when  an  accidental  scratch  is  given  by  the  scal- 
pel will  be  destroyed.  This  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  experiment  on 
some  animaL  The  gpreat  distance  of  my  residence  from  any  medical  school 
has  retarded  my  progress.  But  I  now  commit  the  farther  pitisecution  of 
the  matter  to  those  for  whose  benefit  I  have  hitherto  been  experimenting, 
intending  to  confbe  myself  to  another  application  of  molasses,  also  likely 
to  be  attended  with  benefit.  The  time  has  been  when  anything  coming 
finom  a  scientific  amateur  would  be  held  in  contempt ;  but  I  fear  nothing 
of  tbe  kind  in  these  days,  when  anatomy  and  physiology  are  reckoned 
branches  of  liberal  education.  I  may,  therefore,  further  express  a  hope, 
that  ere  kmg,  by  the  use  of  the  above  liquor,  dissecting-rooms  will  be  en- 
tirely freed  from  all  disagreeable  ttnells,  and  the  air  of  hospitals  rendered 
salubrious.  The  latter  by  means  of  some  of  the  liquor  or  diluled  molasses 
alone  being  poured  into  aU  utensils  for  receiving  ejeda^  tbe  effluvia  finm 
which  propagate  disease,  as  well  as  retard  the  recovery  of  patients.  Nor 
is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  trials  will  be  made  of  tbe  adnunistra- 
tion  of  molasses  internally,  and  of  its  effects  applied  extemaBy. 

The  specimen  of  mummy  referred  to  above  is  in  the  possession  of  my 
friend  Dr.  A.  Combe.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Cbifl,  6<^  JUay  18t8.  6.  &  Macxbhzie. 

JVbte  by  Dr,  GMflifon.— I  have  communicated  this  leOer  for  insertion 
in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  at  Sir  6.  S.  Mackenzie'k 
request.  I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  the  preferred  band  in  Dr.  Combers 
possewion,  and  can  bear  witness  to  iu  complete  momificataon.    It  was 
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maiU  ktt  Aafvst,  mod  no  paint  wb&ierer  have  been  takan  to  esdnde  tW 
iofluaooa  of  the  oaoMt  whioh  proflMHe  potrefiMstioe ;  yet  it  k  boC  la  the 
•lifhteatdifraedeoayed.    ftd  BCay — Edm.  Md.  md.  8mr.  JmtnmL 


CMlnfeeticnfor  Anatomical  Pryorofton.— -If  a  mtztore  of  Tamitb  and 
reiTDilioQ  hai  a  sfnall  qaantity  of  water  mixed  with  it,  it  toon  sett  and  he* 
comet  bard.  Thtt  aflbrdt  an  excellent  competition  for  anatomical  injec- 
tion, beings  very  beautifol  and  Tery  penetratinf ,  (to  much  to,  that  it  fire- 
qaently  retamt  by  the  ?eint,)  and  reqnirinf  no  heat  to  be  applied  to  the 
tobject  The  writer  of  thit  article  freqnently  had,  in  the  ooorte  of  hit 
medical  edncation,  the  office  of  preparing  thit  injection,  of  which  be  hat, 
howerer,  oofortonately  forgot  the  proportiont,  and  the  particular  nature 
of  the  Tarnish.  It  wat,  he  thinkt,  a  tpirit  ramith ;  the  water  wat  not 
mixed  until  the  instant  the  injection  wat  wanted,  when  it  wat  well  worked 
up  with  the  syringe,  and  immediately  thrown  in ;  in  the  course  of  a  nigfal 
it  would  hare  set  beautifully.  This  particular  kind  of  injection  wat  in- 
Tented  by  an  American  anatomist  of  the  name  of  Ramsay,  and  presenred 
as  a  Taluable  secret  by  him  for  the  exclusire  use  of  his  own  dissecting- 
room.  The  proportions,  ftc.  of  the  ingredients  will  soon  be  attained  by  a 
few  experiments.— BfOfuieV  Quar.  JoumaL 


On  the  JHethamtm  qf  the  Act  ^  Fomiiing.  By  Mjlmmball  Hixjb, 
M.D.,  F.R.8.E.,  kC'  jfeo— Two  opiniobs  baTe  diTided  i^ysido^tt  re- 
•pecting  the  nature  of  the  act  of  Tomitini:.  It  was  ori^nally  and  loog 
thon^bt  that  this  act  consisted  simply  in  a  sudden  and  forcible  contractioQ 
of  the  itomach  ittelf.^  Afterwardt  Bayle,  and  Chirac,  and  more  recently 
M.  Majendie,  contidered  that  the  ttomaoh  it  inactiTe^  and  «Taouated  by 
being  tubjected  to  pretture  by  the  timvltnneont  centractieD  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  mutclet. 

Itappeart  to  me  that  neither  of  theteopinioQt  it  correct.  M.  filajendie 
dittinctly  pi^Tet  by  actual  obterration,  and  by  the  tnbttitrntion  of  a  blad- 
der in  the  place  of  the  ttomaoh,  that  the  oontraotion  of  thit  migan  U  not 
utoaUy  to^yierTient  or  neoettary  to  the  act  of  Tomitiof .  I  refer  to  the 
ioterestiDg  paperf  of  that  eminent  phytiolqgitt  for  the  more  full  elncidatioB 
of  this  first  question.  I  proceed  to  state  tnch  obterratioot  at  appear  to 
me  to  cootroTert  the  tecond,  and  to  establish  that  Tiew  of  thit  iobjeot 
which  I  haTO  myself  been  led  to  adopt 

It  is  obrioos  that,  if  Tomiting  were  eflected  by  a  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm, it  mutt  be  attended  by  inapitation.  If  thit  were  the  case,  the 
fluidt  ejected  from  the  ttomach  would  be  drawn  into  the  larynx,  andinduce 
great  irritation,  OTontt  which  are  not  obterTcd.   Thete  OTontt  are,  indeed, 


Sochi  wat  the  opinioMftbe  great  Hatter. 
Mteoirett]rleVoaittteawnt,pflrM.Bf^ie*die.    jIBuit,  lBf5. 
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«ffaotiiaily  prevented  by  ao  accurate  closure  of  the  larjux,  a  fact  obsenred 
to  an  actual  ozperiroent  by  M.  Majeodie,  who  makes  the  following  obser- 
vation :«>*'  Dans  le  vomifsement,  au  Enoment  oCi  les  matidres  vomiea  tra- 
▼ersent  la  pharynx,  la  glotte  se  ferine  tr^-exactement.*^  It  is  astonishing 
that  this  observation  did  not  lead  its  acute  author  to  see  that  under  such 
oircnmstanoes,  a  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  unless  the  thorax  followed 
prtcMy  pari  poiiUf  was  impossible. 

Complete  vomiting  has  been  observed,  too,  in  cases  in  which  the  stomach 
bad  entirely  passed  through  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  thorax,  and 
in  which  it  could  not,  consequently,  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  that  mus- 
cle.t  In  some  experiments,  vomiting  was  observed  also  to  take  place, 
although  the  diaphragm  had  been  paralysed  by  a  division  of  the  phrenic 
nerves,  or  its  influence  subtracted  by  a  division  of  its  anterior  attich- 
meats.t 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  still  further  confirmed  by  facts,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  state,  which  prove  that  the  act  of  vomiting  is  an  effort,  not  of 
inspiration,  but  of  expiration.  This  is  obvious  enough,  indeed,  on  a  mere 
observation  of  the  state  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  during  vomiting.  The 
larynx  is  evidently  abruptly  and  forcibly  closed,  the  thorax  drawn  down- 
wards, and  the  abdomen  infvards. 

Such,  indeed,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  act  of  vo- 
miting, in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
noen  are  subjected  to  the  sudden  and  almost  spasmodic  contraction  of  all 
the  muscles  of  expiration,  the  larynx  being  closed  so  that  no  air  can  escape 
from  the  chest,  and  the  two  cavities  being  made  one  by  the  floating  or  inert 
condition  of  the  diaphragm.  The  mere  mechanism  of  the  act  of  vomiting 
cyffen  little,  therefore,  from  that  of  coughing,  by  which,  indeed,  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  are  frequently  expelled :  the  larynx  in  the  former  is, 
however,  permanently, — in  the  latter,  only  momentarily  closed ;  and  there 
is,  doubtless,  a  diflerent  condition  of  the  cardiac  orifice  ,and  of  the  oeso* 
pkagns. 

It  appeared  to  me  from  these  views  of  this  subject,  that  if  an  opening 
were  made  into  the  trachea,  or  through  the  parietes  of  the  thorax,  the 
etSori  of  expiration  constituting  the  act  of  vomiting,  would  issue  in  expel- 
ling the  air  through  these  orifices  respectively,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
stomach  woold  be  prevented ;  and  I  determined  to  submit  the  fiust  to  the 
test  of  experiment  I  took  a  little  dog,  made  an  ample  opening  into  the 
windpipe,  and  gave  a  few  grains  of  the  sub-sulphate  of  mercury.    Tb^^ 


*  M^moire  sur  l*Usage  de  l^piglotte  dans  la  Deglutition,  p.  3,  note. 

f  Such  a  case  is  mentioned  by  Wepfer.  A  similar  one  vras  also  recently 
witnessed  by  Dr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hunt  The  whole  of  the  stomach  was 
found  in  the  thorax,  having  passed  through  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm. 
There  was  repeated  vomiting  of  a  substance  resembling  coffM-groonds. 

t  (Euvres  de  Car.  Legallois.    A  Paris,  18S4,  torn.  ii.  p.  104» 
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uumftl  tooD  bacauM  tick.  The  fint  effMti  to  ▼mnit  iodooad  a  Covoiblaaai* 
pokioo  of  air  throii|;fa  tba  orifioa  in  the  traohaa.  Thaaa  affiMrttaoonba- 
came  wwj  wkHi&oI^  howerer,  and  tha  stooBacb  at  length  yieldad  a  part  of  ila 
contaoto.  It  was^perfectly  erideot  that  the  Tiolent  oootractiona  of  tha  ab- 
^V— *«'»•'  rantclet  pre«ed  upon  the  ritcera  of  the  abdomen  lo  aa  to  caiiy  tha 
diaphragm  opwaidt  to  iti  fnllett  extent,  and  that  at  this  moment  Toouting 
was  effected.  The  act  of  expiration  iras  so  forcible,  that  a  lightect  candle 
placed  near  the  tracheal  orifice  iras  sereral  times  extingosihed.  lo  a  se- 
cond experiment,  a  free  opening  was  made  into  the  thorax  between  the 
sixth  and  serenth  ribs  of  the  right  side.  The  lung  collapsed  partially  oolj. 
Daring  the  first  effinrts  to  ?omit,  air  was  forcibly  expelled  throvgh  this  ori- 
fioe,  the  long  was  brought  almost  into  contact  with  it,  the  stomach  was  net 
eradiated.  But  as  the  efibfts  to  Tomit  became  extreme,  a  portion  of  lung 
wasdrifen  through  the  thoracic  opening  with  violence  and  a  sort  of  explo- 
sion, and  at  the  same  instant  the  stomach  yielded  its  contents.  Theae  ez- 
ptrimenti  appear  to  admit  only  of  one  explanation,  of  one  conclusion,-^ 
that  the  act  of  Tomiting  is  a  forcible  expiratory  eA>rt,  the  larynx  baiD|^ 
firmly  closed,  and  the  diaphragm  perfectly  inert 

It  must  be  regarded  as  singular  that  M.  Bourdon,  by  whom  the  action  of 
the  expiratory  muscles,  in  their  various  *^  efforts,''  has  been  so  well  in?as- 
tigated,*^  should  have  adopted  other  views  of  the  act  of  vomiting. 

It  is.  not  intended  to  state  that  the  act  of  vomiting  is  simply  such  as  I 
have  described.  There  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  show  that  the 
essopbagus  is  not  without  its  share  of  influence  in  this  act,  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  cardiac  orifice  must  be  freely  opened ;  for  mere  pressure  upon  the 
viscera  of  the  abdomen  will  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  evacuate  the 
contents  of  the  stomach.  To  effect  this  open  state  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
it  is  probably  necessary  that  the  diaphragm  should,  indeed,  be  in  a  relaxed 
rather  than  in  a  contracted  state. 

'  A  singfular  and  interesting  fact  was  noticed  by  M.  Majendie,  of  which 
be  baa  not  given  any  explanation.  During  the  state  of  nausea  which  pre- 
ceded the  act  of  vomiting,  in  some  of  his  experiments,  air  was  drawn 
into  the  stomach.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  efiect  was  produced  in 
the  following  manner:  the  larynx  being  closed  preparatorily  to  the  act  of 
vomiting,  an  attempt  at  inspiration  is  made  before  the  effint  of  expiration. 
In  this  attempt,  air  is  drawn  into  the  ossophagus,  the  larynx  being  imper- 
vious, and  it  is  afterwards  probably  propelled  along  that  canal  into  the  sto- 
mach itself.  It  is  not  improbable  too,  that  in  some  instances  of  vomiting, 
in  which  tha  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  was  subtracted,!  a  tiniilar 
efibrt  of  inspiration  has  drawn  substances  from  the  stomach  into  the  cbso- 


*  Recherohes  sur  le  M6chanisme  de  la  Respiration,  &C.    Par  Isid 
Bourdon.    A  Paris,  1820. 
t  (Euvres  de  Legallois,  tom.  ii.  p.  105. 
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|)liagfQ8,  which  has  eventually  expelled  them  by  an  inrerted  action.  Nei- 
ther of  these  phenomena  coQld  result  from  any  action  of  the  diaphra^, 
and  much  Icm  from  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  But  it  is  easy, 
by  closing  the  larynx  and  attempting  to  inspire,  to  draw  air  into  the  oeso- 
phagos.  A  similar  act,  if  very  forcible,  might  draw  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  through  the  cardiac  orifice. 

Such  then  appears  to  be  the  nature  of  the  act  of  vomiting.  How  differ- 
ent <s  this  act  from  one  in  which  the  diaphragm  does,  indeed,  contract  sud- 
denly, under  similar  circumstances  of  closure  of  the  larynx,  viz.  singultus : 
the  action  of  the  diaphragm  being  an  effort  of  inspiration,  air  is  apt  to  be 
drawn  into  the  oesophagus  with  considerable  noise ;  and  there  is  occasion- 
sdly  pain,  not  only  about  the  insertions  of  the  diaphragm,  but  about  the 
closed  larynx.— Brofid^V  Quarterly  Journal. 


MORBID  ANATOMY. 
Lutance  of  OhlUeraHon  of  the  Aorta  oppotile  the  Fourth  Dorsal  Fisr- 
Ubra.  By  Professor  Meckel.— A  peasant,  aged  35  years,  previously  in 
good  health,  robust,  and  well  made,  was  all  at  once,  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, seized  with  a  sense  of  g^eat  debility,  while  carrying  a  sack  of  grain 
Co  market  He  was  carried  to  the  hospital  immediately.  The  symptoms 
of  syncope  and  vertigo  were  dissipated  in  a  few  hours ;  to  which  succeeded 
gastric  irritability,  pain  in  the  chest,  total  loss  of  appetite,  bilious  vomiting, 
the  pulse  remaining  little  altered.  By  the  6tb  day,  the  patient  appeared 
to  be  completely  cured— ^ot  up  and  was  walking  about,  but  suddenly  fell 
down  dead. 

DUtection.  On  opening  the  thorax,  the  pericardium  was  observed  to 
be  filled  with  black  blood,  occasioned  by  rupture  of  the  right  auricle,  which 
was  softened  in  its  structure.  The  aorta  asceodens  was  found  to  be  too 
much  dilated  for  injection  from  that  point— and,  therefore,  ligatures  were- 
thrown  on  the  left  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  while  the  tube  wi»  fixed 
in  the  arteria  innomioata.  The  injection  was  considered  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful, and  as  the  subject  had  been  designed  for  a  demonstration,  it  was^ 
thrown  aside.  On  opening  the  abdomen  afterwards,  the  vessels  were  seen 
injected,  as  were  those  of  the  k>wer  extremities  down  to  the  feet.  The 
examination  being  prosecuted,  they  found  the  aorta  immediately  below  the 
arterial  ligament,  reduced  to  the  size  of  a  crow-quill,  while  a  beautiful  net- 
work of  vessels  were  seen  between  the  trunks,  going  off  from  the  arch  of 
the  lorla,  and  the  intercostals  of  the  aorta  descendens.  The  said  intercot* 
tals  were  very  much  enlarged,  and  had  produced  grooves  in  the  riba.  From 
this  cirounstanoe  it  was  inferred,  that  the  obliteration  of  the  aorta  was  an 
affection  of  long  standing,  and  could  not  possibly  have  dated  from  the  late 
attack  of  syncope,  six  days  previously.  The  man  must,  therefore,  have 
not  only  survived  the  cause  of  the  obliteration,  whatever  it  was,  but  lived 
in  good  health  for  many  years  afterwards.  On  inquiry,  all  that  could  be 
learnt  was,  that  this  man  had  been  very  oftea  ill  in  his  youth;  but  aftli^* 
wavdihad  grown  up  strong  and  muscular.  Digitized  by  VjUU^Ic 
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Mr.Syme*i  Case. — When  oo  the  subject  of  obliteratioo  of  arteries,  we  ntf 
here  notice  a  case  reeentlj  poblisbed  by  Mr.Symes.  Ao  anhealtbj  maD^afed 
68^  bad  been  seized  with  morti6catioD  in  the  left  leg,  withoot  any  apperaat 
canse,  and  where  nothing  but  amputation  appeared  to  present  an^  chance 
of  success.  The  limb  was  removed  aboTe  the  knee,  and  on  examinatioD, 
the  popliteal  artery  was  found  firmly  obstructed  by  a  dense  white  coagu- 
Inni,  like  that  lining  old  aneurisms,  and  this  obstruction  continued  all  the 
way  to  its  dirision  into  the  peroneal  and  tibial  arteries,  which  were  also 
obstructed  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half  from  their  origin,  beycxid 
which  point  they  were  healthy.  The  obstructed  yessel  seemed  also  to  be 
somewhat  contracted,  particularly  about  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  portion, 
where  its  coats  were  thickened.  The  ?ein  was  much  thickened,  so  as  to 
resemble  an  artery,  but  not  obstructed.  The  man  did  well  for  some  days, 
and  half  the  stump  was  healed.  But  the  breathing  became  oppressed,  and 
he  died.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  so  soft  and  flabby,  that  the 
fingers  could  be  easily  pushed  through  its  substance.  The  rigkl  internal 
iliac  artery  was  firmly  obstructed  fiom  its  origin,  as  were  the  right  and 
left  interaal  iliac  ?eins.  Mr.  Syme^  opinion  of  the  case  is,  that  it  was  one 
of  acute  inflammation  of  the  arteries,  similar  to  the  one  recorded  by  Mr. 
Hodgioo.— .^eci.  Chir,  Review. 


Open  Foramen  Ovale  in  the  Adult — A  young  roan,  aged  18  years,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hardwicke  Hospital,  on  the  6th  Feb.  1827.  as  a  ferer 
patient,  showing  thoracic  inflammation,  with  cough,  difficult  breathing,  and 
Uoody  expectoration.  By  depletion  he  was  rendered  conralescent  by  the 
14th,  but  on  premature  exposure  to  cold,  he  was  seized  with  acute  rheu- 
matism, which  became  ultimately  translated  to  the  chest,  especially  to  the 
heart,  where  great  distress  was  felt.  The  more  acute  symptoms  were 
allayed  by  actif  e  depletion ;  but  on  the  27th  Feb.  we  find  the  patient  with 
pain  in  the  region,  severe  cough  with  croupy  sound— copious  muco-pum- 
lent  expectoration— great  difficulty  of  breathiog.  He  now  stated  that  he 
had  been  subject  for  some  years  to  pain  in  the  left  side,  especially  after 
running,  or  any  active  exertion.  The  pulse  was  rapid  and  irregular- 
countenance  pale — feet  oedematous.  *^  The  stethoscope  indicated  acute 
bronchitis,  with  hypertrophy,  and  disordered  action  of  the  heart,  the  mo- 
tions of  that  organ  being  tumultuous  and  irregular.^  He  lingered  till  the 
10th  of  March,  when  he  expired. 

Die§ecHon,  <'  The  thoracic  cavity  was  examined  on  the  lith.  On 
opening  it  the  longs  did  not  collapse,  but  the  external  appearance  of  this 
organ  was  healthy ;  the  parenchymatous  tissue  exhibited  some  portioos 
red,  congested,  and  evidently  inflamed ;  the  bronchia  vascular,  and  filled 
with  a  muco-purulent  efiusion. 

**  Pericardium  contained  about  two  ounces  alhd  a  half  of  fluid,  in  which 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ooagnlable  lymph  was  seen ;  inner  sur£M:«  oi 
this  membrane  not  inflamed,  but  that  portion  of  it  which  is  lefleotedorer 
tiie  heart  showed  marks  of  inflammatioii  in  several  ptee^  j^  ^^\9l5^fe 
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were  mnoh  enlarge,  ezhibitiDg  oonndermble  hypertrophy ;  the  aemihnar 
aortic  ralTes  showed  recent  fleshy  or  eau^/Unoer  excrescences  attached  to 
all  of  them.  Both  the  yestricles  irere  quite  filled  with  a  dense,  w  ft*  oo- 
aguluDi,  firmly  attached  to  their  parietes.  The  commeacemeot  of  the 
aorta  appeared  unusnally  narrow,  in  proportion  to  the  heart  and  to  the  snb- 
j^eot ;  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery  g7*eatly  enlarged.  The  auricles  of  the 
heart  were  also  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilatation :  but  the  circum- 
stances which  attracted  attention  most,  was,  that  the  foramen  orale  was 
open ;  but  the  manner  of  this  opening  must  be  more  fully  described.  The 
Mptum  between  the  auricles  exhibited  an  oral  depression,  or  attenuated 
space  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  guarded  only  by  a  thin 
membrane ;  but  at  one  side  it  was  evidently  penrious  and  open,  with  a  . 
rounded  and  thickened  edge.  This  membrane  acted  like  a  curtain  or 
valre ;  when  viewed  or  pressed  from  the  left  auricle  it  was  closed,  the  cur- 
tain or  membrane  pressing  close,  and  overlapping  the  opening ;  viewed 
from  the  right  auricular  cavity,  or  touched  with  a  probe,  it  opened  and  al- 
lowed a  free  passage,  fully  as  large  as  a  gooseys  quill,  compressed  so  as  to 
exhibit  an  elongated  or  oval  section.  The  blow- pipe  exhibited  the  same 
difference  of  a  closed  or  open  space,  as  it  was  used  from  the  left  or  right 
side  of  the  auricular  septum.** 

Dr.  Crampton  enters  into  a  long  train  of  reflections  on  the  consequences 
which  must  have  resulted  from  this  valvular  opening  between  the  two  auri- 
cles of  the  hearty  including  the  ^*  dark  unrenovated  blood,** — the  "  tumult 
and  distress  felt  in  the  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  &c.**  But  we  see  no 
evidence  of  this  unrenovated  blood,  before  the  last  fatal  illness — nor  even 
then ;  and  as  to  the  tumult  and  distress  about  the  heart,  we  attribute  them 
to  the- inflammation  resulting  from  metastasis  of  acute  rheumatism.  Dr. 
Crampton  tells  us  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  above,  there  is  only  a  part  of  the 
renous  blood  sent  through  the  lung^  for  renovation,  a  portion  going  through 
the  preternatural  opening  into  the  left  auricle,  "  from  whence  it  is  pre- 
vented from  returning  by  pressing  back  against,  and  closing  the  valvular 
curtain  already  described.**  We  are  much  surprised  at  this  reasoning. 
Does  Dr.  Crampton  remember,  that  the  two  auricles  act  at  the  same  in- 
Hant,  and  not  in  succession  ?  If  the  right  auricle,  indeed,  acted  while  the 
iefi  was  passive,  some  blood  might  go  through  the  valvular  opening  into 
the  UUter — and  if  the  left  acted  subsequently,  while  the  right  was^tassive, 
the  valve  might  still  prevent  the  return.  But  there  is  no  such  thing.  The 
two  auricles  act  at  the  same  instant,  and  both  sides  of  the  septum  auriculo- 
rum  are  equally  pressed,  so  that  even  when  there  is  a  wide  and  patent 
opening,  there  b  rery  little  intermixture  of  blood,  where  the  heart  other- 
wise preserves  its  relative  proportions  and  capacities.  It  is  where  the 
strength  of  the  one  auricle  predominates  over  that  of  the  other,  or  where 
any  obstniotion  to  the  natural  issue  of  blood  from  an  auricle  takes  place, 
that  the  foramen  ovale  produces  the  admixture  in  question.  Thus,  sup- 
posing there  was  a  contractioo  of  the  opening  between  the  left  auricle  and 
▼entricle,  luch  obstnctioii  migfat  evme  some  blood  to  pass  throujgh  the 
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foramen  onle,  if  it  remaiDed  open.  But  in  a  nmdml  and  bealthj  condi- 
tion of  the  cbamben,  we  maintain,  that  snch  opening  wonld  produce  little 
inoonTeBience,  under  ordinary  states  of  the  oircnlation.  Snch  appears  to 
ba?e  been  the  case  in  the  above  instance.  There  was  no  symptoms  ol 
bine  disease— «kt  least  Dr.  Crampton  has  recorded  none.  This  explanation 
acconnta  for  the  ooenrrence  of  opon  foramen  orale,  in  people  who  bad 
efinced  no  appearance  of  blue  disease  during  life.  In  a  poalcript  to  this 
paper,  Dr.  C.  appears  to  recognise  the  principle  which  we  have  stated— 
for  after  mentioning  a  patient,  aged  34,  who  died  in  the  hospital,  and  whose 
foramen  ovale  was  found  open,  he  says,  the  valve  as  in  the  other  case,  over- 
lapped and  protected  the  aperture,  so  that  no  blood  was  likely  to  psuN,  tn^ 
lui  the  contracting  power  of  one  tide  qf  the  heaH  preoaUed  over  UuU  (fAie 
oiher.  This  is  the  view  which  we  g^ve  of  the  malformation  in  qnestkniy 
many  years  ago.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  unnatural  openiqgs  in  Che 
septum  ventriculorum.^-Jtfed.  Chir,  Reiriew, 


PRACTICAL    MEDICINE. 

Ccue  of  Hydrophobici^  treated  vfith  Superacetale  of  Lead.  By  Chamlu 
£•  Jbkkihs.— William  Thomas  Hazlam,  a  fine  young  man,  agedSS  years, 
residing  at  No.  8,  Jones'-building,  GrowerVwalk,  White-chapel,  by  occu- 
pation  a  labourer,  had  complained  for  three  months  previous  to  his  fatal 
malady,  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  weariness,  and  constant  propensity  to 
sleep,  which  he  attributed  to  having  caught  cold. 

On  Saturday,  November  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  he  complained  of  being 
ill,  refused  to  take  bis  tea ;  and  at  thirty  minutes  past  eleven  o^clock,  first 
discovered  an  inability  to  swallow  fluids,  which  he  ascribed  to  flatulence, 
which,  meeting  the  descending  liquid,  would  not  allow  it  to  pass  into  the 


He  continued  getting  worse  in  this  respect  until  eleven  a.  bi.  Novem- 
ber 5th,  when  I  first  saw  him.  I  then  found  him  dressed,  sitting  by  the 
fire:  he  complained  of  wind  in  the  stomach,  and  lamented  his  incapability 
of  swallowing  liquids.  In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  he  felt  pain,  he 
■aid,  **  I  am  in  no  pain  whatever ;  I  can  eat  a  crust  of  bread  as  well  as 
ony  one  in  the  room,  but  I  canH  drink :  my  throat  is  not  sore,  and  I  donH 
know  why  I  can^  swallow."  Pulse  eighty ;  tongue  furred,  dry  and  parcb- 
ed;  bowels  regrular ;  skin  moist. 

Two  p.  Bf.— Now  the  peculiar  symptom,  before  only  suspected,  showed 
itself  in  all  its  characteristic  intensity  :  on  the  instant  of  his  attempting  to 
take  any  liquid,  to  which  he  was  constantly  incited  by  the  most  tormentiDg 
tUnt,  a  frightftil  convulsion  of  the  whole  body  succeeded.  He  was  now 
in  bed,  and  had  rolled  the  bedclothes  round  him,  and  girted  them  tight 
round  his  neck.  The  least  breath  of  air,  the  undulation  of  the  bedclotbes 
(unless  caused  by  himself,)  or  the  slightest  thing  in  motion,  produced  the 
utmost  agony  and  terror. 

Pour  p.  M.— Being  considerably  worse,  Dr.  T.  Daviet  of  New  Broadr 
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prattj  ««II,  by  fiaoiBg  tha  pow  <»t  oa  I 
WtlwwMlinotOTfbrig^yotiNr  ponos  te  ittiapt  it  t 

MOB  nf  ft  il^|[bt  pttnn^VAy  ••  iooq  ts  toe  povQor  Icnkdm  Im  I 
Six  p.  ■.— Tbe  Jii— n  grMtlj  aoprmTftted.    Pttlw  130 ;  wmIIi  ikii 
I;  lUnt  lacewiDtt  bejood  moy  tkioir  ^  ^^^  wita«wd  bdbft ;  Im 
r  cried  «« CNi  ant  1  oonld  drink  qowtt.*    Hit  ooimMmumm«e« 
lkomr,ooabiiMdiQiBatiiiiMwiailw7»fttoth««witli  Hm 


Nine  p.  ■.—Found  hia  nttinif  on  tbe  bed,  M^ported  hy  two  %t 
ef  wkwe  breeUiing  on  top  be  oontiniMily  compiikined.  He  wonld  nel  enl^ 
kr  tbe  cendle  to  epproeob  bim,  or  Co  be  mored.  Tbe  tifbt  of  e  abeet  ef 
wbite  peper  dittretsed  bim  exoeedin^y.  A  immll  mirror  beinf  ibewv  biM» 
tbreer  ban  into  strong  oonTokiotM:  on  bit  reeorery,  beiof  qneitiotted  te  to  A 
Ibe  oeoM  of  tbem,  be  replied^  "  Beoente  mj  iboe  lookt  m  wbite»  I  oniA 
beerit.^* 

He  bed  drilled  bit  two  ftttendantt  into  e  tort  of  military  obaerfAnee» 
and  tbia  wmt  tbe  order  of  it :  tbey  boldiof  him  under  eaob  arm,  tbe  one 
bold  a  tea-ipooo  containiofl^  a  little  milk,  wbioh,  when  tbe  patient  fave  thp 
word  **  Now,"  be  endeayoored  to  tbrow  into  hit  mouth ;  bat  tbe  moment 
it  approaobed  hit  bpt,  be  threw  bimtelf  baokwardt  on  the  bed  in  tbe  nt* 
moit  agony  of  oonnilaioo,  which  latted  generally  twenty  teoendt.  A 
tranquil  intenral  of  ten  teoondt  tuooeeded ;  then  tuddenly  and  fbrioutly  be 
would  oiy  out  **  Ready  1"  wbioh  meant  that  tbey  were  to  raite  him  up 
again.  After  a  few  aeqpndt,  in  which  he  ttrained  hit  courage  to  another 
dreadful  effi>rt,  tbe  wora  **  Now**  would  be  repeated,  the  spoon  agaib  ap* 
pcoach  hit  lips,  and  tbe  conrultiont  as  certainly  follow.  This  procett  con- 
tinued without  intermittion  or  Tariation  until  four  oVUook.  In  one  of  bit 
tranquil  momentt  be  said,  **  I  donH  know  what  you  think  of  it,  but  1  oall 
tbit  kflbng  work." 

Eleren  p.  m. — Hit  mouth,  which  had  throughout  continued  parched, 
began  to  diicbarge  talira  in  abundance,  which  be  blew  forth  with  oon?ul« 
sire  energy*  He  showed  a  mischie?ons  inclination  to  blow  bis  sali?a  upoo 
tbe  persont  pretent :  thit  he  would  apologite  for  in  bit  calm  intenrak, 
and  with  a  bitter  tmile,  would  requett  them  to  "  keep  out  of  the  way 
next  time." 

A  tendency  to  remit,  perbapt  oocationed  by  tbe  Plumbi  Superaeetat, 
dittwrbed  him ;  tpatmodio  action  of  the  abdominal  mutclet  oko  firequittly 
ocourred. 

It  wat  a  dittretting  q>eratian  to  him  to  wipe  off  the  tali?a  which  ool- 

*  Hit  &oe  at  thit  time  wat  flushed. 
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lacCad  aboat  bat  mootb,  and  mnnojed  him  verj  mach.  After  luutj  frmkr 
less  atteaifito,  be  would  pan  bit  haodkerobtef  orerbis  lips  witb  tbe  rapiditj 
of  lifbtning,  bat  tbe  conrokioos,  erer  at  band,  still  more  swift,  would  at 
tbe  slightest  ooDtaot,  ineritably  foUow. 

A  small  portioo  of  wtDe,'00t  exceeding  tbe  tbird  part  of  a  tea-spooofol, 
bsring  io  tbe  oaW  felicitous  attempt  I  witnessed,  passed  into  bis  montb, 
elicited  from  bim  lood  exclamations  of  joy  :  **  Ob !  (said  be,)  bow  tbat 
drop  of  wine  has  comforted  me  !  I  sh^l  be  cared  now  ;  I  feel  myself  a 
new  man  !^  Bat  this  calm  was  of  only  three  minutes^  duration  ;  and  tbe 
longest  interral  be  enjoyed  was  sncoeeded  by  a  fearful  exacerbation. 
Pulse  140,  rery  small ;  body  drenobed  in  constant  perspiration ;  &ce  red 
and  swollen. 

This  state  of  things  continued,  the  paroxysms  equally  distinct  and  fre- 
quent, but  weaker,  until  four  o'dock,  when  all  oonyulsions  ceased,  and  he 
died  about  f^e  o'clock,  so  easily  tbat  his  attendants  knew  not  the  precise 
^  nwnent  of  his  death. 

**-  A  very  strict  inquiry  was  made  by  Dr.  Daries  and  myself  into  all  the 
circomstances  of  bis  life.  His  father  and  mother  declared  he  had  nerer 
been  bitten  by  any  animal  during  childhood ;  and  be  as  strenuously  denied 
it  on  his  own  part,  and  continned  to  do  so  until  two  hours  before  his  dMtb, 
when  he  confessed  to  his  father  that  a  dog  kept  by  his  master  bad,  nine 
fMmths  before,  bitten  him  in  tbe  instep,  thigh,  and  hand.  Being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  bis  obstinate  denial  of  tbe  fact,  be  said,  '*  If  I 
had  told  those  Doctors  tbe  truth,  they  would  have  caused  me  to  be  put  to 
death." 

This  was  not  the  language  of  unhinged  reason,  but  a  mere  expression  of 
a  irulgar  opinion,  which  obtains  with  some,  that  a  hydrophobic  patient  om^ 
be  with  impunity  destroyed. 

During  tbe  whole  progress  of  the  disease,  he  felt  no  pain  ;  his  reason 
nerer  deseited  bim ;  he  had  a  craring  appetite,  but  notwithstanding  bisas- 
sertion  that  he  could  eat  a  crust  of  bread,  I  nerer  fonnd  that  he  could  suf- 
fer any  thing  to  pass  bis  lips :  his  whole  frame,  like  a  highly  charged 
electrical  battery,  required  but  a  touch  to-be  thrown  into  sudden  and  ?io- 
lent  action. 

Distant  sounds  did  not  affect  him.  In  the  room  be  would  not  aUow  oo»- 
rersation,  though  carried  on  in  the  fewest  whisper.  All  white  and  shiniBg 
bodies  were  held  by  bim  in  utter  abhorrence. 

I  have  not  been  able  todiscorer  whether  the  dog  had  erer  exhibited  any 
rabid  appearances  :  he  is  dead,  baring  been  starred  by  the  neglect  of  tbe 
deceased,  who  liad  tbe  charge  of  feeding  him. 

Exammation  <^  ihe  dociy.^-ExtemaUy :  discorered  a  scar  on  tbe  inoer 
part  of  tbe  left  leg,  corresponding  with  his  statement  to  bis  &ther  of  one 
of  the  bites  of  tbe  dog,  acrou  which  branches  of  tbe  sapbena  nerve  ex- 
tended tbemselres.    Tbe  nerre  presented  no  remarkable  appearance. 

Brain :    Dura  mater  rery  adherent     Veins  of  the  surface  rery  much 
distended.    lfo«  bloody  points  than  usual  in  cutting  the  medullary  sub- 
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Sonll  qfaaatity  of  Aud  ;  arboiatoeat  lada— ,  btti  aol  ooMi* 
denUe,  of  tbepnealcol  de  sac  of  tbeslomacb. 

AH  the  iatestiaet  parledly  healthy. 

Qaonict.— Itt  Bfay  not  the  neires  be  eodaed  wiOi  a  power  of  abaorp- 
tioo? 

Sd.  May  not  hydrophobia  be  prodaced  by  narfont  abaorptaoQ  ? 

5d.  Bfay  aot  the  abaorbeat  power  be  exoeedinirly  alow,  proeeediof  atep 
by  step  antil  the  laorbific  matter  arri?es  at  the  spioal  marrow  or  brai»> 
wheo  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  ? 

It  is  obsenred  of  painters^  that  after  asiog  the  brush  a  ooaaiderable  tia«i 
a  portion  of  lead  constantly  insinoatinf  itself  between  the  handle  of  the 
bmsh  and  the  hand,  that  they  beoome  paralytio ;  hot  twoyeanof  oonatant 
exercise  in  paintinf  is,  as  I  am  informed,  the  earliett  period  at  which  that 
disease  manifests  itself.  This,  I  iobmit,  cannot  be  aoooimtnd  for  either  by 
▼enoQs  or  lymphatic  absorption. 

.4th.  If  the  foregoing  positions  could  be  prored,  wonld  they  not  laid  |p 
this  practical  resnit,  that  after  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  diridinf  Ai 
nerre  snpplying  the  pert  bitten,  by  cutting  off  the  oommnnioation  witb 
the  nemms  origin,  would  prerent  the  disease ;  and  if  the  slowneia  of  ner- 
Toos  absorption  coald  be  aalablisbed,  might  it  not,  OTon  a  fwnirfufiiys 
Hme  i^Ur  the  bite,  by  diriding  the  nerre  some  distance  from  and  abore  the 
part  bitten,  be  still  attended  by  a  corresponding  beneficial  efibotN— JLonA 
JHed.  and  Phy$.  Jow.  July,  1828. 


On  Diieeuet  efAn  iS^lsaii.— An  elaborate  essay  on  diseases  of  the  apleea» 
particalarly  the  rascnlar  engoiigement  of  that  organ  ceflHnon  in  Ben- 
gal, is  contributed  by  Mr.  Twining,  which  is  followed  up  by  an  aooeimt  of 
the  native  treatment  of  diseased  spleen  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Wibon.  Mr.  Twi- 
ning is  of  opinioa,  that  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  or  of  thu  tub- 
stance  of  the  spleen,  is  comparati?ely  a  rare  diieiyia  id  Bengal,  itoca  the 
eridences  of  it  are  not  found  on  dissection.  / 

"  Among  the  morbid  appearances  which  are  nio«t  fi^qtiant,  wvi  <tb«arv#,  , 

1st  A  soft  enlargement,  resembling  a  great  clot  of  h\oo^^  wrapped  iti  % 
thin  membrane;  this  raries  in  colour  from  Mack  ui  hnmn  or  biue ;  and 
when  we  attempt  to  lift  the  spleen,  the  fingers  are  thrust  tbroogh  (he  nan- 
brane,  and  the  organ  breaks  down  in  the  hands,  beooroing  a  putrid  fl»e.  '^^ 
9d.  Next  in  frequency,  we  find  opacities  of  the  peritoeait  aaifooe  flNMn 
lymphatic  deposit,  thrown  out  during  superficial  infamnwlllffl'  or  poMibly 
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only  the  effwt  of  repeated  orer-difteiiBioo.  3d.  Adhenons  of  the  pento« 
neal  ooet  of  tbe  spleen  to  oootigooos  Tkcen,  which  adheskms  are  by  no 
meaiM  a  general  result  of  tvmidtpleeD  in  Bengal.  4th.  In  a  few  old  cases, 
we  find  a  more  indurated  friable  spleen,  that  breaks  when  handled  without 
much  Ibroe,  like  a  piece  of  old  moist  cheese.  6th.  And  still  oMNre  rare,  is 
the  cartilaginous  lumpy  hardness  to  which  we  giro  the  name  of  •oirrfaus.'* 
Pp.36£,96S. 

Hie  other  appearances  more  rarely  obserred  are  io  persons  long  subject 
to  agues,— an  uniform  pale  white  or  milky  colour  of  the  peritoneal  coat, 
whidi  iM  more  than  usually  tough  and  wrinkled,  while  the  subject  of  the 
spleen  is  soft  and  flexible ;  and  in  those  who  are  carried  off  by  purging, 
after  haring  long  suflered  from  diseased  spleen,  numerous  small  uloers  are 
found  on  the  internal  membrane  of  tbe  great  intestines,  while  the  perito- 
neal coat  appears  either  quite  healthy,  or  paler  than  usual. 

We  haTO  premised  the  pathological  changes  to  the  symptomatology 
and  etiology  of  the  disease,  because  they  serve  as  tbe  fouodalion  of  all 
reasoning  upon  the  subject,  and  discriminate  the  essential  from  the  acci- 
dental phenomena. 

Enlarged  spleen  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  protracted  intermittent 
and  remittent  forer,  whererer  theee  diseases  occur.  Great  heat  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  production  of  enlarged  spleen.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
whep  tbeoold  nights  set  in,  after  the  termination  of  the  rains,  or  just  at  the 
period  when  concentrated  exhalation  and  considerable  diurnal  changes  of 
temperature  coexist 

**  Vascular  engorgement  of  the  spleen  is  characterized  by  a  pale,  and 
often  hirid  or  cadaTorous  countenance  ;  the  hmUa  aOniginea  of  the  eye 
has  a  pale  blue  or  peariy  appearance,  similar  to  that  obsenred  in  hectic  pa- 
iMiits;  the  skin  is  generally  dry, and  there  is  so«B  morbid  beat  of  suHaoe, 
especially  o?er  the  belly.  There  is  tumour  and  tenderness  in  the  region 
of  the  spleen,  with  tension  of  the  epigastrium,  which  often  extends  acrosi 
to  both  hypochondria.  The  patient  suffers  from  thirst,  though  bis  tongue 
isgenerally  cleanand  moist ;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  pale  and  glossy  hue, 
baTing  its  suifooe  marked  with  deep  fissures;  more  rarely  it  is  of  amor- 
bid  red  ookmr.  The  stools  are  generally  scanty  and  frequent,  with  ten- 
dency to  constipation ;  urine  pale  and  copious ;  the  pulse  is  quick  and 
oooasionally  hard ;  iq»petite  indifferent,  and  digestion  imperfect  The  de- 
bility is  greater  than  would  be  at  first  apprehended  from  obeeryingthesiz^ 
and  appearance  of  the  patient 

«*  Agues  frequently  return  while  these  symptoms  remain,  and  the  hot 
stage  is  protracted,  and  generally  peculiarly  distressing."    p.  356. 

**  This  fobrile  or  irritative  stage  occurs  less  frequently  than  the  simple 
congestion,  in  which  the  turoefootion  of  tbe  spleen  is  not  only  greater,  but 
more  distinct,  because  there  is  less  general  elastic  tension  of  the  belly- 
There  is  less  tenderness  on  pressing  the  spleen.  With  this  condition  of 
the  focal  disease,  we  find  that  tbe  pulse  U  low  and  weak,  foce  of  a  pale  and 
taid  oolottiy  tongue  clean  and  moist,  skin  cool,  with  a  peculiar  dry  fetl, 
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like  a  thin  satin  loosely  laid  oTer  the  soft  ceUalar  stnicture ;  there  k  an 
.  hectic  eye,  and  pale  urine,  as  in  the  irritative  stage,  but  less  of  pyrexia* 
There  is  generally  more  appetite,  but  assimilation  is  imperfectly  performed, 
and  nutritious  food  does  not  restore  the  streng^.  Agues  relapse  more 
rarely  than  in  the  irritative  condition,  except  at  the  lunar  phases,  or  when 
Ifae  bowels  become  obstructed,  and  the  cold  stage  is  most  distressing  from 
great  distension  of  the  spleen.^  p.  356. 

**  Either  the  irritative  or  the  congestive  stages  of  disease  before  descri- 
bed are  occasionally  followed  by  the  indolent  tumid  tpUen^  which  is  at* 
tended  with  little  or  no  pain  on  pressing  over  that  organ ;  while  the  spleen, 
though  not  exceedingly  large,  is  often  very  bard,  and  its  extent  well  de- 
fined. There  is  less  appearance  of  debility,  more  appetite  for  food,  and 
dig^lion  is  more  perfectly  perfonned  than  in  the  two  foregoing  forms  of 
disease.  In  this  indolent  stage,  there  is  often  a  dry  cough,  attended  with 
pain  in  the  lefl  side  of  the  chest,  occasionally  shooting  to  the  centre  of  the 
scapula,  or  to  the  shoulder.^  p.  358. 

In  females,  amenorrhoBa  is  an  early  attendant  in  most  cases  of  tumid    * 
spleen.    Mr.  Twining  lays  great  stress  upon  the  inflnence  of  tumid  s|^eea  . 
upon  the  function  of  respiration.    He  ascribes  th^  black  stoob  not  to  die-  . 
ordered  bile,  but  to  the  secretion  of  carbon  from  the  intestines,  to  compen- 
sate for  insufficient  decarbonization  of  the  blood  by  th^  lungs  and  skin  ; 
and  suggests  as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  how  fer  the  muscular  debilitf  and 
despondency  may  depend  on  the  quantity  of  black  or  carbonized  blood  that 
is  coUeoted  in  the  spleen,  and  thus  detained  in  contact  with  the  g^reat  solar 
plexus  of  nerves.    But  we  think  he  goes  too  far  when  be  attributes  the 
taking  away  of  the  breath  on  descending  into  the  cold  bath,  and  the  pains 
of  side  induced  by  violent  exertion,  to  extension  of  the  spleen. 

The  treatment  generally  found  useful  is  a  steady  perseverance  in  a 
course  of  purgative  medicines,  combined  with  bitters  and  some  preparation 
of  iron,  with  a  mild  and  rather  abstemious  diet.  This  will  commonly  succeed 
in  the  congestive  form.  The  irritative  state  requires  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  side,  or  sometimes  venesection ;  and  when  the  febrile  symp- 
toms are  more  than  usually  urgent,  the  cure  proceeds  more  favourably 
when  the  patients  were  purged  two  or  three  days  before  the  bitters  and 
cbalybeates  were  begun. 

Mr.  Twining  is  greatly  adverse  to  the  administration  of  mercury  in  cases 
of  enlarged  spleen ;  and  even  considers  it  very  requisite  to  place  some  re- 
striction on  the  habitual  exhibition  of  calomel  as  a  domestic  remedy  in 
every  disposition  of  children,  and  more  especially  in  the  aequelss  of  pro* 
tracted  fever.  The  most  obstinate  and  intractable  cases  of  tumid  spleen 
occurred  in  patients  who  had  previously  used  mercury ;  and  be  strongly 
combats  the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  that  enlarged  spleen  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  enlarged  liver. 

A  peculiar  state  of  the  constitution  accompanies  the  vascular  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  which  renders  it  unequal  to  bear  the  action  of  mercury 
without  great  hazard  of  inducing  alarming  deMlity  and  depremoa  of  ritalT 
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powM*,  with  t«Dd«Dej  to  Bkmgbiiig  of  the  lipe,  cheeks,  and  g^tiint,  which, 
wteB  oDee  eommesced,  geoenUy  terminatet  fatallj.  He  it  dispoaed, 
bowerer,  to  think,  that  after  rabtidence  of  an  enlarge  spleen,  when  the 
■ymploiBs  of  debility  ha^e  ceased,  and  the  fonctioos  of  the  skin  hare  heen 
Teatorod,  mercitry  may  be  used  without  danger. 

Mr.  Twining  says  he  has  firen  iodine  a  fair  trial  in  six  chronic  cases  of 
tumid  spleen,  and  is  satisfied  that  it  is  of  oo  senrice  in  that  disease. 

The  natife  treatment  of  a  disease  so  common  is  worthy  of  consideration. 
Their  feneral  plan  is  to  api^y  the  actual  cautery  orer  the  diseased  spleen. 
no  patient  is  ordered  a  low  diet,  with  injunctions  to  take  but  little  drink, 
and  to  eat  no  batter,  milk,  oil,  or  fat.  A  mixture  of  aloes,  garlic,  and 
yjnifar  is  giren  daily,  and  about  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  each 
deae.  The  quantity  of  aloes  is  regulated  so  as  to  produce  three  stools  in 
twenty-tbur  hours.— JEcl6i.  Med.  and  Swr.  Journal, 


Mtmoire  ntr  U  RamolUtiemeiU  de  PUUru$»  Jiemoir  an  MoUescence 
{MorM  Si^Ummg)  tf  the  Vtenu.  By  8.  G.  Lvmori,  M.D.  [Hotp.  la 
JMsnicU.]— >It  is  only  of  late  years  that  BloUescence,  or  morbid  sdlening 
of  the  liting  structures,  was  discorered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  common  structural  lesions  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject  The  brain,  the  lungs,  the  spinal  marrow,  the 
nernis,  the  muscles,  the  bones,  the  heart,  and  other  parts,  bare  been  /bund 
in  thb  pathological  condition,  and  hare  been  the  subjects  of  accurate  inres- 
tigatien.  The  uterus  b  the  organ  to  which  we  are  now  to  direct  our 
attentioo. 

The  moUescence  of  the  womb  is  more  frequently  partial  than  general. 
It  more  commonly  occupies  the  internal  surface,  and  the  cerrix — though 
oocasionaOy  it  b  found  penetrating  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  or- 
gan. The  mollescence  presents  sereral  degrtet^  blending  insensibly  into 
eaeh  other.  In  the  first  degree,  the  parts  are  simply  softened  or  rery  flac- 
cid, generally  with  serous,  or  sero-sanguineous  infiltration  into  the  inter- 
stices. An  example  of  this  kind  was  obserred  by  our  author  in  the  Hos- 
pice de  la  Maternity,  in  the  month  of  March  18^7.  A  young  and  strong 
female  had  been  carried  off  by  puerperal  ferer,  a  few  days  after  delivery. 
On  dissectioo,  not  only  the  uterus,  which  had  a  large  empty  bag,  but  all 
the  other  organs,  especially  those  of  a  muscular  structure,  as  the  heart, 
'  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  flaccidity.  The  tissue  of  the  uterus  was  infil- 
trated with  serosttf ,  and  rery  lacerable.  Interaally  it  was  lined  with  a 
dftrk-cokmred  Tiscid  coating,  exhaling  a  putrid  odour.  The  o?aria  were 
•oflaned,  flaccid,  and  infiltrated.  The  heart  was  in  a  similar  condition. 
There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  this  kind  in  works  on  puerperal  fever. 

In  the  second  degree,  the  structure  of  the  uterus  is  still  ferther  altered. 
It  will  scarcely  bear  handling  without  reduction  into  a  puhaceous  mass. 
The  feDowing  is  an  example  observed  at  the  Hospice  de  la  Matemit*,  un- 
dv  the  care  of  Profhssor  Deneuz. 

A  fiMWde,  aged  IT  yean. 
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waa  lafely  delirered  of  her  teoond  childf  4th  April,  1827,  alter  a  labour  of 
aeveo  boun.  She  complained  of  a  paio  in  ber  side  the  same  day,  and  was 
bled,  both  generally  and  locally ;  bat  some  syraptoms  of  pulmonic  amo- 
tion oontinoed  till  the  17tb  of  the  same  month,  when  the  i^omplained,  ibr 
the  first  time,  of  bnming  beat  in  ber  throat  The  night  was  pasted  in 
great  agitation,  and  on  the  following  day,  the  tongue  was  observed  to  be 
swelled,  and  an  erysipelatous  eruption  cohered  the  neck  and  shoulders.  As 
there  were  some  signs  of  gastric  derangement,  an  emetic  was  prescribed, 
and  an  oily  pui^gatire.  On  the  19tb  the  patient  complained  of  great  ge- 
neral debility,  but  no  local  pain.  HaFing  exposed  herself  to  cold  by 
throwing  off  the  bed-clothes,  the  erysipelas  disappeared  rather  suddenly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  diarrbcM,  uigent  thirst,  and  cough.  22d.  Cepha- 
lalgia was  added.  23d  and  24th.  Showed  symptoms  of  low  ferer ;  but 
without  any  pain  or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  She  lingered  till  the  26th, 
when  she  expired,  nerer  baling  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  or 
the  uterine  region. 

DiaeetUm,  The  arachnoid  was  opake-— many  red  points  in  the  brain 
when  sliced— no  effusion  in  the  rentricles.  There  was  some  yellowish  se- 
rum on  the  thoracic  caTities — lungs  sound — heart  flaccid.  There  was 
some  yellowish  effusion  in  the  peritoneal  carity,  but  the  peritoneum  itself 
was  healthy.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ccBcum  and  cokm  was  in- 
tensely inflamed  ;  liver  enlarged  and  softened;  the  uterus  was  so  soft  that 
it  would  scarcely  bear  handling,  especially  its  anterior  parietes. 

In  two  cases  of  puerperal  fe?er,  our  author  obserred  a  similar  molles^ 
cence  of  the  uterus ;  and  cases  are  quoted  from  Lippich  and  Nauman, 
showing  the  same  conditions. 

In  the  third  degree  of  uterine  moUesoence,  the  disorganizatioo  amounts 
to  almost  a  liqueihotieB,  or  reduction  of  the  fiscus  to  an  inorganic  pulp. 
Ctonerally,  this  state  is  only  partial— life  not  continuing  till  the  whole  or- 
gan is  so  changed,  especially  in  acute  cases.  For  the  most  part,  the  sto- 
mach, heart,  or  other  viscera,  partake  in  these  moUescences.  The  tissue 
thus  softened,  sometimes  piuserves  its  natural  cokmr  ;  at  other  tiroes  it  is 
pale.  The  parietes  of  the  uterus  are  more  frequently  in  a  state  of  atrophy 
than  hypertrophy,  when  they  are  morbidly  softened. 

The  symptoms  of  this  uterine  moUescence  are  very  vague,  and  but  little 
known,  especially  those  attendant  on  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  A  sense 
of  weight,  or  constraint  in  the  pelvis ;  dull  pain  in  the  hypogastrium,  aug- 
mented by  presturto ;  uterine  bsMnorrhage;  suppression  of  the  lochia  (if 
in  the  period  of  accouchement) ;  febrile  exacerbations,  kc,  are  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  this  dkease ;  together  with  a  remarkable  prostration 
of  the  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  a  presentiment,  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  that  deatii  will  ensue.  Our  author  thinks,  and  the  conjecture  is 
rational,  that  if  this  disease  be  going  on  during  utero-gestation,  there  will 
he  slow  and  laborioas  parturition,  with  probability  of  a  dead  fotus,  uterine 
hmnorrhage,  and  other  accideati  attendant  en  bad  labours.  It  is  alsonot 
improbable,  that  moUescence  ef  m  portioo  of  uleminHiy  be  very  accessory^ 
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to  that  dreadful  oocarreoce,  laceratioo  of  the  orgao.  This  last  tupposi- 
tioo,  indeed,  it  nearly  cooYerted  into  a  certaintj,  by  the  cases  of  raptvred 
nlems  put  upon  record  by  Yarions  aolbors.  The  mptore  of  other  organs 
also,  as  the  heart  and  stomach,  in  cases  of  rooUescence  of  these  parietes, 
is  faYoorable  to  this  supposition. 

The  progress  of  DMUescenoe  of  the  oteros  is  sometimes  acute,  some- 
times chronic.  The  duration,  of  coarse,  is  rery  rarious.  It  may  continue 
for  many  years  if  the  aflhction  be  partial,  and  if  nothing  occurs  to  horry 
forward  the  disease.  Without  being  able  to  say  any  thing  decisiTe  as  to 
its  comparatiYe  frequency,  our  author  thinks  that  it  is  a  mdady  by  no 
means  rery  rare.  The  proximate  cause  is  doubtful — it  is  not  always  the 
same.  The  moUescenoe  is  sometimes  a  primitiYe  affection— sometimes 
the  effect  of  other  diseases,  as  of  tnflammatioD.  In  the  first  instaaoe,  it 
may  be  owing  to  a  kind  of  defecdTe  nutrition — in  short,  it  may  be  a  kind 
of  atrophy  of  the  organ,  unaccompanied  by  any  super-irritatioo  or  excita- 
tion. There  is  little  doubt,  howcYcr,  that  this  mode  of  prodnciion  is  infi- 
nitely more  rare  than  that  which  results  from  inflammatory  action  in  the 
part,  acute  or  chronic.  Our  author  is  also  of  opinion,  that  there  is  another 
cause  for  this  mollescence  of  the  uterus,  and  that  is,  a  putrid  or  depraved 
state  of  the  blood  itself.  Many  cases  which  occurred  to  him  at  the  Ma- 
ternity are  in  support  of  this  doctrine ;  but  at  present,  he  declines  enter- 
ing farther  on  this  path  of  iuYestigation. 

The  prognosis  is  unfaYourable ;  but  more  or  less  so,  according'  to  the 
degree  of  intensity,  and  extent  of  the  disease.  The  diagnosis  is  rery  diffi- 
cult, and  must  be  gathered  if  possible,  from  the  few  symptoms  already  des- 
cribed. In  most  cases,  the  disease  is  only  recognised  aft«r  death.  This, 
bowcYer,  was  the  case  in  many  other  diseases  now  well  known  by  liring 
indications,  but  formerly  undistinguishable  firom  want  of  iuYestigation. 
The  same  obsenrations  will  apply,  no  doubt,  to  the  treatment  It  must  be 
purely  jymptomaitcal— that  is,  the  actual  phenomena  present  must  be  at- 
tended to,  and  combated  if  practicable.  In  some  cases  the  disease,  when 
situated  about  the  os,  or  cervix  uteri,  can  be  recognised  by  manual  exami- 
nation. It  is  then  for  us  to  determine  by  the  existing  symptoms,  whether 
it  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  or  the  effiact  of  atropl^,  and  act  accord- 
ingly.— Med,  Chir,  Review, 

CHEMISTRY. 
On  the  agency  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Decompoeition  qf  Water  by  the 
contact  of  Iron, — The  last  number  of  Branded  Journal,  (No.  6,  New  Se- 
ries,) contains  an  article  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  The  object 
of  the  paper  is  to  prove,  that  water  does  not  undergo  decomposition  at  an 
ordinary  temperature  by  the  contact  of  iron,  when  both  are  perfectly  pure ; 
and  that  in  every  case  in  which  water  is  apparently  decomposed  by  iron, 
there  is  necessarily  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid.  In  order  to  estahlish 
these  positions,  the  following  experiments  and  obsenratioQf  are  detailed. 
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The  bulb  of  a  retort  was  filled  with  small  portioDs  of  iron,  and  the  in- 
terstices between  them,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  of  the 
retort,  were  then  occupied  with  freshly-boiled  distUled  water,  while  a  small 
portion  of  olive  oil  was  poured  into  the  tube  to  exclude  the  atmospheric 
air.    The  retort  was  then  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  so  remained 
a  long  time  before  any  chemical  change  was  observed.    At  length  bubbles 
of  gas  were  seen  to  ascend  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  of  the  inverted 
retort,  and  the  pieces  of  iron  became  tarnished.    This  effect  was  observed 
to  take  place  sooner  in  a  similar  experiment  in  which  no  oil  was  poured 
into  the  retort,  and  from  which  the  atmosphere  was  coosequently  not  ex- 
cluded. 

As  these  results  were  supposed  to  be  modified  by  the  influence  of  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  carbonic  acid  retained  by  the  boiled  water  in  the  first  ex- 
periment, and  by  a  larger  quantity  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
second ;  in  order  to  neutralise  entirely  the  effect  of  this  substance,  a  small 
hunp  of  lime  was  dropped  into  the  retort  without  oil.  From  this  moment 
the  evolution  of  gas  entirely  ceased,  although  it  had  been  previously  pro- 
ceeding for  many  days  uninterruptedly. 

To  determine  the  agency  of  the  gas  stiU  more  distinctly,  a  quantity  of 
iron  was  first  placed  in  contact  with  lime-water,  and  also  with  water  and 
lime-water  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  four-fifths  of  the  former  to  one-fifth 
of  the  latter.  There  was  not,  in  either  case,  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  time, 
any  oxidation  of  the  iron  or  evolution  of  gas. 

In  another  experiment  the  iron  was  placed  in  water  in  which  some 
freshly-calcined  magnesia  had  been  mixed.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  former^ 
no  chemical  changes  took  place. 

These  experiments  were  afterwards  contrasted  by  one  in  which  the  iron 
was  placed  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Here  there  was 
a  speedy  and  rapid  disengagement  of  gas,  which  was  proved  to  be  hydro- 
gen by  being  exploded  with  a  mixture  of  atmospheric  air.  A  small  portion 
of  lime  beings  dropped  into  the  retort,  the  disengagement  of  gas  immedi- 
ately ceased. 

In  some  of  the  experiments  in  which  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken 
to  expd  the  air  from  the  water  by  long  boiling,  and  to  exclude  it  after- 
wards, several  months  elapsed  before  the  slightest  evolution  of  hydrogen 
was  observed ;  but  this  eventually  took  place  in  all  cases  in  which  carbonic 
aoid  was  not  entirely  absorbed  by  an  alkaline  earth. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  when  pure  iron  is  placed  in  contact  with 
distilled  water,  which  has  been  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  its  gases  by 
long  boiling,  the  decomposition  of  the  water  is  effected  with  extreme  slow- 
ness ;  indeed,  so  tardily  is  this  effect  produced,  that  M.  Thenard  has  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  an  effect  of  the  chemical  agency  of  light.  The 
same  anther  has  also  suggested,  that  the  decomposition  of  water  by  iron 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  connected  with  the  evolution  of  a  galvanic  ac- 
tion, excited  by  a  circle  formed  by  the  iron,  a  portion  of  the  oxide  and  the 
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water,  if.  Gviboort  oopcladit  fttm  a  wmm  of  ezperimentt  made  by 
bimself,  that  iron  does  not  deooopoie  water  wbea  in  a  aDiall  proporticNi  to 
the  ioid,  bat  that  a  decompositioo  it  efieoted  when  the  relatire  qnantitj  of 
the  metal  is  greater. 

Sttch  are  the  riewa  which  hare  been  entertained  on  the  rabject ;  bat 
^  no  peraon,**  saya  Dr.  Hall,  **  appears  to  hare  snspected  the  neoeasitj  for 
the  superadded  afencjr  of  the  carbonic  acid.  That  this  phenomenon  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  agency  of  light,  is  proired  by  the  &ct  of  its  being  to- 
tally prereoted  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  lime-water,  or  of 
calcined  magnesia.  And  that  it  is  not  an  effect  of  galvanism,  is  prored  by 
\{M  being  prereoted  or  immediately  arrested  by  the  same  means.  It  is 
equally  certain,  from  the  same  tacts,  that  the  relatirely  large  quantity  of 
the  metal  has  no  influence  upon  the  result ;  this  is  fiirtfaer  obTioos,  from 
the  hci  that  the  water  is  decomposed,  howerer  small  the  quantity  of  iron, 
if  carbonic  acid  be  preset.  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Gnibourts,  it  \m 
obrioas  that  the  carbonic  acid  was  not  totally  exchided,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  deprire  water  entirely  of  this  gas  by  the  longest  boiling.^ 

The  experiments  here  detaUed  were  all  made  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  at  erery  season,  and  some  of  them  remained  for 
repeated  obserration  during  a  year  and  a  half. 

In  the  conclusioo,  it  is  suggested  that  the  principles  elucidated  in  this 
paper,  may  possibly  be  useful  in  the  arts,  and  especially  as  they  may  far- 
nidi  the  proper  method  of  preserring  pdisbed  iron  goods  free  from  tamiah 
or  rust,  since  this  object  would  be  effiM^tuaUy  attained  by  corenng  their 
surfaces  with  lime  mixed  with  water. 


MEDICAL  JURI8PR9DKIICK. 

Employment  ff  lodim  ami  Bromine  as  i$gtt  of  Uu  t^goMloJilkaliM. — 
H.  Denn^  lately  presented  to  the  French  Aoadbmy  of  Sciences,  a  memoir 
on  this  iubjedi  whidi  was  referred  to  Cbenenl  and  D*Arcet  They  re- 
ported, that  the  anticipations  of  die  author  which  extended  to  the  certainty 
of  these  respeotire  bodies  being  unequiTO(»l  and  distinotire  tests  of  re- 
getable  alkalies,  had  not  been  suiBciently  verifled  by  eoiperimentB.  Tkmj 
howerer  apptand  his  industry,  and  in  consideration  of  the  oofelty  of  the 
suhjeot,  reoommttkl  a  oontinnanoe  cf  his  labouVi  We  find  it  mentioned 
in  the  last  Na  of  the  North  American  flfedioal  and  Swgical  JUmmal,  that 
on  the  applioatian  of  iodine  and  bromine  im  Taponr  to  the  TegetaUe  alka- 
lies, distinctivacoleuraiCQiisiitinf  of  ftrioos  tints  cf  yellowt  red,  and  Tio* 
let^ai 
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QUARTERLY  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  Chemical  Table,  exhSMng  the  Elementary  Substqncest  their  formt, 
e(mihifkationi,  prime  eqithalenii^  and  combining  quaniitiet.  6j  James 
Hadley,  M.D.  Professor  of  Cbemistry  in  the  CoUeg^e  of  Physiciaos 
and  Sui^eons  of  the  Western  District 

A  larg^  sheet  bearing  this  title  had  recently  been  published  by  Professor 
Hadley,  and  it  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  highly  useful  one  to  the  chemical 
student.  From  the  following  explanation  attached  to  the  table  by  the  au- 
thor, our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  information 
which  it  contains,  and  of  tbe  manner  in  which  this  information  iscouTeyed. 

**  The  simple  substances  are  arrange  in  the  left  hand  column,  beginning 
at  tbe  top  with  oxygen,  and  ending  with  yttrium.  To  the  right  hand  of 
any  indiridual  substance  in  this  column  are  the  compounds  formed  by  that 
substance,  and  those  which  precede  it  in  tbe  order  of  arrangement.  The 
simple  substances,  and  their  combining  quantities,  are  known  in  the  com- 
pooads  by  tbe  colours  which  represent  them  in  the  left  hand  column. 
Where  the  colours  are  not  separated  by  a  line,  tbe  combining  quantities  are 
not  determiaed.  O  Denotes  a  gas :  0  a  liquid.  The  figures  in  the  up- 
per part  of  a  space  r^resenting  a  body,  if  it  be  a  solid  or  liquid,  show  its 
•pecifio  gravity.  If  it  be  a  gas,  they  show  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
in  grains.  Tbe  figures  on  the  lower  line  of  a  space  express  tbe  prime 
equiralents  of  the  simples,  their  combining  quantities,  and  tbe  represanta- 
tiFe  numbers  of  the  compounds.** 

Tbe  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  construction  of  this  table,  is  fully  equal- 
led by  the  neatness  and  beauty  of  its  mechanical  execution. 

S.  The  Trantylvania  Jowmal  of  Medicine  and  the  AsiocicUe  Sciences.  Edi' 
ted  by  John  Eeten  Cooke,  JUJ).  Prt^eteor  of  the  Theory  and  Praeiic0 
of  Medicine  ;  and  Charlee  WVkine  ShortyMD.  Prrfeemr  if  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Botany  in  Trantylvania  Umvertity,  Noe.  1, 2,  S, 
for  February,  May,  and  August,  1828.    Lexington,  (Kentucky)  1828. 

We  hare  penned  the  numbers  oi  this  Journal  with  pleasure  and  profit; 
and  we  rejoiee  that  the  physicians  of  tbe  south-west  are  miiting  their  ef- 
forts in  the  present  laudable  ondertakiog.  Amoog  tbe  ralnable  papers 
may  be  particularly  specified  those  of  Professor  Dudley  on  Injuiies  of  the 
Head,  and  on  Hydrocele— and  rarious  artides  on  tiie  epidooneand  ende- 
mic diseases  of  that  part  of  America,  by  Professor  Cooke  and  Di«.TanM], 
Harrison,  and  Travis.  Phrenology  meets  with  a  feroorable  reception,  and 
tbe  writings  of  its  leading  adrocate  (Professor  Caldwell)  are  analyaed  and 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  courtesy  due  to  an  infant  Journal  should 
hare  been  at  all  oyerlooked.  From  a  sheet  accompanying  the  last  num- 
ber, we  obsenre  that  it  has  not  been  unnoticed.  A  proper  reproof  is  ad- 
ministered. T 
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3.  TYamacHons  ^  th%Mm^  hMtvU,    No.  1.     Jane  IdtS. 
The  foUowiogadrertisemeDt  is  prefixed  to  this  publicaiioD. 

**  The  Albakt  Institute  it  compoted  of  two  Societies,  which  for  rah- 
oQfl  periods  of  time  hare  existed  in  this  city— 4^  Soddyfor  the  PromMon 
<f  U9rfMl  JhrU in  the  SkOe  (f  J^ew'T<>rk,2odifU  Albany  L^^  <f  Jfor 
iMTol  ffiHory,  Circumstances  not  necessary  to  be  explained,  led  to  an 
union  of  effort  and  property  between  their  members  and  other  citizens, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  an  enlargement  of  the  objects  of  in- 
Testigation.  The  present  title  of  the  association  was  adopted,  under  the 
idea  that  it  would  comprise  the  pursuit,  both  of  science  and  literature  in 
their  most  extensire  sense. 

**  It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  commence  the  publication  of  some  of 
the  papers  read  before  the  society.  The  members  do  not  flatter  themselves 
that  they  will  greatly  add  to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge — they  may 
hope  however,  that  their  efforts  will  tend  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  it.^' 

The  present  number  contains  the  following  papeie,  viz.  1.  TWe  of 
VariatioM  qf  tkt  Magndu  ^eedie,  copiedjrom  one  fumkhed  by  the  late 
Gen.  ScHUTLKR  to  S.  Dm  Witt,  Surveyor  General.  2.  On  the  Lumi- 
moui  Appearance  of  the  Ocean,  by  Lieut  Tbom as  R.  Inoalls,  U.  S.  Ar- 
my. 5.  On  the  Chogrt^hicai  Botany  of  the  United  Statee,  by  Lewis  C. 
Bkck,  M.D.  4.  On  §ome  mod^UaUom  of  Eledf^apietic  Apparatue^ 
by  Jossn  Hsirmr. 


4.  Same  account  qftheorigwhobfectsy  andpreeeni  etaU  of  the  Penmyhania 
Hoipiial*  By  William  G.  Malin,  Clerk  and  Librarian  of  the  Hos- 
pital   Philadelphia.     12mo.     19M.    pp.24.    {From the AMor,) 

This  pamphlet  is  particularly  interesting  from  its  oontaining  an  authen- 
tic MMxrant  of  the  insane  patients  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
Out  of  S5,07l,  admitted  since  its  opening  on  the  11  th  of  February  175S, 
S487  have  been  oases  of  insanity.  *'  Of  these  about  240  are  designated 
as  oaosed  by  iBleniperaiice.*>  We  extract  the  following  table  from  page  13. 

Cata  of  Buamtyfrom  Feb.  11, 1752,  to  AprU  26, 1828. 

The  following  Table,  the  result  of  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  Hos- 
pital rec(»ds,  exhibits  the  number  of  Insane  patients  of  each  sex,  toge- 
ther with  the  proportion  cured,  relieved,  &c. 


Total. 

Cured, 

ReUeced, 

Removed 
byfriends. 

Eloped. 

Died. 

Remain. 

Malflt,      418 
Femalet,  1069 

910 

344 

452 
250 

444 
224 

188 
42 

364 

162 

60 
47 

3487 

1254 

702 

668 

£30 

Dig 
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^*  A  large  proporlioo  of  the  deaths  bate  been  from  old  age  or  diseaiet 
haring  no  necessary  connection  with  inaai^y. 

'*  The  number  of  insane  persons  in  the  house  is  generally  about  one 
hundred  and  ten.^ 


5.  Ckmipendimn  (fOpertOhe  Jfidtoifety^  or  manual  and  intirummial  cper»* 
iioni  of  preiermUural  Labourty  reduced  to  thegreaieH  timmHciiy  ijp'^ 
ceded  by  an  uwesHgaHon  of  iJu  mechanUm  of  fuitural  La^^  From 
the  French  of  JuUue  HaUn^  Jtl.D.  By  Richard  Tuite,  M.D«  former 
President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinbnrgh.  New-Tork. 
]2mo.  pp.  171.     1828. 


6.  The  Weetem  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phyneal  Sciencee,  Edited  by 
Damibl  Drake,  M.D.  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Praotioe  of 
Medicine  in  Transyl?ania  Universi^  &c.  3  Nos.  for  April,  May,  and 
June  1828. 

The  publication  of  this  Journal  is  another  eridence  of  the  growing  spirit 
and  enterprise  of  our  western  professional  brethren.  It  is  conducted  with 
much  ability  by  an  Editor  who  has  long  since  estaUished  a  high  character 
for  talent  and  emdition.    We  hope  it  may  have  a  long  and  prosperous 

career. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


UNIVERSITY  OP  THE  STATE  OF  NEW-YORK. 

College  if  Phyeiciane  andSurgeone,  Jfeto-Yorky  Aug.  Uih,  16S8.-*Tbe 
twenty-s^ond  session  of  the  College  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
of  Norember  next,  after  which  the  sereral  courses  of  Imtmction  will  be 
continued  by  the  respectire  Professors,  yiz. 

John  Auoustins  Smith,  M.D.  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Alexandxb  H.  Stevens,  M.D.  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sor- 

Joseph  M.  Sm ith^  M.D.  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physio  and 
Clinical  Medicine. ' 

Edward  Delafibld,  M.D.  on  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children. 

John  B.  Beck,  M.D.  on  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

John  Torret,  M.D.  on  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

At  extra  hours,  and  without  additional  expense  to  the  student,  lectures 
will  be  delivered  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Botany,  by  the  Profonors 
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In  the  various  departments  of  the  College,  erery  fecility  is  afforded  for 
the  acquisition  of  professional  knowledge. 

The  Anatomioal  Museum,  heretofore  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country,  has  become  recently  still  farther  enlarged  by  the  addition  ofpiivate 
collections  and  new  preparations  ;  the  specimens  of  Morbid  Anatomy  par- 
ticularly, are  daily  increasing.  In  practical  Anatomy  the  opportunities 
will  be  coomensurate  with  the  utmost  wi&hes  of  the  student. 

In  the  Obstetrical  Department  cases  will  be  furnished  as  heretofore  to 
such  students  as  may  desire  them,  to  be  attended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  that  branch. 

The  Dissecting-room  will  be  open  during  tlie  day  and  erening,  under 
the  direotion  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

By  permission  of  the  Directors  of  the  New-Tork  Eye  Infinnary,  aU  the 
students  of  the  College  will  be  entitled,  during  the  lectures,  to  gratuitous 
admission  to  that  institution. 

The  Trustees  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  reiterating  their  obliga- 
tiofw  to  the  Regents  of  the  Universify  and  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  con- 
tinued care  which  tbey  hare  manifested  for  the  science  of  medicine  in  ge- 
neral, and  for  the  medical  institutions  of  this  state  in  particular.  During 
the  last  year,  the  latter  body  passed  the  statute  which  will  be  found  below* 
It  is  now  published  for  the  information  of  medical  students,  who  will  ob- 
serve that  the  only  legitimate  medical  institutions  in  the  state,  are  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  University,  and  that  no  degreea  granted  in 
this  state  are  valid  licenses  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery,  except  those 
emanating  from  the  Regents  of  the  University. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

John  Watts,  Jun.  M.D.  PrtMent. 
NicoLL  H.  Dx&nio,  BID.  Regiidrar, 

Sxc.  SI*  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  by  any  CoOege 
iftlbia  ataie,  AdU  nothta  license  to  practice  physic  and  surgery ;  nor  aktdl 
any  Colkge  hoHorimUkUe  a  Medical  FacuUif  to  Uach  the  science  qf  me- 
didne  in  amf  other  piace  than  where  the  charter  locatei  the  CoUege* 


'  UmeersUy  of  tfic  State  qf  JVSno-Forib.— The  Regents  of  the  University 
have  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  on  the  folk»wing  gentle- 
men, on  the  nomination  of  the  State  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bmdhbad,  of  Columbia  county. 

Dr.  John  D.  Hkum,  of  Monroe  County. 

Dr.  Elsazer  Gbdnet,  of  Orange  county. 


The  University  of  London  has  announced  its  opening  for  the  session  of 
lB2t-e.  No  less  than  twenty-two  Professors  are  appointed,  andaererat 
Taoint  ^kairs  are  still  to  be  supplied.  The  Professors  in  Medicine  wai  its 
adjunct  soiences  are  as  follow  : 
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AMtonjr.  GraBTtOt  Bharpe  PattiMB,  Eaq. 
DinwtioM  aad  DemoartratiODt^  JaiMt  R.  BeiiMt>  Etq. 
Phytralogy,  Chmrtos  Bell,  Eai|. 

CrnDpuatiTe  Anatomy  and  Zaobu,  Robert  E.  Qraat,  M.D. 
Nautre  and  Treatmeot  of  DiteaMt,  John  <^oaolly,  M.D. 
Midwifery,  David  D.  Daris,  M.D. 

Materia  Medioa  and  Phaitnaoy,  AnllioDy  Todd  ThooMoii,  M.D. 
Cbemiatry,  Edward  Turoer,  M.D. 
Botany,  John  lindley,  F.R.8. 
Still  Taoant,  Sorfery,  and  Mineralogy,  and  C^eolof y. 
Dr.  Watwn  of  the  MiddliMx  Hospital,  lectafta  on  Olinioal  BMUoint , 
and  Mr.  Charles  Bell  on  Clinical  Surgery. 

Flora  of  Java  and  the  atffatent  hloi.  Extract  of  o  Mer  to  J$r$miah 
Van  Renaelaer^Ji.D.,  dated  Bruxeltee,  June  If,  18S8.~Althoufh  the 
Indian  Archipelago  haa  been  for  agea  the  field  of  reiearoh  for  European 
natoralists,  and  particularly  for  those  of  Holland,  whose  colonies  occupy 
so  large  a  part  of  that  rast  district,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  its  natural  his- 
tory in  general,  and  its  botany  in  particular,  is  still  but  imperfectly  under- 
stood. This  should  be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  those  difficulties, 
almost  insurmountable,  which  the  pernicious  infiuenoe  of  the  climate  op- 
poses to  those  naturalists  who  hare  endeaToured  to  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Java,  and  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  encouragement  held 
out  by  goremment  to  scientific  researches  has,  in  a  meuure,  been  frustra- 
ted by  the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate. 

The  labours  of  Rheede  and  Rnmph,  under  the  patronage  of  the  old  East 
India  Company,  hare  been  fully  seen  and  appreciated  in  the  publication  of 
their  magnificent  works.  More  lately,  Noronha  of  Spain,  Thuoberg  of 
Sweden,  De  la  Tour  of  France,  and  Horsefield  of  America,  hare  snccest- 
fully  laboured  in  science,  during  their  residence  in  Jara,  under  protection 
of  the  Dutch  government.  Few  scientific  expeditions  ha?e  been  so  hap- 
pily conceived,  or  so  wisely  instructed,  as  that  on  which  the  King  of  Hol- 
land, some  years  ago^  sent  Messrs.  Reinwardt,  Kuhl,  and  Van  Hasselt. 
Unhappily  the  sea  engulfed  the  most  rich  and  precious  cdlections  formed 
by  the  expedition :  two  of  the  naturalists  composing  it,  Kuhl  and  Van 
Hasselt  sunk  in  the  midst  of  their  labours,  and  Reinwardt  was  forced  by 
the  loss  of  health  too  soon  to  renounce  his  useful  researches. 

All  these  disasters  did  not  deter  Dr.  Blume,  who  was  chief  of  the  medi- 
cal department  in  the  East  Indies.  He  has  devoted  to  the  Flora  of  those 
countries  all  the  moments  which  he  could  spare  from  important  and  multi- 
farious occupations.  By  long  perseverance  and  at  great  expense,  he  has 
formed  an  Herbarium^  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  species,  mostly 
from  Java,  and  he  has  published  a  list  of  them  in  India.  He  was  not  less 
susceptible  .(ban  others  to  the  insalabrity  of  the  climate ;  and  since  the  loss 
of  health  forced  him  to  return  to  his  home,  he  has  eoiployed  himaalf  in 
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clmifyiDg  his  specimeDs  and  in  arranging  bis  new  genera  and  spadea.  He 
has  tba  assistance  of  Dr.  Fischer  in  preparing  his  work  for  the  press ;  and 
will  embody  the  disooreries  of  Reinwardt,  Kohl,  and  Van  Hasselt,  iriiich 
will  render  the  work  DM>re  complete.  Dis.  Blom^  and  Fischer  intend  to 
make  it  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  Humboldt  et  Bonpland's  **  Plantes  Eqoi- 
noxiales.*'  I  most  not  foiiget  to  say  that  it  is  written  in  Latin  :  its  piibli- 
cation  wtH  form  an  epoch  in  thehiatory  of  Botany. 

Writ  for  the  Medkal  Convention  of  1830,-^WhereaB  the  Coofeotion 
that  was  held  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  month  of  January  1820, 
for  forming  a  PharmacopoBia  for  our  United  States  of  America,  did  reaolTe 
that  the  President  of  that  CooTention  should,  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
18£8,  issue  writs  of  election  to  the  sereral  incorporated  State  Medical  So* 
cieties  in  the  northern,  middle,  southern,  and  western  districts  of  the  na- 
tion, requiring  them  to  ballot  for  three  delegates  to  a  General  ConrentioD, 
to  be  held  at  Washington,  on  the  Ut  day  of  January  1830,  for  the  purpose 
of  revising  the  American  Pharmaoopoeia ;  and  whereas  the  seferal  insti- 
tutions aa  aforesaid,  are  by  the  same  authority,  requested  to  forward  to  the 
President,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April  1829,  tiie  names  of  the  three 
persons  so  chosen ;  with  sundry  other  provisions  contained  in  the  historical 
introduction  to  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Now  therefore,  I,  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested 
in  me  by  the  Convention  of  1820,  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  the  incor- 
porated Medical  Societies,  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Medicel 
Schools,  and  Faonlties  of  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  all  other  autho- 
.  riced  Bodies,  that  they  choose  proper  persons  to  represent  them  in  the  Ge- 
neral Coorention  to  be  held  in  January  1830,  for  revising  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Given  under  my  hand,  this  first  day  of  January » 1828,  at  the  citj 
of  New-York. 

Samvkl  L.  Mitcsill,  President. 
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Lecture  delivered  before  the  County  Medical  Society  of  New-York. 
By  Francis  O.  Douckt,  M.D.  of  New-York. 

Had  nedicine  a  settled  and  permanent  basisi  its  theory 
would  be  ever  the  same,  and  its  practice  would  have  remained 
«achangeable  from  one  age  to  another..     Physicians,  both 
anciemt  and  modern — those  of  all  coantries  and  of  every 
school,  woald  agree  upon  all  subjects  of  importance ;  but  we 
are  far  from  possessing  this  advantage  in  the  science  with 
which  we  are  occupied.     In  fact,  it  offers  us  but  a  series  of 
systems  from  the  time  of  its  origin  to  the  present  day.     Is 
there  one  medical  generation  which  has  not  had  a  ruling 
theory  in  favour — a  system  annomiced  and  supported  under 
the  pretended  auspices  of   truth,  and  which  has  neverthe- 
less appeared  absurd  and  pitiful  to  succeeding  generations  i 
The  arches  of  the  different  schools  have  re-echoed  for  three 
thousand  years  with  the  voices  of  the  framers  of  systems,  all 
of  them  insisting  that  they  had  penetrated  into  the  sanctuary 
of  nature^  and  were  about  to  proclaim  her  secrets  for  the  good 
of  humanity.    This  was  done  in  the  earliest  epochs  of  the 
science,  it  is  done  in  our  days,  and  the  same  course  will 
probably  be  pursued  through  the  succession  of  ages  to 
caiD«. 

60 
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Having  been  called  by  a  vote  of  this  society  to  preteot  8 
memoir  upon  some  subject  of  medical  sciencei  it  bas  ap- 
peared to  me  that  some  interest  might  be  derived  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  different  systems  which  have  existed  in  France 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

I  shall  pass  rapidly  over  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Bichat,  which  commences  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  I  shall  develope  in  succession  the  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  Broussais,  and  shall  add  some  reflections  on  the 
spirit  of  Eclectism. 

Medicine  is  coeval  with  man.  The  period  of  its  first  ap- 
pearancCi  and  the  history  of  its  developement,  are  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  time,  and  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  fables.  First 
cultivated  in  the  East  it  passed  into  Egypt,  thence  to  Greece, 
and  finally  to  western  Europe.  Absurd  and  mysterious 
among  the  Egyptians ;  empirical  and  superstitious  among  the 
Greeks,  it  finally  acquired  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  science  under 
Hippocrates,  who,  in  establishing  his  doctrine,  concealed  in  its 
bosom  the  germ  of  all  the  sjrstems,  and  the  most  lOcobereDt 
discrepancies. 

Already  the  dogmatics  wish  to  reach  the  truth  by  hypo* 
thesis — the  empirics  desire  to  banish  from  practice  all  rea- 
soning— Asclepiades  creates  a  medicine  founded  upon  the 
philosophy  of  corpuscles — Themison  reduces  all  diseases 
to  three  forms — the  pneumatics  attribute  life  to  air  wander- 
ing in  the  vessels — Galen  restores  crisis  and  coction — die 
Arabs  transfer  to  medicine  the  formulas  and  abstractions  of 
Aristotle — the  alchemists  burn  the  books  of  the  ancients,  and 
seek  one  remedy  for  every  indication. 

Van  Helmont  adds  to  the  doctrine  of  the  aithseus  bis  che- 
mical agents — the  geometricians  seek  to  demonstrate  all  the 
functions  of  life  by  algebraical  signs — the  philosophers  see 
nothing  in  them  but  attraction,  cohesion,  elasticity,  force, 
counterforce,  he. — ^the  mechanists  only  see  levers,  points 
of  support.  Sic.  Hoffman,  notwithstanding  bis  system  of 
living  solids,  calls  to  his  assistance  a  crowd  of  mechanic^ 
ideas — his  contemporary  Stahl  contends  that  the  rational  sod 
of  man  presides  over  the  preservation  of  his  existence- 
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BoeEhmave  unites  in  hh  system  the  humoral  pathology  of 
Hippocrates,  tbe  atomft  of  Asclepiades,  the  sididisai  of  Tbe- 
foison,  the  mechanitin  of  Bellini,  and  the  chemical  theory  of 
Van  Heknont,  which  |hu«  terminates  tbe  first  series  of  reirot 
Intions  which  agitased  the  cradle  of  medicine. 

Tbe  name  of  Boerhaave  had  ceased  to  resound  in  tbe  me- 
dical world,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  his  system  were  reared 
imposing  names  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  The  time 
bad  passed  when  a  great  name  could  subjugate  all  mindSf  and 
enslave  to  its  will  the  opinions  of  contemporaries.  Every 
country  possessed  men  of  the  first  merit — every  branch  of  the 
healing  art  had  its  chiefi — Camper  and  Gaiibius  in  Hollaodi 
StabI  in  Germany,  Fontana  and  Spallanzani  in  Italy,  Haller 
and  Tissot  in  Switzerland,  Paquier  in  Spain,  Cullen  and 
Hunter  in  England,  and  Borden,  Barthezi,  Lorry,  and  Vlcq 
D'Azir  in  France,  seemed  to  aspire  each  to  distinct  pre-emi- 
nence. 

Attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Dessault,  Bichat  went  to 
Paris  to  increase  the  number  of  his  pupils :  Dessault  dies  and 
Bichat  enters  the  arena.  After  spending  some  time  among 
tbe  scattered  remains  of  systems  which  had  crumbled  to  piecesi 
to  examine  tbe  spot  where  he  could  best  erect  the  edifice  of 
science — a  vast  career  presented  itself  before  him  :  a  glance 
at  the  assemblage  of  material  bodies  showed  them  divided 
into  two  great  classes.  On  one  side,  he  saw  inorganic  bodies 
subject  to  constant  and  immutable  laws  ;  on  tbe  other,  orga- 
nic or  living  bodies  governed  by  laws  that  constantly  varied. 
Leaving  to  the  philosopher  the  study  of  inert  matter,  he  as- 
signed to  the  physiologist  the  history  of  living  matter,  and 
dedicated  bis  time  and  exertions  to  its  examination. 

Too  long  subject  to  tbe  principles  of  philosophy,  physio- 
logy had  wandered  amongst  the  wastes  of  systems  and  hypo- 
theses. Notwithstanding  dome  ingenious  ideas  of  Van  Hel- 
mont  and  Stahl,  the  science  had  too  long  received  from  this 
slavery  the  most  dangerous  influence.  Regenerated  by  the 
efforts  of  Bordeu— -enlarged  by  the  experiments  of  Haller — 
protected  by  the  authority  of  Bartheze,  it  still  floated  unsteadi- 
ly in  the  midst  of  opposite  opinions,  when  Bichat,  wresting 
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it  for  ever  from  the  physical  sciences,  fixed  it  apon  sun  imma- 
table  fouQdatioQ  ;  and  then  regarding  with  a  fixed  eye  the 
object  which  he  sought  to  obtain,  and  pointing  to  his  disci- 
ples the  route  which  they  ought  to  follow,  he  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  laurels  which  were  awarded  to  him.  The  life  of 
Bichat  was  but  a  rapid  passage — his  existence  but  a  flfisfa  of 
lightning ;  but  his  name  will  not  the  less  remain  imperish- 
ably  engraved  on  the  annals  of  science.  Posterity,  which  has 
already  commenced  for  him,  has  judged  irrevocably  upoo  his 
merits.  Time  has  done  justice  to  the  light  errors  which  es- 
caped him  in  his  youth,  and  to  the  iniquitous  judgments  pro- 
nounced against  him.  The  admiration  of  France  has  vindi- 
cated his  memory  from  the  base  disdain  of  envy  ;  and  the 
light  which  his  works  have  shed  on  the  science  of  man,  far 
firom  being  extinguished  with  him,  shines  brighter  every 
day. 

It  is  to  Bichat  that  belongs  the  glory  of  having  traced  In 
medicine  that  road  which  alone  can  lead  to  truth ;  it  is  he 
who,  profiting  by  the  works  of  many  celebrated  men,  has 
lessened  the  incertitude  and  hesitation  which  retarded  its  pro- 
gress. As  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  premature  death 
which  awaited  him,  he  did  not  waste  his  early  years  in  com- 
batting the  errors  which  darkened  his  views,  or  to  overthrow 
the  idol  which  usurped  our  homages — ^he  pointed  out  the 
truth,  and  innumerable  disciples  followed  in  his  path ;  the  en- 
thusiasm which  he  communicated  to  them  still  remains,  and 
under  banners  the  most  opposite,  an  unanimous  cry  is  raised 
to  proclaim  aloud  the  fame  of  Bichat. 

The  spirit  of  analysis  then  reigned  in  philosophy,  and  was 
introduced  in  medicine ;  it  had  already  given  success  to  the 
work  of  Pinel.  Bichat,  in  applying  it  to  anatomy,  made  an 
immortal  discovery ;  in  applying  it  to  physiology,  he  pro- 
duced a  seducing  but  imperfect  system.  His  predecessors 
had  considered  life,  the  vital  forces,  and  excitability  in  mass ; 
he  on  the  contrary,  turned  all  his  efibrts  to  trace  out  the  pre- 
sumed cause  of  the  vital  phenomena.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, he  studied  in  living  bodies   the  different  phenomena 
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which  they  presented,  to  attach  to  them  their  different  pro- 
perties. 

Perceiving  that  the  animal  felt,  he  recognised  a  property 
in  it  which  he  called  sensibility  ;  he  saw  that  the  animal  mov- 
ed by  repeated  contractions,  and  he  attributed  to  it  a  pro- 
perty which  he  called  contractility.  These  two  great  pheno 
mena  of  the  animal  economy,  perception  and  movement,  the 
two  grand  properties  of  sensibility  and  contractility,  absorbed 
all  his  mind ;  with  them  he  explained  all  the  phenomena ;  he 
believed  he  could  account  for  all  the  movements  of  life.  See 
with  what  complacency  he  analyses  them  ;  under  how  many 
relations  he  studies  them  in  order  to  connect  them  with  all  the 
known  physiological  facts.  The  cerebral  nerves  are  the  organs 
of  sensibility  ;  they  possess  sensibility  in  the  highest  degree*— 
animal  sensibility.  But  the  other  organs  which  transmit  im- 
pressions received  are  nevertheless  not  insensible  because  they 
reject  some  substances  and  receive  and  appropriate  others. 
They  perceive,  (says  Bichat)  but  their  sensibility  is  simply 
organic.  The  exterior  muscles  contract  and  move  under  the 
power  of  the  will  ;  they  possess  contractility  in  the  highest 
degree — animal  contractility.  The  interior  muscles  evidently 
contract  independently  of  the  will,  they  have  therefore  orga- 
nic contractility.  But  all  the  organs  are  the  seat  of  motions 
inappreciable,  it  is  true,  but  real,  since  they  compose  and  de- 
compose continually.  **  Well,"  says  Bichat,  <*  I  will  call  it 
an  insensUfle  organic  contractility.*^ 

These  are  the  terms  of  his  analysis,  at  the  same  time  insuffi- 
cient and  exaggerated.  Insufficient,  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
life,  are  far  from  being  confined  to  perception  and  motion.-— 
Exaggerated,  for  impressions  net  perceived  are  not  perceptions, 
and  organic  sensibility  is  not  sensibility. 

Having  laid  down  these  fundamental  ideas,  and  proceeding 
always  in  the  same  spirit  of  analysis,  Bichat  considered  life 
in  general,  and  formed  two  grand  divisions — the  one  which 
he  named  animal  life,  because  by  it  the  animal  is  connected 
with  exterior  bodies  ;  and  the  other — organic  life,  by  which 
he  lives  within  hijnself.  This  division  of  life  in  general,  ac- 
^  cording  to  the  expression  of  Bichat  himself,  into  two  particu- 
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lar  IiTes,  drew  upon  hit  lystem  of  phyiiologjTy  criticiiais 
which  shoald  have  beeo  chiefly  directed  to  a  badly  chosen 
expressiou.  It  is  true  there  are  not  two  lives  io  an  animab 
hot/ there  are  two  kinds  of  phenomena  quite  distinct,  which 
correspond  to  these  terms.  Hence  we  see  that  this  division 
does  not  constitute  the  system  of  Bichat,  but  was  merely  an 
appendage  of  it.  The  true  system  of  this  author  consists  in 
the  admission  of  the  vital  properties  already  mentioned. — 
We  will  now  see  some  new  proofs  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
considers  diseases. 

There  are  two  conditions,  says  he,  to  the  phenomena  of  life 
—the  state  of  health  and  the  state  of  disease.  Hence  two 
distinct  sciences — physiology,  which  treats  of  the  first  stage ; 
pathology — which  has  for  its  olyect  tlie  second.  The  history 
of  phenomena,  in  which  the  vital  forces  have  their  natural 
types,  leads  us  as  a  consequence  to  that  of  the  phenomena, 
#bere  those  forces  are  altered.  It  is  then  to  the  alteration  of 
the  vital  forces  or  properties  that  he  attributes  diseases  ;  ac* 
cording  to  him  the  vital  properties  are  inseparable  from  the 
tissues,  and  inherent  in  the  organised  substance.  It  is  not 
the  alteration  of  the  tissues  which  constitutes  disease ;  it  is 
the  alteration  of  Us  powers,  without  which  it  could  not  live — 
without  which  it  could  not  be  diseased.  The  living  tissues 
and  the  vital  powers  are  inseparable  in  bis  system,  and  to  say 
that  the  power  is  destroyed,  is  to  say  that  the  tissue  is 
also. 

This  definition  thus  explained,  it  remains  to  determine  in 
what  manner  the  vital  properties  can  be  altered.  It  is  here 
that  Bichat  is  opposed  to  Brown.  Some  authors,  says  he, 
see  in  diseases  only  strength  or  weakness,  consequently  in  re- 
medies only  debilitants  or  stimulants.  This  is  true  in  part,  but 
false  when  made  too  general.  It  is  not  only  by  an  increase 
and  decrease  of  action  that  they  are  operated  on,  but  they  also 
are  changed  in  their  nature.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  remedies  should  not  only  increase  or  diminish  the  vital 
powers,  but  also  restore  them  to  the  natural  state  from  which 
they  are  perverted. 

This  theory  manifestly  excludes  the  Brunonian  dichotomy, 
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and  it  cooiecrates  .the  theory  of  speelfic  remedies,  directed 
agatntt  one  modificalion  of  vital  powers  in  preference  to 
another. 

It  is  in  a  no  less  formal  manner  ihat  Bichat  condemns  the 
exclusive  theories  of  the  solidisis  and  humoralists.  He  could 
not  point  out  in  what  consists  the  vitality  of  the  fluids,  but  he 
recognised  it  as  an  incontestible  fact  He  regarded  their 
change  as  the  cause  of  a  great  number  of  diseases,  and  adt- 
mits  even  the  existence  of  virus,  which  may  be  introduced  in« 
to  the  animal  system.  Finally,  Bichat  acknowledged  general 
diseases,  such  as  most  of  the  fevers  which  attack  almost  si* 
multaneously  all  the  organs.  Thb  discovery  of  elemen- 
tary tissues  prompts  him  to  locate  and  circumscribe  more  and 
more  the  seat  of  the  diseases  to  one  tissue,  to  the  exclusion  of 
another — the  nervous,  muscular,  serous,  mucous  tissues  are 
affected  separately,  and  present  each  their  different  pathologic 
effects — their  different  symptoms  of  particular  grades.  A 
diseased  tissue  may  influence  the  neighbouring  tissues,  which 
he  calls  sympathy,  but  the  primitive  affection  is  never  spent 
but  upon  one.  In  France  these  ideas  are  now  familiar  ;  but 
when  they  were  first  announced,  they  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion. It  was  in  this,  in  fact,  that  consisted  the  originality  of 
Bichafs  views  on  pathology.  It  was  by  this  that  he  brought 
about  that  revolution  of  which  I  propose  to  develope  the  re- 
sults in  the  doctrine  of  Brousiais. 

We  could  hardly  expect  that  the  Parisian  school,  governed 
as  it  was  by  Bichat^s  system,  a  system  purely  physiological, 
(for  its  author  hardly  had  time  to  point  out  all  its  possible  ap- 
plications to  pathology)  guarded  against  all  systematic  influ- 
ence in  the  study  of  diseases  by  the  authority  of  Pinel,  could 
remain  long  in  a  situation  which,  in  opening  a  free  career  to 
thehr  progress,  secured  it  from  the  rambling  of  a  sectarian 
spirit.  Vitality  in  physiology;  eclecdsm  in  medicine,  properly 
so  called — such  was  in  France  the  situation  of  this  science  for 
the  first  fiAeen  years  of  this  century. 

Broussais  enters  the  theatre,  announces  himself  the  disciple 
of  Bichat,  declares  himself  the  heir  of  his  glory,  the  exclii- 
sive  propagator  of  his  principles :  endowed  with  a  discover- 
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ing  mind  aod  a  spirit  for  analysis,  be  employed  by  torns  expe* 
riment  and  reasoning— observation  and  analogy.  It  was  not 
with  vain  formulas,  with  charms  and  panaceas,  that 'he  soagfat 
to  usurp  our  homage.  It  was  by  observation,  by  the  stody 
of  the  laws  of  life,  thai  he  overturned  the  edifice  of  science  ; 
but  it  is,  (says  he,)  to  erect  it  upon  a  more  solid  founda- 
tion. 

Medicine  has  undergone  a  revolution  in  France,  through 
M.  Broussais,  which  is,  on  some  accounts,  a  happy  one ;  on 
some  others  it  has  been  very  unfortunate — but  quite  worthy 
of  attention.  This  physician  seems  to  me  to  have  been  badly 
judged,  not  through  ignorance,  but  from  a  spirit  of  party. 

His  partisans  considered  him  as  a  genius,  the  final  founder 
of  medical  science,  theoretical  and  practical ;  his  detractors, 
as  a  sectarian  in  whom  pride  held  the  place  of  genius,  and 
audacity  of  force  ;  who  had  acquired  partisans  by  flattering 
their  mediocrity,  and  by  depressing  science  to  their  level. 

Pinel  enjoyed  in  France  an  infl  lence  which  time  had  already 
sanctioned,  and  public  teaching  was  directed  in  the  spirit  of 
his  doctrine,  which  was  still  a  young  child  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  contemporary  with  the  general  anatomy.  Brous- 
sais therefore  did  not  come  exactly  apropos,  but  had  to  seek 
the  elements  of  his  success  in  himself.  It  was  first  necessary 
to  attack  suddenly,  without  groping,  without  transition ;  ti- 
midity would  have  injured  him,  concessions  would  have  para- 
lysed all.  No  half  way  measures  could  be  taken,  and  he 
must  of  necessity  establish  himself  by  force,  and  especially 
avoid  borrowing  or  making  concessions  to  Pinel,  whom  he 
supplanted,  or  to  seek  arms  and  support  in  foreign  and  an- 
cient doctrines.  So  as  to  mark  well  the  extent  of  his  mission, 
he  goes  back  to  all  periods  of  the  history  of  medicine ;  he 
more  than  throws  doubt  upon  Hippocrates,  he  attacks  Galen, 
Boerhaave,  always  covered  with  glory — Cullen  and  Sauvage 
will  not  escape  him  ;  but  he  especially  contends  with  Brown, 
whose  influence  was  yet  felt  in  therapetitics,  and  whose  grand 
and  profound  doctrine  had  overcome  a  crowd  of  subsequent 
doctrines  ;  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  last  century,  he 
combated  Barthese  and  the  Montpelier  school ;  finally  plac- 
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iiig  himself  in  the  midst  of  bis  contemporaries,  he  used  all 
his  efforts  to  overthrow  the  Pinelian  school.  All  this  wasbut 
%he  efiect  of  a  stroke  of  his  pen. 

Broussais  found  more  diffic^lty  in  combating  the  Bm- 
nonian  doctrine  than  the  others.  This  doctrine  is  profoundly 
philosophical,  theoretically  speaking.  After  having  reigned 
over  Europe,  it  still  exercised  a  great  influence  in  therfr- 
peutics.  Broussais  applied  much  time  and  pains  to  this,  for 
bis  own  doctrines  o^red  some  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Scot,  and  it  concerned  him,  therefore,  to  show  what  and  where 
they  differed  upon  important  points.  These  are  the  principal 
<propositions  which  he  asserted  and  maintained  contrary  to 
Brown.  1st.  That  excitability  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  or- 
gans— it  is  not  in  more  or  in  less,  in  totality,  in  all  the  sys- 
tem. 2dly.  Diseases  are  never  primitively  general.  3dly. 
Diseases  from  weakness  are  not  the  most  numerous.  4thly. 
The  stimulant  treatment  is  seldom  indicated.,  5thly.  The 
success  of  the  Bninonian  practice  is  illusory,  false,  or  wrongly 
interpreted.  M.  Broussais  calls  the  Brunonians  incendiaries. 
However,  well  instructed  men,  and  good  practitioners  full  of 
candour  and  -veracity,  attest  to  the  good  effects  of  stimulant 
remedies  in  many  diseases.  To  these  M.  Broussais  opposes 
bis  own  observations  to  the  contrary,  and  the  result  of  his 
method.     How  shall  we  decide  this  question  f 

He  denies  the  conclusions  from  facts  badly  observed,  or 
seen  through  a  false  theory.  He  is  right :  but  the  facts  which 
be  invokes  himself,  who  will  answer  to  them  t  It  is  this  un- 
fortunate versatility  of  pathological  phenomena  which  throws 
flo  many  physicians  into  a  discouraging  scepticism.  Some 
fly  to  edectism,  but  how  maintain  it.  Eclectism  is  nonsense  in 
medicine.  The  word  signifies  to  choose  amongst  the  most 
reasonable  systems,  or  the  most  reasonable  things  in  each 
system,  and  the  best  method  of  practice.  How  shall  the 
well-advanced  practitioner  choose,  and  how  answer  for  the 
value  of  his  choice  ?  By  reasoning  f  Yes,  reason  upon 
this  immense  quantity  of  facts  of  all  kinds — read  twenty 
thousand  volumes — scan  the  whole  on  the  rules  of  criticismi 
historical  and  medical,  and  then  indicate  a  priori  what  is  to   . 
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be  believed  and  what  if  to  be  done,  and  yoo  will  be  feund  the 
iaveolor  of  the  most  novel  and  inreljr  the  nost  extravagaat 
fyttem  known.  Go  then  to  experience.  Whose  expertence? 
Yoo  have  bat  your  own,  since  that  of  time  past  and  of  tiaie 
present  are  contradictory.  Here  is  all  that  can  comeof  eclectisoi. 
Here  then  is  the  practitioner  reduced  to  bis  personal  expeiwnc^, 
wad  to  renew  on  his  part  the  work  of  ages,  which  has  tan^t 
him  nothing.  This  is  not  true  of  all  the  branches  of  medicrine : 
the  experience  of  ages  has  left  floating  on  the  mins  of  ays- 
some  rules  of  practice  generally  admitted  by  every 


I  ask  pardon  for  this  digpression,  which  is  not  exactly  in 
place,  and  will  now  endeavour  to  lay  before  yoo,  the  foncfan 
omital  ideas  of  the  medical  system  of  Brouuais. 

Monsieur  Broussais'  principles  on  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  are  laid  down  in  three  separate  works  :— 
The  History  of  Chronic  Phlegroasis — ^The  Examination  of 
the  Medical  Doctrines — and  a  Treatise  on  Physiology  applied 
to  Pathology. 

The  history  of  chronic  Phlegmasia  is  throughout  a  book  of 
dMervation,  wherein  the  most  correct  ideas  on  pathological 
phenomena,  are  combined  with  imperfect  fragments  of  an  HV 
founded  theory. 

His  examination  of  the  Medical  Doctrines  is  composed  oi 
two  very  distinct  parts.  The  first  is  a  collection  of  apboris- 
Ikal  propositions  on  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ; 
il  is  the  code  of  a  new  medical  doctrine.  This  code  Is  drawn 
em  without  either  commentaries  or  discussion ;  its  form  is 
dogmatical,  and  its  language  concise  and  laconic.  The 
tecond  is  altogether  polemical.  The  undertaking  was  boM^ 
and  both  its  conception  and  execution  required  uncommon 
abilities,  boldness,  ingenuity,  firmness  of  character,  perseve* 
ranee,  and  immense  scientific  resources.  Broussais  possessed 
them  all,  and  he  used  them  to  advantage. 

His  Trc^atise  on  Physiology  applied  to  Pathology,  is  but 
an  ordinary  work  ;  in  this.  Monsieur  Broussais  is  neither  the 
judicious  observer  he  appears  to  be  in  his  first  work,  nor 
that  evpert  cootroveraiaUst  that  he  is  in  the  secoed.    This 
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being  the  last  work  that  be  has  made,  he  was  compelled  to 
mould  it  upon  the  assertions,  either  accurate  or  contradictory, 
that  had  escaped  him  in  his  former  publications,  and  when  bis 
ideas  and  principles  bad  not  yet  been  established  on  solid 
foundations.  n 

This  physiological  doctrine  then  may  be  considered  under 
three  beads :  that  of  physiology,  that  of  pathology,  and  that 
of  therapeutics.  These  are  the  three  studies  which,  distinct 
in  their  object,  mutually  assist  and  support  each  other.  In 
all  the  systems  of  medicine  we  see  them  follow  in  this  order. 
The  theory  of  health  determines  the  theory  of  disease,  and 
this  the  mode  of  treatment.  M.  Broussais  has  also  foK 
lowed  this  logical  march,  to  form  a  systematic  whole. 

Firstly,  Life  examined  in  all  the  tissues  which  are  endowed 
with  it,  is  not  revealed  but  by  one  single  phenomenon,  producer 
of  all  the  other  phenomena,  irritability,  which  is  common  to 
all  the  tissues. 

Sensibility  is  not  a  vital  property,  it  is  but  the  functional 
result  of  irritability ;  we  only  perceive  because  we  are  irrit-' 
able,  and  sensation  is  only  the  perception  of  the  exercise  of 
irritability.  Irritability  is  the  property  which  the  living  tifr> 
sues  have  to  move  themselves,  on  the  contact  of  some  sli- 
mnltts.  It  is  not  made  known  to  us  but  by  that  movement,  for 
without  that  movement  we  should  not  know  *'that  it  existed  ; 
the  movement  of  the  living  tissue  when  our  eyes  can  see  it,  is  a 
contraction.  Analogy  must  force  us  to  admit  that  it  is  one 
also  in  those  cases  where  it  is  too  minute  to  be  visible.  Life  is 
in  the  tissues  ;  it  is  only  revealed  by  the  movemenu,  and  this 
movements  are  contractions  :  contractility  may  serve  then  to 
explain  all  the  vital  actions. 

Secondly,  Life  is  only  maintained  by  excitement :  if  bddt 
the  exterior  and  interior  stimulants  are  wanting  for  our  organs, 
they  cease  to  live.  This  excitement  begins  with  the  concept 
tion  of  the  foetus  and  finishes  only  with  death.  Each  animal 
tissue  requires  to  be  put  into  action,  to  receive  the  preliminary 
impression  of  a  special  stimulus ;  thus  the  blood  is  the  most 
general  stimulus  of  the  economy  ;  the  brain  deprived  of  its 
presence  is  interrupted  in  its  actions.    Air  is  the  stimulus  of 
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the  lungs,  light  of  the  eye,  soudcI  of  the  ear.  Many  flppro^ 
priate  fluids  are  carried  into  the  most  minute  folds  of  tbe  sys^ 
tem  to  produce  continual  excitement.  From  this  rast  co»- 
coarse  of  stimulation  results-  unirersal  reaction  of  all  puts  oT 
the  economy;  this  reaction  is  life  (or  the  exhibition  of  life.) 
This  reaction  in  phenomena  which  results  in  Its  mode  of  exer- 
cise,  is  only  contractility  brought  into  play,  that  is  to  say,  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  contractions  dKsseminated  through* 
out  the  whole  extent  of  the  living  tissues,  and  repeated  eaclr 
instant. 

Thirdly,  Life  or  contractility  is  not  spread  equally  through 
the  system.  Certain  tissues— -certain  organs  are  endofred 
with  it  to  a  high  degree,  others  to  a  less;  it  is  distributed  Co- 
all  points  of  the  animal  in  different  proportions^  This  in- 
equality in  the  proportions  of  vitality,  produces  a  crowd  of 
differences  in  the  tniture  and  energy  of  tbe  phenomena,  of 
which  each  tissue  is  the  theatre.  The  action  of  stimuli  is  m 
coincidence  with  these  differences  of  vitality.  The  tissues 
possessed  of  most  life,  are  also  most  easy  to  stimulate,  and 
the  stimulation  received  by  them  is  then  transmitted  to  all  tbe 
others ;  in  all  cases,  energetic  or  obscure,  contractility  is 
always  identical  in  its  nature,  for  from  its  exercise  always  re- 
sults a  contraction,  and  several  contractions  only  differ  froii» 
each  other  by  their  extent. 

Fourthly,  The  material  phenomena  which  follow  stinnil»- 
tion  bearing  upon  a  living  tissue,  are,  contraction  of  the  fibre  of 
t^is  tissue,  and  the  flowoffluids  tothe  point  stimulated — strong 
or  weak,  applied  to  an  organ  very  irritable  or  not,  stimala- 
tton  brings  the  same  organic  modification.  For  example : — 
A  foreign  body  touches  the  skin  r  at  the  same  instant  tbe 
fibre  contracts,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  fluid.  This  assem- 
blage of  phenomena  constitutes  a  vital  erection ;  this  vital 
erection  is  repeated  in  the  nerves,  and  is  reproduced  in  the 
brain ;  hence  results  a  sensation  agreeable  or  painful.  Tbe 
desire  to  approach  or  avoid  the  cause  of  tUs  sensation  mani- 
fests itself,  a  new  vital  erection  takes  place  in  the  brain,  and 
gives  birth  to  the  will ;  which  returns  vital  erection  to  the 
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Yoluntary  nerves,  and  th^se  to  the  muscles,  which  are  moved 
to  obtain  the  definite  result  desired.  Here  are  several 
actions  vital  and  moral :  passive  impression  from  contact, 
sensation,  desire,  will,  muscular  motion,  all  these  phenomena 
are  the  result  of  a  series  of  vital  erections  identical  in  their 
nature.  In  fact  they  are  all  reduced  to  contraction  of  the 
fibre  and  an  accumulation  of  the  fluids ;  the  minute  modifica- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  a  pimple  on  my  skin,  causes  also  the 
birth  of  ideas  in  my  head,  and  the  state  of  the  brain  during 
profound  meditation,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stomach  dur- 
ing a  laborious  digestion. 

Fifthly,  The  organic  phenomena  of  the  solids  conducive 
to  stimulation,  attest  there  the  presence  of  life.  Every  where 
that  they  show  themselves  there  is  life,  and  every  where  that 
they  show  themselves,  they  are  of  the  same  nature,  the  only 
difiference  arising  from  more  or  less. 

Sixthly,  Stimulation  exercised  upon  one  point  of  the  sys- 
tem is  soon  repeated  upon  other  points  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  nerves,  this  is  what  is  called  sympathy.  Excitement 
is  never  uniform  in  the  economy ;  when  it  is  increased  in  one 
organ  it  is  diminished  hi  another ;  it  does  not  quit  one  region 
but  to  overcharge  another  region,  and  does  not  accumulate  in 
one  tissue  but  to  abandon  another  tissue.  A  continued  com- 
munication is  required  :  it  is  required  to  maintain  the  equi- 
librium of  the  functions.  This  is  what  constitutes  the  state  of 
health. 

All  these  principles  of  physiology  are  immediately  applica- 
ble to  pathology,  thus  : — 

1.  Disease  results  firom  the  irregularity  of  the  functionfl, 
and  this  irregularity  applies  to  the  suffering  of  one  or  several 
organs.  The  functions  are  deranged  because  the  organs  which 
give  rise  to  them  experience  some  unfortunate  modifications  in 
their  vitality.  Vitality  may  be  augmented  or  diminished,  but 
cannot  be  modified  in  any  other  manner.  Its  quantity  may 
vary,  but  not  its  quality ;  when  examined  in  its  action  in  the 
tissues,  it  is  not  revealed  to  us  but  by  a  contraction  of  the 
fibre  with  accumulation  of  fluids,  and  so  forth.     In  the 
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stole  of  health,  an  exact  proportien  h  established  betwceo  tbe 
stimoli  aiid  the  tissue  excited  ;  the  tonunerable  reactions  of 
which  life  is  composed*  are  executed  in  an  order  adroirmMy 
balanced  ;  but  sometimes  this  order  is  broken  and  this  eq«i-^ 
Itbrram  destro^^ed,  by  varioos  caases.     Someiimes  the  stininli 
are  too  strong,  sometimes  they  are  not  enoogfa.     In  these 
two  ca«es  the  irritabiliiy  aafirmetus  or  diminishes,  and  hence 
disorder  in  one  or  more  funciiona^ ;  at  other  times  the  excita- 
bility is  increased,  or  is  weakened,  at  some  point,  and  tbcfs 
the  natural  stimulus  is  uot  sufficient,  or  overpowers  it ;  hence 
soffering  again  in  the  organii  and  rnnctional  .derangement*—* 
In  this  case,  contractility  always  exists;  it  presents  itself  always 
with  the  sane  phenomena  which  follow  its  exercise,  withou  t 
which  death  would  result ;  but  badly  strengthened,  or  eafee- 
bled,  it  no  longer  produces  the  same  results. 

3.  The  pathological  state,  therefore,  is  no  other  than  an 
increase  or  diroin  *tion  of  the  physiological.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  fact  given  above.  The  foreign  body  applied  to 
the  skin  is  a  hot  fire,  the  fibrous  contraction  is  very  strong, 
the  fluids  msh  there  in  abundance,  a  great  heat  is  manifested ; 
similar  phenomena  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  brain ;  this  organ 
^  scarcely  coloured  perhaps  in  the  first  place,  is  now  gorged 
with  blood  to  a  great  extent ;  the  resulting  sensation  is  a  se* 
vere  pain ;  the  will,  instead  of  acting  in  a  regular  manner, 
may  be  destroyed,  or  manifest  it:«elf  in  its  stead  in  convul* 
sions  or  paralysis.  The  apparent  phenomena  are  the  same 
in  either  case,  on  the  skin,  in  the  nerves,  the  brain,  in  the  vo- 
luntary muscles— -in  the  first  case  they  are  contained  within 
moderate  bounds  necessary  to  the  natural  exercise  of  the  fiinc* 
tioM  ;  in  the  other  they  surpass  the  bounds,  and  tbe  (unctions 
ave  deranged.  Arrived  to  this  anomalous  degree,  the  excite- 
ment is  called  irritation,  the  irritation  becoaaes  the  producing 
phenomenon  of  all  the  other  morbid  states,  as  the  natural  ex* 
citemetit  is  that  of  all  the  physiological  operations ;  the  ex- 
citement carried  to  a  great  height,  takes  the  name  of  iuflam- 
mation;  normal  excitement,  irritotion,  oiper-irriutiei,  are 
only  the  same  stole  in  different  degrees.  We  may,  to  con* 
preheod  the  subject,  seppose  a  ladder  on  which  each  step 
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wQI  represent  a  degree  of  excitement.  In  a  certain  seri<^8  of 
degrees  excitement  is  in  the  natara  manner,  and  preserves  the 
name  of  excitement,  which  is  health ;  carried  to  the  last  fur- 
thest degree  of  this  series,  excitement  takes  an  nnnatnral 
leanner,  it  then  is  called  irritation,  which  is  disease,  and  sJl 
the  pathological  changes  are  produced  b}^  irritation,  or  by 
tb^  deficiency  of  excitement. 

3.  In  aH  cases  irritation  is  always  identical  in  its  nature ; 
it  is,  wheresoever  may  be  its  seat,  or  the  cause  that  determmts 
it,  or  the  onmber  of  sympathies  which  it  awakens,  always 
characterised  by  the  flow  of  fluids.  Irritation  always  eoai^ 
mences  in  one  singkv  organic  sjrstem,  and'  then  is  communi- 
cated to  another.  It  is  primitively  local.  The  nature  of  the 
irritation  does  not  change  in  iu  migration  from  one  point  to 
another  ;  it  is  retluced  always  to  nn  augmentation  of  the  phc^ 
nomena  which  attest  the  state  of  life.  Tlie  exaltation  of  one 
or  several  organs  always  produces  a  languor  of  several 
others. 

4.  Irritation  may  be  continued  or  intermittent. 

6.  Irritation  fixed  Qpon  the  capillary  blood  vessels,  and  ac^ 
cotspanied  with  pain,  heat,  tumefaction  and  redness,  is  called 
kilammation.  If  the  capillaries  open  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coaaplaint,  and  blood  escapes,  the  irritation  is  no  longer  called 
kiflammation,  but  hemorrhage. 

Irritation  fixed  on  the  lymphatic  vessels  attracts  but  tbt 
white  fluids ;  there  is  tumor,  but  neither  redness,  nor  heat  nor 
pain;  tbusort  of  irritati<Mi  takes  the  name  of  subinflaiuma- 
tiou. 

Irritations  of  the  nervous  part  are  called  neuroses ;  they 
are  only  characterised  by  pain,  which,  however,  it  sometinei 
wanting. 

6«  -There  are  no  general  diseases,  the  essential  fevers  are 
gastro-enteritis,  simple  or  complicated  ;*  that,  is  to  say,  the  si^ 
maltaiieous  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  small  tatettioes. 

7.  There  are  no  specific  diseases ;  all  those  that  have  re^ 
Cfivcd  that  name  are  referred  to  irritation  or  debility.  Dele- 
tnrio«s  sdniaaoes,  aHatiM,  viras^  with  mil  tlwir  modificaiioiit. 
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ictioa  tbe  living  tissues  only  in  two  ways.  Tbey  either 
aogment  or  diminish  their  vitality  ;  tbe  diseases  which  restik 
from  their  action  are  but  irritations  or  sub-irritations. 

6.  Debility  is  most  often  the  product  of  irritation,  and 
sometimes  constitutes  tbe  disease  alone ;  consecutive  debility 
is  not  a  disease.  It  is  united  to  an  irritation,  produced  by  it 
—continues  and  ceases  with  it.  Primitive  debility  has  only 
a  secondary  step  to  perform  in  the  pathological  code ;  it  is 
not  very  manifest  but  in  scurvy,  in  several  asphyxias,  in 
the  termination  of  abundant  hemorrhages,  in  old  age,  after 
long  abstinence — but  still,  in  all  these  cases,  it  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  irritation  of  one  or  several  organs. 

From  this  pathological  theory  result  the  following  princi- 
ples:— 

1.  Since  there  are  but  two  classes  of  diseases,  diseases  of 
irritation  and  sub-irritation,  there  are  in  therapeutics  but  two 
indications — ^to  excite  the  part  debilitated,  to  reduce  the  part 
over  excited. 

Remedies^  are  then  divided  into  two  classes,  some  excite, 
others  depress  the  vita]  powers.  These  are  sedatives  and 
sdmulants.  Sedatives  are  positive  or  negative.  The  positive 
are  those,  which,  applied  to  the  living  tissue,  relax  the  vital 
phenomena  by  direct  sedative  action.  They  are  very  few,  or 
perhaps  do  not  exist  at  all.  The  negative  are  those  which 
depress  vitality  by  the  subtraction  of  those  stimulants  which 
put  it  in  play  and  continue  it :  they  are  circumscribed  to 
bleeding,  the  application  of  cold,  and  diet. 

2.  To  reduce  positively  and  negatively,  is  the  indication 
which  offers  almost  in  all  diseases.  Tbe  antiphlogistic  treat* 
ment  may  be  exercised  in  three  ways  positively,  by  the  use 
of  sedative  agents  applied  at  the  irritated  point.  Negatively 
by  the  abstraction  of*  stimulants ;  finally,  by  revulsion. 

The  method  by  revulsion  consists  in  transporting  upon  an 
organ  less  important,  the  irritation  fixed  upon  an  organ  indis- 
pensable to  life.  The  revulsibn  is  founded  upon  this  principle 
of  physiology,  that  vitality  is  only  accumulated  at  one  point 
to  abandon  another,  and  it  is  necessary  that  ih%  reoiidial  in- 
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vilitfoD  fhould  be  stronger  than  the  morbid  irritation,  if  it  it 
weaker,  it  submits  to  the  other  and  aagmenu  it.  A  crisis  is 
bat  a  revalsion  produced  by  nature. 

3.  The  antiphlogistics  alone  cure  all  the  irritations,  what- 
ever may  be  their  cause,  their  seat,  or  the  modifications  which  the 
tissues  undergo  ;  whether  they  are  intermittent  or  continued, 
acute  or  chronic.  The  consideration  of  a  scrofulous,  cance- 
rous, dartrous,  syphilitic  diathesis  is  a  chimera  ;  the  irrita- 
tion is  always  one.  The  pretended  specific  virtue  of  certain 
stimulant  remedies  for  irritation,  is  only  an  absurd  supposi- 
tion. 

4.  The  stimulant  method  is  only  indicated  in  cases  of  pri- 
mitive debility,  and  those  are  very  rare. 

5.  Every  disease  being  primitively  local,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  among  the  diseased  organs  which  is  the  organ 
primitively  afiected.  The  treatment  must  be  directed  upon 
this  organ  :  its  irritation  ceasing,  the  irritation  of  the  other 
ceases  likewise. 

This  is  an  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  M. 
Broussais'  doctrine.  It  sirj^es  by  a  sort  of  seductive  simpli- 
city ;  reducing  all  the  art  of  cure  to  two  indications,  and 
offering  as  a  sort  of  universal  remedy,  leeches  and  diet :  it 
puts  at  ease  many  young  physicians,  who  find  it  very  com- 
modious to  learn  their  materia  medica  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  in  eight  days  the  science  of  diagnosis. 

It  has  not,  however,  been  so  adopted  in  all  parts,  except  by 
*oroe  lazy  spirits  and  enthusiasts.  It  has  glided  into  all  views 
of  the  art  of  healing,  but  with  modifications  more  or  less  im. 
portant. ' 

It  owes  its  prodigious  success  less  to  the  positive  knowledge 
which  it  has  brought  into  the  science  of  men,  than  to  the 
happy  direction  which  it  has  given  to  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics :  it  strongly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  attaching  on 
ail  occasions,  the  diseases  to  the  organs ;  and  to  refer  the  symp- 
toms to  their  true  cause.  It  puts  physicians  on  their  guard 
against  the  abuse  of  a  medicine  too  stimulating,  and  hat  in- 
troduced into  the  language  of  the  ifcience  a  precitton  nn- 
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kDowQ  umil  then )  and  if  ntdteint  it  studitd  la  Frtnct  ki  « 
naoiier  so  philoiophicaly  it  if  owing  to  this  new  doctrint* 

That  these  are  great  services,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  witk 
the  good  is  found  the  evil.  I  am  far  from  beUeving  that  the 
•apital  propositions  of  this  physiological  doctrine  aret  M  said 
by  Broossais,  immotable  i  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  ia^ 
tellectoal  despotism  of  this  innovator,  shonld  hold  to  many 
youths  henceforth  incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and 
making  unbiassedly  their  experiments.  Being  so  filled  with  a 
disastrous  conviction,  they  see  nothmg  any  where  but  irrilatioB 
and  gastritis,  and  in  all  cases  know  nothing  but  blood-letting 
and  drinking  water,  indocile  besides  to  the  councils  of  experi* 
ence,  contemners  of  the  elders,  and  believing  in  their  own  m* 
fallibility ;  most  of  them  only  doubt  the  ol^tioos  that  can 
be  opposed  to  their  master. 

•I  will  now  recount  some  of  the  objections  to  this  doetriat 
which  appear  to  have  some  foundation. 

M.  Broussais  pretends  that  all  the  vital  properties  imagined 
by  physiologists,  are  chimeras  and  that  there  exists  but  one, 
contractility.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  neither  direct  obser- 
vation nor  legitimate  induction,  will  allow  the  admission  that 
all  the  interior  movements  of  the  living  tissues  are  merely 
contractions ;  that  contractility,  though  very  evident  in  the 
mnseular  tissue,  is  not  so  at  all  in  the  other  tissues )  and  that 
Heller,  in  allowing  it  to  that  one,  has  not  pasted  tbe  liauts  of 
correct  observation,  while  they  are  pasted  in  extending  it  to 
allothert. 

TUt  contractility  it  not  sufficient  to  explain  all  the  aMi<-  . 
difications  of  which  our  organs  are  susceptible.  Most  fre^ 
quently  on  this  supposition  they  are  inexplicable,  as  for  oxr 
ampk-'-^^he  accumulatioB  of  fluids  at  a  point  irritated ;  in 
fact,  the  irHtetioa  is  a  shortening  of  the  fibre  |  in  the  shQrten«> 
ing,  the  particles  approach  each  other-^he  fluids,  histead  of 
nceumulating,  oug^t  to  be  expelled. 

M*  Broussais  allows  it  himself  in  a  eontradiotory  atanner  ht 
e^ilaining  by  it,  at  the  same  ^e,  the  production  of  a  pbeiOv 
nteiioii  and  ita  cettation ;  that  in  hemorrhtgy  tkk$  MAb  whieh 
the  hicreated  contractility  had  nttrteted»  are  replied  by  the 
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of  w  Mri^cs^  wUch  MH  only  by  i 
coatractifity. 

Ib  coMnifictioD  to  huanif  in  thb  cue,  he  U  sliU  nort  in 
to  the  fi«ts ;  when  be  eCnM  tbet  the  putt  the 
;  cootroctUe  we  the  siost  teniblef  suice  it  is  proved  ihet 
d»  nenrein  sttbetaace,  the  teet  and  conductor  of  eeosibilityt 
does  not  coetroct  atelL 

lo  eccoffdmnce  with  BrowOi  M.  Broossait  affirmt  that  Dlb 
ii  only  kept  op  by  exdteBMnt*  *  This  is  admitted ;  bat  this 
eadteoHot^  is  it  ahrajrs  and  every  where  identical  in  its  iia» 
tore?  bit  resolved  in  all  cases  into  ao  increase  of  phenomena 
showing  the  state  of  life?  Finally,  does  it  only  present  a  di^ 
ftreoce  of  degree  f 

It  may  be  answered,  diat  all  agree  that  eicitement  takes 
place  only  consecntively  to  a  movement  and  by  a  move* 
■wnt,  and  that  movements  being  bat  movements,  cannot  be 
distingnished  bnt  by  degrees  of  force ;  it  is  no  lest  true,  that 
whether  by  the  nature  of  their  direction,  or  whether  by  a 
specific  circamstance  of  the  sensibility,  the  excitement  differs 
in  each  organ,  not  only  in  quantity  but  in  quality ;  all  ester* 
nal  stimuli  act  in  the  same  manner  on  the  tiBsaes,  but  come* 
cutively  to  this  impression,  each  tissue  reacts  altogether  in  a 
partiealar  and  special  manner.  The  blood  acts  mecbsnically 
every  where  in  the  same  manner,  upon  the  brain,  upon  the 
heart,  upon  the  liver,  upon  the  lalivary  glands.  However, 
in  consequence  of  this  identical  impression,  one  of  these  or- 
gans produces  ideas,  another  contracts,  a  third  secretes  bile, 
a  fom*th  saliva;  these  considerations  drawn  from  organic  life, 
qipiy  still  better  to  animal  life :  If  the  organic  action  resolv- 
ing from  all  stimulants  is  the  same  in  all  the  tissues,  why  is 
the  functional  result  so  different  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
why  do  certain  stimulants  arouse  one  function  instead  of  an- 
other  f  and  why  are  these  last  powers  less,  although  they 
bring  into  the  tissues  the  same  organic  modification  as  the 
first  f  For  example— why  does  the  light  alone  produce  sight, 
the  vibration  of  the  air  bearing,  odoriferous  bodies  smell  f 
Dm  not  the  fragrant  particles  arrive  at  the  same  time  at 
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tbe  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  note,  but  the  noae  alone  percenm 
them  f 

Passing  thence  to  pathology,  we  see  that  the  theory  of  ir- 
ritation explains  very  badly  the  innumerable  morbid  modifi- 
cations of  the  organs,  as  sustaining  its  identity  in  all 
M.  Broossais  gives  the  lie  to  these  facts,  which  we  must 
producing  different  results,  according  to  the  organs  where  it 
is  fixed. 

Since  he  admits  the  different  modes  of  irritation,  be  coo- 
tradicts  himself,  because  irritation  in  his  system  is  but  an  exag- 
geration of  these  phenomena  which  attests  to  the  vital  state, 
and  in  not  admitting  them,  lie  could  not  make  his  doctrine 
agree  with  the  innumerable  instances  of  cure  obtained  by 
remedies  essentially  irritant ;  and  besides,  he  could  not  explain 
the  action  truly  specific  of  several  remedies*  Pathological 
auatomy  does  not  accord  with  the  theory  of  gastro-en- 
teritis,  as  in  persons  dead  from  malignant  fever,  the  alimen- 
tary canal  is  found  untouched,  and  clinical  observations  do 
not  prove  at  all  that  the  previous  symptoms  of  fevert  arise 
from  gastric  lesion. 

The  incontestable  success  of  the  tonic  treatment  proves  that 
all  disease  is  not  inflammation. 

It  is  not  philosophical  in  medicine  to  reject  reraedier 
only  because  we  cannot  conceive  how  they  act ;  and  ibis  the- 
ory, tending  to  proscribe  the  use  of  mercury  in  syphilis,  qsi* 
nine  in  fever,  cnbebs  in  gonorrhcea,  is  contradictory  to  fiicla 
the  best  attested. 

The  different  explanations  which  he  offered  on  the  maiH 
ner  of  acting  of  the  different  remedies,  were  insufficient; 
and  as  their  specific  action  is  more  than  probable,  his  theory 
of  the  identity  of  irritation  is  shaken  by  it  in  its  founda- 
tion. 

His  depleting  method,  useful  in  many  cases,  is  fallacions 
in  a  mass  of  others ;  and  like  all  exclusive  modes  of  prac- 
tice, it  tends  to  become  in  the  hands  of  the  uninformed  a  source 
of  great  evil. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  theory  of  Broussais  in  its  grand 
divisions,  we  cannot  but  see  its  analogy  with  that  of  Brown. 
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Lfike  him  M.  Broussais  teaches  that  lif^  is  only  excited  in  as 
through  the  irritability  of  living  tissues,  a  property  which  the 
Scot  designated  under  the  nan^  of  excitability,  and  that  it  .is 
only  kept  up  by  excitement.  Like  Brown,  he  only  admits  two 
modifications  in  vitality ;  its  increase  or  diminution.  Like 
Brown,  he  divides  diseases  in  two  classes — inflammatory  dis- 
eases (sthenic,)  and  sub-inflammatory  (asthenic.)  Like  him  too, 
he  believed  that  all  the  agents  applied  to  the  living  fibre 
stimulate  it.  These  are  the  principal  points  on  which  they 
agree ;  the  following  are  those  in  which  they  difier : 

Brown  thought  that  excitement  was  uniformly  spread 
through  the  animal  economy,  that  it  was  one  and  indivisible  ; 
that  it  could  not  be  increased  at  one  point  without  being  so  at 
all  others.  M.  Broussais,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  ex- 
citement, although  identical  in  its  nature,  is  spread  in  unequal 
quantity  through  the  difierent  tissues ;  that  it  does  not  excite 
more  or  less,  throughout  the  entire  system  ;  but  that  its  aug- 
mentation at  one  point  produces  a  diminution  in  an  other,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  theory  of  Brown  was  a  conception  purely  specula- 
tive. 

The  French  theory  reposed  on  the  distinction  of  vitality  in 
the  tissues  consecrated  by  Bichat. 

In  pathology  the  two  reformers  class  their  diseases  in  an 
inverse  order.  Brown,  blinded  by  the  state  of  apparent  de- 
bility which  accompanies  all  severe  afiections,  and  depending 
on  the  debilitating  or  exciting  nature  of  causes,  concluded  that 
almost  all  diseases  were  asthenic ;  M.  Broussais  having  re- 
marked that  debility  is  only  consecutive  to  a  phlogistic  state 
of  the  internal  organs,  and  that  the  consideration  of  the  na- 
ture of  causes  is  but  a  chimera,  declares  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  diseases  must  be  ascribed  to  inflammation.  ' 

The  first  regarded  almost  all  diseases  as  general,  since  they 
were  referred*,  according  to  him,  to  the  augmentation  or  dimi- 
nution of  an  excitability,  one  and  indivisible.  The  other  believ- 
ed all  to  be  primitively  local ;  and  became  general  only  by  the 
laws  of  sympathy ;  and  still  this  generalization  had  an  entirety 
different  signification  from  that  of  Brown. 
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Id  tbertpeoties  there  it  the  same  discordance.  Brown  bavkis 
always  to  combat  debility,  administered  always  sliuralaots. 
M*  Broossais  seeing  everywhere  inflammation,  only  employ* 
ed  depletives.  The  Scotch  reformer  believed  besides^  ac- 
cording to  his  doctrine  of  life,  that  remedies  acted  always  ia 
a  general  manner  to  whatever  tissue  they  were  applied.  The 
French  reformer,  that  they  acted  always  locally,  and  that  their 
distant  efiect  is  subordinate  to  the  modification  which  they 
have  first  undergone  in  some  organ. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  parting  from  the  sane  prio* 
ciples,  the  two  schools  should  have  arrived  at  results  so  dia- 
limilar  ia  the  classing  of  diseases  and  in  practice ;  it  is  not 
leu  astonishing  that  they  argue  equally  from  clinical  experi- 
ence to  justify  their  theories. 

Among  those  that  have  opposed  M.  Broussais,  my  learned 
friend  Dr.  Miquel,  of  Paris,  has  rendered  a  true  service  to 
science  in  proclaiming  all  that  was  defective  in  the  new  doc- 
trine. Hisjletters  to  a  physician  of  Provence  announce  in  their 
author  intelligence  as  extensive  as  profound — a  penetrating 
mind,  often  caustic,  and  solid  judgment,  and  a  facility  ia 
writing  very  remarkable. 

This  doctrine  has  been  judged  in  France  altogether  by 
rendering  homage  to  the  great  talents  of  the  reformer,  and 
proclaiming  what  there  is  of  benefit  and  advantage  in  it,  and 
protesting  strongly  against  what  was  heterodox  and  injurioua 
to  the  progress  of  science ;  and  that  was  the  part  of  eclectiiift 
which  is  but  the  art  of  estimating  the  degree  and  value  oT 
proofs.  Eclectism  is  one  of  the  most  happily  chosen  worda 
that  medicine  has  borrowed  from  philosophy,  because  it  ex- 
plains perfectly  iu  object,  and  to  select  with  discernment 
after  experience  and  reason,  examination  and  reflection,  have 
pronounced  their  jndgmenU  This  is  the  philosophy  of  goad 
minds— of  men  of  free  and  unprejudiced  judgment,  who  re- 
gard all  spirit  of  party,  all  devotion  to  systems,  as  a  sort  of 
tyranny. 

The  systematic  proceeds  always  from  doctrines  to  fact.  The 
eclectic  pursues  a  course  directly  the  reverse ;  he  endeavowra 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  matbematiciaB  e$rtum  ab  imcmi^ 
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inrnentum  ab  invmiendo.    The  systematic  hears  and  adopts ; 
the  eclectic  reasons  and  deduces :  the  former  pledges  his  obe- 
dience and  his  medical  faith — the  latter  never  surrenders  his 
reason  to  any  usurper ;  the  one  thinks  through  the  medium 
of  another — the  other  is  always  the  author  of  his  own  judg- 
ment ;  the  truth  is  that  which  I  believe,  says  the  theorist — the 
truth  is  what  is  demonstrated,  answers  the  eclectic.    The  sys- 
tematic might  well  exclaim  with  Baglivt — vera  dieOf  experta 
dtcOf  tancieque  affirmo.    The  eclectic  answers — let  us  see,  let 
vs  examine,  let  us  wait.     In  medical  science,  where  the  ima- 
{(ination  runs  so  rapidly  over  the  open  plain  of  hypothesis,  it 
is  particularly  important  to  apply  the  principles  of  Bacon-* 
humano  ingenioy  non  pluma  addenda^  sed  poiius  plumbum  tt 
pondera.     It  is  not  more  the  part  of  eclectism  to  pour  liba- 
tions on  the  altars  of  Bacchus  than  to  be  enrolled  under  the 
standard  of  leeches. 

Such  is  the  power  of  enlightened  eclectism.  It  is  lik^  the 
art  which  puri6es  the  metals,  though  it  does  not  create  them. 
It  makes  the  application  of  reason,  judgment,  and  experience 
to  modern  productions  and  discoveries.  The  eclectic  physi- 
cian is  not  one  who  plants  or  sows,  but  it  is  he  who  gathers 
and  he'who  sifts,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  the  positive  and  the  speculative,  the  tares  and  the  true 
grain. 

That  M.  Broussais  is  in  France  the  first  physician  of  our 
age,  is  what  cannot  be  denied  without  ingratitude.  But  the 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  has  never  dismayed  the  eclectics.**— 
In  the  admission,  rejection,  or  mere  discussion  without  deter- 
mination of  the  principles  of  this  professor,  they  have  ever 
been  guided  by  experience,  and  have  ever  rendered  him  dis- 
tinguished justice;  while  their  interest  for  truth  has  prevented 
them  from  going  in  any  case  to  the  extent  of  resting  their 
faith  upon  his  unassisted  afiirmation. 

To  recapitulate.  It  may  be  added,  that  every  doctrine, 
every  system,  every  theory,  every  method,  and  every  hypo- 
thesis is  to  be  adjusted  by  eclectism,  which  has  indeed  for  its 
basis  but  the  wisdom  and  the  profundity  of  reason*  l^et  the 
feoaders  of  secu  and  dM  systematist rs  declaim,  atlMk,  aad 
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recount  tbe  soccess  of  their  doctrines ;  lei  their  adversaries 
confound  the  true,  the  futile,  the  false,  and  the  hazardous  to 
proscribe  them  en  maste; — the  eclectic  in  his  tranquil  im- 
partiality, free  from  bias  and  the  spirit  of  detraction,  will 
analyse,  examine,  infer,  and  determine.  His  triumph  will  be 
inevitable,  provided  the  edifice  which  he  has  raised  is  sup- 
ported by  the  triple  basis  of  truth,  time,  and  experience. 


Akt.  II.  CotUrUnUiona  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police^  No. 
6.    By  T.  RoMfiYN  Bcck,  M.  D. 

We  have  recently  received  two  publications,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal. They  treat  of  subjects  which  are  but  seldom  discussed 
in  courts  of  justice,  and  it  may  be,  that  in  consequence  of 
their  unfrequent  occurrence,  the  minds  of  medical  men  are 
not  fully  made  up  concerning  them.  They  are,  however, 
just  such  subjects  as  may,  at  an  unexpected  moment,  be  pre- 
sented to  them  for  deliberation  and  decision. 

The  venerable  Chaussier  (whose  death  at  the  age  of  83 
has  been  announced  during  the  present  year)  commences  his 
memoir  by  remarking,  that  he  has  been  frequently  consulted 
by  tribunals  and  persons  interested  in  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration.   The  surviving  of  an  infant  for  a  short  time  after 


*  Jlf«motre  JHedico-legalttir  la  Fiabiliii  de  Ven/aninaiuanif  presents  a 
Monteignewr  le  Oarde  De*  Sceaux^  MiniHre  de  la  Justice. — Par  M.  Cbaus- 
tier,  Cberalier  de  St  Bfiche!  et  de  la  Leg^ion  d^  Honoeur,  Professor  i  la 
Facolt^  de  Medeoiae  de  Paris,  Medeoio  eo  chef  de  Im  Maternity,  Mem* 
bre  de  Mnstitat,  de  PAcademie  de  Medecine,  6c.  Paris,  18£6,  pp. 
40. 

Reeherdiet  AnaiUmiques  H  Pkytiologiquee  tur  Ui  cat  D*Uieni$  double^  et 
de  SvpeifetaiUm,  Par  A.  L.  Cassan,  Docteur  en  Medecine  de  la  FacnltA 
de  Paris,  Anoieii  Inteme  de  premiere  claste  desHdpitaaz  ethotpioeBci^ 
Tilt  de  la  mtee  villa,  ke.    Paris  18f6,  ppt  86. 
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the  death  of  its  father,  or  it»  extraction  in  a  liviog  state  from 
the  womb  of  its  dead  mother,  changes  in  many  cases  the  or- 
der of  succession,  and  hence  gives  rise  to  legal  trials. 

The  earliest  legislation  on  the  subject  was  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian,  who  in  an  edict  dated  in  530,  declared,  that  in 
order  to  render  an  infant  capable  of  succeeding,  it  was  suffi- 
cient that  it  came  living  into  the  world,  and  this,  although  it 
-did  not  cry.  He  adds — "si  vivus,  perfecte  natui  est  ;*^  and 
further,  that  it  should  not  have  any  monstrosity  or  extraor- 
dinary conformation  *^monstrum  vel  prod^um^  Undcf 
these  qualifications  it  should  inherit,  even  if  it  died  in  the 
hands  of  the  midwife. 

Our  author  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  this  law  inconsistent 
and  indefinite.  By  being  perfectly  alive,  he  observes,  is  un- 
derstood, that  it  has  arrived  at,  or  very  near  its  full  period — 
that  its  organs  are  sufficiently  developed  to  carry  on  the  func- 
tions of  independent  life,  and  lastly,  that  during  labour  it 
has  encountered  no  obstacle  which  may  occasion  its  death 
during,  or  immediately  succeeding  that  process.  A  child 
thus  circumstanced,  will  immediately  give  marked  signs  of 
life — it  moves  its  limbs,  it  raises  cries  which  indicate  proper 
respiration,  and  it  does  not  expire  in  the  hands  of  the  midwife* 
The  objection  insinuated,  and  endeavoured  to  be  provided 
against  in  the  edict,  viz.  that  it  may  be  dumb,  is  opposed  by 
the  fact  founded  (says  our  author)  on  experience  and  obser- 
vation, that  such  children  do  cry  when  perfectly  alive. 

Another  inconsistency  is,  that  a  condition  is  established, 
without  prescribing  any  marks  by  which  it  is  to  be  verified. 
The  child  must  be  perfectly  alive,  and  yet  it  need  raise  no 
cry,  and  it  may  even  expire  instantly  in  the  hands  of  the  mid- 
wife. 

On  applying  the  above  rule  practically,  its  looseness  will 
be  manifest.  A  few  fugitive  pulsations  of  the  heart  or  the 
umbilical  cord,  or  some  slight  motions  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  its  requirements.  Now 
all  this  may,  and  sometimes  does  occur  even  with  abortions  at 
the  fourth  or  fifth  month.  Dr.  Chaussier  asserts  that  he  has 
often  seen  at  the  Hospital  De  la  Matermte^  fcetusses  of  various 
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agefy  anquesUonably  dead  for  cMie  or  two  hoars,  in  whom  by 
iDtufflation  of  air,  or  by  physical  or  chemical  irritaQts,  the 
motion  of  the  heart,  and  indeed  of  the  limbs,  was  renewed  for 
a  few  minotes. 

The  next  law  on  this  subject  was  by  Dagobert,  in  France^ 
daring  the  seventh  centary.  In  one  of  his  capitalaries,  he 
ordainSi  that  in  order  to  acquire  civil  rights  and  transmit 
them,  the  infant  should  have  lived  at  least  an  hour,  and  should 
have  opened  its  eyes,  and  seen  the  ceiling  and  four  walls  of 
the  chamber. 

It  is  evident  that  by  these  expressions,  singular  as  they 
may  appear,  the  legislator  intended  that  the  infant  should  be 
perfectly  formed,  enjoy  its  senses,  and  be  free  of  disease,  so 
fiur,  at  least,  as  not  to  destroy  it  during  the  first  moments  of 
existence. 

An  ordinance  of  Louis  IX.  decreed  that  the  child  should 
not  inherit,  unless  it  had  cried. 

Notwithstanding  these  laws,  our  author  remarks  that  deci- 
sions have  frequently  been  made  in  France  in  direct  contra- 
vention. The  slightest  motion  has  been  deemed  sufficient. — 
In  some  instances  the  child  was  declared  to  have  lived,  be- 
cause the  pulsation  of  the  umbilical  cord  was  observed  ;  in 
others,  because  blood  flowed,  when  the  cord  was  cut.  So 
also,  if  there  were  slight  attempts  at  inspiration,  or  tremors 
of  the  limbs.  A  favourable  decree  was  pronounced  in  one 
case,  because  there  had  been  an  evacuation  of  the  meconium. 
Indeed,  in  1780,  a  court  decided  an  infant  h<id  lived,  which 
was  extracted  from  the  womb  of  its  mother  by  the  Ccesarean 
operation,  and  besides  was  certainly  not  more  than  five 
months  advanced,  on  the  sole  ground,  that  it  had  been  seen 
to  open  its  mouth  and  to  close  its  fingers  when  they  were 
extended. 

The  insufficiency  of  these  proofs  is  earnestly  urged  by 
Chaussier.  The  pulsation  at  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the 
spouting  of  the  blood  from  it  when  cut,  only  prove  that  the 
blood  has  preserved  its  fluidity,  and  that  there  is  still  some 
action  left  in  the  vessels — but  they  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strate that  the  infant  has  not  breathed.      As  to  gaping,  or 
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opening  of  the  mouth,  or  nration  of  the  limbs,  these  are  most 
commonly  spasms,  or  convulsive  movements,  the  consequences 
of  irritability  and  the  last  marks  of  the  extinction  of  all  the 
vital  properties.  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  is  equally 
noticed  in  the  last  moments  of  existence.  The  evacuation 
of  the  meconium  should  not  be  deemed  a  sign  of  life,  since 
it  is  sometimes  discharged  in  the  womb,  and  is  often  caused  by 
a  compression  of  the  abdomen.  Indeed  it  is  not  from  a  sin- 
gle sigDHhat  the  presence  of  life  is  to  be  declared,  but  from 
several  united— such  as  the  high  red  colour  and  warmth  of 
the  skin — a  free  and  full  respiration — sharp  and  continued 
crying  and  motion  of  the  heart  and  limbs,  and  these  continu- 
ing for  a  longer  time  than  a  few  minutes. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  fcetal  life 
as  well  as  an  extra-uterine  one.  The  infant  in  the  womb  of 
its  mother  is  subject  to  many  diseases  acute  as  well  as  chronic, 
which  sometimes  cause  its  death  during  pregnancy,  and  at 
others  determine  it  most  generally  within  twenty  or  thirty 
hours  after  birth.^  Monstrosity,  or  malconformations  may  also 
destroy  the  child  immediately  after  birth,  although  in  some 
cases  neither  of  these  are  incompatible  with  prolonged  existence. 

Again  the  infant  may  have  arrived  to  its  full  period, 
healthy  and  well  formed,  and  yet  encounter  during  labour 
such  obstacles  as  may  destroy  it  in  the  process  or  immedi- 
ately after.  Of  this  nature  are  compression  of  the  head, 
pressure  on  the  cord,  &c.  In  general,  according  to  M.  Virey, 
of  one  thousand  infants  bom,  there  perish  twenty-three  before 
seeing  the  light. 

The  French  code  now  in  force,  declares  that  the  child,  in 


*  Id  m  note  M.  Cbaussier  obserres,  that  he  has  for  many  years  inyesti- 
gated  at  the  Hospital  de  la  Maternite,  the  diseases  to  which  the  fistnt  it 
sohjeot,  aod  has  found  them  usually  to  depend  on  inflammation  of  some 
organ.  Thns  he  has  seen  infjuts  born  with  peritonitis,  gastritis,  enteritii, 
and  even  ulcerations  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Sometimes  he  has 
Dotaced  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  or  collections  of  pus  or  serum  in  Tarious 
parts ;  and  again,  cutaneous  affectious,  scirrhous  okgans,  or  inflammatory 
ooogestions. 
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Ofdtf  to  past  property,  shall  be  bom  viable^  or  capable  of  Iw^ 
it^  {iera  ne  viable).  It  is  evident,  from  the  observatioB^ 
which  we  have  now  stated  at  length,  that  more  definite  prooft 
are  necessary  than  those  formerly  insisted  on,  and  the  aim  of 
M.  Chaossier,  after  giving  his  objections  to  former  laws,  ia 
lo  propose  more  specific  regulations  on  the  subject. 

He  premises  these  by  observing  that  annuities  are  declared 
•f  no  efiect,  if  the  individual  dies  on  the  day  of  the  contract* 
(Art.  1974  of  the  French  Code.)  So,  also,  by  Art.  1975,  the 
agreement  is  vacated,  if  the  person  at  the  time  labours  under 
a  malady  of  which  he  dies  within  twenty  days  after  its  date.- 
Similar  regulations,  according  to  our  author,  should  be  ap* 
plied  to  the  case  before  us,  being  evidently  more  important,, 
since  by  it,  the  rights  of  succession  and  of  the  transmission  of 
property,  are  deeply  aflected. 

If  this  should  be  admitted,  he  suggests  the  following  arti- 
cles for  enactment : — 

1 .  An  infant  shall  not  be  considered  viable  (or  capable  of 
living)  which  is  born  before  the  three  last  months  of  preg- 
nancy, and  which  dies  immediately  or  within  a  few  hoars  after 
birth. 

2.  Such  infants  are  equally  deemed  not  viable,  which  al- 
though arrived  at  their  full  term,  are  born  anacephalons — 
that  is,  with  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  cranium  and  brain, 
even  although  they  cry— or  with  any  other  malconformation, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  cannot  survive  or  execute  their 
functions,  and  which  art  cannot  remedy. 

3.  An  infant  shall  not  be  deemed  viable,  which  being  at- 
tacked with  disease  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  shall  die 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  and  this  whatever  be  the 
cause. 

4.  An  infant  shall  not  be  deemed  viable,  which  from  the 
length  or  nature  of  the  labour,  suffers  such  injury  that  death 
occurs  during  its  progress, — or  which  is  in  consequence 
afibcted  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  a  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs  in  such  a  manner  that  art  cannot  relieve  it, 
and  dies  within  a  few  hours  after  its  birth. 

5.  Such  an  infant  is  declared  capable  of  living  whose  bead 
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is  well  conformed,  and  which  thir^-slx  hours  after  birth,  is 
presented  to  the  civil  officer  for  inscription  in  his  Registers  in 
a  living  and  vigorous  condition. 

Sach  (says  our  author  in  concluding  his  address  lo  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals)  are  the  observations  and  remarks  which 
I  beg  your  Excellency  to  take  under  consideration  for  the 
public  good  and  the  happiness  of  families. 

The  same  objections  that  are  made  by  M.  Chaussier  to  the 
French  law,  are  applicable  to  our  own,  which  is  derived  from 
the  English.  <<The  child  (says  Blackstone)  mast  be  bom 
alive.  It  is  not  essential  that  it  be  heard  to  cry.  Crying  in- 
deed  is  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  being  bom  alive,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  evidence."  What  the  remaining  reqoiremeDts 
are  he  does  not  specify,  and  if  we  refer  to  the  few  English 
cases  that  have  been  decided,  we  shall  find  thaA  they  are 
greatly  obnoxious  to  the  criticism  of  Chaussier. 


The  subject  chosen  by  Dr.  Cassan  for  his  inaugural  dis- 
sertation may  be  called  b. vexed  one  in MedicalJurispmdence. 
His  object  is  to  explain  superfcBtaiion  on  anatomical  pnttci- 
phi. 

Commencing  with  an  elaborate  examination  of  all  the  cases 
of  double  uterus,  that  are  recorded  by  writers,  he  refers  to 
its  occurrence  in  several  classes  of  quadfupedsw  Some  indeed 
have  the  womb  so  disposed,  that  it  almost  appears  to  be  se- 
parated into  three  or  four  divisions. 

The  first  proposition  of  our  author  is  that  this  conforina- 
tion  in  the  female  js  far  from  being  so  uncommon  as  is  gene^ 
rally  supposed.  He  enumerates,  throughout  upwards  of 
twenty-five  pages,  the  cases  related  by  authors,  from  Riolan 
down  to  one  examined  by  himself,  and  of  which  a  beaatifiil 
lithographic  print  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir.—* 
These  cases,  (after  excluding  all  that  may  be  deemed  doubi- 
ful)  amount  to  forty-one  in  number,  and  from  a  comparison  of 
their  histories,  he  concludes — that  this  conformation,  consist- 
ing in  an  incomplete  or  complete  division  of  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  womb,  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  similar 
coofiffuration  of  the  vaghia,  though  this  last  is  often  wainiiifl:; 
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that  the  appendages  of  the  womb  are  in  these  instances  neter 
doable,  as  might  be  conjectured  ;  that  two  uteri,  properly  so 
called,  or  isolated  from  each  other,  have  never  been  observed ; 
that  if  the  partition  be  complete,  the  uterus  will  present  two 
external  orifices,  and  that  this  organ  may  be  divided,  as  in  the 
above  cases,  without  differing  in  external  form  from  otbera 
having  only  a  single  cavity. 

Dr.  Cassan  doubts  whether,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
pregnancy  may  be  present  in  one  cavity,  while  menstruation 
ii  going  on  in  the  other,  and  in  confirmation  of  this,  states  the 
case  related  by  Canestrini,  of  a  female  who  died  suddenly  at 
the  fourth  month  of  gestation,  and  in  whom  a  double  uterus 
was  found,  yet  the  menses  had  not  appeared  during  that  pro- 
cess. The  empty  cavity,  he  supposes,  must  be  more  or  less 
influenced  by  that  in  which  a  new  action  is  going  on— and 
hence  it  has  been  found  to  take  on  a  corresponding  increase 
while  the  intimate  relation  between  the  circulating  system  of 
the  two  parts  is  such,  as  to  forbid  us  believing  that  pregnancy 
and  menstruation  can  at  the  same  time  be  present. 

This  anomalous  state  of  the  uterus  he  considers  as  a  vicious 
organization,  or  an  approach  to  monstrosity,  and  he  conceives 
that  it  renders  the  idea  advanced  by  some  anatomists  very 
probable,  that  the  uterus  is  originally  composed  of  two  parts, 
which  unites  at  a  certain  period  of  gestation,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  do  so  later  than  usual.  It  also  presents  us  with  the 
most  rational  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  termed  Supers 
foBtation^  and  which  he  defines  to  be  the  conception  of  a  se- 
cond embryo  during  the  gestation  of  the  first. 

By  this  definition  Dr.  Cassan  intends  to  exclude  all  those 
instances  of  twin  pregnancy,  in  which  there  is  an  unequal 
developement,  the  one  going  to  the  full  period  and  being  of 
the  natural  sixe,  while  the  other  appears  to  have  been  dead  for 
some  months,  and  is  not  more  than  a  few  pionths  advanced. — 
These  last  he  considers  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  abor- 
tion. 

He  conceives  it  impossible  that  superfoetation  can  occur  in 

a  simple  uterus,  for  the  reasons  which  are  usually  given.    The 

'^udua  not  only  closes  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  but  lines  its 
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Bides,  and  prevents  the  passage  of  a  second  ovnm.  He  even 
doubts  its  possibility  in  those  bilobed  uteri,  which  do  not  pre- 
sent a  complete  septum  or  division.  In  fine,  the  only  cases  in 
which  he  deems  it  possible  are, 

1.  When  there  is  a  perfect  double  uterus. — In  proof  of  this 
he  quotes  the  following  example.  Marquet  {Traite pratique  de 
Phydropisie  et  de  lajaunisse)  states  that  in  examining  the  body 
of  a  female  48  years  old,  who  died  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, he  found  a  double  uterus  resembling  two  pears  reversed, 
nnited  by  their  neck,  and  terminating  by  a  common  internal 
orifice.  This  woman  had  brought  forth  fourteen  children, 
but  always  prematurely.  All  her  labours  had  been  preceded 
by  hemorrhage,  and  suceeded  by  dangerous  illness.  In  one 
instance,  after  being  delivered  of  twins  of  four  and  a  half 
months,  neither  of  which  had  a  placenta,  she  was  a  month 
thereafter  delivered  of  a  foetus  of  six  weeks. 

Madame  Bowin  communicated  to  our  author  the  following 
case,  which  occurred  in  her  own  practice  :— 

A  female,  aged  forty,  and  the  mother  of  one  child,  was  de- 
livered on  the  15th  of  March,  1810,  of  a  female  child,  weigh- 
ing about  four  pounds.  The  abdomen  continued  of  consi- 
derable size,  but  on  examination,  the  mouth'  of  the  uterus  ap- 
peared closed,  and  nothing  could  be  discovered.  On  moving 
the  tumour^  however,  which  was  towards  the  right,  and  higher 
than  that  formed  by  the  uterus,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was 
found  to  follow  its  direction.  Motion  was  felt  in  it  for  two 
months,  and  on  the  12th  of  May  the  female  was  delivered  of 
a  female  child,  weighing  about  three  pounds,  weak  and  al- 
most stiH-bom.  AH  appearances  of  swelling  now  subsided. 
The  mother  informed  Madame  Bowin,  that  she  had  connexion 
with  her  seducer  only  three  times — on  the  l5th  and  20tb  of 
July  1809,  and  the  16th  of  September  following. 

2.  JFhere  there  is  a  pre-existing  extra-uterine  pregnancy.-^ 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  which  countenance  this 
opinion.  Bartholin  relates  of  a  woman  in  Livonia,  who  on 
coming  at  her  fiill  period  sufiered  greatly  for  three  days  with 
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out  being  delivered.  The  year  followiog  the  brought  forA 
a  faealUiy  child,  and  apwards  of  three  years  thereafter,  wbe, 
under  great  agony,  passed  for  many  months  by  the  vagina,  the 
different  bones  of  a  foetus. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
1756,  is  an  account  of  a  female,  carrying  a  foetus  for  twen^- 
seven  months,  and  at  last  relieved  of  it  by  the  Csesarean  ope* 
ration,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  during  that  period  had  con- 
ceived and  been  delivered  of  a  healthy  child.  A  somewhsit 
similar  case  is  related  in  Rust's  Medical  Magasine  for  1828. 

Dr.  Cliet,  of  Lyons,  in  1818,  examined  the  body  of  a  fe- 
male, aged  30,  who  died  suddenly,  after  violent  vomitiogf. 
He  found  an  extra-uterine  foetus,  of  about  five  months,  in  th^ 
right  iliac  region,  while  in  the  uterus  there  was  a  foetus  of 
tbout  three  monthi. 

3.  When  there  is  a  new  comcefiion  before  the  fint  fecondai^ 
ed  germ  has  oceufned  the  eavity  rfthe  UUrus. — ^The  experi- 
ments of  Haller,  Hunter,  and  Haighton,  and  more  recently  of 
Home,  John  Bums,  and  Majendie,  prove  that  the  ovum  some* 
times  does  not  descend  into  the  womb  until  eight,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  days  after  conception. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  will  explain  the  cases  of  Bu^ 
fon,  Dewees,  De  Bouillon,  Slc*  where  two  or  more  children 
have  been  bom  at  the  same  time,  of  different  colours,  and  tho* 
indicating  dificrent  parentage. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  essay  of  Dr.  Cas- 
san,  is  that  in  which  he  labours  to  exclude  the  cases  of  twins* 
the  one  perfisct  and  the  other  imperfect,  and  delivered  at  va* 
rions  limes,  firom  the  title  of  Superfcetation.  He  bdievei 
that  in  these  instances  they  are  conceived  at  the  same  tiine» 
but  from  various  causes,  one  has  died  at  some  period  of  its 
foetal  life.  The  vitality  of  twins,  says  Madame  Bowin, 
are  seldom  alike.  The  circulating  system  of  one  may  be 
m<M*e  active  than  that  of  the  other.  It  will  increase  morf 
raoidly,  and  m^y  thus  hasten  the  destruction  of  its  comp»- 
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On  referring  to  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  it  vi^U 
be  readily  seen  that  the  difficulties  of  this  subject  as  connected 
with  legitimacy,  are  materially  obviated  by  embracing  the  doc- 
trines of  our  author. 


Art.  III.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
o^  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  obtaining  Subjects  for 
Dissection  in  the  Schools  of  Anatomy ,  and  into  the  StaU  cf  the 
Law  qfecting  the  Persona  employed  in  obtaining  or  dissecting 
Bodies. 

• 
[It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  we  transfer  to  our  pages 
this  masterly  report,  as  it  shows  the  progress  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  principles  in  relation  to  the  business  of  dissection. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  subject  which  the  Committee 
were  appointed  to  investigate,  has  induced  them  to  inquire 
principally  into  the  practice  of  the  anatomical  schools  of 
London,  where,  by  personal  communication  with  the  most 
eminent  surgeons,  and  with  the  students  and  principal  teach- 
ers of  anatomy,  it  could.be  fully  ascertained  that  no  detri- 
ment to  their  interests  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  pub- 
licity to  ari^e  out  of  the  present  inquiry.  With  regard  to  the 
practice  of  the  provincial  schools,  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
summoning  witnesses  from  a  distance^  they  have  been  satis- 
fied with  written  commuoicationa  from  resident  professors  or 
practitioners  of  eminence,  which  will  be  found .  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

The  Committee  have  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  anatomists  have  here  to  contend  with, 
whether  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  or  an  adverse  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  into  the  evil  consequences 
thence  ensuing,  as  well  to  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  sur-* 
gery  as  to  all  who  study,  teach,  and  practise  them,  and  even- 
tually to  the  members  of  the  whole  community.    They  have 
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calted  witnesses  to  show  in  wbet  meaner  the  wants  of  Cbe 
anatomist  are  provided  for  in  several  foreign  sekoob,  and  19 
state  their  opinion  whether  similar  methods  coold  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  this  conntry,  and  if  applied,  wonld  he  ade* 
qnate  to  remove  the  present  difficulties. 

The  first  origin  of  these  difficulties  is  obviously  to  be  traced 
to  that  natural  feeling  which  leads  men  to  treat  with  reve* 
rence  the  remains  of  the  dead ;  and  the  same  feeling  has 
prompted  them,  in  almost  all  times  and  countries,  to  regard 
with  repugnance  and  to  persecute  anatomy. 

As  the  importance  of  the  science  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind was  discovered,  the  governments  of  different  states  became 
its  protectors,  and  in  this  country  particularly,  *by  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII.,  protection  to  a  certain  extent  was  given  and 
intended  to  be  given  to  it ;  but  that  protection,  which  at  first 
perhaps  was  fully  adequate,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  science,  has  long  since  become  wholly  insufficient. 

How  limited  were  the  wants  of  the  science  in  the  former 
part  of  the  last  century,  may  be  learned  from  the  lectorea 
of  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  who  describes  the  professors  of  the  most 
celebrated  schools,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  emplojring  iti 
each  course  of  lectures  not  more  than  one,  or  at  most  two  sub* 
jects,  and  as  exhibiting  the  performance  of  the  operations  of 
surgery,  not  on  human  bodies,  but  on  those  of  animals.  He 
represents  the  students  in  medicine  and  surgery  as  never  ex-* 
ercising  themselves  in  the  practice  of  dissection,  because  for 
such  practice  they  had  no  opportunities. 

For  such  a  system  of  instruction  the  provisions  of  the  sta* 
tute  of  Henry  VIII.  might  well  be  adequate,  and  these  pro- 
visions, indeed,  may  now  be  considered  of  importance  only  as 
a  distinct  admission  of  the  principle,  that  the  government  of 
this  country  ought  to  protect  anatomy.  The  reformation  of 
this  antiquated  and  imperfect  system  took  place  in  this  coua* 
try  in  the  year  1746,  when  Dr.  William  Hunter,  hmng  a  sin- 
gular  enthnstasm  for  the  science,  established  complete  courses 
of  anatomical  lectures,  and  opened  a  regular  school  for  dis- 
section. The  re-form  thus  introduced  was  complete,  and  ica 
author  exulted  before  his  death  in  havmg  raised  and  difhsed 
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stteh  a  spiril  for  dissection  that  he  shoald  leave  behind  him 
■MtBy  better  anatomists  than  himself. 

Uoder  his  imme<fiate  |)apils  and  their  successors  this  school 
has  gone  on  increasing.  The  earliest  account  ths^t  the  Com- 
mittee have  met  with  of  the  number  of  anatomical  studentf 
resorting  to  London  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Abernetbyt  who 
states  that  shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
France  tbey  amounted  to  200.  One  of  the  witnesses.  Doctor 
Macartney,  computes  their  number  in  the  year  1798,  at  300 ; 
and  Mr.  Brookes,  a  teacher  of  anatomy,  in  a  calculation  sub- 
mitted to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  the  year  1823,  then  reckoned 
their  number  to  be  1000.  It  appears  from  the  returns  now 
fumished  by  the  teachers  of  the  difierent  schools  in  Loudon, 
that  their  number  at  present  is  somewhat  above  800 ;  the  di- 
minution in  the  number  since  the  year  1823  being  the  conse- 
quence, probably,  of  the  pupils  resorting  to  foreign  schools, 
the  advantages  of  which  were  less  known  at  the  former 
period  than  they  are  at  present. 

When  it  is  considered  what  a  demand  there  is  for  practi- 
tieoers,  as  well  to  meet  the  wants  of  an  increased  population 
at  home,  as  of  an  extended  empire  of  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies abroad,  this  rapid  increase  of  students  will  not  appear 
surprising  ;  and  if  it  is  considered  also  that  not  only  is  that 
demand  an  increasing  one,  but  that  every  practitioner,  how- 
ever bumble,  from  that  laudable  desirg  for  intellectual  im- 
provement which  characterises  the  present  age,  endeavours,  if 
be  can  afford  it,  to  obtain  a  good  education,  and  inust  regard 
banscif  as  ill  educated  if  he  has  not  gone  through  a  course  of 
dissection,  the  eventual  increase  of  dissecting  students  can 
bardly  be  calculated,  should  their  wants  be  supplied  abund- 
antly and  at  a  cheap  rate. 

Although  the  students  now  attending  the  schools  of  ana- 
tomy in  London  exceed  800,  not  more  than  500  of  this  num- 
ber aclaaUy  dissect.  The  duration  of  their  studies  in  London 
is  vsaaUy  tixteea  months,  and  during  that  time  the  number 
of  subjects  widi  which  every  student  in  surgery  ought  to  be 
Mpplied  appters  from  the  evidence  (though  there  is  some  dif- 
on  this  point)  to  be  no  less  than  three ;   two  beiiiig 
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iiqaired  for  learning  the  stroctnre  of  the  pmru  of  the  bodf , 
and  one  the  mode  of  operating.  The  total  nnmber  of  subjectt 
actually  dissected  in  the  schools  of  London  in  one  year  is 
stated  to  be  not  greater  than  from  450  to  500,  which  is  after 
the  rate  of  less  than  one  subject  for  each  dissecting  student ;  a 
proportion  wholly  insafficient  for  the  purposes  of  complete 
education. 

Dissection  on  an  extended  scale  began  in  this  country  be- 
fore there  existed  any  such  general  feeling  in  its  favour, 
founded  on  an  opinion  of  its  utility,  that  the  British  govern* 
ment,  after  the  example  of  some  foreign  governments,  would 
venture  openly  to  patronise  it.  Accordingly,  when  in  1763, 
Dr.  Hunter  proposed  to  build  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  to 
endow  it  with  his  museum  and  a  salary  for  a  professor,  pro-» 
vided  the  government  would  grant  him  a  site  of  ground  for 
the  institution,  and  his  late  Majesty  would  extend  to  it  his 
countenance  and  protection,  he  met  with  a  silent  refusal.  It 
was  therefore  only  by  stealth,  and  by  means  not  recognised 
by  the  law,  that  the  teacher  was  enabled  to  procure  subjects. 
Tliese  means,  it  is  notorious,  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Hunter 
down  to  the  present  time,  have  been  principally  disinterment ; 
though  of  late  other  illegal  modes  and  contrivances)  such  as 
stealing  before  burial,  personation  of  relatives  for  the  purpose 
of  claiming  bodies,  be.  have  occasionally  been  had  recourse 
to.  For  some  time  «fter  the  first  establishment  of  dissecting 
schools,  while  the  number  of  teachers  and  students  was  small 
and  the  demand  for  subjects  very  limited,  the  means  which 
were  resorted  to  for  obtaining  a  supply  were  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  students,  and  bodies  were  obtained  in  abundance 
and  cheaply.  The  exhumators  at  that  time  were  few,  and 
circumspect  in  their  proceedings ;  detection  was  rare,  the 
offence  was  little  noticed  by  the  public,  and  was  scarcely  re- 
garded as  penal ;  so  that  (according  to  one  of  the  witnesses) 
long  after  the  decision  of  the  judges  in  1786,  that  disin^r- 
ment  was  a  misdemeanour,  prosecutions  for  this  offence  were 
not  common,  and  offenders  taken  in  the  fact  were  usually  li- 
berated. If  this  state  of  things  had  continued,  though  the 
illegality  of  the  practices  had  recourse  to  must  be  conceded, 
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yet  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  occasion  evils  of  such  a 
magnitade  as  to  require  a  legislative  remedy.  But  the  nuni- 
ber  of  students  and  teachers  having  greatly  increased,  «od 
with  them  the  demand  for  ^subjects  and  the  number  of  exhu- 
matorSy  detections  became  frequent,  the  practice  of  exhuma- 
tion notorious,  and  public  odium  and  vigilance  were  directed 
strongly  against  the  offenders.  It  may  be  collected  from  the 
debates  in  Parliament  which  took  place  in  the  years  1796, 
daring  the  progress  of  a  bill  for  subjecting  to  dissection  the 
bodies  of  felons  executed  for  burglary  and  robbery,  that  even 
at  that  time  the  public  regarded  disinterment  with  strong  feeU 
iflgs  of  jealousy. 

In  proportion  as  the  public  became  vigilant,  the  laws  re- 
lating to  sepulture  were  interpreted  and  executed  with  increas- 
iog  rigour  ;  and  as  the  price  of  subjects  rose  with  the  difficulty 
ef  obtaining  them,  the  premium  for  breaking  the  laws  in- 
creased with  the  penalty.  The  exhumators  increased  in  num-  * 
ber^  and  being  now  treated  as  criminals,  became  of  a  more 
desperate  and  degraded  character. 

The  parties  of  daring  men  who  now  took  to  raising  bodies, 
did  it  happen,  (as  was  frequently  the  case)  that,  while  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  spoil,  they  fell  in  one  with  another,  actuated 
by  vindictive  feeling,  and  regardless  of  the  caution  and  se- 
crecy on  which  the  successful  continuance  of  their  hazardous 
occupation  must  depend,  had  contests  in  the  places  of  sepul- 
ture, left  the  graves  open  to  public  gaze,  or  gave  information 
to  magistrates,  or  the  relatives  of  the  disinterred,  against 
their  rivals.  Frequently,  with  a  view  to  raise  the  price  of 
subjects,  to  extort  money,  or  to  destroy  rivalry,  they  have 
proceeded  to  acts  of  outrageous  violence,  tending  to  excite  the 
populace  against  the  teachers  of  anatomy.  These,  and  similar 
acts  of  violence  and  imprudence,  have  been  constantly  bring- 
ing exhumation  to  light,  and  have  exasperated  the  public 
against  both  the  exhumator  and  the  anatomist ;  and  this  to 
such  a  degree,  that  of  late,  in  many  cases,  individuals,  olit  of 
solicitude  to  guard  the  dead,  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
dispense  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  and  have  fired  upon 
parties  attempting  disinterment.    Other  circumstances,  but  of 
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iinportsiiee»  have  been  «fsigii«d  by  iobk  af  the  wil- 
at  aogroenting  the  difficuhy  of  obtaioiog  sabfectt  m 
Lfoodoo,  or  increasiiig  the  denaad  for  them  :  hoc  as  regardi 
them  the  Committee  beg  leave  to  *refer  to  the  evideDce  itaeUL 
The  general  resalt  has  been,  with  some  differeacei  accerdiB|^ 
to  diflerences  of  place  and  season  (sometimes  owfaig  to  the 
caprice  and  mercenary  motives  of  the  agents  employed,  stt 
other  times  owing  to  the  real  difficulty  of  obtuniog  a  sap- 
ply),  that  of  late  subjects  have  been  to  be  procored  either 
aot  at  all,  or  in  very  insufficient  quantity,  and  at  prices  most 
oppressive  to  the  teacher  and  student. 

The  price  of  a  subject  about  thirty  years  ago  was  from 
oat  to  two  guineas  ;  the  teacher  now  pays  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas  ;  and  the  price  has  risen  even  to  sixteen  guineas.  Tbt 
teachers  deliver  subjects  to  their  dissecting  pupils  at  a  lower 
price  than  that  at  which  they  purchase  them,  having  bees 
compelled  to  resort  to  this  expedient  lest  dissection  in  Londoo 
should  be  abandoned  altogether.  The  loss  which  they  sm- 
tain  is  made  good  out  of  the  fees  which  they  receive  for 
attendance  on  their  lectures  in  the  anatomical  dieatre.  The 
cost  of  providing  subjects  is  also  enhanced  to  the  teacher  by 
bis  being  required  occasionally  to  defend  the  ediumator 
against  legal  prosecution,  and  to  maintain  him  against  want,  tf 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  his  fiimily,  in  case  he  has  onei 
until  the  period  of  his  punishment  expires. 

Not  is  it  only  of  a  precarious,  insufficient,  and  expensive 
mode  of  obtaining  subjects  that  the  cultivators  cf  umtomy 
complain — it  is  by  the  law,  not  as  regards  the  exhomators, 
but  as  it  affiM^ts  themselves,  that  they  are  aggrieved. 

The  first  reported  case  of  a  trial  for  disinterment  is  that  Of 
Rex  r.  Lynn,  in  the  year  1788,  when  the  Court  of  KingN 
Bench,  on  a  motion  for  an  arrest  of  judgment,  decided  it  to 
be  a  misdemeanour  to  carry  away  a  dead  body  from  a  chnrdn 
yard,  although  for  die  purpose  of  dissection,  as  being  an  eiP 
fence  contra  bonot  wMre$  and  common  decency.  In  this  stsfte 
the  law  on  the  subject  of  disinterment,  as  interpreted  by  the 
^Snrt  of  King's  Bench,  appears  to  have  remained  tmtff  the 
lent  year ;  when  Davies  and  another  were  tried  and  ceil- 
ed at  the  assises  at  Lancaster,  and  subsequently  receivea^ 
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fkm  tenleiiGe  of  the  Court  sktiog  it  Wcttaiiasler,  ftr  hmmmg 
takeo  into  th^r  possessioo,  with  inteitt  to  ditsect,  a  deod  body, 
«t  the  tioie  knowtiig  the  same  to  have  been  wilawiiilly  dim* 
teired.  A  respectable  teadier  of  aDatomy,  residlog  at  Livers 
pool,  had  been  tried  aad  foond  guilty  on  a  stroilar  iodictment 
at  the  garter  sessions  at  Kirkdale,  in  the  month  of  Febmary 
in  tiie  same  year.  With  these  exceptions,  magistrates  appear 
hitherto  to  have  taken  no  cognisance  of  receiving  into  posset- 
sioo  a  dead  body,  unless  there  were  strict  evidence  that  the 
receiver  was  a  party  to  the  disinterment ;  and  qp  this  practical 
^w  of  the  state  of  the  law,  professional  men  also  «pptar 
hitherto  to  have  acted.  At  present,  however,  a  awst  iaCelli- 
gant  magistrate,  one  t^  the  witnesses,  considers  that  very 
slight  evidence  wonM  connect  the  receiver  wijth  the  disinteffw 
ment ;  and  that  the  purchase  from  the  ezhumator  would  suA 
fice  to  send  the  case  to  a  jury,  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  of 
dismterment  being  to  be  collected  from  the  circomstancat,  if 
strong  enough  to  justify  the  inference.  It  is  stated  that  dmre 
is  scarcely  a  student  or  teacher  of  anatomy  in  England  who 
ander  the  law,  if  truly  thus  interpreted,  is  not  indictable  for 
a  misdemeanour.' 

According  to  the  opinion  of  the  last  cited  witness,  to  be 
a  party  to  the  non-interment  as  well  as  to  the  dis4ntermeBt 
of  a  dead  body,  would  render  a  person  indictable  for  a  mis- 
demeanour. Two  cases  are  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion. 
In  the  one.  Rex  v.  Young,  a  non-reported  case,  but  referred 
by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Rex  «.  Lynn,  the  master  of  a 
workhoQse,  a  surgeon,  and  another  person,  were  indicted  for 
and  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  the  burial  of  a  per- 
son who  had  died  in  the  workhouse.  In  the  other,  R^  a. 
Cvadiek,  which  occurred  at  the  Surrey  spring  assises  in  the 
year  1832,  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  on  an  indictment 
for  a  misdemnanonr,  charging  him  with  not  having  buried 
the  body  of  an  executed  felon,  entrusted  to  him  by  the  gaoler 
of  the  county  for  that  purpose ;  but  with  having  sold  the 
body  for  lucre  and  gain,  and  for  the  purpose  of  being  dissect* 
ed ;  and  on  this  trial  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  body  had  been  sold  for  lucre  or  for  the  purpose  of 
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dissection.  The  witness  infers,  from  the  analogy  of  alt  ibesr 
cases,  that  to  treat  a  dead  body  as  liable  to  any  thing  b«l 
funeral  rites,  is  an  offence  contra  bonos  more$f  and  therefore  a 
misdemeanour. 

This  state  of  the  law  is  injurious  to  students,  teachers,  and 
practitioners,  in  every  department  of  medical  and  surgical 
science,  and  appears  to  the  Committee  to  be  highly  prejadi- 
cial  to  the  public  interests  also. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  student  to  obtain,  before  entering  inta 
practice,  the  most  perfect  knowledge  he  is  able  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  for  that  purpose  to  study  thoroughly  the  structure 
and  functions  of  the  human  body,  in  which  study  he  can  only 
sucoeed  by  frequent  and  repeated  dissection.     But  his  wants 
cannot  adequately  be  supplied  in  this  country,  except  at  an 
expense  amounting  nearly  to  a  prohibition,  which  can  be  af* 
forded  only  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  precludes  many  stu- 
dents from  dissecting  altogether.   From  the  precarlousness  or 
insufficiency  of  the  supply,  the  dissections  and  lectures  are 
often  suspended  for  many  weeks,  during  which  the  pupik  are 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  acquiring  habits  of  dissipation  and 
indolence ;  and,  from  the  same  causes,  that  important  part  of 
surgical  education  is  usually  omitted,  which  consists  in  teach- 
ing how  to  perform  on  the  dead  body  those  operations  whicl^ 
the  student  may  afterwards  be  required  to  practise  on  the  liv- 
ing.    But  not  only  does  the  student  find  dissection  expensive 
and  difficult  of  attainment,  but  he  cannot  practise  it,  without 
either  committing  an  infringement  of  the  law  himself,  or  taking 
advantage  of  one  committed  by  others.     In  the  former  case 
be  must  expose  himself  to  imminent  hazard,  and  in  either  he 
may  incur  severe  penalties,  and  be  exposed  so  public  obloquy* 
The  law,  through  the  medium  of  the  authorities  entrusted 
with  conferring  diplomas,  and  of  the  boards  deputed  by  them 
to  examine  candidates  for  public  service,  requires  satisfactory 
proof  of  proficiency  in  anatomical  Science,  although  there  are 
no  means  of  acquiring  that  proficiency  without  committing 
daily  ofiences  against  the  law.    The  illegality  and  the  diffi- 
cnlttes  attending  the  acquisition  of  the  science  dispose  the  ex- 
aminers in  some  cases  to  relax  the  strictness  of  their  examina- 
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lion,  and  induce  tbero,  in  tbe  case  of  the  Apottiecariet'  Com- 
pany, to  dispense  with  dissection  altogether ;  the  persons  to 
whom  certificates  are  granted  by  the  examiners  of  this  Com- 
pany being  those  who,  from  their  numbers^  and  extensive 
practice,  ought  especrally,  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  to  be 
well  instructed.  The  annual  number  of  certificates  so  grant- 
ed exceeds  400. 

The  teacher  of  anatomy,  besides  the  evils  which  befall  him 
in  common  with  the  student,  has  to  sufier  othm,  arbing  abo 
out  of  the  state  of  the  law,  which  afiect  him  with  peculiar 
hardship.  The  obstacles  which  impede  the  study  of  anatomy  in 
this  country  are  such,  and  the  facilities  presented  to  the  study 
in  foreign  countries  are  so  great,  that  those  English  students 
who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
science  desert  the  schools  at  home,  and  repair  to  those  abroad. 
Their  principal  resort  is  to  Paris,  where  200  English  students 
of  anatomy  are  now  pursuing  their  course  of  instruction. — 
Dissection  probably  under  these  circumstances,  would  scarcely 
be  followed  at  home,  were  it  not  for  the  regulations  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  which  require  the  candidates  for  the  dip* 
loma  of  the  college  to  have  learned  the  practice  of  surgery  in 
a  recognised  school  within  the  United  Kingdom ;  so  that  the 
student,  during  the  period  required  for  learning  this  practice,  in 
order  that  he  may  the  sooner  become  qualified  for  his  profession, 
employs  a  part  of  his  time  in  learning  also  to  dissect.  These 
disadvantages  afiecting  the  teacher  are  such,  that,  except  in 
the  most  frequented  schools  attached  to  the  greater  hospitals, 
few,  have  been  able  to  continue  teaching  with  profit,  and  some 
private  teachers  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  their  schools. 
To  the  evils  emimerated  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  distressing 
to  men  of  good  education  and  character  to  be  compelled  to 
resort,  for  their  means  of  teaching,  to  a  constant  infi'action  of 
the  taws  of  their  country,  and  to  be  made  dependent,  for  their 
professional  existence,  on  the  mercenary  caprices  of  the  most 
abandoned  class  in  the  community. 


♦  Computed  at  10,000  in  England  and  Wales. 
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But  it  18  not  only  to  the  student,  while  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  science,  and  to  the  teacher,  while  endeavouring 
to  improve  it,  that  dissection  is  necessary,  and  the  operation 
of  the  law  injurious.  It  is  essential  also  to  the  practitioner, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  his  professional  career  he 
should  dissect,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  to  practise  frequently  on  the  dead  subject,  lest,  by  ven- 
turing to  do  so  unskilfully  on  the  living,  he  expose  his  patients 
to  imminent  peril.  He  is  required  also,  in  many  important 
cases,  civil  and  criminal,  to  guide  the  judgment  of  judges 
and  of  jurors,  and  would  be  rebuked  were  he  to  confess,  upon 
any  such  occasion,  that,  from  having  neglected  the  practice 
of  dissection,  he  was  unable  to  throw  light  upon  a  point  at 
issue  in  that  science  which  he  professed.  He  is  liable,  in  a 
civil  action,  to  damages  for  errors  in  practice,  due  to  pro- 
fessional ignorance  ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  may  be  vi- 
sited with  penalties  as  a  criminal,  for  endeavouring  to  take 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  professional  knowledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  affecting  equally  the  student, 
teacher,  and  practitioner,  the  Committee  were  not  surprised 
to  find  that  this  inquiry  excited  considerable  interest  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  numerous  petitions  from  all 
classes  of  the  profession,  connected  with  the  science  of  ana- 
tomy, were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  uniformly 
praying  for  an  amendment  of  the  existing  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  independently  of  the  bearings  of  the  question  on  the 
interests  of  medical  practitioners,  and  on  the  health  of  the 
community,  the  system  pursued  is  productive  of  great  evil, 
by  training  up  a  race  of  men  in  habits  eminently  calculated 
to  debase  them,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  commission  of 
violent  and  daring  offences.  The  number  of  persons  who  in 
London  regularly  live  by  raising  bodies,  is  stated  by  the  two 
police  officers  examined  before  the  Committee  not  to  exceed 
ten ;  but  the  number  of  persons  occasionally  employed  in  the 
same  occupation  is  stated  by  the  same  witnesses  to  be  nearly 
two  hundred.  Nearly  the  whole  o(  these  individuals,  as  is 
admitted  by  the  ezhumators  themselves  who  were  examined 
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before  the  Committee,  are  occupied  also  in  thieving,  and  form 
the  mo9t  desperate  and  abandoned  class  of  the  community.*- 
If,  with  a  view  to  favour  anatomy,  exhumation  should  be 
allowed  to  continue,  it  appears  almost  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  thieves  also  should  be  tolerated.  It  should  seem 
useless,  however,  with  a  view  to  suppress  exhumation,  to  en- 
deavour to  execute  the  existing  laws  with  increased  severity, 
or  to  enact  new  and  more  rigorous  ones.  The  effect  of  inter- 
preting and  executing  the  laws  with  increasing  rigour  has 
been,  not  to  suppress  exhumation,  but  to  raise  the  price  of 
bodies,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  exhumators*  So  long 
as  there  is  no  legalized  mode  of  supplying  the  dts&ecting 
schools,  so  long  the  practice  of  disinterment  will  continue  ; 
bat  if  other  measures  were  devised,  which  would  legalize  and 
iuiure  a  regular,  plentiful,  and  cheap  supply,  the  practice  of 
disinterring  bodies,  and  of  receiving  them,  would  of  necessity 
be  entirely  abandoned. 

Before  adverting  to  those  new  methods  for  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  subjects  which  have  been  suggested  by 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  before  the  Committee 
they  will  state  in  what  manner,  according  to  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, the  schools  of  anatomy  at  Paris  are  provided.  They 
have  also  inquired  into  the  practice  of  some  other  foreign 
schools,  for  an  account  of  which  they  beg  to  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence itself;  and  they  dwell  upon  the  practice  of  the  schools 
of  Paris,  because  it  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  most  of  the  witnesses  for  adoption  in  this 
comitry. 

The  administration  of  all  the  hospitals  at  Paris,  since. the 
Reyolotion,  has  been  confided  to  a  public  board  of  manage- 
ment. The  rule  at  the  hospitals  is,  that  every  patient  who 
dies  shall  be  attended  by  a  priest,  and  that,  after  the  perform- 
ance of  the  usual  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  body 
shall  be  removed  from  the  chapel  attached  to  the  hospital  to 
the  dead  room,  and  there  remain  for  twenty-four  hours,  if  not 
soeneir  claimed  by  the  relatives.  Bodies  may  be  examined 
after  death  by  the  medical  officers  attached  to  a  hospital,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  but  may  not  be  dissected 
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• 
by  tbem.  A  body,  if  claimed  by  the  frieads  after  < 
tioD,  it  sewed  op  in  a  clean  doih  before  being  delivered  to 
tbem.  If  not  claimed  within  twenty-four  boort  after  dealh» 
after  being  enveloped  in  a  dotb  in  a  similar  manneri  it  is 
teni,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  to  one  of  the  dissect* 
ing  schools* 

There  are  no  private  dissecting  schools  at  Paris,  bnt  two 
poblic  ones ;  that  of  the  Ecole  de  la  Medecine,  and  that  ad* 
joining  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie*  These  are  supplied  excln* 
sively  ft'om  the  different  hospitals,  and  from  the  institutioBS 
for  maintaining  paupers,  the  supply  from  certain  of  these  es* 
tablisbments  being  appropriated  to  one  school,  and  that  firom 
the  remaining  establishments  to  the  other. 

The  distribution  of  subjects  to  the  two  schools  is  confided 
to  a  public  officer,  the  Chef  des  travaux  Anatomiques.  He 
causes  them  to  be  conveyed  from  the  hospitals  at  an  early 
hour  in  a  covered  carriage,  so  constructed  as  not  to  attract 
notice,  to  a  building  at  the  schools  set  apart  for  that  par- 
pose.  They  are  then  distributed  by  the  prosecteurt  to  the 
students ;  and  after  dissection,  being  again  envelc^ied  in  clotb^ 
are  conveyed  to  the  nearest  place  of  interment. 

The  students  at  the  Ecole  de  la  Medecine  coosUt  of  young 
men  who  have  distinguished  themselves  at  a  [rabUc  examiaa- 
tioo,  though  the  person  at  the  bead  of  the  esublishment  is 
abo  allowed  to  admit  pupik  to  dissect.  The  school  of  La 
Pitii  is  open  to  students  of  all  nations,  who  on  entering  them- 
selves may  be  supplied  with  as  many  subjects  as  they  require, 
at  a  price  varying,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the  body  is^ 
firom  three  to  twelve  francs ;  priority  of  choice,  however, 
being  given  to  the  ^Uves  internes  of  the  different  bosfMtals, 
and  the  sutyects  being  delivered  to  them  at  a  reduced  price. 
English  surgeons  were  here  permitted,  until  lately,  to  engage 
private  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  on  anatomy  to  stu- 
dents of  their  own  nation,  and  to  superintend  their  labours  in 
the  dissecting  room.  From  the  protection  and  facilities  which 
have  thus  been  afforded  to  the  study  of  anatomy  at  Paris,  it 
has  become  the  resort  of  the  medical  students  of  aU  natioas 
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the  practice  of  exhumatioo  is  whollj  unknown,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  appear  not  to  be  violated. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  witnesses,  that  the  adop- 
tion in  this  eoantry  of  a  plan  similar  in  most  respecu  to  that 
whkh  prevails  in  France,  woald  afford  a  simple  and  adequate 
remedy  for  the  existing  evils.     They  recommended  that  the 
bodies  of  those  who  during  life  have  been  maintained  at  the 
pnUic  charge,  and  who  die  in  work-houses,  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  should,  if  not  claimed  by  next 
of  kin  within  a  certain  time  after  death,  be  given  up  under 
proper  regulations  to  the  anatomist;  aod  some  of  the  wit- 
neaaes  would  extend  the  same  rule  to  the  unclaimed  bodies  of 
those  who  die  in  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  other  place's  of 
confinement.     In  the  hospitals  which  supply  subjects  to  the 
anatomical  schooU  of  France  and  luly,  religious  rites  are 
paid  to  the  dead  before  giving  up  the  bodies  for«dift8ection  : 
in  the  plan  proposed  for  this  country,  most  of  the  witnesses  re- 
commend that  the  performance  of  religious  rites  shduld  be 
deferred  until  after  dissection,  and  they  are  anxious   that  the 
anatomist  should  be  required,  under  adequate  securities,  or  a 
system  of  effective  superintendence,  to  cause  to  be  adminis- 
tered, at  his  own  expence,  to  the  bodies  which  he  dissects,  re- 
ligions solemnities  and  the  usual  rites  of  burial. 

The  plan  proposed  has  this  essential  circumstance  to  re- 
conoimend  it, — that  provided  it  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
yield  a  supply  of  subjects  that,  in  London  at  least,  would  be 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  anatomist.  The  number  of  ana- 
tomical students  resorting  annually  to  London,  and  the  num- 
ber of  sttlgects  with  which  they  ought  to  be  supplied,  have 
been  already  stated.  It  appears  from  the  returns  obtained  by 
the  Committee  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
parishefs  situate  id  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark,  or 
their  immediate  vicinity,  that  out  of  3744  persons  who  died  in 
the  workhouses  of  these  parishes  in  the  year  1827, 3103  were 
buried  at  the  parish  expence ;  and  that  of  these,  about  1 108 
were  not  attended  to  their  graves  by  any  relations.  There 
are  many  parishes  in  and  around  London  from  which  at  the 
time  of  making  this  Report  returns  had  not  been  delivered 
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10  ;  bat  it  may  be  inferred  from  those  returns  which  have  been 
procured,  that  the  sapply  to  be  obtained  from  this  source 
alone  would  be  many  times  greater  than  that  now  obtained 
by  disinterment ;  that  when  added  to  the  supply  to  be  derived 
from  those  other  sources  which  have  been  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  more  than  commensurate  to  the  wants  of  the  stu- 
denty  and  consequently,  that  the  plan,  if  adopted,  as  meeting 
the  exigencies  of  the  case,  would  eventually  be  the  means  of 
suppressing  the  practice  of  exhumation. 

If  it  be  an  object  deeply  interesting  to  the  feelings  of  the 
community  that  the  remains  of  friends  and  relations  should 
rest  undisturbed,  that  object  can  only  be  effected  by  giving 
up  for  dissection  a  certain  portion  of  the  whole,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  remainder  from  disturbance.      Exhumation  is 
condemned  as  seiiing  its  objects  indiscriminately — as,  in  con- 
sequence, exciting  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  whole 
community — and  as  outraging  in  the  highest  degree  when 
discovered,  the  feelings  of  relations.     If  selection  then  be  ne- 
cessary, what  bodies  ought  to  be  selected  bat  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  either  no  known  relations  whose  feelings 
would  be  outraged,  or  such  only  as  by  not  claiming  the  body, 
would  evince  indifference  on  the  subject  of  dissection  ?     It 
may  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  the  principle  of  selection,  ac- 
cording* to  the  plan  proposed,  is  not  just,  as  it  woold  not 
affect  equally  all  classes  of  the  public ;  since  the  bodies  to 
be  chosen  would,  necessarily,  be  those  of  the  poor  only.    To 
this  it  may  be  replied — First,  that  even  were  the  force  of  this 
objection  to  a  certain  degree  admitted,  yet  that,  to  judge 
fairly  of  the  plan,  its  inconveniences  must  be  compared  with 
those  of  the  existing  system,  which  system,  according  to  the 
evidence  adduced,  is  liable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  same  ob- 
jection, since  the  bodies  exhumated  are  principally  those  of 
the  poor ;  secondly,  that  the  evils  of  this,  or  of  any  other  plan 
to  be  proposed  on  this  subject,  must  be  judged  of  by  the  distress 
which  it  would  occasion  to  the  feelings  of  surviving  relations, 
and  the  unfairness  to  one  or  another  class  of  the  community^ 
by  the  degree  of  distress  inflicted  on  one  class  rather  than 
another  ;  but  where  there  are  no  relations  to  suffer  distress, 
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there  can  be  no  inequality  of  suffering,  and,  consequently,  no 
unfairness  shown  to  one  class  more  than  another. 

One  or  two  of  the  witnesses,  who  appear  to  be  either 
favourable,  or  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  plan,  speak 
with  doubt  of  its  success,  as  though  it  would  be  found  im- 
practicable to  reconcile  the  public  to  its  introduction ;  and 
one,  in  particular,  apprehends  that  religious  feelings  may  im- 
pede its  adoption.  An  objection  founded  on  religious  feel- 
ings does  not  apply  to  the  plan  in  question  only,  but  would  be 
equally  valid,  generally,  against  all  dissection  whatsoever ; 
and  should  lead  those  who  urge  it,  consistently  with  their 
own  principles,  to  endeavour  to  put  down  altogether  the 
study  of  practical  anatomy. 

Though  it  may  be  true  that  the  public  are  to  a  certain  de- 
gree averse  to  dissection,  yet  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  several 
of  the  witnesses  adducing  facts  to  prove  that  those  feelings  of 
aversion  are  on  the  decline.  They  state  that  in  those  parish 
infirmaries  where  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  arc  examined, 
as  the  practice  has  become  common,  it  has  been  viewed  with 
less  jealousy :  that  hi  these  hospitals  where  a  similar  rule 
prevails,  neither  patients  themselves  are  deterred  from  apply^ 
ing  for  admission,  nor  their  relatives  on  their  behalf:  that  the 
addition  of  public  dissecting  rooms  to  hospitals  has  not  pro- 
duced any  diminution  in  the  number  of  applications  for  re- 
lief within  4he  walls  of  these  hospitals ;  and  that,  by  reason- 
ing with  the  friends  of  those  who  die,  and  by  explaining  to 
them  how  important  it  is  to  the  art  of  healing  that  examina- 
tion should  take  place  after  death,  they  may  usually  be 
brought  to  consent  to  the  bodies  of  their  friends  being  ex- 
amiiled.  Hence  it  is  argued,  that  in  involving  the  subject  of 
dissection  in  mystery,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  the  public 
have  been  treated  injudiciously  :  that  with  proper  precautions, 
and  the  light  of  public  discussion  to  guide  them,  they  may 
be  made  to  perceive  the  importance  of  the  study  generally, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  particular  measure  now  con- 
templated, and  that  when  they  come  to  regard  it  as  the  means 
of  suppressing  exhumation,  they  will  receive  it  with  favour 
and  finally  acquiesce  in  it. 
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The  legiaUtive  memfures  wbicb  wtmi  of  the  witnesses  ar» 
desirous  of^  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carrj  the  plan  into  ef- 
feci»  is  the  repeal  of  any  existing  law,  which  woald  sab|ect  to 
penalties  those  who  might  be  concerned  in  carrying  die  pro- 
posed plan  into  execution  :   they  wish  for  an  enactment  per- 
missive and  not  mandator!)  declaring  that  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  illegal  for  the  governors  of  workhouses,  tec.  and  for 
anatomists,  the  former  to  dispose  of,  the  latter  to  recme  and 
to  dissect,  the  bodies  of  those  dying  in  such  workhouses,  &c. 
such  bodies  not  having  been  claimed,  within  a  time  to  be  spe- 
cified, by  any  immediate  relations,  and  due  provision  beiog 
made  for  the  invariable  performance  of  funeral  rites.     Soioe 
few  of  the  witnesses,  indeed,  who  state  that  they  wish  for  the 
success  of  the  plan,  contemplate  any  legislative  interference 
whatever  in  this  matter  with  apprehension ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware  bow  nearly  the  cases  decided  bj 
the  courts  of  law,  and  already  adverted  to,  would  apply  to 
persons  engaged  in  executing  the  plan  in  questioii.    Jo  tboao 
cases  the  bodies,  for  the  non-burying  of  which  the  defendants 
were  severally  convicted,  were  those  of  a  paupo*  who  died  io 
a  workhouse,  and  of  a  person  who  suffered  death  as  a  feloir. 
If  these  cases  apply,  as  it  appears  chey  do,  to  persoM  en- 
gaged in  giving  up  or  in  receiving,  for  other  purpaaes  than 
for  burial,  the  bodies  of  the  inmales  of  workhouses  or  of 
prisons,  such  impediments  to  the  success  of  the  plan  cannot 
be  removed,  as  these  witnesses  think  they  might  be,  simply 
by  the  favourable  interference  of  the  execntive  government, 
however  disposed  to  show  indulgence  to  the  profession ;  but 
an  act  of  the  legislature  can  alone  provide  a  remedy. 

Amongst  the  measures  that  have  been  suggested  for  lessen- 
ing the  dislike  of  the  public  to  dissection,  is  that  of  repealing 
the  clause  of  the  act  of  Geo.  11.  which  direcU  that  the  bodies 
of  murderers  shall  be  given  up  to  be  anatomised.  It  appears 
from  the  returns  already  laid  before  the  House,  that,  as  re- 
gards the  direct  operation  of  this  clause,  on  the  supply  of 
subjects,  the  number  which  it  yields  to  the  anatomist  is  bo 
small  in  comparison  of  his  total  wanu,  that  the  inconveni- 
ence which  he  would  sustain  from  its  repeal  would  be  wholly 
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unimportaot.  As  to  ilt  remote  operation,  almost  the.  whole  of 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee,  and  of  those 
whose  written  communications  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  clause  in  question,  by  attaching  to 
dissection  the  mark  of  ignominy,  increases  the  dislike  of  the 
public  to  anatomy,  and  they  therefore  are  desirous  that  the 
clause  should  be  repealed. 

The  Committee  would  be  very  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
any  penal  enactment  which  might  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a 
tendency  to  prevent  the  commission  of  atrocious  crimes ;  btti 
as  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  dread  of  dissec- 
tion can  be  reckoned  amongst  the  obstacles  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  such  crimes,  and  as  it  is  manifest  that  the  clause  in 
question  must  create  a  strong  and  mischievous  prejudice 
against  the  practice  of  anatomy,  the  Committee  think  them- 
selvesjustified  in  concluding,  that  more  evil  than  good  results 
from  its  continuance. 

The  Committee  consider  that  they  would  imperfectly  dis- 
charge their  duties  if  they  did  not  state  their  conviction  of  the 
importance  to  the  public  interests  of  the  subject  of  their  in- 
quiries. As  the  members  of  the  profession  are  well  educated, 
so  is  their  abili^ty  increased  to  remove  or  alleviate  human  suf- 
fering. As  the  science  of  anatomy  has  improved,  many 
operations  formerly  thought  necessary  have  been  altogether 
dispensed  with ;  most  of  those  retained  have  been  rendered 
more  simple,  and  many  new  ones  have  been  performed,  to  the 
saving  of  the  lives  of  patients  which  were  formerly  thought 
impossible.  To  neglect  the  practice  of  dissection  would  lead 
to  the  greatest  aggravation  of  human  misery  ;  since  anatomy, 
if  not  learned  by  that  practice,  must  be  learned  by  mangling 
the  living.  Though  all  classes  are  deeply  interested  in  af- 
fording protection  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  yet  the  poor  and 
middle  classes  are  the  most  so ;  they  will  be  the  most  benefit- 
ted by  promoting  it,  and  the  principal  sufferers  by  discourag- 
ing it.  The  rich,  when  they  require  professional  assistance, 
can  afford  to  employ  those  who  have  acquired  the  reputation 
of  practising  successfully.  It  is  on  the  poor  that  the  inex- 
perienced commence  their  practice,  and  it  is  to  the  poor  that 
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tbe  practice  of  the  lower  order  of  pntctitiooert  is  confaed* 
It  is,  therefore,  for  tbe  intereit  of  tbe  poor  especially,  thai 
professional  education  shoold  be  rendered  cheap  and  of  easj 
attainment ;  that  the  lowest  order  of  practitioners  (which  is 
the  most  namerous,)  and  the  students  on  their  first  entry  into 
practice,  may  be  foand  well  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their 
profession. 

Such,  on  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  evidence  ad* 
duced,  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  tbe  Committee  on  tbe 
matters  submitted  to  them ;  and  it  now  remains  for  the  House 
to  consider  whether  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  introduce,  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  session,  some  legislative  measure 
which  may  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  contained  in 
tbe  present  Report. 

July  fS,  1828. 


Art.  IV.  Case  ^  Poisoning  by  LoudaiNMn,  ta  vkiek  Ike  SUmaeh 
Pumif  was  succesrfuUy  used.  ByCHARLssA.Lsx,M.D.  of  New- 
York. 


Akoifo  the  late  improvements  in  the  healing  art,  tbe  evacu- 
ation of  the  stomach,  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump,  de- 
servedly ranks  amongst  tbe  most  important.  There  is  much 
reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  this  admirable  instrument  is 
not  duly  appreciated  by  the  profession  generally,  inasmuch  as 
but  few  are  in' possession  of  it,  and  seem  to  regard  it  more  as 
a  matter  of  curiosity  than  an  article  of  use.  Dr.  Paris,  in 
his  Pharmacologia,  speaks  of  it  in  such  cold  terms  of  praise, 
as  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy  all  confidence  in  it  among  those 
who  have  not  learned  its  value  from  actual  experiment.  Be 
remarks — ^*  There  are  cases  of  narcotic  poisoning  in  which 
Aere  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  furnish  the  practitioner  with 
a  valuable  resource,  but  I  much  fear  that  it  will  be  found  to 
be  less  successful  than  its  more  sanguine  advocates  have  anti- 
cipated ;  for  where  the^  stomach  has  so  far  lost  its  powers  as 
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to  be  iagentible  to  the  stimulasof  a  potent  emetic,  the  chances 
of  recovery  are  small."  However  small  the  chances  of  re- 
covery may  be  in  such  cases,  they  surely  will  not  be  lessened 
by  the  prompt  removal  of  the  offending  substance;  besides, 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing  is  often  so  great,  that  an  emetic 
cannot  be  administered  without  employing  the  stomach- 
pomp. 

To  illustrate  the  superior  efficacy  of  this  apparatus  to  all 
other  means,  and  to  prove,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose, . 
that  we  cansomt^ittMS  SQcceed  by  the  use  of  it  when  all  other 
meant  wholly  fail,  I  take  the  liberty  of  detailing  the  follow- 
nig  case  which  occurred  ia  my  practice. 

Mrs.  I.  a  widow  lady,  set.  28,  of  delicate  constitution,  ner- 
vous temperament,  and  subject  occasionally  to  great  mental 
depression,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum.  She 
had  been  troubled  for  some  time  previously  with  violent  at- 
tacks of  hysteria,  occasioned  by  dysmenorrhcea,  and  regu- 
larly reutmtog  at  every  catamenial  season^  These  attacks 
would  coQtinne  from  one  day  to  a  week  or  more,  during 
which  her  qpasms  were  often  so  strong,  that  it  required  seve- 
ral persons  to  prevent  her  from  inflicting  self-injury.  In  one 
of  th^e  c^ebro'uierine  paroxysms,  she  threw  herself  from 
the  second  loft  to  the  pavement,  without,  however,  receiving 
any  hurt,  except  a  slight  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Apprehensive  that  one  of  these  painful  attacks  was  approach- 
ing, she  resolved  to  anticipate  it  by  a  qui^tui  do$t  of  a  narcoMc* 
She  accordingly  swallowed  what  laudaaumshe  had  procured  (the 
precise  quantity  not  known)  the  primary  effect  of  which  was 
the  very  same  she  wished  to  obviate.  The  hyiierical  paroxysm 
succeeded;  she  became  furious,  raving,  frantic — but  in  a  few 
minutes  to  this  high  state  of  excitement  corresponding  de- 
pression followed.  Now  succeeded  with  alarming  rapidity  the 
usual  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning — giddiness,  obscure 
vision,  convulsions,  aphonia,  wildness  of  the  eyes,  palpitation, 
and  at  length  total  stupor.  The  usual  metallic  emetics  were 
with  some  difficulty  administered,  but  without  the  least  effect 
in  exciting  nausea.  A  strong  solution  of  tart,  antimony  with 
ipecac,  proved  as  ineffectual.     All  attempts  likewise  to  excite 
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tkt  iiriubility  of  the  stomacfa  by  external  stimulaots  were  no- 
aydling*  Some  boars  had  now  elapsed,  and  the  symptoms 
assumed  a  still  more  alarming  character.  The  breathing  be- 
came stertorous,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  feeble  and  fre- 
quent, and  all  signs  of  sensation  and  motion  disappeared. — 
Cold  aAision  had  no  further  effect  than  to  rouse  the  patient 
suiBciently  to  administer  the  remedies.  It  soon  ceased,  how- 
crer,  to  have  even  this  effect. 

As  a  last  resort,  I  had  recourse  to  the  stomach-pump.  Tlie 
oesophagus  tube  was  readily  passed  into  the  stomach,  and  it 
was  guarded  from  injury  by  introducing  a  piece  of  cork  be- 
tween the  teeth*  Several  pints  of  tepid  water  were  injected 
and  pumped  out  again,  until  the  stomach  was  completely 
cleansed.  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  instrument  in  throw- 
ing in  stimulating  articles  (as  I  should  have  done  and  as  ought 
to  be  done  in  every  similar  case)  and  thus  restore  the  patient 
from  the  death-like  torpor  which  prevailed.  During  this  time, 
the  respiration  was  stertorous  and  apoplectic,  the  extremities 
cold,  the  eyes  fixed  in  their  sockets,  the  skin  covered  with  a 
clammy  sweat,  and  every  thing  indicated  a  fatal  result. — 
Sinapisms  of  mustard  applied  to  the  extremities,  stimulating 
frictions  employed  on  different  parU  of  the  body,  together 
with  such  internal  stimulants  as  she  could  be  made  to  swal- 
low, at  length  succeeded  in  rousing  her  from  her  lethaigy, 
just  twelve  hours  after  swallowing  tiie  laudanum.  Let  die 
above  case  be  added  then,  to  those  already  on  record,  where 
life  has  been  preserved  by  the  employment  of  the  stomach- 
pump. 


Art.  V,  A  Case  of  anomaious  hUermUtenJt  Fever.    By  Cuarles 
McKnioht  Smith,  M.D.  of  New-Jersey. 

An  anomalous  case  of  tertian  intermittent,  complicated 
with  an  eruption  resembling  urticaria,  recently  occurred  in 
my  practice^  the  symptoms,  treatment,  and  termination  of 
which  I  will  relate.  j 
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Daniel  A.  aged  64  years,  of  spare  habit,  and  who  for  about 
three  months  had  suffered  from  diarrhoea,  was  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  September  last,  seized  with  a  severe  rigor,  fol- 
lowed with  great  heat,  and  ultimately  profuse  diaphoresis. — 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  rigor  appeared  an  eruption 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching, 
pain,  and  sense  of  sinking  at  the  epigastrium.     This  erup- 
tion was  confined  during  the  first  paroxysm  (which  lasted 
about  six  hours)  to  the  left  side  of  the  body.  When  the  parox- 
ysm terminated,  the  eruption  receded,  but  on  the  22d,  some- 
what later,  another  occurred  similar  in  every  respect  to  the 
first,  with  this  exception,  that  the  eruption  now  occupied  the 
right  side,  the  kifV  being  totally  free.  ^  These  periodical  ex- 
acerbations and  remissions  continuedabout  a  week,  the  eruption 
alternately  affecting  the  right  and  left  side.     During  this  time 
an  emetic  of  eupatorium   perfoliatnm  (boneset)  was  taken ; 
it  produced  an  emesis,  and  partially  relieved  the  weight  or 
tense  of  sinking  at  the  prsecordia,  but  did  not  interrupt  the 
chain  of  morbid  actions.  I  saw  the  patient  for  the  first  time  dur- 
ing the  fourth  paroxysm,  the  symptoms  those  as  detailed  above. 
I  administered  an  emetic  of  tartarised  antimony,  which  dis- 
gorged the  stomach  of  a  large  quantity  of  bile,  the  operation 
of  which  being  over.  Fountain's  mineral  sol.  ars.  was  given 
in  doses  of  6  min.  every  two  hours,  and  its  use  continued  12 
hours.    The  medicine  was  then  discontitoued,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  brisk  cathartic  of  calomel  and  jalap  brought 
away  a  large  quantity  of  foetid  excrement.     The  ensuing 
day  the  disease  recurred  as  before ;    the  use  of  the  arsenic 
was  resumed  in  doses  of  4  min.  every  two  hours,  and  repeated 
six  times,  followed  the  next  day  by  calomel  and  jalap.  From 
this  time  the  paroxysms  ceased,  the  eruption  disappeared,  and 
be  was  soon  restored  to  health.    The  disease  has  not  since  re- 
turned ;  no  unpleasant  effects  whatever  followed  the  use  of 
the  arsenic — neither  nausea,  difficulty  of  breathing,  puffiness 
of  the  features,  nor  soreness  of  the  eyelids  were  observable.  I 
must  also  remark,  that  the  diarrhoea  has  also  wholly  disap- 
peared. 
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Abt.  VI.  Nem  mode  qf  detaching  the  Plaeeniain  eaeee^  Pariini 
Adhesion  and  Hemorrhage.  By  Fkancis  O.  Doucbt,  H.D. 
of  NeW'York. 

This  mw  msAod  was  first  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Benod.  Ma- 
joa  \u  France,  and  consii ts  ia  iiyectbg  cold  water  and  vme^ 
gar  into  the  onbilical  vein.  This  simple  method,  9ny%  the 
Doctor,  it  sever  attended  with  danger,  and  he  assures  us  be 
has  had  many  opportunities  of  giving  it  a  fair  trial  and  hat 
never  fiuled  of  success* 

It  is  necessary  to  express  the  blood  from  the  cord,  and  to 
iqject  the  water  moderately  into  the  umbilical  v«a. 

Whether  it  be  the  residt  of  the  sudden  impression,  and  die 
distention  which  is  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  Ussue  of  the 
plactata,  or  the  cold  which  is  produced  instantaneously  in  the 
vascular  tissue  which  unites  the  placenu  to  the  uterus,  or  the 
augmented  weight  of  that  celulo  muscular  mass,  the  placenta 
detaches  itself  spontaneously,  without  being  obliged  to  intro* 
dttce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  as  it  is  usually  done  in  cases  of 
consecutive  hemorrhage.  The  injection  may  be  repeated  twice 
or  three  times,  provided  the  liquid  injected  at  fint.be  all  ex- 
pelled. 

Although  it  is  evident  that  the  result  can  be  produced  by 
acidulated  water,  mi^  not  the  same  effect  be  produced  by  in* 
jecting  cold  water  alone  f  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
water  might  be  forced  into  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  and  pro* 
dttcemetrllef 

Early  in  September  kst,  I  attended  a  woman  in  childbed 
of  her  fourth  child,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  the  he- 
morrhage was  considerable.  I  attempted  to  extract  the 
placenta,  but  found  great  resistance ;  I  had  recourse  to  the 
usual  means  with  as  little  success.  I  then  injected  cold  ad* 
dulated  water  into  the  umbilical  vein,  the  hemorrhage  ceased 
in  an  instant,  and  soqn  after  the  placenta  was  expelled,  the 
woman  was  put  to  bed,  and  a  little  warm  cinnamon  water  with 
wine  was  administered;  the  lochia  were  regular,  and  the 
woman  afterwards  enjoyed  perfect  health. 
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Abt.  VII.  IBsiory  of  a  Case  illustrating  the  tfects  of  a  cold  cUmate 
in  Pulmonary  Consumption,  By  Dr.  Xavur  Tbssur,  of 
Quebiec. 

It  is  an  opioion  universally  entertained,  that  the  change  of 
climate,  from  a  northern  to  a  more  southern  latitude,  will  afford 
considerable  benefit,  if  not  produce  a  radical  cure  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption.  The  fact  of  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  pulmonary  consumptions  in  the  frozen  climate 
of  Canada,  led  me  to  suspect  that  a  cold  atmosphere  might 
perhaps  relieve  thpse  diseases,  on  the  same  principle  that  it 
seemed  to  prevent  their  more  frequent  occurrence.  Without 
entering  into  any  theoretical  speculations,  I  will  endeavour 
to  prove  the  truth  of  my  remark,  by  relating  a  very  singular 
instance  which  occurred  in  my  practice,  and  is  yet  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  on  record. 

A  young  gentleman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  lym- 
phatic temperament,  thin,  and  tall,  having  a  long  neck,  de- 
pressed chest — in  a  word,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  a 
tendency  to  consumption,  had  heretofore  enjoyed  good  health, 
when  he  was  sent  as  a  clerk  to  some  of  the  Indian  trading 
posts  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.     He  lived  there  for  two 
years,  amidst  all  the  hardships  of  a  continual  winter,  without 
any  kind  of  indisposition.    He  now  returned  to  Quebec  du- 
ring the  warm  season.     Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  was  af- 
fected with   a  troublesome  dry  cough,  with    vagrant  pain 
about  the  chest,  and  that  peculiar  tickling  sensation  at  the 
glotds,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  the  first  stages  of  consump- 
tion.  How  this  would  ^ave  terminated  had  he  remained  under 
the  comparatively  warm  climate  of  Quebec,  will  be  seen 
hereafter.  His  stay  in  the  city  was  not  more  than  four  weeks, 
when  he  set  off  again  for  Labrador.    About  a  week  after  his 
departure,  and  as  he  iqpproached  the  vicinity  of  the  pole,  he 
recovered  his  perfect  health.    Two  years  after  he  again  came 
to  Quebec,  and  the  symptoms  he  had  formerly  experienced 
appeared  as  before,  and  continued  until  he  returned  to  his  for- 
mer place  of  residence.    During  the  space  of  six  other  years 
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he  came  foar  times-to  Quebec,  and  the  same  Sjrmptoms  never 
failed  to  come  on  about  a  week  after  bis  arrival.  After  re- 
maining during  ten  years  at  Labrador,  he  determined  to 
make  his  final  stay  in  Quebec,  and  applied  to  me  for  advice. 
On  hearing  bis  narrative,  I  was  struck  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  a  case  which  was  so  evidently  in  contradiction  to 
our  ideas  of  the  influence  of  climates  on  such  diseases  ;  and 
resolved  to  observe  very  carefully  the  progress  of  the  case 
while  he  should  reraaiu  in  Quebec.  Being  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  his  continuing  a  mode  of  life  which  had  saved 
him  so  many  times  from  what  I  considered  a  mortal  attack, 
I  desired  him  to  resume,  as  much  as  possible,  the  habits 
and  regimen'^be  had  been  accustomed  to  in  Labrador. 

The  winter  was  now  setting  in,  and,  as  I  had  anticipated, 
his  complaint  did  not  materially  increase,  atthougb  the  symp- 
toms continued  nearly  the  same.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  patient,  notwithstanding  the  severe  winter  of  Quebec, 
had  passed  to  a  more  southern  region,  the  difierence  between 
the  cold  temperature  of  Quebec  and  Labrador  being  about 
twelve  degrees  of  Farenheit. 

The  course  of  conduct  above  alluded  to  did  not  produce 
any  sensible  benefit ;  and  having  some  reluctance  at  pursuing 
a  line  of  practice  so  directly  in  contradiction  with  all  the 
rules  of  my  art,  being  also  apprehensive  that  the  disease 
would  gain  time,  and  consequently  become  more  obstinate  to 
whatever  little  means  we  possess  of  checking  its  early  pro- 
gress, I  commenced  a  regular  medical  treatment,  as  I  dreaded 
the  approach  of  the  spring,  which  was  beginning  to  set  in. 

The  patient  was  put  on  milk  diet,  light  meat,  and  moderate 
exercise ;  blisters  were  put  to  the  chest,  where  the  pain  had 
become  fixed,  and  an  eruptive  discharge  was  kept  up  by 
means  of  the  ointment  of  tartarized  antimony.  This  treat- 
ment, which  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  these  cases, 
was  persevered  in  to  the  last,  but  with  no  apparent  relief. — 
The  disease  began  rapidly  to  increase  on  the  return  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  patient  died  on  the  20th  of  September  following, 
nearly  one  ye^r  after  his  return  from  Labrador. 

1  make  no  comment  on  this  case — it  does  not  require  any  ; 
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th«  cmneqqences  are  fdf-evident ;  and  I  preaame  tbey  are  sach 
as  will  warraotat  least  the  assertion  that  this  ought  to  be  attended 
to  in  fatnre.  Thus,  for  the  tnhabitantt  of  the  soothem  states 
the  climate  of  Canada  might  prove  a  very  appropriate  place 
ctf  resort  for  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  make  the  trial, 
whilst  the  cheerfulness  which  prevails  throoghoat  that  cold 
but  agreeable  coantry,  will  greatly  contribute  to  produce 
that  hilarity  which  is  always  so  desirable  in  such  cases. 


Abt.  VIII  On  the  Treaimeni  rf  Diseases  of  the  Respirai^  Or» 
ans.    Translated  from  the  J         ---•-• 
>r.  X.  Tbssxbr,  of  Quebec. 


gans^   Translated  from  the  French  of  Begin'a  Therapeutics  bj 


The  organs  of  respiration  are  closely  connected  with  the 
principal  viscera  of  the  animal  economy,  by  numerous  synn 
pathies.  Pulmonary  irritations  are  sometimes  propagated  to 
the  stomach  or  the  brain ;  at  other  times,  they  are  merely  the 
resalt  of  a  displacement  of  those  irritations  which  are  fixed 
in  one  or  the  other  of  those  organs.  Clinical  observation 
demonstrates  that  the  most  intense  and  obstinate  pneamoniaei 
and  consequently  the  most  dangerous,  frequently  succeed  a 
violent  gastro-^nteritis,  during  which  the  irritation,  sympathe- 
tically carried  to  the  lutigs,  becomes  predominant  in  them, 
whilst  that  of  the  digestive  canal  thereby  disappears.  Bilious 
pueumonies,  so  well  described  by  Stoll,  were  similar  combi* 
nations  of  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis,  with  pulmonary  inflam* 
mations.  We  seldom  observe  both  irritated  to  the  same  de* 
g^ee,  at  the  same  time.  One  of  them  generally  overcomes 
the  other,  and  is  the  more  serionsly  and  rapidly  affected  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  with  which  the  one  which  has  be- 
come free  from  disease,  was  the  more  deeply  ajffected. 

These  sympathetic  relations  between  the  lungs  and  the  sto- 
mach do  not  exist  solely  during  acute  diseases,  producing^ 
metastasis  and  complicated  irritations.  The  same  tram  of 
symptoms  is  to  be  observed  in  their  chronic  stage.  Phthhia 
generally  terminates  in  gastroenteritis.      Gastritis,  on  the    t^ 
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•dMr  hand,  ijrmpallieticaliy  escitet  Ihtt  drj,  short,  fimpeaCt 
jerking  coagbi  whkb  Jiat  of  late  years  attracted  the  attention 
of  medical  nen.  At  odMc  times,  it  gives  rise  to  vngae  pninst 
which  are  fixed  either  ander  the  mammse,  or  towards  the  sea* 
pnia,  or  in  the  whole  base  of  the  chest.  Finally,  in  sobjects 
whose  respiratory  organs  are  irritable,  chronic  atfectioos  of 
the  stomach  often  bring  on  latent  pneamoni®,  followed  by 
tubercles*  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  chronic  ir* 
ritatioos  of  the  langs  more  frequently  produce  gastritis  than 
this  does  the  former :  it  may  be  the  reverse  in  acute  inflam- 
mations of  those  organs. 

Another  sympathy,  no  less  important  to  be  attended  to, 
both  by  the  physiologist  and  the  practitioner,  is  that  which 
connects  the  lungs  with  the  integuments.  These  two  organs 
seem  to  perform,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  functions :  the 
pulmonary  transpiration  is  the  more  abundant  as  that  of  the 
skin  is  lessened,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  we  may  conceive  that 
cutaneous  irritations  will  easily  operate  on  the  mncous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs;  that  their  metastasis  will  frequently  be 
carried  to  the  chest ;  and  that,  after,  violent  excitations  of 
the  periphery  of  the  body,  cold  wUl  have  the  effect  of 
propelling  the  fluids  on  the  lungs,  rather  than  on  other  via** 
cenu 

Various  other  sympathetic  relations,  which,  though  lest 
understood,  still  deserve  as  much  attention,  connect  the  organs 
of  respiration,  and  especially  the  lungs,  with  the  external 
fihfous  tissues,  the  articulations  of  the  limbs,  and  even  with 
the  muscular  system,  as  proved  by  the  facility  and  fre- 
quency of  their  metastasis  on  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  the 
pleura. 

With  regard  to  the  sympathies  of  the  lungs  with  the  heart, 
they  undoubtedly  depend  as  much  on  the  connexion  existing 
between  their  ftinctions,  as  on  sympathies,  properly  so  called. 
The  pleura,  however,  participates  very  often  in  inflammations 
of  the  pericardium,  or  extends  its  irritations  to  that  membraile ; 
all  pulmonary  affections  bring  on  fever  with  a  degree  ef  ra- 
pidity commensurate  with  their  more  immediate  action  on  the 
oifCQiatfon.  r^  T 
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Diteatet  of  tb«  orgam  af  respiratioQ  isaiiifint  vary  mnnf 
nm$  and  varied  phenomena ;  a  sense  of  suflbcation,  and  % 
hoarse  congh,  accompany  the  inBammations  called  croop ;  « 
coogh  returning  at  different  periods  of  the  day,  and  attended 
with  long-continued  efforts,  characterize  the  hooping-cough  | 
aphony,  or  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  voice,  with  a  fixed 
pain  in  the  larynx  and  trachea,  announce  what  is  called 
phthisis  laryngea;  the  expectoration  of  abundant  mucus, 
pungent  pain,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c.  accompany  pulmo- 
nary catarrh,  as  well  as  pneumonia,  pleuritis,  and  other  inflam- 
nations  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

Placed  within  a  cavity,  enclosed  by  moveable  and  elastic, 
but  incompressible  parietes,  these  organs  when  diseased  can- 
not be  so  immediately  and  correctly  investigated  as  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  circumstance  tha 
variety  of  accidents  to  which  their  diseases  can  give  rise,  it 
will  not  be  wondered  at  that  their  diagnostic  should  have 
been  so  difficult  until  the  days  of  Awenbrugger,  and  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Laennec.    In  this  respect,  authors  have  been 
long  mistaking  effects  for  causes,  and  symptoms  for  diseases. 
Difficulty  of  breathing,  asthma,  and  cough  have  had  thtir 
place  in  the  nosological  tablets,  and  therapeutics  was  over- 
loaded  with  incisives,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &c.     Patholo- 
gical anatomy  was  alone  capable  of  demonstrating  that  ex- 
pectoration, dyspnoea,  and  cough,  may  be  tlie  effects  of  divert 
aflections,  which  must  form  the  basis  of  all  curative  indicia 
tions,  and  become  the  exclusive  object  of  all  medications.*** 
The  physiological  physician  hat  no  longer  to  treat  croupi 
asthma,  hooping-cough,  catarrh,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &€• 
but  he  has  before  him  such  diseases  as  the  following :  laryn* 
gitis,  tracheitis,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisia,  dilations  of 
the  heart,  d^i  all  of  which  convey  correct  ideas  to  the  mind« 
and  have  an  evident  seat  which  leaves  the  traces  of  its  impres- 
sion on  the  body  after  death. 

Therapeutically  considered,  the  diseases  of  the  respirator/ 
organs,  which  call  fof  the  use  of  debilitating  agents,  isajt  b» 
divided  into  acate  or  chronic  irritations  of  the  larynx  ttml 
irtchea,  of  the  mueons  membrane  of  the  broocbitti  of  |ii#    , 
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pareDcbyma  of  the  laagi  and  of  the  pkora.  To  this  fimifcd 
Bunber  of  affections,  which  are  sometiBies  isolated,  hot  more 
freqneody  combined,  we  are  e^dently  to  refer,  cither  as  symp- 
toms, or  as  material  consecutive  disorders,  all  those  diseases 
and  alteraUons  which  may  affect  the  organs  of  respirauon, 
and  arc  the  objecU  of  such  multiplied  pathological  and  ana- 
tomical descriptions. 

There  are  several  means  by  which  the  physician  can  debi- 
liute  the  organs  of  respiration ;  they  are,  1st,  lenient  drinks  ; 
Bd,  evacuations  of  blood  ;  3d,  emollient  fumigations,  and  the 
various  substances  which  are  sometimes  used  in  Uie  form  of 
vapour ;  4th,  calming  and  sedative  applications  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  tiie  chest.  These  medications,  to  which  we 
may  add  rest  of  the  affected  part,  are  susceptible  of  betog  re- 
sorted to  either  simuluneously  or  combined  in  various  ways, 
according  to  tiie  indications  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  us  now  con- 
sider each  of  them  separately. 

All  lenient,  mucilaginous  and  gummy  drinks,  act  in  a  spe- 
eial  manner  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs.  Thia 
action  seems  to  be  sympathetic  of  that  which  those  fluids  ex- 
ercise on  the  internal  membrane  of  the  digestive  organs ;  at 
least,  they  operate  so  suddenly  after  their  ingestion,  that  ilia 
not  probable  to  suppose  the  absorption  of  their  particles  could 
have  taken  place  in  so  short  a  time.  Thus,  in  some  subjects^ 
the  acrid  heat  of  the  chest,  and  disposition  to  cough,  are  di- 
minished at  the  very  moment  when  a  cup  of  infusion  of  mal- 
lows, or  of  a  solution  of  gum  reaches  the  stomach.  The  mo- 
ment a  pastile  made  of  the  paste  of  marsh  mallows  is  placed 
into  the  mouth,  its  lenient  effecU  are  immediately  felt.  Wc 
are  not,  therefore,  to  place  too  much  confidence  in  the  pas- 
sage of  medicinal  particles  into  the  blood,  or  in  their  immedi- 
ate action  on  the  pulmonary  tissue.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
particles  are  generally  much  altered  by  the  digestive  action 
of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  lymphatics.  But  we  cannot 
deny  the  possibility  of  a  rapid  inhalation  of  a  large  quanttQr 
of  aqueous  liquid,  which  perhapd  preserves  some  mucilaginous 
quality,  and  exerts  on  the  compoution  of^the  venous  blood, 
and  consequently  on  the  hings  through  which  diat  liquid  ia 
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carriedy  a  more  or  leu  considerable  action,  which  is  added 
tOy  and  fortifies  the  sympathetic  inflaence  already  exercised 
by  the  stomach.  The  effect  of  both  these  orders  of  impres- 
sioDS,  produced  by  erooUieut  substances,  is  that  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  pulmonary  passages  are  thereby  lubrefied, 
relaxed,  smoothed,  and  relieved.  Under  their  influence,  the 
pain  in  bronchitis  is  diminished ;  the  cough  is  less  frequent, 
troublesome  and  dry  I  they  relieve  the  heat  of  the  irritated 
parts;  and  even  in  pneumonias,  emollients  taken  into  the 
stomach,  often  subdue  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  and  sot 
uofrequently  perform  a  cure. 

Some  of  the  emollients  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of 
this  section,  such  as  marsh-mallows,  lungwort,  wild  pop- 
pies, jujubes,  gum  arable,  the  broth  of  frogs  and  of  snaib, 
the  yelk  of  the  egg  diluted  in  water,  seem  to  possess  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  pectoral  organs.  They  are  generally 
employed  in  the  form  of  infusions,  decoctions,  syrups,  and 
pastiles. 

Vegetable  acids  are  not  proper  in  phlegmasise  of  the 
lungs :  some  may,  however,  be  used  to  season  mucilaginous 
substances,  such  as  pippins,  oranges,  and  other  acidulated 
vegetables,  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  the  dryness  of  tlie 
mucous  membranes  and  the  internal  heat  considerable. 

We  must  here  notice  the  errors  into  which  empirics  have 
generally  fallen  in  prescribing  hot  pectoral  emollient  drinks. 
These  liquids  should  not  be  given  cold  even  in  the  most  acute 
phlegmasia?,  as  they  would  thereby  lose  much  of  their  sooth- 
ing and  relaxing  property.  But,  when  given  hot,  they  excite 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  a  general  stimulation,  and 
operate  as  diuretics  or  sudorifics.  In  such  cases,  when  the 
pulmonary  irritation  is  gentle,  recent,  and,  as  it  were,  super- 
ficially extended  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchia^, 
hot  drinks  may  displace  and  even  remove  it  altogether,  by 
occasioning  an  over-excitement  in  the  kidneys  or  in  the  ex- 
halents  of  the  skin.  They  may  then  be  considered  as  revul- 
sives. But  when  the  pulmonary  affection  is  violent,  and 
deep^  seated,  their  action  failing  to  displace  the  irritation, 
increases  the  disease  and  becomes  injurious.    Sydenham  had 
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ebienred  that  the  perspirmtion  ocecmriDg  spoolaoecHitly  m 
pectoral  dbeases  ii  faronrable,  while  those  artiCcially  |Mt^- 
daced  may  prove  hartfal.  In  prescribing  warm  pectoral 
drfnki  against  pulmonary  inflammationSi  the  physician  is  not 
aniike  the  valgar  who  administers  hot  wine  in  these  diseases* 
He  exposes  his  patient  to  equal  chances  of  either  curing  or  m^ 
creasing  the  disease.  I  believe  it  important,  however,  Air  the 
practitioner  to  prescribe,  in  eases  of  inflammation  in  die 
chest,  lukewarm  mucilaginous  drinks,  at  the  temperature  of 
thirty  or  thirty-two  degrees  of  Reaumur :  if  colder,  they  will 
act  as  excitants,  and  consequently  be  injurious,  whenever  they 
prove  insufficient  to  operate  a  salutary  revulsion. 

These  drinks  should  be  taken  plentifully,  owing  to  their 
promoting  perspiration,  through  which  part  of  the  aqueost 
particles  are  constantly  elicited,  and  because  the  lungs  being 
in  a  state  of  irritation,  the  blood  in  passing  through  them,  re* 
uires  to  be  rarefied  in  order  to  produce  no  stimulant  impres- 
sion on  their  tissue. 

The  second  indication,  blood<letting,  acts  witfc  as  mach 
energy  and  efficacy  on  the  organs  of  respiration  as  on  the 
external  parts  of  the  body.  In  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  order  of  this  work,  I  ought  only  to  mention  here  local 
bleeding;  but  letting  blood  from  the  veins  possesses  socb 
immediate  and  important  influence  on  inflamed  lungs,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  them  a  particular  attention  in  thia 
place. 

The  lung^  are  to  be  considered  as  a  dependence  of  tiie 
vascular  system ;  their  functions  are  intimately  conneetedl 
with  those  of  the  heart,  and  they  serve  as  an  intermediate 
organ  between  its  right  and  left  cavities.  The  most  important 
of  those  functions  is  that  of  imparting  to  the  venous  blood, 
those  properties  whith  are  necessary  to  the  proper  excitement 
and  nourishment  of  all  organs  and  tissues.  It  is  evident  that 
this  conversion  of  venous  inte  arterial  blood,  in  whatever 
light  we  may  view  it,  cannot  take  place  without  a  special  ae* 
tion  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  longs,  wbieh  meat  thereby  b«* 
^fme  the  seat  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  exdtadon,  aiMl 
le  degree  of  congestion  of  blood.     We  all  knew  that  the 
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f^reftter  the  nast  and  rapidky  of  the  blbo4  throaghoul  the 
cke»Iatiog  system,  the  more  will  the  longs  be  eioited ,  ex. 
baasted,  or  irritated  by  its  more  frequent  passage  throngb 
tbem.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  polmonary  tissoe  and  tho 
mncoua  membrane  of  the  bronchise  are  then  in  a  state  of 
acute  or  chronic  irritation,  ii  is  evident  that  the  febrile  e»* 
eitement  as  well  as  the  mass  of  blood  will  thereby  tend  ta 
increase  that  irritation. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude  from  these  facts,  that  the 
lettiDg.or  blood  from  the  veins  has  a  direct  tendency  to  lessea 
the  activity  of  the  functions  of  the  lungs,  by  taking  away  a 
portion  which  these  organs  woold  elaborate  in  a  given  tiaie, 
lessening  th^  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  and  thereby  increase 
ing  the  interval  between  each  jerk  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and 
each  inspiration.  This  local  effect  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
dependent of  that  produced  by  general  evacuations  of  blood 
on  the  whole  of  the  vascular  system.  By  lessening  the  mass 
of  blood  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  organ  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  rest,  resulting  from  the  diminution  of  its  contents^ 
and  by  relieving  at  the  same  time  the  bronchial  arteries,  the  ■ 
irritated  tissues  become  free  from  a  part  of  that  blood  whick 
noofisbes  them,  and  contributes  so  powerfully  to  increase  their 
over-excitement. 

Local  blood-letting  never  had  heretofore  been  attended  to 
in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints  ;  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  physiological  physicians  to  demonstrate  the  good  effects 
produced  j^  this  means,  which  was  already  employed  with 
soGcess  against  a  number  of  other  diseases.  Leeches  applied 
ta  the  chest  may  be  considered  as  acting  locally  on  the  lungs, 
sueh  is  the  rapidity  of  their  eflect  on  thos0  organs,  and  such 
the  evident  success  attending  their  application.  The  close 
sympathy  uniting  the  thoracic  viscera  with  the  corresponding 
regions  of  the  skin,  explains  aatis&ctorily  the  effects  of  those 
capillarybleedings  on  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs ;  it  might 
pechaps  also  be  said,  that  by  drawing  a  more  or  less  consider- 
able portion  of  blood  into  the  divisions  of  the  intercostal  ar« 
tecies  eoumathig  from,  the  aorta,  they  diminish  in  a  direct 
manner  the  quantity  of  that  fluid  which  is  to  fill  the  bronchial 
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arteries  arising  firom  tbe  same  tmnk.  This  action,  howerer, 
I  consider  as  subordinate  to  that  which  talces  place  by  tbe 
agency  of  the  sympathies.  It  is,  nndonbtediy,  by  their  action 
on  the  lungs,  as  on  other  organs,  in  relieving  Uie  irritation 
of  the  affected  tissues,  and  lessening  the  violrace  with  which 
the  arterial  blood  is  carried  to  them,  that  capillary  blood** 
letting  will  remove  local  excitements  and  their  subsequent 
effects. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  chest,  warm  emoUienU 
applied  to  the  thorax  must  be  considered  as  powerful  auxili- 
aries to  general  and  local  bleeding.  By  drawing  the  blood 
to  the  surface,  and  promoting  perspiration ;  by  keeping  up  a 
moist,  equal,  and  continued  heat  on  the  outside  of  the  chest, 
emollient  cataplasms  or  fomentations  operate  on  the  lungs  as 
derivatives,  and  by  means  of  the  sympathies,  as  direct  relax- 
ing agents.  Those  applications  are  always  useful ;  in  acute 
inflammations  of  the  broiichise,  and  of  the  pulmonary  tissue, 
I  have  seen  them  produce  a  sudden  diminution  of  pain,  an 
evident  internal  relaxation,  and  a  decided  beneficial  effect  up- 
on the  cough.  Those  means  must  not  be  considered  as  the 
most  powerful  that  therapeutics  possesses. 

Some  precaution,  however,  is  necessary  in  their  employ* 
ment :  fomentations  with  several  folds  of  flannel  dipped  into 
a  decoction  of  the  ropts  of  marsh-mallows,  after  being  strongly 
pressed  to  let  out  the  fluid,  and  applied  burning  to  the  thorax, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  cataplasms.  The  whole  chest  must 
be  covered  with  them  in  all  its  extent,  and  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  This  topic  possesses  all  the  benefit  of  cataplasms 
without  partaking  of  their  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
less  heavy,  easier  to  be  renewed,  less  fatiguing  to  the  patient, 
without  having  the  same  tendency  to  shift  and  get  cool.  Two 
compresses  should  be  kept  in  readiness,  that  one  may  bi^ 
applied  as  soon  as  the  other  is  removed,  and  that  the  skin, 
which  is  then  moist  and  warm,  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  contact  of  the  air.  These  details  are  important  in  prac- 
tice, and  we  often  see  the  most  appropriate  means  fail,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  and  vicious  manner  in  which  they  are 
used. 
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It  is  difficult  to  act  directly  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lungs.  Emollients  can  only  be  used  in  the  form  of  va- 
pour^ such  as  that  arising  from  boiling  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions. Some  sedative  and  narcotic  plants  are  often  added  to 
them  with  advantage,  as  henbane,  morel,  poppies,  be.  M. 
Alibert  says  that|  in  the  case  of  a  woman  afflicted  with  vio- 
lent cough,  threatening  suffocation,  he  succeeded  in  allaying 
the  spasms  of  the  respiratory  organs  and  relieving  the  patient 
by  having  the  room  completely  filled  with  the  vapour  arising 
from  a  decoction  of  marsh-mallows  and  other  emollient 
plants.  I  have  obtained  the  same  result  in  two  or  three  cases 
of  violent  cough,  with  acute  and  lacerating  pain  in  the  bron- 
chiffi.  Some  cases  are  related  where,  in  similar  diseases,  and 
in  catarrhal  phthisis,  good  effects  have  resulted  from  the  va- 
pour of  sulphuric  ether  mixed  with  the  air.  Living  id  low 
damp  places  loaded  with  matter  obnoxious  to  respiration ; 
the  atmosphere  of  stables  and  of  other  places  filled  with  ani- 
mals who  rarify  and  impoverish  the  air,  deprive  it  of  oxygen, 
and  overload  it  with  carbonic  acid,  with  aqueous  vapour  and 
animal  matter,  have  been  extolled  by  a  number  of  practi- 
tioners, but  never  produced  any  well  established  success,  and 
will  be  advantageously  supplied  by  the  means  indicated 
above. 

Pneumatic  chemistry  had  hardly  paved  the  way  to  the 
valuable  discoveries  to  which  it  subsequently  led,  when  medi- 
cal men  entertained  the  hope  of  its  affording  some  powerful 
and  new  mode  of  acting  on  the  organs  of  respiration.  But, 
in  this  as  in  other  cases,  stimulants  were  first  resorted  to. — 
Little  attention  was  given  to  those  gases  which  were  suscepti- 
ble of  lessening  the  acUoh  of  the  lung$,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nishing the  irritation  seated  in  them.  M.  Marc  has,  however, 
collected  some  facts  which  would  appear  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantage of  recurring  to  that  practice.  The  physician  caused 
his  phthisical  patients  to  inhale  air  containing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  azote  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  in  two  cases  there 
was  a  decided  diminution  in  the  violence  and  force  of  the 
pulse.  One  of  them  remained  several  days  without  fever, 
and  his  colliquative  sweat  had  disappeared ;  but  a  relapse, 
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occasioned  by  toiM  ioopradence,  baDisbed  til  the  hopes  he 
htd  entertatoed  of  recovery.  The  same  practitioner  hma  ad- 
miniftered  carbonic  acid,  with  lome  success,  in  chronic  infbun- 
nations  of  the  trachea. 

These  observations  prove  that  the  combination  of  several 
gases  is  sasceptible  of  modirying  the  action  of  the  lungs,  aad 
of  affording  some  relief  in  their  affections;  but  oar  kncnr* 
ledge  is  yet  too  limited  on  that  point  to  lay  down  any  pre- 
cise rale  relative  to  their  employment.  The  inmediate 
debilitating  medications  of  the  mncoas  membrane  of  thm 
langs,  may  then  be  finally  reduced  to  the  following:  hUMd- 
ing  the  vapours  of  relaxing  and  gently  narcotic  vegetables  ; 
inhabiting  low,  damp  places,  loaded  with  animal  matter,  and 
where  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  renewed  without  Affiodty.— « 
Bnt  medicine  places  little  confidence  in  the  former,  and  has 
altogether  justly  proscribed  the  use  of  the  latter. 

Having  examined  what  I  might  call  the  elementary  medi- 
cations by  which  the  practitioner  may  lessen  the  vital  activity 
of  the  thoracic  viscera,  let  us  now  consider  what  applicatioa 
he  is  to  make  of  them  in  the  numberless  diseases  of  the  cur* 
gans  of  respiration. 

Cf  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammatiom  in  the  orgiMi  ^f 
reepiration. — It  is  somewhat  easy  for  the  physician  who  [pos- 
sesses accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  various  afiectioos 
of  the  organs,  to  apply  the  rules  we  have  already  laid  down 
for  their  treatment. 

Violent  and  decided  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  trachea,  should  be  treated  locally 
by  means  of  leeches  to  the  neck  and  parts  corresponding  to 
the  seat  of  the  affection.  Emollient  lotions  and  fomentations 
should  afterwards  be  made  to  promote  bleeding  firom  the 
punctures.  This  treatment,  when  actively  employed  at  the 
commencement  of  those  diseases,  seldom  fails  to  check  their 
further  progress.  Emollient  gargarisms  in  the  various  spe- 
cies of  cynanche,  and  the  inspiration  of  vapour  arising  firon 
a  decoction  of  marsh-mallows  when  the  larynx  of  the  trachea 
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ire  affected,  will  alwaj's  prove  beDeficial  when  added  to  the 
other  meant  already  indicated. 

We  are  to  follow  the  same  plan  when  inflammations  of  the 
throat,  |)harynx,  and  trachea  are  so  intenscj  and  the  sebaceous 
glands  so  stimulated  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  pseudo- 
metnbraoes  over  the  affected  parts.  Adults,  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, are  exposed  to  that  disease  called  by  authors  gangrenous 
sore  throat ;  but  the  latter  are  aUnost  exclusively  liable  to, 
that  form  of  laryngo-tracheitis,  in  which  false  membranes  are 
produced,  and  constituting  the  croup. .  A  close  examination 
of  facts  and  of  symptoms  clearly  show,  that  the  latter  is  but 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  upper 
part  of  the  aerial  passages.  MM.  Chaussier,  Neysten, 
and  others,  have  observed  it  in  adults  in  consequence  of  in* 
baling  chlorine  or  ammonia ;  others  have  produced  it  al« 
Hiost  ad  libitum  in  animals,  by  ifritating  their  larynx  and 
trachea* 

Here  also  abuadaot  local  bleeding  is  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  checking  the  irritation,  and  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  false  membranes.  These  anormal  productions  are 
nearly  void  of  danger  in  angina ;  but  in  laryngitis  and  tra- 
cheitis they  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  and  their  presence  generally  brings  on  suffocation 
and  death. 

M.  D^ruelles  has  demonstrated*  that  there  exists  no  false 
croup.  We  must  also  reject  the  existence  of  mucous,  adyna- 
mic, spasmodic,  nervous  croup,  &c.  Croup  is  but  one  dis- 
ease ;  it  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
either  of  the  larynx  alone,  or,  as  is  more  frequent,  of  both 
that  organ  and  the  trachea,  or  the  inflammation  may  some- 
times, though  very  seldom,  extend  to  both  these  organs  and 
to  the  first  divisions  of  the  broncbiae.  The  spasms  and  other 
accidents  accompanying  it,  are  the  result  of  the  sympathy 
exercised  on  the  brain  by  the  afiected  parts  ;  the  adynamic 
and  ataxic  symptoms  are  the  result  of  a  complication  of  the 
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disease  with  a  violent  gastro-enteritis.    But  the  disease  is  al- 
ways   fundaineDtally   identical,  and  requires  in  all    cases 
the  same  local  depleting  treattttent.    As  soon  as  the  symp- 
toms of  croup  be£^n  to   appear,  whatever   be  the  tempe- 
rament of  the  subject,  and  Uie  nature  of  those  general  symp- 
toms, we  must  immediately  have  recourse  to  copious  local 
bleeding,  in  a  quantity  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  constitution.    We  are  not  to  be  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  weakening  the  patient ;  but  give  all  our  atten- 
tion to  the  imminence  of  the  danger.  The  inhaling  of  aqueous 
and  emollient  vapours,  will  greatly  promote  the  g^ood  effect  of 
blood-letting.     It  is  only  after  the  violence  of  the  laryngo- 
tracheal irritation  has  been  diminished,  that  we  may  success- 
fully employ  revulsives  as  hereafter  indicated,  if  the  symptoms 
should  not  subside. 

The  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  or 
of  the  bronchiee,  also  requires  the  use  of  antiphlog^stics :  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  an  absolute  state  of  rest,  free  from 
exposure  to  cold ;  he  must  take  emqllient  and  mucilaginons 
drinks ;  his  chest  must  be  covered  with  flannel,  either  dry  or 
impregnated  with  a  warm  decoction  of  marsh-mallows*     In 
these  affections,  StoU  never  neglected  the  inhaling  of  aqueous 
vapours,  which  he  called  with  truth  and  energy,  bathing  of 
the  lungs.*     Should  the  cough  be  painful,  and  a  burning 
sensation  felt  in  the  chest,  the  treatment  must  be  more  ac- 
tive ;  leeches  above  the  superior  part  of  the  sternum,  in  the 
pit  formed  by  the  intermediate  space  between   the  stemo- 
deido-mastoidei  muscles,  will  then  be  found  highly  service- 
able.    In  this  place,  they  act  almost  immediately  on  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  trachea ;  the  relaxation  they  occasion  is  soon 
propagated  to  the  most  proximate  divisions  of  that  tube. — 
When  fever,  pain,  and  spitting  of  blood  accompany  those 
symptoms,  the  strictest  diet  and  general  bleeding  are  imperi- 
ously called  for. 

Every  practitioner  will  be  convinced  of  th^  justness  and 
importance  of  the  remark,  that  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
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nembrane  of  the  lungs  should  always  be  treated  with 
greater  activity  and  perseverance,  as  they  are  more  suscep- 
tible of  either  producing  or  aggravating  croup  or  pneu- 
monitis, or  of  continuing  under  the  chronic  fornii  and  there- 
by constituting  incurable  pulmonary  catarrhs,  terminating  in 
phthisis. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe  that,  in  these  cases,  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  should  be  persisted  in,  until  the  symp- 
toms have  entirely  subsided ;  by  having  too  soon  recourse  to 
tonics,  excitants,  and  other  similar  remedies,  the  irritation 
will  be  reproduced,  or  its  complete  cure  prevented,  thereby 
allowing  it  to  proceed  until  it  has.extended  its  ravages  to  the 
parts  affected. 

One  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences  arising  from  ancient 
nosologies,  was  that  of  separating,  by  distinct  sections,  dis- 
eases which  have  the  greatest  affinity  amongst  themselves, 
and  which  are  easily  converted  the  one  into  the  other.  The 
greatest  resemblance  exists  between  pulmonary  catarrh  or 
acute  bronchitis,  and  a  slight  pneumonia :  although  these 
diseases  appertain,  the  one  to  mucous,  and  the  others  t6 
parenchymatous  inflammations.  But  the  anatomic-physio- 
logical order  followed  in  this  work,  connects  those  aflections ; 
it  allows  us,  in  describing  them,  to  imitate  the  almost  insensi- 
ble gradation  which  nature  itself  has  placed  in  their  develope- 
ment 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  organ  it  affects,  the  rapi- 
dity of  its  march,  or  to  its  immediate  or  remote  dangers, 
pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  inflammations  which 
can  attack  the  human  body ;  one  which  consequently  requires 
the  most  prompt  and  active  treatment,  and  the  most  conform- 
able to  a  sound  medical  doctrine.  This  treatment,  appa- 
rently so  easy  and  simple  in  theory,  is  practically  complicated, 
and  surrounded  with  difficulty  and  uncertainty.  If,  in  simple 
cases,  in  adults,  where  the  pulmonary  irritation  is  moderate, 
the  equilibrium  should  manifest  a  tendency  to  return;  and  if 
the  practitioner  can  then  with  safety  confine  himself  to  pro- 
moting the  salutary  effects  which  he  witnesses,  his  task  is 
often  more  delicate,  and  on  his  inaction,  or  on  the  means  h^    . 
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Miertf  to,  will  tometimes  immediately  depend  the  recovery 
or  Ion  of  his  patient. 

In  order  to  direct  a  methodical  treatment  of  the  pnlnonary 
inflammation,  it  ic  necessary  to  determine  what  roles  are  to 
direct  the  practice  of  blood-letting,  what  other  indications  are 
necessary,  and  what  are  the  most  efficacious  means  to  be  em- 
ployed agfiinst  those  pneumoniae,  called  nervous,  bilious,  ady- 
namic, ataxic.  Although  emetics  in  large  doses  are  not  to 
be  conddered  here  as  debilitatmg  remedies,  I  will  notwith- 
standing examine  their  action  ;  for,  according  to  some  per- 
sons, it  has  a  decided  counter-stimulant  eiiect,  and  thus  con* 
pared  with  the  other  appropriate  means  of  treatment,  it  will  be 
easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  its  advantages  or  of  its 
dangers. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated,  that  general  bleeding  has 
a  very  powerful  local  eflfect  on  the  lungs  ;  it  contributes  im- 
mediately to  diminish  the  irritation  which,  in  pnenmooiai  is 
seated  in  the  parenchyma.  The  intensity  of  the  disease,,  the 
period  to  which  it  has  arrived,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  subject, 
are  as  many  circumstances  influencing  the  treatment. 

When  pneumonitis  is  slight,  recent,  with  little  fever,  bat 
difficulty  of  breathing,  or  acute  pain  in  the  chest,  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  from  the  arm  will  aflbrd  considerable  relief, 
and  convalescence  will  speedily  commence.  Blood-letting 
will  then  have  carried  away  the  disease.  We  might  perhaps 
strictly  dispense  with  it ;  but  its  only  inconvenience  is  a  small 
degree  of  debility,  whilst,  by  abstaining  from  it,  the  longer 
continuance  of  the  symptoms  will  debilitate  the  patient  still 
more,  and  expose  him  to  the  still  greater  mischief  of  disor- 
ganisation of  the  viscus,  or  of  the  disease  assuming  the  diro- 
nic  state. 

When  the  inflammation  is  more  violent,  the  necessity  of 
bleeding  is  more  pressing.  Two  circumstances  may  then 
present  themselves ;  the  patient  may  have  a  large,  hard,  and 
full  poise,  and  the  skin  may  be  warm  and  turgescent,  or  he 
may  be  weakened,  threatened  vnth  soflbcatton,  and  his  pulse 
small,  deep,  and  almost  insensible.  In  the  first  case,  blenliBg 
from  the  vems  is  urgently  called  for,  and  it  most  be  in  the 
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qoamity  of  twelve  or  eighteen  oaDces^  taken  suddenly,  and 
from  a  large  opening,  in  tnch  a  manner  that  the  lunga  may 
be  rapidly  freed  from  a  large  portion  of  the  blood  contained 
in  th^m. 

Experience  has  not  confirmed,  at  least  in  this  country,  the 
dangers  which  Ooarin  and  Hildebrand  have  attributed  to  the 
syncope  following  such  evacuations.  It  may  be  proper,  and 
soipetimes  prudent  to  prevent  this  accident  by  immediately 
closing  the  veins. 

The  apparent  prostration  of  strength,  in  acute  pneumonitis, 
should  not  deter  us  from  evacuating  blood ;  but  we  cannot 
then  resort  to  that  measure  with  as  much  confidence  and 
energy.  I  am  aware  that,  in  such  cases,  a  large  bleeding 
has  succeeded  in  suddenly  removing  the  prostration,  orthop* 
nea,  and  elevating  th^  pulse  as  well  as  all  the  organic  actions ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that,  in  many  other  instances,  this  prae- 
ti<^e  has  increased  the  prostration,  prevented  a  reaction,  and 
proved  injurious. 

When  a  violent  and  extensive  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
has  occasioned  a  sympathetic  disorder  in  all  the  vital  actions, 
and  when  the  heart,  under  the  pressure  of  pain,  moves  with 
difficulty,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  a  too  sudden  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  will  maintain  the  prostration  of  strength,  and 
produce  an  unfavourable  result.  It  is  then  necessary,  and 
this  precept  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  practice,  to  resort 
only  to  a  sort  of  exploratory  bleeding,  by  making  a  small 
opening  in  the  vein,  and  attentively  examining  the  effect  of 
the  evacuation.  Sometimes,  as  the  blood  flows,  the  patient 
finds  himself  relieved,  the  pulse  rises,  becomes  stronger,  and 
the  respiration  more  free.  With  this  admonition,  the  prac^ 
titioner  must  persist,  and  substitute  copious  bleeding  for  that 
which  he  did  not  at  first  intend  to  carry  further  than  a  few 
ounces.  When  the  evacuation  does  not  produce  that  salutary 
result,  and  when  the  prostration  continues,  six  or  eight  ounces 
will  be  sufficient,  observing  the  ultimate  efi^ts.  If,  after  a  few 
hours,  the  pulse  becoming  stronger  and  larger,  announces  the 
rising  of  vital  action,  then  bleeding  may  be  repeated  :  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  observe  the  letting  of  blood,  continuing 
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io  iu  salatftry  effect,  restore  the  disease  gradaaHy  to  its  cooge* 
nial  state  of  simplicity,  and  effect  a  speedy  cure. 

These  symptoms  of  pneamonitis,  notwithstanding,  are  very 
terionsi  especially  when  they  occur  in  subjects  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  excess,  or  antecedent  diseases.  Should,  then,  the 
prostration  of  strength  be  great,  the  anxiety  extreme,  and  the 
muscles  trembling,  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  local  capil- 
lary evacuations,  and  afterwards  to  revulsives.  Phlebotomy  is 
afterwards  practicable  only  when  the  pulse  has  risen  and 
acquired  some  vigour. 

Pneumoniae,  even  the  least  complicated,  are  frequently  ac- 
companied with  pleuritis,  and  a  violent  pain  in  the  side,  which 
is  increased  by  coughing,  and  renders  breathing  laborious* 
In  these  cases,  it  becomes  necessary,  after  one  or  two  general 
bleedings,*  when  pain  in  the  lungs  and  pleura  exist,  to  cover 
the  corresponding  region  with  leeches.  This  practice,  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  is  followed  by  the  most  favourable  re- 
sults. N.  Lerminier,  who  has  adopted  it,  sometimes  applied 
leeches  before  the  vein  is  closed,  in  order  that  capillary  evacu- 
ation may  corroborate  the  action  of  the  general  bleeding. 

The  state  of  respiration,  more  than  that  of  the  pulse^  indi- 
cates the  necessity  to  bleed.  A  difficult  breathing,  accom- 
panied with  a  crepitating  and  rattling  noise  in  the  throat,  ur^ 
gently  calls  for  evacuations  of  blood,  which  must  be  made  in 
the  manner  and  with  the  precaution  already  indicated.  The 
benefit  derived  from  bleeding  will  be  ip  proportion  to  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  blood  flows,  and  to  the  thickness  of  the 
buffy  coat.  This  remark  of  Sydenham  and  Hildebrand  is 
confirmed  by  daily  experience.  After  the  first  evacuation^ 
the  relief  it  had  procured  will  be  followed  in  a  few  hours  by 
the  recurrence  of  the  irritation,  of  the  congestion,  and  of  the 
symptoms  which  it  bad  before  subdued.  But  the  violence  of 
the  disease  grows  less  and  less,  and  bleeding  is  to  be  again 
resorted  to.  The  inflammation  generally  returns  severd 
times  in  this  manner,  with  less  intensity,  until  it  disappears 
altogether  under  this  treatment.* 


*  Inifemmation  in  the  lao^  ig  one  of  the  most  sei^oufl 
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Young  childreD,  as  well  as  old  people,  afford  no  exception 
to  the  necessity  of  bleeding  in  acute  pneumonitis.  In  those 
cases  of  inflaroination  of  the  lungs,  so  frequently  occurring  in 
rubeola,  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  heat  in  their  treat- 


kind  tba^can  occur,  if  we  consider  its  decided  influence  in  producing  con- 
sequisnt  disorders^  which  are  the  more  to  be  dreaded  as  they  are  totally  be- 
yond the  reach  of  therapeutical  agents. 

Blood-letting  is  nndoubtedly  tha  most  powerful  means  if  e  possess  of  pat- 
ting an  efiectaal  check  to  its  progpress ;  but  that  mode  in  which  that  remedy 
is  to  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  may  yet  be  a  pn^r  subject  of 
meditation,  considering  the  importance  of  the  disease. 

The  state  of  protracted  debility  which  is  apt  to  follow  the  long  employ- 
ment of  appropriate  remedies,  as  well  hs  the  absolute  abstinence  which  it 
is  so  imperiously  necessary  to  insist  upon  for  a  long  periody  constitute  isir« 
cumstances  which,  added  to  a  long  and  difficult  convalescence,  are  uncom- 
monly favourable  to  the  formation  of  tubercles  or  of  abscesses. 

If  my  judgment  does  not  deceive  me,  I  have  observed  that,  in  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs,  full  and  vigorous  bleeding  carried  to  such  extent  as  to 
leave  bai^ly  any  more  strength  than  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  is 
much  to  he  preferred  to  ordinary,  thdugb  frequently  repeated  evacuatioDS. 
As  far  as  my  experience  has  enabled  me  to  judge  t>f  the  expediency  of  that 
treatment,  I  think  that,  whenever  any  of  the  consequences  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded  take  place,  the  worst  that  will  occur  has  been  uniformly  ab- 
scesses, when  the  vigorous  treatment  1  mention  had  been  resorted  to,  and 
tubercles,  when  evacuatidns  had  not  been  more  abundant  than  in  other 
ioflammatiofis.  In  the  former  case,  convalescence  was  shorter  than  in  the 
latter,  although  debility  appeared  as  great  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  In^ 
deed,  it  may  not  be  incompatible  with  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vitality, 
to  suppose  that  a  protracted  convalescence  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a 
vigorous  and  depleting  treatment,  as  of  the  duration  of  a  disease.  Three 
or  foar  pounds  of  blood  is  the  quantity  I  generally  draw,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  insignificant  and  vague  oautson^  of  authors  of  consulting  the  tern- 
perament,  sex,  and  other  circnmstancee  of  the  patient  in  letting  blood, 
which  sayes  tl^em  from  the  difficulty  of  pronouncing  on  any  exact  rule  of 
conduct,  and  by  means  of  which  some  practitioners,  for  the  purpose  of 
shielding  themselves  from  the  reproach  of  mal-practice,  might  perhaps 
nrge  the  existence  of  such  circumstances  as  excluded  the  possibility  of 
bleeding  at  all ;  notwithstanding  those  circumstances,  I  say,  I  have  seldom 
drawn  less  than  three  pounds  of  blood  at  a  time.  Perhaps  this  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  strong  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  cli- 
mates of  America ;  but  I  may  say  that  in  those  subjects  which  evinced  that 
peculiarly  strong  constitution,  the  quantity  was  greater.  ^^  . 
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meol,  SydeDham  coDsidered  bleediog  from  ihe  anus  as  ne- 
cessary, even  in  tender  infants.  He  sometimes  repeated  the 
operation  which,  according  to  him,  may  be  practised  with  as 
much  safety  a  few  months  after  birth  as  in  adults.  This  con- 
duct is  that  which  the  most  judicious  physicians  of  the  present 
day  have  adopted,  substituting,  however,  during  the  first 
years  of  infancy,  leeches  applied  to  the  thorax,  and  to  the 
opening  of  veins,  whenever  the  disease  is  not  violent.  Until 
the  veins  are  fairly  developed,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  ob- 
tain a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  from  their  opening; 
leeches,  therefore,  applied  in  sufficient  number  will  draw  as 
much  blood,  and  the  effect  will  extend  to  the  lungs  with 
as  much  rapidity,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  their  constitu- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  old  people,  J.  P.  Franck  bled  nine  times 
with  success  a  man  80  years  old  affected  with  pneumonia. — 
Old  people  will  bear  a  greater  loss  of  blood  in  this  disease 
than  in  any  other.  A  long  experience  has  established  the  ne- 
oessity  of  an  energetic  treatment  at  the  commencement  as 
well  as  towards  the  end,  of  inflammations  of  the  lungs.  This 
course  will  be  as  successful  in  old  people  as  in  adults,  provided 
the  lungs  are  not  already  the  seat  of  some  chronic  infiamma- 
dons  of  long  standing. 

Pringle^  one  of  the  most  celebrated  practioners  of  the  last 
century,  had  established  that  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  at  the 
latest,  bleeding  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  banished  from 
the  treatment.  This  assertion  was  echoed  by  a  number  of 
practitioners,  and  became  a  sort  of  axiom,  the  authority  of 
which  stood  a  long  time  uncontradicted.  But  after  a  mature 
examination  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  disease,  the  max- 


I  say  again,  if  my  judgment  has  not  been  incorrect,  with  repect  to  the 
variety  of  termination  which  I  bare  obienred  in  the  Tarieties  of  inflamraa- 
^iooi  of  the  Inngs,  in  consequence  of  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood 
taken  fi^om  the  system,  I  would  confidently  recommended  farther  triab,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  bow  far  this  may  be  .sanctioned  by  other  obser* 
▼atioQs. — TVant. 
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im  of  the  English  pbystcian  was  gradually  neglected.  There 
is  perhaps  no  practitioner  at  the  present  day  who,  in  the  em-* 
plojnnent  of  bleeding,  does  not  rather.consult  the  state  of  the 
pulse  and  of  respiration  than  the  age  of  the  disease.  It  cannot 
be  denied,  however,  that,  after  the  '6rst  six  or  eight  days,  a 
resolation  of  the  inflammation  is  more  difficult  to  be  obtain- 
edf  and  evacuations  of  blood  most  be  more  moderate,  and 
less  powerful  than  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  But  they 
will  prove  beneficial  at  all  periods,  whenever  they  are  called 
for  by  the  state  of  the  irritation.  In  medical  practice,  an 
attentive  observation  of  the  symptoms  is  always  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  those  arbitrary  rqles,  more  dangerous  than  useful, 
which  were  originally  foumded  on  the  hypothetical  reasoning 
of  the  critical  days.  • 

It  is  proper  to  mention  here  other  debilitatTng  agents  which 
are  to  be  added  to  the  employment  of  local  and  general 
blood-letling. 

Mucilaginous  and  gummy  lenient  drinks,  when  administer- 
ed lukewarm,  are  the  most  effitcacious  means  of  subduing  the 
accidents  generally  attendant  on  pneumonia.  Decoctions  of 
marsh-mallows,  solutions  of  gum,  properly  made  sweet,  and 
syrups  composed  of  the  same  substances,  should  be  made^  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  patient.  An  absolute  diet,  and  absti- 
nence of  the  lightest  broths,  are  indispensable,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  days,  and  when  the  disease  is  in  all  its  vigour. — 
As  the  irritation  subsides,  the  patient  may  be  indulged  some 
light  nourishing  substances,  as  the  yelk  of  eggs  diluted  in 
water,  chicken  broth,&c.  until  convalescence  bebg  confirmed, 
he  may  be  allowed  some  more  nourishing  food. 

Emollient  fomentations  on  the  chest,  but  particularly  on  the 
region  afiected,  and  inhaling  vapours  of  the  same  nature, 
should  never  be  neglected  in  acute  pneumonia.  In  irritable 
habits,  it  will  be  proper  to  add  one  or  two  white  poppies  to 
the  linseed  and  marsh-mallows  which  are  to  composie  the 
liquid  and  the  fomentations,  thereby  producing  a  narcotic  eA 
feet  calculated  to  allay  the  nervous  susceptibility.  Two  ounces 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  morel,  and  four  buds  of  poppi^y  boil- 
ed in  twopoui^s  of  water,  produce  a  similar  but  rather  more 
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iimrcoiic  decoction,  which  in  some  cases,  is  oiore  beoeficial 
Iban  the  former  composition. 

In  the  conrse  of  pneumonia,  two  symptoms  are  to  be  strkl- 
\y  attended  to,  cough  and  expectoration.  The  former,  which 
is  often  so  frequent,  and  accompanied  with  a  painful  sense  of 
laceration  internally,  is  generally  allayed  by  the  means  al- 
ready enumerated.  When,  however,  it  persists  in  annoyiii§^ 
the  patient,  and  contributes  by  continual  retchings  in  keep- 
iBg  upt  wmI  even  increasing  the  pulmonary  irritation,  it  will 
he  relieved  by  potions  composed  of  gum  arable,  anodyse 
syrup,  and  some  pectoral  infusion.  A  looch  made  of  twenty 
grains  of  gum  adragant ;  syrup,  one  ounce  ;  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds, two  drachms  ;  aq.  flor.  aurantium,  two  ounces,  OMJied 
with  four  ounces*  of  an  emulsion  composed  of  fifteeu  sweet 
almonds  and  half  an  ounce  or.  an  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  pop- 
pies, will  then  be  found  highly  beneficiaL  .\Ve  should  not^ 
however,  resort  too  soon  to  those  measures,  nor  place  too  much 
reliaoce  on  them :  prudence  should  always  bring  to  mikid  thai 
in  pueamopia,  the  cough  is  the  efiect  of  the  irritation,  and 
we  cannot  expect  to  allay  the  former  before  the  latter  is  sub- 
dued. 

These  reflections  are  applicable,  in  every  respect,  to  expee- 
torauts.  None  should  be  given  but  those  which  have  a  teiw 
dency  to  appease  and  subdue  the  irritation,  others  woi^d  sti- 
mulate the  mucous  membrane,  and  turn  to  benefit  the  disease 
and  not  the  patient. ,  All  pretended  expectorants  should  never 
be  used^luring  the  first  stages  of  inflammation,  and  even  at 
more  remote  periods  in  its  course,  owing  to  their  irritating 
property.  The  circumstances  in  which  they  are  proper  will 
be  pointed  out  hereafter. 

The  most  important  but  ea^est  question  to  solve  at  pre- 
sent is,  whether  the  principles  hitherto  laid  down  are  adapted 
to  the  treatment  of  those  acute  pneumonitis  qualified  by  the 
name  of  nervous,  adynamic,  bilious,  atonic,  &c. 

There  are  subjects  in  whom  the  slightest,  as  well  aa  the 
most  violent  diseases,  determine  a  more  or  less  considerable 
degiee  of  excitement  of  the  nervous  system,  thereby  occasien- 
iac  unusual  accidents  in  the  parts  afiected,  hi  the  brain  or  any 
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Qib^r  organ  abundantly  tuppUed  wiih  nerves.  Pnenmoniae 
thus  complicated  have  been,  by  some^  designated  by  the  name 
of  nervous  pneumonitis^  .  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  by  sub« 
duing  irritation  in  the  chest,  the  sympathetic  nervous  disor^* 
ders  to  which  it  gives  rise,  will  secondarily  disappear.  When 
the  latter  are  very  intense,  it  may  perhaps  become  necessary 
to  add,  to  antiphlogistics  and  depletion,  such  secondary  mea- 
sures a»  will  diminish  the  susceptibility  and  stimulation  of 
the  nerves. 

A  very  important  prgan,  the  stomach,  participates  in  many 
cases  of  puhnottary  inflammations.  This  compHcatioo  of 
pneumonia  with  gastritis  or  g^astro-enleritis  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  dangerotu  diseases  to  which  the  human  species  is 
liable.  The  physician  must  then  attempt  to  discover  which 
of  the  tw«.  inflammations  is  primitive,  and  has  given  rise  to 
the  other.  Bilious  pneumonia,  or  that  which  is  complicated 
with  gastritis,  requires,  on  ^be  one  hand^  the  means  indi- 
cated above,  on  the  other,  those  debilitating  medications 
applicable  to  the  digestive  canak  It  is  proper  to  insist  on 
especially  directing  the  treatment  of  that  which  is  the  most 
violent,  and  appears  to  exercise  a  control  over  the  others.-^ 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  in  some  eoostitutionsi  the 
symptoma  of  pneumonitis  are  almost  illusory,  and. being  the 
syeipatheUc  product  of  gastritis,  they  disappear  with  it. 

Should  those  nervous  symptoms  be  carried  iar,  or  should 
gastro-enteritis  complicate  the  disease  and  excite  the  sympa- 
thies, both  these  cases  will  constitute  what  sonie  have  called 
ataxic  pneumonia.  Such  circumstances  are  necessary  <o  be 
known ;  in  the  former,  encephalitis  is  directly  brought^  on  by 
the  inflammation  on  the  lungs ;  in  the  latter,  the  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  serves  as  a  medinm  between  the 
other  two«  In  the  first  of  those  complications  we  are  to  attend 
to  the  pneumonitis,  previous  to  the  nervous  symptoms;  in  the 
other,  we  are  to  dissenunate  debilitating  medications  ov^r  the 
head,  lungs,  and  abdomen. 

Pneumonia,  as  well  as  gastritis,  and  other  inflammations  of 
the  viscera,  lead  to  adynamy.  The  lungs  undoubtedly  act 
wjth  less  vivacity  on  the  nervous  system  by  means  of  sympa» 
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lUet,  wad  draw  to  iheauehres  the  vital  actions  with  lets  energy 
thao  the  stomach ;  but  expericDce  shows  that  their  violeiit  aad 
eztensive  iniammatioDS  outy  bring  oo  the  nost  complete  pros- 
tration of  organic  strength.  The  obstacle  to  the  circnlatioo 
resulting  6rom  the  obstmctioo  or  hepatisation  of  their  paren- 
chyma, tends  in  a  great  n^asure  to  induce  that  state  of  ady* 
namy.  This  sort  of  complication  is  highly  dangerooSy  and 
calls  £Mr  local  antiphlogtstics  and  remlsives,  which  will  be 
eiLamined  hereafter. 

The  practitioner  must  carefolly  distingaish  the  species  of 
adynamy  which  might  be  called  palmonary,  from  that  arising 
from  a  complication  of  pneumonia  with  gastritis  or  gastro- 
enteritis. In  the  former,  the  digestive  canal  being  free  from 
disease  can  admit  of  stimulants,  which  it  is  often  necessary  to 
employ  as  revulsives ;  in  the  latter^  the  abdomen  reqniies  the 
same  treatment  as  the  lungs. 

1  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  inristing  on  the  in- 
dispensable necessity  of  pursuing  an  antiphlogistic  course  of 
treatment,  until  the  local  symptoms  of  pneumonia  have  en- 
tirely disappeared.  In  order  to  detect  the  last  traces  of  irri- 
tation, the  stethoscope  afibrds  a  precious  means  witii  the  use 
of  which  physicians  cannot  be  too  ftimiliar.  As  long  as  this 
instrument  indicates  obstructions  and  inflammation,  we  are  to 
insist  on  a  severe  regimen,  emollient  applications,  small  eva- 
cuations of  blood,  and  muoHaginous  gummy  tlrinks.  Some 
revulsives,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  should  be  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  promote  a  resolutive  process  of  the  irritation  ; 
but  practitioners  cannot  guard  too  strictly  against  those  my* 
riads  of  irritants  in  the  abuse  of  which  our  predecessors  have 
so  much  indulged.  They  should  also  be  warned  against  im- 
perfect convalescence,  and  against  tiie  imprudence  of  patients 
resuming  too  soon  their  occupations.  Pulmonary  afiections 
may  be  followed  with  such  dangerous  consequences,  the  irri- 
tation becomes  so  easily  inveterate,  and  gives  rise  to  such  ex- 
tensive disorganisations,  that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  in  cor- 
ing them  completely  before  the  patient  is  allowed  to  return  to 
his  usual  labour.  We  may  assert  that  out  of  ten  patiena 
who  leave  the  hospital  with  some  cough  and  expectoration^ 
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however  ioeonsiderable,  eight  or  oine  will  one  day  return  with 
incurable  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

The  histoid  of  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  woold  not  be 
complete,  if  I  did  not  add  some  remarks  on  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  emetic,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  a  direct  de- 
bilitant. 

The  new  Italian  doctrine  appears  to.  have  been  invented 
with  the  view  of  confounding  empiricism,  conciliating  the 
therapeutics  of  the  ancients  with  the  theory  of  modem  times, 
and  consecrating  the  following  aphorism  as  a  paradox :  nmi- 
lia  nmHibuM  cwrantur.  Such  is  the.  language  of  a  young  en- 
thusiastic partisan  of  counter-stimulation,^  wh|ch  he  has  put 
forth  in  the  name  of  one  of  the  professors  of  clinical  medi- 
cine, in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  He  passes  the 
highest  encomium  on  the  success  of  emetics  in  acute  perip- 
neumony.*  ' 

M.  Rasori  places  on  the  same  footing  blood-letting,  and 
the  most  energetic  stimulants,  and  considers  the  latter  as  a 
good  substitute  for  the  former,  which  may  sometimes  be 
dispensed  with  in  their  employment.  His  most  favourite 
remedy  is  tartarized  antimony.  When  the  disease  is  mild, 
be  confines  himself  to  that  remedy,  but  when  it  is  more  vio- 
lent, he  begins  by  bleeding,  which  according  to  him,  takes 
away  part  of  the  stimulus,  renders  the  constitution  more  sus- 
ceptible of  the  impression  of  the  specific,  and  enables  the 
physician  to  give  it  in  larger  deses.  Some  persons  think  that 
the  Italian  professor  trei^ts  pneuinonia  With  emetics  alone. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  erroneous ;  for  he  frequently  has 
recourse  to  blood-Jetting,  and  in  several  of  the  observations 
he  has  published,  that  operation  was  performed  five,  eight, 
twelve,  and  even  sixteen  times  in  a  few  days,  without,  how- 
ever, discontinuing  his  favourite  medicine.    The  violence  of 


*  ObcertatibDB  od  the  me  of  lar^  emetic  doeet  as  a  cnratire  meant, 
coUeoted  at  the  dintcal  praotise  of  the  Hopital  de  la  Charity,  and  paUiabed 
under  the  avthoritj  of  ProfetM>r  Laennec,  par  V.  Delagarde.— ^rcAtvet 
gmtnOtt  de  Jiedecine^  t.  IV.) 
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the  diieate,  the  finpce  of  the  reaction,  and  what  he  caHt  the 
quantity  of  stimulant  diathjstif  in  the  patient,  are  the  circum- 
stances  which  influence  his  treatment.  Blisters  to  the  thorax 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  body,  emollient  fomentations  on 
the  chest,  as  well  as  mucilaginous  and  gammy  drinks  so  pro- 
per to  allay  the  cough,  are  the  only  remedies  which  he  rejects 
without  exception  or  appeal,  as  being  merely  xakulated  to 
occasion  a  loss  of  time  prejudicial  to  the  patient.  A  solution 
of  Cartarised  antimony,  is  the  only  drink  and  remedy  he  pre- 
scribes. 

His  mode  of  administering  emetic  is  very  simpde.  He  dis- 
solves the  remedy  intd  two  pounds  of  barley  water,  or  any 
other  diluent  drink,  and  gives  the  whole  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours  by  small,  repeated  doses.  At  the  beginning  of  the' 
disease,  he  generally  prescribes  twelve  or  twenty  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  increasing  the  dose  as  the  disease  advances,  to 
twenty-four,  thirty-six,  seventy-4wo,  and  sometimes  ninety-six 
grains,  in  24  hours.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  give  one  ounce 
of  en»etic  tartar  with  two  drachms  of  kermes  mineral  in  the 
course  of  a  disease  which  lasted  a  fortnight.  Far  from  exclud- 
ing blood-letting,  this  operation  was  added  to  the  above  reme- 
dies, and  in  the  course  of  the  first  nine  days,  two  hyndred 
ounces  of  blood  were  drawn  by  repeated  bleedings. 

Some  physicians  have  daringly  imitated  this  practice.  Dr. 
Pechier,  in  Switserland ;  Dr.  Wolf,  in  Poland ;  in  France, 
MM.  Fontaneille,  Eapeler,  Honor,  Laennec,  Vaidy,  and 
others,  have  become  partisans  of  the  Italian  reformer*  Tbey, 
however,  employ  emetic  in  a  moderate  dose,  which  seldom 
exceeds  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  grams.  M.  Laennec 
often  dissolve  the  dose  into  two  or  three  glasses  of  an  infu- 
sion of  the  leaves  of  the  orange^tree,  strongly  edulcorated, 
half  a  glass  of  which  is  given  every  two  hours^;  but  he  sup- 
presses the  remedy  during  the  night,  and  difiers  ih  this  parti- 
cular with  the  professor  of  Milan,  except  in  very  argent  cases. 
Should,  the  emetic  be  r^ected  by  the  stomach,  M.  Laennec  ^ 
adds  one  ounce  of  the  syrup  of  poppies.  M.  Vaidy  ^ives  a 
spoonful  every  hour  of  a  solution  of  the  emetic  in  six  ounces 
of  a  gummy  drink. 
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Such  are  the  farmule  aad  the  tnanner  in  which  high  dosefi 
of  tartar  emetic  are  generally  administered  for  the  use  of 
pulmonary  inflammations.  Their  effects  are  variable.  M. 
Rasori  has  generally  observed,  however,  that  if  the  remedy 
should  at  6r8t  occasion  nausea,  vomiting,  and  ajvine  evacua* 
tions,  these  effects  will  soon  disappear  under  its  continuai|ce« 
Id  some  of  his  patients,  twenty-four  or  thirty  six  graiot  in 
twenty-four  hours  produced  no  passage  through  the  bowels. 
The  redactor  of  M.  Laennec's  observations  says  that  the  first 
doses  will  generally  occasion  either  vomiting  or  purgmg :  but 
he  recommends  perseverance,  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  dose  will  check  them;  finally, 
when  the  vomiting  or  purging  is  not  too  evident  and  excessive, 
tolerance  will  soon  be  established,  and  the  remedy  increased 
and  even  doubled,  without  producing  evacuations.  In  the 
Rasorian  language,  tokrance  signifies  the  disposition  in  the 
.  living  organism  of  undergoing  the  operation  of  the  emetic 
vtritbout  producing  either  vomiting  or  purging. 

If  we  credit  the  assertion  of  M*  Rasori  or  of  his  sectarians, 
tartar  emetic  speedily  cures  pneumonia,  without  exposing  the 
patient  to  any  danger.  It  is  a  sort  of  specific  in  that  disease. 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  statement  published  by  the 
Italian  professor  himself  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
that  disease  has  been^  out  of  a  hundred,  of  29V^  at  the  civil 
hospital  of  Milan,  and  of  14|  at  the  military  hospital,  that  is 
to  say,  1  out  of  4i  in  the  former,  and  1  but  of  7  in  the  latter, 
proportions  which  do  not  appear  uncommonly  happy .^ 

We  must  regret  that  the  partisans  of  this  doctrine  in  France 
have  not  published  such  general  reports  of  the  results  of  the 
counter-stimulant  doctrine,  which  would,  undoubtedly,  prove 
much  more  unfavourable  than  a  fdirect  and  well  directed  ami- 
pblo^stic  method* 

The  administration  of  such  high  doses  of  emetic,  and  their 
continuance  notwithstanding  the  symptoms  they  produce,  re- 
quire uncommon  courage,  or  rather  a  temerity  which  keeps 


^  Delle  peripneamoDie,  e  del  citrarle  pf'incipakneote  col  tartrato  stibiato. 
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no  account  of  the  morbid  pbenomeDa,  nor  of  the  diseases 
which  they  characteriie.  Some  facts  will  prove  the  asser- 
tion. 

A  roan  of  weak  habit,  aged  forty-six  years,  is  seiied  with 
somewhat  violent  pneumonia.  After  drawing  eight  ounces  of 
blood,  the  fever  is  diminished  ;  the  tongue  red  at  its  edges, 
white  in  the  center ;  thirst  and  bitterness  in  the  mouth,  acr 
company  those  symptoms. — Eight  ounces  of  blood  are  again 
drawn :  tix  grains  of  tartar  emetic  ;  pectoral  drink.  This  pre- 
scription is  followed  by  prostration,  debility,  contimiance  of 
the  fever;  bloody  expectoration,  dryness  and  red,  yellowish 
colour  of  the  lips ;  tongue  continues  of  a  placid  red,  purging 
during  the  night.— -TTirtor  emetic^  six  grains^  with  one  ounce  of 
syrup  of  poppies.  This  prescription  is  repeated  the  next  day, 
when  the  following  symptoms  appear:  greater  debility, 
anxiety,  expectoration  abundant  and  viscous  ;  no  evacuation. 
TTle  emetic  is  continued.  This  day,  the  patient  exhibits  the 
following  appearances:  extreme  debility,  face  pale,  nose 
sharp,  frequent  cough,  difficult  expectoration,  pulse  small 
and  weak,  skin  covered  with  somewhat  cold  perspiration. 
Notwithstanding  these  ^mptpms,  twelve  grains  of  emetic  are 
prescribed ;  and  blister  on  the  right  side.  The  face  now  be- 
comes hippocratic,  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  viscous  fluid, 
respiration  cavernous  in  all  the  posterior  and  middle  part  of 
the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  the  tongue  is  red  at  its  edges  and 
somewhat  dry. — Twelve  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  The  next 
day,  debility  somewhat  less ;  the  prescription  is  continued 
and  the  patient  seems  to  improve.  He  recovers  gradually, 
under  the  continuance  of  the  remedy,  and  leaves  the  hospital 
after  tlie  lapse  of  foHy'reight  days,  having  regained  his  strength 
and  a  little  flesh  ;  that  is,  without  having  altogether  recovered 
his  health. 

Such  are  the  facts  related,  and  such  the  treatment  present- 
ed to  the  pupil  as  examples  to  follow.  It  is  evident  that  the 
subject  in  this  case  would,  probably,  have  been  cured  roor? 
speedily  and  without  so  much  risk  for  his  life,  by  persevermg 
Sn  the  evacuations  of  blood  and  lenient  drinks,  which  had  at 
first  procured  him  relief.     When  the  patient  has  arrived  to 
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the  last  stage  of  debility,  baving  a  bippocratic  face,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  cold  and  covered  with  a  viscous  sweat,  does 
not  the  mind  revolt  at  the  idea  of  porsaing  the  course  whicfa 
has  reduced  him  to  that  condition  ?  And  if  relief  be  obuined, 
can  we  not  felicitate  the  person  who  has  thus  escaped  the  two^ 
fold  murderous  influence  of  inflammation  and  of  emetic  f  The 
following  observation  is  not  less  curious. 

A  man  aged  aged  sixty-one  was  enjoying  good  health,  wbea 
he  inhaled  the  iritating  vapour  arising  from  a  piece  of  silver 
in  fiuion.     He  was  immediately  seised  with  giddiness,  heavi- 
ness in  the  head,  and  afterwards  with  nausea  and  general 
uneasiness.    The  patient  takes  three  glasses  of  wine  which 
produce  efibrts  to  vomit,  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  extreme  un- 
easiness.    Three  days  after  the  accident  he  is  admitted  into 
the  hospital.     The  abdomen  was  hard,  the  epigastrium  pain- 
ful, especially  on  pressure,  tongue  red  and  tending  to  dry- 
ness ;  frequent  alvine  evacuations  of  a  gi^en  colour.    To 
these.symptoms  were  added  those  of  a  light  pneumonia  of  the 
right  side. — ^Venesectio,  ^viij.  Aq,  hordei.  c.  saccharo.  Aq* 
gommosa  ad  potum.     Greneral  prostration,  delirium,  respira- 
tion more  frequent,  dry  and  rough  tongue,  purging,  increased 
symptoms  of  pneumonia.  Vulgar  practitioners,  enslaved  by 
doctrines  universally  adopted,  would  have  then  epforced  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  appUed  leeches  to  the  epigastri- 
um, fomentations  to  the  abdomen  or  chest,  and  one  or  two 
blisters  to  the  legs.    The  professor,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
scribes the  following  treatment ; — Repetatur  venesectio ;  An- 
tim.  Tart.  grs.  vj.  cum  syr.  papav^^^j;  Potus  gommosusf 
Aq.  hordei  cum  saccharo.     At  four  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
general  debility  increased  ;  involuntary  evacuations  of  faeces, 
comatose  delirium.     Blister»  are  then  applied  to  the  thighs, 
and  the  patient  is  prevented  from  taking  one  grain  of  emetic 
which ,  had-  been  prepared  for  him.    The  next  day,  alvine 
evacuations  are  less  abundant,  delirium  has  subsided,  thirst 
still  intense,  but  the  tongue  appears  soft,  less  dry  and.  red  ; 
abdomen  yet  swollen,  but  more  pliant  and  not  painful.     The 
indication  was  then  evident;  nature,  in  exhibiting  the  efi*ect 
of  the  remedies,  seemed  to  point  out  to  the  physician  what 
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eoune  he  tbould  pursue.  NotwhbttaiMliBg  these  adnoiiHiaai^ 
the  following  remediet  are  ordered  » — Emetic,  grs.  vj.  Ac. ; 
Potvs  gomiD.  ;■  Aq.  hordei  cam  imccharo.  At  four  o'dodK, 
coDteqaeotly  a  few  hoars  after  giving  the  remedjr,  pabe 
tmally  freqoeot ;  tongoe  moist,  somewhat  iiiKginoos ;  tfiirtt 
iBteMe ;  abdomen  paiofiil  at  the  epgastrium  ;  no.  Tooiitiog 
nor  purging.  A  blister  is  applied  to  the  chest ;  but  the  next 
day  the  epigastriam  alwajrs  painful ;  the  puke  hardly  percep- 
tible, tongue  pale  and  moist.  Death  in  the  morning.  Oo 
opening  the  body,  independent  of  the  traces  of  mflammatioo 
in  the  lungs,  the  stomach  was  slightly  inflamed  about  the  py- 
loras,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  jejunum. 

To  the  above  cases,  I  mast  be  allowed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing. 

A  woman,  sixty-two  years  old,  aAn^ted  with  peripneumony 
in  the  right  side,  is  admitted  at  the  Hospital-Necker.  The 
debility  and  smallaess  of  the  puke  repel  the  idea  of  bleed- 
ing.  Fifteen  g^ios  of  tart.  emet.  are  prescribed,  dilated  in- 
to five  glasses  of  decoction  of  bark.  After  a  few  ^ttyt  of 
this  treatment,  the  redness  of  the  tongue,  and  tb^  pain  at  tba 
epigastrium  increase.  Instead  of  the  emetic,  six  grains  of 
fill.  ant.  are  given,  and  the  next  day  twelve  grains.  Ad 
abundant  diarrhoea  compelled  them  also  to  abandon  this  re- 
medy. The  patient,  however,  they  said,  appeared  to  im- 
prove, when  she  suddenly  died  after  a  copious  meal  taken 
fiirtively. 

I  attach  some  importance  to  relating  these  facts,  re  order 
to  oppose  them  to  those  who  maintain  that  large  doses  of 
emetic  tartar  can  be  given  with  safety.  The  partisans  of  thia 
method  pretend  to  be  founded  on  snccessfiil  results ;  but  what 
method  has  been  enthrely  void  of  success  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  they  generally  combine,  in  the  most  urgent  cases,  bod> 
bleedhig  and  emetic,  and  it  remains  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  has  performed  the  cure.  Who  can  say  that  evacuatioos 
of  blood  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  baneful  ef> 
fects  of  the  emetic.  In  a  word,  we  have  just  seen  to  what 
dangers  this  remedy  exposes  the  patient,  before  it  can  eflfect  a 
<ure.  M.  Delagarde  himself  also  observes  that,  when  emetic 
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tartar  is  administered,  the  inflammation  doet  not  the  less  ran 
through  its  periods,  and  that  the  patient,  rescued  from  the 
most  immment  danger,  is  again  brought  to  life  by  a  sort  of 
jj.  miracle.* 

^,  Let  us  compare,  the  effects  of  that  method,  wherein  the  pa- 

^  tient  is  incessantly  agitated  by  the  remedy,  and  placed  be- 

tween the  danger  of  poisoning  and  that  of  exacerbation  of  the 
disease,  with  those  of  a  direi^t  antiphlogistic  treatment.  If 
we  may  credit  ocular  witnesses,  M.  Rasori  cannot  present  a 
report  of  cases  favourftble  to  bis  doctrine,  but  by  reckoning 
as  pneumonitis  all  the  cases  of  cough  i^nd  pain  in  the  chest, 
however  slight,  which  may  have  presented  themselves  to  him 
in  his  clinical  practTce,  and  as  cases  of  phthisis  all  those 
acute  inflammations  which,  under  the  emetic  treatment,  have 
proved  obstinate,  and  passed  to  the  chronic  sflite.f 

It  is  evident  that  by  thus  including  the  slightest  cases,  and 
expelling  the  most  severe  and  obstinate,  the  propprtion  of 
cures  will  be  considerably  increased-  Again,  in  the  return  of 
deaths  occurring  in  his  wards,  M.  Rasori  forms  a  separate 
class  of  dying  patients  (egonissants,)  in  the  proportion  of 
sixty-five  out  of  thirteen  hundred  and  two.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  this  category,  some  very  severe  cases  of  pneumonia 
might  be  found,  which,  not  being  able  to  undergo  the  first 
attempts  at  treatment,  must  have  perished  soon  after  their 
entry  into  the  hospital.  By  the  ordinary  mode  of  treatment, 
thd  proportion  of  deaths  is  never  greater  than  appears  in  the 
return  of  M.  Rasori ;  hut  we  might  note  a  much  more  suc- 
cessful practice.  The  learned  and  respectable  Hillebrand, 
for  mstance,  announces  that  in  the  clinical  practice  at  Vienna, 
where  he  prosecutes  the  practice  De  Haen,  Stoll,  Reinlein, 
and  J.  P.  Franck,  he  has  only  lost  one  patient  out  of  twenty, 
afibcted  with  pneumonitis,  and  that  all  the  others  had  but  a 
short  convalescence.} 


*  Vide  the  work  already  quoted,  pag^e  $14. 

f  Beilexioos  critiqaes  sur  le  tableau  de  la  mortality  du  grand  bopitalde 
BfUan,  compart  &  cellee  de  la  cliniqae  de  Rasori,  par  le  Dr.  J.  Strambio. 
I  Ratio  medendi  id  tcbda  practica  VindoboDenai,  j.^^.^J^i^^e^mp^ 
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It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  partisans  of  large  doses  of 
emetic,  in  the  treatment  of  peripoeumony  have  exaggerated 
the  innocuoas  as  well  as  the  saccessfiil  effects  of  the  remedy. 
M.  Sauthier,  who  has  carefully  followed  the  practice  of  pro- 
fessor Borda,  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick,  asserts  that  bis  me- 
thods seldom   saccessfnl,*  and  thatk  exposes  the  patient  to 
imminent  dangers.      The  same  physician  asserts   that  the 
employment  of  large  doses  of  emetic  tartar  is  generally 
followed  with  vomiting,  which  is,  for  the  most,  injurious  in 
pulmonary  inflammations,  with  considerable  purging,  or  in- 
tense gastro-intestinal  irritations.     In  two  of  the  cases  related 
by  M.  Vaidy,  the  remedy  produced  effects  similar  to  those 
which  might  be  expected  to  follow  the  administration  of  a 
vowU-purgative.f  Its  action  is  neither  safer  nor  more  rational 
than  the  operAton  of  that  poison.     M.  Rasori  thinks  that 
eiaedc  direcdy  lessens  stimulation ;  M.  Laennec  asserts  that 
it  invigorates  the  absorbing  system ;  M.  Vaidy  believes  its 
influence  extends  directly  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  re- 
storing its  harmony,  and  subduing  the  febrile  excitement. — 
None  of  these  hypotheses  can  stand  the  test  of  attentive  in- 
quiry, nor  are  they  founded  on  judicious  observations.   They 
are  all  in  contradiction  to  the  experiments  made  on  living 
animals,  which  proves  tiiat  tartar  emetic,  whilst  it  stimulates 
and  tends  to  inflame  the  mucous  coat  of  the  alimentary  ca- 
nal, from  the  cardia  to  the  orifice  of  the  rectum,  irritates  the 
nervous  system,  and  produces  obstructions  and  inflammations 
in  the  lungs,  of  a  more  or  less  considerable  extent.|    This 
remedy  acts  especially  as  a  revulsive  in  thi^  treatment  of  pneu^ 
meoia,  and  we  will  have  occasion  to  elucidate  this  truth,  when 


French  by  M.  Ganthter,  under  the  title  of  MMecine  Pratique,  Paris, 
ISti,  2  volt.  Sto. 

*  Obserratioiis  recueiUea  aPHopital  de  Pa?ie,  Nouveaa  Jounial  de  M6- 
decine,  1. 1 XV. 

f  Joaroal  coropl^mentaire  da  DictioDDaire  des  sciences  medicales,  U 
XV. 

^  De  PiofloeDce  de  Pemetique  sar  l^omme  et  les  animaax,  Paris,  1823, 
8vo. 
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treating  of  the  revulsions  produced  on  the  gastro-intestinal 
system. 

It  follows  from  the  above  discussions,  that  the  most  simple, 
rational,  and  efficacious  mode  of  treating  pueumonia,  consists 
in  the  employment  of  general  and  local  blood-letting ;  in  the 
administration  of  sweet,  mucilaginous,  gummy,  and  other 
similar  drinks  y  in  the  simultaneous  application  of  emollient 
fomentations  to  the  chest,  and  in  the  means  calculated  to 
subdue  all  the  symptoms  which  may  complicate  the  disease. 
Tartar  emetic  in  large  dosesi,expos€;s  thepatien  t  to  chances  which 
are  nearly  all  against  himj  and  it  places  him  in  a  perilous 
situation  which  it  would  be  cruel  in  the  physician  not  to  avert, 
when  it  is  in  bis  power  to  effect  a  more  safe  and  speedy  cure 
by  other  means. 

The  principles  above  mentioned,  the  utility  of  which  is 
founded  on  experience,  are  entirely  applicable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  hemoptysis,  an  affection  which  is  always  attended 
with  some  irritation  in  the  lungs,  whenever  the  blood  does  not 
proceed  froip  some  large  blood-vessel  corroded  or  ruptured. 
Bronchial  hemorrhages  especially  require  more  abundant 
evacuations  than  appear  proportionate  to  their  violence  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient,  and  to  the  quantity  of  blood  already 
lost  by  the  hemorrhage. 

Cold  applications  to  the  chest  are  seldom  proper  in  irrita- 
tions of  the  viscera  contained  within  it,  owing  to  their  effect 
in  propelling  and  accumulating  the  blood  in  the  interior,  and 
consequently  in  the  organs  already  affected.  It  has,  however, 
been  had  recourse  to  in  hemoptysis,  but  with  different  results. 
Ice  applied  to  the  chest,  in  that  disease,  is  too  powerful,  and 
may  displace  the  hemorrhage,  but  will  give  rise  to  a  violent 
pneumonia,  and  especially  to  a  fatal  pleurisy. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  resort  to  it,  except  in  the  last  extre- 
mity, taking  care  to  suppress  it  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  in- 
crease the  cough  instead  of  relieving  it.  Cold  drinks  are 
infinitely  more  proper;  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that^they 
contribute  powerfully  to  lessen  the  over-activity  of  the  circu- 
lation. It  would  not,  however,  be  proper  to  resort  to  them 
against  hemoptysis  before  having,  by  previous  evacuations 
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of  blood*  prevented  the  irritation  they  might  produce  oa 
the  longs. 

The  pree«pct  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  pnlnonary  m- 
flammationi ,  are  equally  applicable  to  acute  pleurisy.    The 
pleura  forms,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  parenchyma  which  it 
covers,  and  of  the  irritations  of  which  it  frequently  partici^ 
pates.     The  treatment  of  pleurisy,  however,   requires  two 
great  modifications,  in  the  employment  of  bleeding ;  the  first 
is  that  the  quantity  and  frequency  of  the  evacuation  are  not 
at  neceMary  as  in  pneumonia  ;  the  second  relates  to  tbe  use 
of  leeches  which,  owing  to  tbe  situation  of  tbe  pleura,  and  to 
its  close  connexion  with  the  thoracic  parietes,  will  operate 
more  immediately  and  eficaciously  on  that  membrane  than  oo 
tbe  lungs  themselves.    Thus,  after  one  or  two  general  bleed- 
ings intended  to  relieve  the  respiratory  organs,  and  to  dimi- 
nish the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  blood  through  them,  a 
coasiderable  number  of  leeches,  applied  to  the  region  of  the 
pain,  will  produce  very  speedy  relief.     Mucilaginous  and 
gummy  drinks,  emollient  fomentations,  cataplasms  of  tbe  same 
nature  to  tbe  affected  part,  and  other  similar  means,  should  be 
resorted  to  at  the  same  lime. 

I  wiH  conclude  these  considerations  by  a  most  important 
practical  observation.  In  all  thoracic  inflammations,  the  treat- 
ment should  be  persisted  in  until  all  the  symptoms  have  en- 
rely  subsided.  The  patient  is  never  to  i^sume  his  occupa- 
tion before  the  pulse,  respiration,  percussion,  and  the  stethos- 
cope, announce  tbe  complete  return  of  health.  Unlike  all 
tbe  other  parts  of  the  body,  irritations  of  the  organs  of  res- 
piration will  be  renewed,  or  become  chronic,  whenever  the 
convalescence  h  not  altogether  complete.  These  organs  are 
the  most  active  of  the  whole ;  muscular  exercise,  irregularity 
in  diet,  atmospheric  variations ;  indeed  all  impressions  are 
strongly  felt  by  them,  and  tend  to  exasperate  and  perpetuate 
irritations  imperfectly  destroyed,  and  to  produce  the  most  ex- 
tensive disorganisations.  He  may  be  called  extremely  for-* 
tunate  who  escapes  all  these  causes  of  destruction.  A  com^ 
plete  state  of  health,  and  an  unlimited  energy  of  all  the  rMl 
actions,  are  conditions  without  which  convalescents,  after  dis- 
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of  the  longs^  will  seldom  be  preserved  against  consecu- 
tive affections,  which  always  prove  more  obstinate  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  primitive  complaints. 

Of  the  treatment  of  chronic  injlammations  in  the  organs  of 
respiration. — With  respect  to  chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs^ 
pathology  is  far- ahead  of  therapeutics.  The  art,  otherwise 
so  difficult,  of  ascertaining  the  different  kinds  of  pulmonary 
affections,  has  been  much  more  improved  than  the  more  im- 
portant science  of  curing  them..  By  means  of  the  most  scru-» 
tinous  examination,  and  of  ingenious  processes  and  instru- 
ments, we  are  enabled  to  ascertain,  daring  life,  the  slightest 
pulmonary  affections ;  after  death,  pathology  describes,  with 
tincommon  accuracy  and  minuteness,  all  the  details  of  the 
physical  disorders  of  the  affected  tissues.  But  from  the  time 
that  the  diagnostic  is  established  to  that  of  a  post  mortem 
examination,  what  part  does  the  physician  perform  i  We  may 
consult  the  most  eminent  writers  amongst  the  ancients  and' 
the  modems  ;  we  may  unfold  clinical  reports,  i>ut  what  else 
can  we  find  but  details  of  pathological  anatomy  f  It  would 
seem  that  the  professor  had  removed  his  chair  into  the  dissect- 
ing room. 

.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  attempt  to  depreciate  re- 
searches which  have  laid  the  foundation  to  the  present  im* 
proved  state  of  medicine.  My  only  wish  is,  that  therapeutics 
should  be  more  seriously  attended  to  by  some  physicians,  and 
that,  somewhat  distracted  from  their  anatomical  pursuits,  they 
should  apply  themselves  to  the  art  of  curing  diseases  which 
they  have  otherwise  so  beautifully  described. 

But  if  medicine  is  so  little  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
phthisis,  it  has  at  least  acquired  the  important  knowledge  of 
the  means  of  putting  a  check  to  their  developement ;  and,  in 
this  respect,  it  will  confer  a  valuable  benefit  on  humanity,  if  it 
can  only  lessen  the  number  of  victims  which  are  daily  sacri* 
ficed  to  chronic  inflammations  in  the  chest. 

In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  first  step  should  consist,  as 
we  have  already  said,  in  a  proper  treatment  of  all  acute  in- 
flammations of  the  thoracic  viscera,  and  in  our  perseverance 
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in  aotiphlogiftiics  and  revulsives  until  the  entire  dii^peara  oc 
in  all  the  symptoias.     It  should  not  be  IbrgottMi  ttot  persiWB 
constitutionally  predisposed  to  pulmonary  aftctioos,  ba¥e«oC« 
as  the  vulgar  pretend,  their  lungs  weak,  but  merely  sensible 
and  irritable  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  normal  exer- 
cise of  their  functions.     The  most  effectual  mode  of  preveai- 
ing  the  rise  of  phthisical  complaints,  consists  in  attending  to 
the  following  directions:   avoiding  an  over-exercise  of  the 
lungs,  keeping  from  exposure  to  cold ;  wearing  a  woollen  dress 
over  the  chest  dose  to  the  skin  ;  observing  a  light,  althomgh 
noorishmg  diet ;  taking  gentle  exercise  ;  in  a  word,  removing 
all  direct  stimulations  from  the  lungs,  as  well  as  all  eicitft- 
tions  capable  of  reaching  them,  whilst  careful^  attending  to 
calling  towards  less  important  organs  all  energetic  vitsd 
actions.* 


*  After  whmt  f  har^  already  laid  oo  the  sabjeot  ef  blosd-lettiiig  in  these 
complaints,  it  will  do(  be  aecenary  that  I  ^Mrald  offer  soj  fiuther  rcnaiks 
at  preaent,  ibr  the  purpose  of  calling  the  atteotiooof  the  profewioo  to  that 
tabject  My  own  experieDce  ia  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lanfiy  with- 
out the  ezittence  of  tubercles  or  abtceaies,  has  been  Tory  limited ;  and  I 
beliere  very  few  practitiooera  have  erer  obaer? ed  many  radi  oases,  be- 
came it  would  appear  that  the  period  of  the  chroeie  termiaation  of  iu- 
flammation  in  all  other  or^nt,  is  werj  nearly  tiiat  at  which  the  fonaatioB  of 
tobercles,  ko.  moat  commonly  takjDs  place.  Should  this  prore  correct,  | 
belioTe  blood-letting  and  other  direct  debilitantt  win  be  found  uselefi,  if 
not  injurioai,  in  this  stage  of  the  disease,  which  may  then  be  pnuHNaoed 
incurable. 

Notwithstanding  the  ext^MiTe  improrements  lately  made  in  the  healing 
art,  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  ti»e  palliatire  and  almost  negative  treatment 
of  the  ancients  in  this  incipient  stsige  of  phthisis,  is  not  yet  preferable  to 
aU  the  acti?e  and  destmctire  measures  recommended  and  adopted  in  no* 
dem  times.  Quinine  has  eren  been  prescribed  by  some,  and  it  baa  come 
to  my  knowledge,  that  a  physician  tried,  and  persisted  b  the  nse  of  tU^ 
remedy  on  himself,  until  his  entire  dissolution,  which  of  coarse,  speedily 
occurred  under  such  treatment 

Of  all  the  Taiious  methods  whi^  ha?ebeen  reoomoaeaded  fiir  the  onrs 
of  phthisis,  I  must  say  that  nobe  seem  to  be  entitled  to  as  much  oonsideim- 
tion  as  ^t  of  Sir  A,  Cr^hton,  which  consists  in  the  employmeat  of  tar 
rapour,  although  that  gentleman  has,  no  doubt,  exaggerated  ifei  1 
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In  the  first  stage  of  pbthisical  complaints,  active  debilitanis 
are  iitdispensable.  In  bronchitis  accompanied  with  constaM 
and  painfnl  coagh,  frequency  of  the  puUe  and  difficnk  expec- 
torationy  we  are  to  resort  to  emollient  topics  to  the  chest,  ge- 
neral bleeding,  when  the  patient  is  strong,  and  leeches  to 
the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  trachea,  or  below  the  clavicles, 
when  he  is  debilitated.  The  vapoor  arising  from  warm  water, 
that  of  emollient  decoctions  mixed  with  the  atmosphere,  are 
frequently  usefnl,  whatever  M.  Bronssais  may  have  said  to 
the  contrary.  This  practitioner  asserts  that  vapours  can  only 
swell  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchise,  and  increase  the 
sense  of  fulness  and  of  compression  experienced  by  the  pa- 
tient;'* but  fkcts  mifitate  against  this  assertion.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly improper  to  impregnate  the  air  with  emollient  va- 
pour, where  the  membrane  is  flaccid,  turgescent,  filled  with 
mucus,  and  where  the  expectoration  is  abundant.  This 
measure  would  then  prove  useless  and  even  injurious ;  but 
the  case  is  difierent  in  irritable  subjects,  where  the  expecto- 


la-my  amiisty  Id  albi4  tome  relief  in  a  diseaie  wbioh  had  beretoforebaf- 
ied  all  (he  renMiroes  of  therapeatics,  I  dotermined  to  give  a  trial  to  that 
now  method,  and  the  retnlt  of  mj  experience  has  been  what  I  had  at  first 
anticipated.  In  all  cases  of  coofirmed  phthisis,  I  mean,  wbencTer  some  dis- 
m|;aiii2iiig  process  has  already  commenced  in  the  pareDchjma  of  the  lungs, 
tar  vapour  has  aibrded  tome  reiy  inconsiderable  and  roomentaiy  reUef, 
wham  thefivar  was  neitber  high  nor  cooCinaed,  and  where  the  patient  was 
ef  att  ebtose  seasibili^  and  it  has  rather  been  injnrioas  wherever  the  re- 
verse  condition  existed.  Bnt  in  oases  of  abscesses,  and  particalarly  in 
vomioa,  by  which  I  mean  a  circnmscribed  isolated  abscess,  it  has  proved 
highly  serviceable.  We  all  kno#  that  these  diseases  are  svsceptible  of  a 
■pontluiMQseitre;  bntrbavenodoobt  that  in  these  cases,  and  generally 
wHsre  tiM  movbifie  pracess  is  confined  to  the  bronchial  ramifications,  thb 
iHttod  will  be- the  means  of  averting  a  termination  which  wonld  otherwise 
prove  fatal 

In  a  memoir  which  I  had  the  honour  of  presentii^  to  the  Medical  Soci- 
ety of  Qnebee  last  year,  on  this  subject,  I  related  a  very  remarkable  case 
of  redbvery  hf  Hiat  method,  where  die  disease  was  so  far  adranced,  that 
the  pgfieai  WoqU  most  indiMtablj^  have  perished  withoat  that  remedy. 

*  Hirtoire  des  PhleglaasUs  chroniipies,  1. 1, 3d  editiop. 
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rtuon  is  difficall,  the  cough  diy  and  paialul,  the  mncoas 
membrane  dry  and  the  seat  of  that  peculiar  sensation  in  the 
throat  which  induces  coughing.  In  these  ctrcnmstances,  exr 
perience  has  established  the  beneficial  efiecu  of  a  lenient  calm- 
ing topic.  Gummy  and  mucilaginous  drinks  are  ako  indica- 
ted, as  they  tend  to  diminish  the  violent  irritation  of  the 
bronchiae.  Should  the  fever  and  heat  run  high,  those  drinks 
sbould  be  acidulated. 

When  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  affected,  and  when 
the  stethoscope  indicates  some  degree  of  hepatixation,  local 
bleeding  is  beneficial.  This  carnification  is  more  frequently 
observable  at  the  superior  than  at  the  middle  or  lower  portioa 
of  the  lungs;  and  observation  has  proved  that  leeches  applied 
to  the  corresponding  region,  will  frequently  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  absorption  of  the  extravasated  liquids,  and  restore 
the  thorai  to  that  healthy  condition  when  it  gives  a  clear 
sound,  and  that  tremulous  respiratory  noise  announcing  the 
permeability  of  the  air  cells. 

An  attentive  observation,  aided  by  sound  phpiology,  alone 
teaches  to  proportion  evacuations  of  blood  to  the  strength  of 
the  patient,  to  his  degree  of  susceptibility  and  to  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  disease.  No  rule  can  ever  be  substituted  for  that 
inward  sentiment  originating  and  progressing  in  the  physi- 
cian, from  the  comparison  of  analogous  cases,  and  from  his 
habit  of  appreciating  with  exactness  the  effects  of  remedies. 
But  clinical  practice  enablesjis  to  say  that  antiphlogistics  and 
local  bleeding,  applied  to  the  treatment  of  chronic  irritations 
in  the  chest,  in  young  irritable  subjects,  the  strength  being 
little  impaired,  have  proved  to  be  the  most  snccessful  means 
of  cure.  We  are  to  persevere  in  that  treatment  until  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  is  diminished,  as  well  as  the  dyspncea» 
expectoration,  pain  and  cough,  thereby  indicating  that' the 
irritation  has  begun  to  subside.  This  is  the  period  at  wbicb 
revulsives  are  called  for. 

In  chronic  catarrhs  and  pneumonia,  external  heat  is  the 
most  powerful  irritative  agent  we  possess.  It  should  becare- 
fully  maintained  by  the  patient  inhabiting  a  warm  plaee^  wav- 
ing warm  woollen  clothes.     Rest  and  absolnte  silence  are 
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necessiury  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Emollieot  fomentations  or  cataplasms  applied  to  the  chest, 
are  also  very  serviceable ;  and  such  is  the  extent  of  the  re* 
lief  they  afford,  that  they  cann4»t  be  too  long  persevered  in. 

Chronic  pleurisy  requires  the  same  treatment.  Local 
bleedings  are  particularly  efficacious  in  this  disease.  We 
ought  to  commence  with  making  use  of  leeches,  if  the  paip 
is  intense,  the  fever  high,  and  the  dyspnoea  considerable;  bat 
at  a  later  period  we  are  to  give  the  preference  to  scarification 
and  cupping,  which  draw  less  blood,  but  stimulate  the  skin 
more  powerfully.  A  local  debilitating  method  is  also  indi- 
cated here,  as  long  as  the  irritation  continues,  and  gives  rise 
to  important  local  and  sympathetic  phenomena. 

It  is,  however,  indispensable,  in  the  cases  under  considera- 
tion,  not  to  make  too  free  a  use  of  blood-letting  and  leeches, 
nor  to  debilitate  the  vital  actions  without  urgent  necessity, 
at  the  time  when,  disorganization  having  already  taken  place, 
a  cure  becomes  impossible.  The  conistitution  of  the  patient, 
the  age  of  the  disease,  the  extent  of  the  dead  {tanquam  per- 
euisifemorii)  sound  of  the  chest,  the  sign^  derived  from  the 
stethoscope,  and  above  all,  the  alteration  of  nutrition,  the  yel- 
low straw  cobur  of  the  skin,  sufficiently  indicate  that  condi- 
tion of  the  disease  which  baffles  all  the  efforts  of,  art.  But 
the  inferences  drawn  from  those  phenomena  are  not  so  posi- 
tive as  to  preclude  the  utter  posibility  of  cure ;  and  several 
successful  cases  might  be  related,  which^  had  been  given  up 
as  incurable.  In  all  cases,  then  fore,  where  we  may  perceive 
the  least  shadow  of  hope,  we  are  bound  to  commence  a  me- 
thodical treatment.  If  the  fever  is  not  high,  the  patient  weak, 
and  the  symptoms  of  irritation  have  disappeared,  revulsives 
are  to  be  immediately  had  recourse  to,  combined  with  local 
emollient  applications.  But  when  the  strength  is  not  im- 
paired, and  the  fever  is  intense,  accompanied  with  pain,  and 
troublesome,  painful  cough,  then  leeches  are  indicated.  Should 
diey  cause  the  morbid  phenomena  to  subside,  whilst  the  vital 
actions  remain  the  same,  we  may  return  to  them  and^perse- 
vere  in  their  employment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  weaken 
the  vital  actions  without  producing  any  sensible  benefit,  they , 
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aiv  to  be  coMidertd  tt  injoTMOf ,  «id  we  nntC  hwre  i 
to  ocber  mevif. 

It  ie  more  gtnenMy  by  n  tevefe  diet,  or  ercn  ob 
abfCiiieiice,  tbon  bj  repealtd  Ueedings,  tbat  we  tocceed  i» 
allojiog  the  cicitotina  of  the  p«be,  the  bnnmg  heat  in  iie 
pohns  of  die  haodi,  and  the  profhte  ni|^  fweott,  in  phthnkd 
jMfieots^  Diet  can  never  be  loo  aevwe ;  it  deUlkatei  i 
loM  than  the  continuance  of  tknmf  and  peafpiratioB ; 
wyi  be  teen  hereafter,  it  i$  one  of  the  note  ( 
we  poftese  again§t  all  chronic  indanmations. 

It  not  uofreqnent  y  happenty  that,  after  having  aft>rdid 
the  aott  flattering  hopes,  and  procnred  some  relief,  leechea, 
like  all  other  nieani,  cease  to  act  favourablyi  aad  dw  infai»- 
madon  which  had  diminiibed  in  violence  and  eiteot  in  the 
lapse  of  a  fcw  days,  now  remains  stationary,  notwithstanding 
tlttir  continued  einploynient  This  fiict,  which  I  have  often 
obse  ved,  is  very  remarkable ;  it  majr  be  acoooniM  ibr,  Isl, 
by  supposing  that  the  irritation,  abandoning  wifb  ftcility'ebe 
parts  which  it  bad  last  invmded,  retnmf  with  aU  its  migfct  to 
those  primitively  aActed ;  9d,  by  die  fact,  tiiat  the  mean*  by 
which  the  irritation  had  been  called  to  another  phcs,  ha;^^ 
been  insofldent,  or  have  not  been  so  long  persevered  in  as 
to  maintain  it  in  those  parte  where  il  had  been  artileiaHy 
drawn.  The  practitioner  mwst  then  pnreno  Ua  tieatmeaa 
with  increaied  vigour,  until  he  has  locceedM  in  eradicating 
die  last  traces  of  irritation.  Widi*  this  view  be  ia  t»  com- 
bine revulsives  with  a  coiftinuance  of  biood-letti^g. 

We  also  fireqoentiy  observe  in  practice,  that  a  cinronie  pneuH 
monia  or  plenrftis,  threatening  the  fife  of  the  patient,  after 
being  ^hedred  by  antiphlogistics,  and  on  the  eve  of  beiag 
cured,  will  now  remain  statiooorj,  wifhoi^  itf  being  possible 
to  eradicate  it  entirely.  There  are  several  patients  who  thus 
remain  with  their  longs  in  a  state  of  liepatittftion,  which  af* 
fection  has  almost  become  ahogetfaer  locaK  Whew  these  ofan 
stmctions  prove  incurable,  we  must  use  eveiy  possible  i 
of  preventing  their  extenrfoti^  as  well  as  the 
of  the  irrttatioir  seated  in  them,  and  the  dastwotinn  of  diw 
alRcted  tissnes.    W«  most  here  remark,  tiiat  everjrrettirir  df 
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the  inflanimation  whh  a  certain  degree  of  vioteoce,  leaves 
behind  it  a  sort  of  disorganiiation  of  greater  extent,  and  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  cancerous  or  paralent  form.  In  this 
case  it  becomes  necessary  to  persevere  in  the. use  of  local  an* 
tipblogistics,  of  revals'ves,  and  of  other  means  of  a  similar 
nature. 

The  whole  of  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammations  within 
the  chest,  is,  for  the  most  part,  encompassed  witliin  the  nar- 
row circle  of  the  principles  above  mentioned.  Most  of  the  re- 
medies so  much  extolled  by  quackery  and  ignorance,  against 
those  affections,  are  composed  of  more  or  lei(s  irritating  drugs, 
which  cannot  be  noted  here  with  propriety,  and  in  the  history 
of  which  much  more  is  to  be  destroyed  than  preserved. 


Abt.  tX.    (kue  cf  Poisotdng  >y  Sulpkurtc  Add.     By  Jambs 
Stbwajkt,  BLD.  of  New-Yofk. 

On  the  3d  of  October  1828, 1  was  sent  for  in  haste  to  visit 
a  child  of  T.  M.  of  this  city,  aged  about  two  years.  I  was 
informed  that  about  fifteen  minutes  before  my  arrival  at  the 
house,  he  had  swallowed  some  ttrong  undiluted  sulphuric  acid, 
which  had  been  procured  for  the  purf>ose  of  cleaning  brass. 
The  cup  containing  the  acid  was  accidentally  left  within  reach 
of  the  child,  who,  mistaking  the  fluid  for  water,  drank  as  was 
supposed,  about  the  quantity  of  a  table-spoonful. 

I  found  him  in  great  torture,  throwing  out  his  arms,  writh- 
ing his  body,  and  constantly  changing  his  posture  in  vain 
endeavours  to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  his  sufferings.  He 
seised  and  drank  cold  water  with  avidity ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  quantities  he  had  taken  since  the  accident,  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  not  in  the  least  diminished.  His 
(ace,  neck,  and  lips  were  much  swollen ;  eyes  protruded  and 
expressive  of  great  distress :  his  mouth  open,  and  the  tongue 
and  interior  of  the  mouth  of  a  brilliant  red,  and  appeared  to  be 
denuded  of  their  covering ;  the  extremities  and  surface  of  the 
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body  generally  were  cold.  Vomidng  was  iDcetsanu  Tbc 
matter  ejected  consisted  princi;  ally  of  mucas  in  large  quao- 
titles,  of  an  acid  taste,  containing  small  flaky  substances  of  a 
lig^t  brown  colour  and  occasionally  tinged  with  dark  colored 
blood.  As  the  vomiting  increased  the  blood  became  more 
abundant,  till  at  length  considerable  clou  were  discharged. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  rapid;  and  the  breathing  quick  and 
laborious,  aecow^fanied  with  the  peculiar  sound  observed  in 
those  labouring  umfer  croup. 

This  sound  I  heard  distinctly  before  I  entered  the  apartment 
in  which  he  was ;  and  it  induced  me  to  inquire  whether  he 
had  previously  had  any  such  symptom.  I  was  informed  that 
he  had  been  in  good  health  except  a  slight  disorder  of  his 
bowels,  and  that  he  had  been  altogether  free  from  any  pulmo- 
nary aflection,  but  that  this  symptom  appeared  immediately 
upon  his  swallowing  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  doubtless 
produced  by  an  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  epiglottis 
and  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  larynx.  The  passage  of  the 
acid  over  them  sufficiently  accounts  for  this  condition  of  the 
parts. 

Under  circumstances  such  as  these,  the  nearest  remedy  is 
the  best.  A  piece  of  chalk  being  at  hand,  was  pulverised  and 
diffused  through  water,  and  instantly  administered.  This  was 
given  frequently ;  and  every  time,  from  the  constant  vomiting, 
almost  immediately  returned. 

The  mucus  vomited  at  this  period  was  largely  filled  with 
air,  and  came  from  his  mouth  like  bladders,  proving  beyond 
a  doubt  that  the  chalk  had  been  decomposed  by  the  acid. 

When  there  was  no  longer  any  evidence  of  acidity  remain- 
ing in  the  matter  vomited,  a  blister  was  put  over  the  stomach, 
and  a  warm  bath  and  large  injections  were  directed.  Magne- 
sia having  been  procured,  was  now  substituted  for  the  chalk, 
with  directions  to  give  it  in  as  large  quantities  and  as  often  as 
possible. 

I  then  left  him,  but  returned  in  about  an  hour.  He  was  a 
little  easier,  and  his  skin  warmer,  the  bath  having  in  a  measure 
restored  the  circulation  to  iu  balance.  The  vomiting  was  not 
60  incessant  nor  so  violent  as  it  had  been ;  he  had,  however. 
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discharged  several  large  clots  of  blood  since  my  absence.— 
The  magnesia  and  injections  were  directed  to  be  continued 
until  cop'ous  evacuations  should  be  procured. 

In  the  evening  I  again  saw  him  in  company  with  Dr.  F.  T. 
Ferris,  who  was  requested  to  visit  him  in  consultation.  We 
found  him  worse  than  I  had  left  him  in  the  morning ;  his  res- 
piration was  much  more  hurried  and  laborious,  and  seemed 
now  to  threaten  suffocation  if  not  relieved.  The  pulse,  from 
its  frequency,  and  from  the  extreme  restlessness  of  the  child, 
could  not  be  accurately  counted.  The  bowels  had  been 
but  slightly  moved. 

Leeches  were  now  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  larjmx, 
which  was  followed  by  almost  immediate  relief  of  the  breath- 
ing. Bleeding  was  encouraged  from  the  orifices  by  the  ap- 
plication of  warmth  and  moisture,  and  the  medicine  conti- 
nued as  before. 

At  our  next  visit  on  the  succeeding  morning  we  found  him 
decidedly  improved.  The  leech  bites  had  bled  consider- 
ably, and  the  magnesia  and  injections  had  procured  large  eva- 
cuations. Respiration  being  still  painful  and  difficult,  with 
other  evidences  of  inflammation  in  th(i  larynx  and  oesophagus, 
more  leeches  were  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  throat.— 
A  solution  of  gum  acacia  was  also  directed  to  be  liberally 
given. 

The  strictest  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  pursued  for  aTew 
days.  Under  this  course,  together  with  a  free  use  of  muci- 
lages, he  gradually  recovered,  and  is  now  in  perfect  health. 
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REVIEW. 


Abt.  I.  Memmrsof  the  Ameriem  Academic  if  Arts  and  Samces. 
Boston,  Four  VoU.  4to.  Vol.  L  to  the  end  of  the  year  1783 ; 
printed  in  1786.  Vol  11.  Part  1,  1795  ;  Part  2,  1804.  Vol. 
in.  1809.     Vol.  IV.  1818. 

Having  understood  from  several  of  our  readers,  that  the 
plan  commenced  in  a  previous  volume,  of  analysing  the  medical 
papers  contained  in  the  transactions  of  our  scientific  socie- 
ties, was  considered  acceptable  as  well  as  useful,  we  proceed 
in  the  investigation.  We  propose  noticing  at  this  time  the 
•'  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Aru  and  Sciences.'* 
A  third  and  concluding  review  will  comprise  an  account  of 
essays  and  observations  scattered  through  the  remwiiog  works 
of  the  same  description. 

The  Academy  was  incorporated  on  the  4th  of  May,  1780- 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  has  issued  any  publications  subse- 
quent  to  those  mentioned  above* 

The  medical  papers  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
the— Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Surgery,  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica,  and  Miscellaneous. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  first  division  is  the  follow- 
ing— 

1.  An  AccomU  of  the  disttctwn  if  three  perecns  who  died  rf  the 
MalignaiU  Epidemic  that  prevailed  in  Boeton  in  the  eummer  ef 
1798.  By  Isaac  Rand  and  John  Warren,  M.D.  Vol.  11.  Part 
2.  p.  131. 
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The  first  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  died  od  the  sixth  day 
of  his  illness ;  and  as  no  application  had  been  made  to  a  phy- 
sician till  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  had  expired,  the  *'  state 
of  the  organs  may  be  considered  in  a  great  measure  as  the 
natnral  effects  of  the  disease  undisturbed  by  art.^' 

The  lungs  were  much  diseased.  They  contained  an  un- 
common quantity  of  dark  blood  in  their  vessels,  rendering 
them  more  dense  and  less  compressible  than  usual.  The  pos- 
terior part  of  both  lobes  was  extremely  livid,  and  in. the  ca- 
vities of  the  ti^orax  was  contained  ettravasated  blood,  firmly 
coagulated,  amounting  probably  to  eight  or  ten  ounces. 

The  pericardium  contained  as  much  as  two  or  three  ounces 
of  blood.  The  heart  was  of  its  usual  size,  but  the  coronary 
veins  were  so  distended  with  blood,  as  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance of  a  most  successful  injection. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  part  most  conspicuously 
morbid  was  the  liver*  It  was  much  inflamed  on  both  its  sur- 
faces, and  its  substance  much  indurated.  The  gall  bladder 
was  greatly  contracted,  and  contained  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  a  thick,  glutinous,  and  inspissated 
substance  resembling  pitch.  None,  however,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  it.  On  cutting 
into  the  ductus  communis,  no  bile  issued  from  the  aperture, 
and  the  hepatic  duct  had  also  evidently  for  some  time  ceased 
to  transmit  its  fluid  from  the  liver.  The  stomach  had  every 
mark  of  high  inflammation,  as  also  the  intestines.  The 
veins  around  the  pylorus  were  enormously  distended.  The 
spleen  was  turgid,  bqtin  other  respects  natural.  The  perito- 
neum on  the  under  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  pleura  on 
the  upper,  bore  the  marks  of  inflammation,  but  no  other 
parts  of  those  membranes  appeared  to  have  been  diseased. 

The  omentum  was  thickened  and  its  blood  vessels  turgid. 
No  appearances  of  suppuration  were  present  in  any  of  the 
viscera,  nor  was  there  the  least  mark  of  putrefaction  in  any 
part  of  the  body. 

In  this  patient  the  intestinal  discharges  had  uniformly  been 
of  the  colour  and  consistence  of  water  gruel,  except  a  few 
evacuations  resembling  the  matter  of  black  vomit,  with  which 
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symptom  be  bad  beea  sened  on  the  foortb  day  of  hU  dis- 
eaie. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  patient  who  died  on  the  I2th 
day,  bnt  who  had  a  remission  of  the  disease.  On  the  6th  day, 
however,  t^e  was  seised  with  delirium,  which  continued  until 
bis  death. 

The  brain  was  greatly  diseased ;  its  blood  vessels  mncb  dis- 
tended, and  serum  effused  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  ounces 
betwean  the  dura  and  pia  mater.  Indeed  these  membranes 
were  in  some  parts  united  by  a  band  of  coagulable  lymph. 
The  lungs  adhered  to  the  pleura  on  .both  sides.  The  right 
lobe  was  inflamed  and  indurated,  while  the  left  was  in  a  state 
of  suppuration.  The  heart  was  natural ;  the  liver  was  highly 
inflamed,  and  the  gall  bladder  full  of  bile  and  its  ducts  per- 
vious. 

The  stomach  was  nearly  in  its  natural  state,  but  on  the  in* 
side  the  surface  of  the  villous  coat  was  besmeared  with  a 
matter,  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  black 
vomit,  though  nothing  of  that  kind  had  been  ejected  in  the 
course  of  the  disease. 

The  duodenum,  and  indeed  the  whole  extent  of  the  small 
intestines,  were  much  inflamed.  The  bladder  was  greatly 
contracted,  and  its  inner  coat  appeared  to  have  been  in  a  high 
state  of  inflammation,  the  vessels  having  been  distended  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  have  suffered  a  rupture,  and  effused  a 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  that  organ% 

Of  this  patient  it  is  remarked,  that  a  pulmonic  affection  had 
previously  existed,  which  would  probably  have  caused  an 
early  death  had  not  the  acute  disease  supervened. 

In  the  third  case,  death  occurred  on  the  fourth  day.  The 
lungs  were  inflamed  and  extremely  gorged  with  blood.  The 
liver  was  also  inflamed,  especially  on  its  concave  sid^  and  pos- 
terior part.  Its  substance  was  dense — '^  the  gall  bladder  was 
completely  obliterated,  its  coats  having  coalesced  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts,  so  as  to  form  with  them  one  confused  mem- 
branous substance."  The  stomach  precisely  resembled  that 
of  the  second  case,  being  smeared  with  the  matter  of  W$ck 
vomit.    The  colon  was  mucb  inflamf d  in  nooDie  part^. 
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lo  both  the  cases,  where  the  gall  bladder  was  diseased  and 
ceased  to  perform  its  fiinctions,  the  body  became  yellow  be- 
fore death  ;  in  the  remaining  one  where  the  bile  was  found  in 
due  quantity,  this  circumstance  did  not  occur. 

Drsr  Rand  and  Warren  infer  from  the  above  dissections, 
that  the  indications  of  cure  should  be  directed  to  a  course 
which  would  allay  inflammation  in  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
o  en  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver.  They  state  their 
confidence,  that  after  proper  evacuations,  the  use  of  calomel 
will  be  found  to  answer  these  important  purposes*  It  had 
been  used  at  the  time  of  communicating  this  paper  with  fifteen 
patients,  all  of  whom,  except  one,  had  recovered  or  past  the 
dangerous  period.  It  was  given  in  small  dozes  of  one,  two, 
or  three  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  so  as  to  produce  an  early 
salivation.  In  this  way  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  grains  had  been  administered  in  the  course  of  three  or 
four  days,  commencing  its  use  immediately  '^  after  the  first 
copious  evacuations  by  bleeding  and  purging,  and  in  every  in^ 
stance  as  the  salivation  came  on  the  disease  abated." 

The  coincidence  of  their  practice  with  that  of  Dr.  Rush  is 
mentioned,  but  it  is  added,  that  the  use  of  calomel  is  more  ex- 
plicitly and  highly  recommended  by  James  Clnrk,  M.  D.  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  Dominica 
in  the  years  1790,  94,95,  and  96. 


2.  Remarks  on  the  effects  of  Stagnant  Air.  By  Ebenezar  Beards- 
ley,  Surgeon  of  the  )2nd  Regiment  of  the  American  Army  in 
the  Campaign  of  1776.     Vol.  I.  p.  642. 

.  This  paper  contains  a  striking  instance  of  the  mode  in 
which  endemic  dysentery  is  frequently  generated. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1776,  the  American  Army  under 
the  command  of  General  Washington,  marched  from  Boston 
to  New-York,  and  arrived  there  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 
The  sick  and  invalids  having  been  left  behind,  the  whole  army 
were  in  perfect  health.  They  took  up  quarters  in  the  bar- 
racks and  houses  of  the  citiiens,  till  about  the  first  of  May, 
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when  Ih^y  all  went  into  tents,  except  the  22nd  regiment,  who, 
for  want  of  taitSi  continned  their  quarters  in  Smith-ttreet. 
This  regiment  continued  very  healthy  until  about  the  middle 
of  May,  when  upwards  of  one  hundred  men  were  taken  down 
with  the  dysentery  in  the  space  of  one  week.  On  inquiry, 
not  a  single  case  of  this  disease  was  found  to  exist  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  nor  indeed  among  the  citizens.  ^'  Those 
who  lived  in  the  Same  street,  (says  Dr,  B.)  and  many  of  them 
in  the  same  houses  with  us,  were  entirely  free  from  this,  or  in- 
deed any  other  disease/'  What  added  to  the  difficulty  was, 
that  some  whole  companies  of  the  same  regiment  had  nothing 
of  it.  This  led  our  author  to  a  more  particular  investigation 
into  the  situation  aad  circumstances  of  the  sick,  all  of  whom 
he  found  lived  either  in  low  under-ground  rooms,  or  else  in 
garrets,  so  situated  as  not  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  rooms  were  also  small. 

Dr.  Beardsley  was  induced  from  these  circumstances  to 
conclude,  that  the  disease  arose  from  the  confined  air,  loaded 
with  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  those  who  inhabited  \U  And 
acting  on  this  opinion,  he  advised  a  removal  to  more  airy  and 
spacious  apartments.  The  consequences  were  highly  salutary. 
All  except  one  or  two  cases  recovered  in  a  short  time,  and  no 
new  cases  supervened. 

Dr.  B.  applied  with  advantage  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
in  the  treatment  of  the  autumnal  diseases  of  the  same  year. 
'*  Even  however,  in  large  and  well  ventilated  rooms,  I  fre- 
quently observed,  that  caieris  paribus^  the  sick  who  lay  in  and 
near  the  corners  of  the  rooms  were  handled  much  more  severe- 
ly than  those  who  lay  in  the  middle  of  them." 

3.  An  accowU  of  an  uncommon  case  of  Emipk}f9ema^  and  €^  an  ex- 
temal  abeceee  whoee  contents  were  discharged  by  cougktng.  By 
Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  M.D.  F.  A.  A.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p. 
186. 

This  paper  is  from  the  pen  of  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
American  medicine,  who  has  lately  completed  his  hundredth 
year. 

On  the  15tii  of  July  1783,  be  was  desired  by  a  medicat 
goitkman  to  visit  an  infant  of  about  twelve  montbioldy  wfaidi 
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had  been  severely  attacked  with  peripneumony  for  ten  days* 
and  in  whom  an  uncommon  tumour  had  just  mad«  its  appear- 
ance. On  viewing  the  patient,  Dr.  H«  found  an  extensive, 
soft,  and  flatulent  swelling,  crackling  under  the  fingers  when 
pressed  upon.  This  showed  iuelf  on  the  preceding  evening, 
during  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  on  one  side  of  the  neck,  near 
the  right  matioid  muscle.  At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
it  had  spread  across  the  neck,  and  up  by  the  left  ear,  under  the 
scalp,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  extent  of  the  croiapkite  muscle 
on  that  side.  On  the  left  side  it  extended  no  farther  up  than 
the  ear,  while  downwards  it  spread  on  the  breasts,  and  to  each 
axilla.  It  was  evidently  increasing,  especially  upon  coughing. 
The  pulse  was  frequent,  the  skin  hot,  respiration  deep,  fre- 
quent, and  very  laborious,  and  the  cough  violent.  On  the 
succeeding  days,  the  swelling  gradually  extended  over  the 
head  and  down  the  breast  and  back,  until  the  18th,  (the  day 
of  its  death)  when  the  whole  trunk  was  pufied  up,  except  a 
small  area  around  the  navel.  The  face  however,  and  the  up- 
per and  lower  limbs  were  every  where  free  from  swelling. 

No  persuasions  were  found  effectual  to  obtain  an  inspection 
of  the  body.  Dr.  Holyoke  suggests  the  possibility  of  their 
having  a  been  a  rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  aspera 
arieria  somewhere  between  its  cartilages,  and  thus  giving 
passage  to  the  air  from  the  lungs  into  the  adjacent  cellular 
membrane  at  every  expiration. 

He  thinks  it  probable,  however,  that  the  folbwing  case 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  former.  A  man  aged  fifty-three 
years,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  confirmed  consumption,,  had 
a  large  tumour  formed  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  on 
the  left  side,  and  extending  from  the  shoulder,  along  the  lower 
edge  of  the  clavicle  to  the  sternum,  about  the  breadth  of  a 
man's  hand.  Having  all  the  appearances  of  a  large  abscess, 
it  was  treated  as  such,  and  suppuration  seemed  to  be  ad- 
vancing, but  on  removing  the  dressings  one  day,  the  tumour 
appeared  less  prominent  and  flabby  to  the  touch,  while  the 
pain  and  inflammation  had  abated.  The  skin  was  unbroken. 
A  whining  noise  was  also  heard  by  the  patient  in  the  tumour, 
and  which,  indeed,  was  manifest  to  the  ear  of  the  observer,  if 
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placed  near  it.  At  this  time,  the  ccmgh  was  urgent  and  tho 
expectoration  copious. 

From  this  period,  the  tumour  and  inflammation  sabsided, 
the  noise  in  breathing  gradually  lessened,  and  by  the  aid  of 
pectorals  and  the  bark,  the  hectic  and  cougb  disappeared. — 
His  strength  returned  slowly,  and  at  the  period  of  this  comrniH 
nication,  he  was  in  tolerable  health. 

In  this  instance,  it  is  supposed  that  the  abscess  succeeding 
the  pleuritic  inflammation,  burst  inwardly,  and  that  some  of 
the  air  from  the  lungs  passed  at  every  expiration  into  this 
cavity,  but  could  not  diffuse  itself  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
and  produce  general  emphysema,  on  account  of  the  inflam- 
mation surrounding  the  abscess  forming  a  barrier  impenetra- 
ble to  it.  The  passing  and  repassing  of  the  aur  wiU  explain 
the  noise  complained  of. 

4.  Animadversions  on  the  dangerous  practice  of  sleeping  on  the 
damp  ground  and  of  exposure  to  the  night  air^  particular^  where 
the  mStntd  powers  are  diminished,  %&LstraUd  on  pkdosopkieaM 
prindpUs.      By  A.  Fothergill,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  d&c.  4u.     Vol. 
III.  p.  206. 

The  aim  of  this  communication  is  to  show  that  the  evapo- 
ration from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  together  with  the  dimitm* 
tion  of  temperature  consequent  on  the  change  from  day  to 
night,  must  prove  injurious  to  those  who  expose  themselves. 
The  inattention  manifested  by  the  young  of  both  sexes,  to 
accommodate  their  dress  to  the  rapid  transitions  in  our  climate 
is  severely  censured,  and  its  evident  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  disease  is  pointed  ont. 

SURGERY. 

1 .  Case  of  a  remarhabty  large  Tumour^  found  tn  the  cavitp  of  the 
Abdomen.  By  Joshua  Fii^,  F.  A.  A  ^  M.  S.  Tol.  I.  page 
537. 

2.  A  Histcry  of  a  large  Tumour  in  the  Region  of  the  Abdomen, 
containing  hair.  Ry  John  Warren,  Esq.  F.  A.  A.  &  M.  S.  and 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Caw- 
bridge.     Vel.  I.  p.  651. 
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I  The  subject  of  the  first  case  was  a  female  who  had  enjoy- 

ed good  health,  until  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  catame- 
a  oia.      She  had  been  married  from  early  life,  but  never  bad  a 

!t  child.     Soon  after  the  menses  ceased  she  observed  an  unusual 

t  fulness  of  the  abdomen,  which  gradually  increased  without 

fl  any  disagreeable  symptoms,  till  she  was  near  sixty  years  of 

age,  about  two  years  before  her  death.     She  then  complained 
El  of  pain  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  which  became  eensi- 

I  bly  tumefied,  and  the  abdomen  was  very  large  and  tense.   In- 

i:  flammation  was  present,  when  Dr.  Fisher  first  saw  her,  appa* 

r  rently  forward  of  the  rectum,  and  a  bloody  pus  was  finally 

i  discharged  by  the  natural  passages.     During  the  presence  of 

!  the  severe  symptoms,  the  urine  was  scanty  and  discharged 

[  with  pain. 

Cooling  and  anodyne  remedies  relieved  her  for  about  two 
months,  and  left  nothingbut  the  sense  of  distention  and  compres- 
I  sion.     At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  symptoms  returned  with 

great  violence:  purulent  matter,  with  blood  and  fceces  were 
discharged,  and  she  died  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attack. 
In  her  last  struggles,  which  were  very  violent,  she  discharged, 
(probably  per  vaginam)  a  large  quantity  of  dark  water,  re- 
sembling high  coloured  urine.  This  considerably  reduced  • 
the  bulk  of  the  abdomen. 

On  dissection,  a  preternatural  substance,  adhering  to  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  found  occupying  the  abdomen  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Its  nature  was  scirrhous,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  originated  in  both  the  ovaria.  Its  weight  was  upwards 
of  ten  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The  bladder  was  compressed 
by  it,  and  the  ureters  passed  through  it  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  fundus  uteri  adhered  to  the  basis  of  the  scirrhus. 
The  fallopian  tubes  were  diseased. 

The  back  of  the  tumour  was  attached  to  the  aorta  vena 
cava,  &c.  while  to  the  rectum,  which  was  protruded  to  the 
right  side  of  the  spine,  it  adhered  for  the  space  f  seven  or 
eight  inches.  Circumstances  did  not  permit  a  further  exam- 
ination, but  it  was  probable  that  the  water  must  have  been 
contained  in  a  sac  on  the  left  side. 
The  subject  of  Dr.  Warren's  case,  was  a  negro  woman  aged 
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thirty  two  years,  who  also  complained  of  paio  on  the  left 
side  or  the  abdomen  and  swelling,  aftet*  the  birth  of  her  third 
child.  This  gradually  increased  after  twosnccessife  labours, 
and  since  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  now  abMt  twelve  years 
or  age,  had  been  almost  constantly  painful.  Discutient  i 
dies  had  no  effect,  and  a  tendency  to  suppuration  became  < 
dent.  Tliis  was  encouraged,  and  a  fluctuation  was  soon  per- 
ceptible. It  was  determined  to  open  the  tumour,  which  was 
done  with  an  extensive  incision.  A  pint  of  watery  Matter 
issued  from  it,  and  afterwards  about  the  same  quantity  of  pas. 

On  examining  the  cavity,  a  substance  of  the  consistency  of 
soft  soap  was  discovered  in  it;  a  portion  of  this  was  removed 
at  several  successive  dressings,  and  on  investigation  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  short  hair  or  wool,  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  uniformly  mixed  with  it.  No 
other  substance  could  be  found  in  the  cavity,  by  the  hand 
passed  round  it. 

The  patient  gradually  recovered  by  the  aid  ot  tonics,  and 
generous  diet,  so  as  to  enjoy  good  health.  The  catamenia 
remained  and  continued  regular,  but  no  signs  of  pregnancy 
had  subsequently  been  present. 

Dr.  Warren  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  ovarium  was 
in  this  substance  the  diseslsed  part. 

3.  A  rtmarkMe  C4ue  ^  Chn-skoi  waimd.  CoBimnnicated  ia  a 
letter  from  Barnabas  Birniej,  Hospital  Physician  and  Surgeon 
in  the  American  Army,  in  1772,  to  the  Hon.  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
Esq.  F.  A.  A.    Vol.  I.  p.  544. 

In  April  1783,  David  Beveridge  aged  nineteen  years,  a 
seaman  on  board  the  sloop  of  War  General  Monk^  was,  dur- 
ing her  engagement  with  the  Hyder  AUy^  shot  with  a  mnskec 
ball  in  the  abdomen.  The  ball  entered  about  two  inches  above 
his  left  groin,  and  within  an  inch  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
left  iltnm ;  passing  out  two  inches  on  die  right  of  the  qiine,be* 
twecn  the  two  inferior  true  ribs  and  just  touching  the  cartilage 
of  the  niferior  angle  of  the  right  soapola.  When  brought  lo 
the  hospital,  he  was  much  snnk,— Utd  profusely,!  hicctip 
#«s  coBstandy  present,  and  the  faeces  passed  freely  out  of  the 
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wound.  Believing  bis  case  desperate,  a  little  wine,  with  a  few 
dropsof  laudaaum  was  administeredy  and  this  wascootioued  with 
benefit  for  several  days.  He  took  do  sustenance  except  wine 
whey,  and  had  no  discharge  per  anum,  but  passed  his  fseces 
through  the  wound.  Six  days  after  the  injury,  an  enema  was 
adninisteied,  part  of  which  passed  by  the  wound,  and  the  re- 
maiuder  returned  without  any  feeces.  The  wound  gradually 
closed  and  the  symptoms  improved.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
an  enema  gently  administered,  gave  him  for  the  first  time  a 
natural  stool.  From  this  time,  he  had  no  further  discharge  by 
the  wound,  but  gradually  recovered  ;  his  wounds  suppurated 
and  healed  kindly,  and  he  was  discharged  on  the  tvrenty-second 
day. 

Mr.  Binney  remarks  that  this  case  was  one  in  which  the 
officieusness  of  the  surgeon  might  have  done  great  injury. 
Any  meddling  with  the  wound  might  have  removed  the  orifice 
in  the  intestine  from  the  orifice  through  the  abdomen,  and  a 
fatal  discharge  of  faeces  into  the  latter  would  thus  probably 
have  resulted. 

4  AceomtU  qf  a  Locked  Jov.      By  Aaron  Dexter,  M  J>.  F.  A.  A. 
Vol.  ILpartL  p.  191. 

This  is  the  case  of  a  medical  gentleman,  in  whom  the  dis- 
ease supervened  in  consequence  of  treading  on  a  nail.  It 
entered  the  ball  of  the  left  foot,  directly  over  the  tendon 
leadhig  to  the  second  toe.  Tetanic  symptoms  supervened  on 
the  fourth  day.  At  his  own  request  the  cold  bath  was  several 
times  appHed,  and  at  first  with  great  apparent  benefit,  but  on 
the  fifth  application,  it  caused  tremor  and  great  anxiety, 
which  were  succeeded  by  more  violent  spasms.  Irritaufs  ap- 
plied to  the  ii^ured  part  had  no  eflect. 

The  warm  bath  was  now  proposed  and  used,  with  a  little 
relief,  as  copious  perspiration  ensued,  but  the  return  of  the 
spasms  dcsU'oyed  any  reliance  upon  it.  Electricity,  mercurial 
fnctiom,eoemata  with  laudanum,  were  b  turn  u«fd  with  tem- 
porary advantage,  but  the  spasms  at  last  affected  tke  dia- 
phragm and  ktugs,  aad  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  attack,  be 
expired  in  a  convulsion.    His  intellect  remained  perfect  during 
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the  disease,  aiid  he  counselled  with  the  attending  physidfaoy 
as  to  the  means  to  be  used  ;  but  he  appears  from  the  first  mo* 
ment  of  the  attack,  to  have  despaired  of  his  recovery. 

The  injured  part  was  examined.  The  nail  had  not  entered 
the  tendon,  but  passed  by  the  side  of  it  to  the  periosteum  of 
the  bone,  which  it  had  not  affected.  Under  the  tendon  wa» 
a  small  cavity,  discoloured  throughout,  with  evident  marks 
of  previous  inflammation. 

3.  Oft  the  use  of  Oil  of  Tobacco ^  in  the  cure  of  Cancers,  In  a  let- 
ter from  Rev.  Tephaniah  Willis  of  Kingston,  to  Rev.  Joseph 
Willard,  D.  D.  LL.  D.     Vol.  II.  part  II.  p.  137. 

An  individual  descended  from  a  family  remarkably  sub- 
ject to  cancers,  was  seized  with  one  on  the  outer  comer  of  bis 
left  eye.  It  was  extirpated  with  success.  About  five  years 
after,  a  similar  affection  attacked  the  right  eye,  which  extend- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  surgeon  applied  to,  refused  Co 
operate,  lest  it  might  hasten  his  dissolution. 

Apparently  on  his  own  suggestion,  he  began  applying  the 
oil  exuding  from  his  tobacco  pipe  to  the  diseased  part.  A  few 
applications  improved  its  appearance,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
two  months,  the  cancer  was  healed. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

1.  Experiments  on  the  waters  of  Boston.  By  J.  Feron,  Surgeon- 
Majort>f  his  Most  Christian  Majesty's  Squadron,  under  M.  De 
Ternay's  command  in  North  America,  and  of  His  Majesty's  M^a- 
rino  Hospitals  at  Boston,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  F.  M.  S.  Vol.  I. 
p.  556. 

2.  Second  Essai  sur  des  Eaux  de  Boston.  Par  M.  Feron.  Vol. 
II.  parti,  p.  170. 

3.  An  account  of  a  number  of  MedtdnoZ  Springs  at  Saratoga^  in 
the  State  of  New-  York.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Tenney.  Vol.  II.  part 
1.  p.  43. 

The  communication  of  Dr.  Tenney  k  dated  in  1763.  He 
states,  that  the  Saratoga  Springs  were  unknown  (except  to 
the  Mohawks,  in  whose  country  they  are  found)  until  about 
thirteen  years  previous,  at  which  tlaie  they^were  discovered 
by  some  surveyors. 
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^^  Dr.  T.  proceeds  to  give  a  description  of  them,  and  men- 

*  lions  several  experiments  performed  by  him  on  the  waters. 

^  He  determines  that  lime,  iron,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fixed 

T  air  are  present ;  more  indeed  of  the  latter  than  is  to  be  found 

£  in  the  springs  of  Europe. 

:  Their  medicinal  qualities  are   highly  estimated.      Many 

r  cases  of  rheumatism,  scurvy,  cutanec  us  affections,  hepatitis 

and  jaundice,  and  even  in  one  instance  pulmonic  disease, 
are  said  by  Dr.  T.  to  have  been  cured  through  their  use. 
^  This  paper  we  believe  is  the  oldest  in  point  of  date,  ^n 

the  nature  of  these  remarkable  springs.  It  well  deserves  an 
attentive  perusal,  and  parti*  ularly  by  those  who  may  hereafter 
treat  of  their  chemical  and  medicinal  qualities.   8uum  ctiique. 

4.  An  account  of  tome  of  the  vegetable  productions ,  naturally 
'  growing  in  this  part  of  America^  botanically  arranged.     By  the 

t  RlBv.  Manasseh  Cutler,  F.  A.  A.  &  M.  S.  and  Member  of  the 

,  Piiiosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia.     Vol.  I.  p.  396. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  papers  upon  the  botanical  pro- 
ductions of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  much  quoted  by 
subsequent  writers.  The  plants  are  arranged  according  to 
the  Lionean  method,  and^hort  descriptions  are  added.  What 
makes  this  essay  particularly  interesting  to  the  physician,  are 
the  notices  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  plants  enumerated. 
We  forbear  going  into  detail,  as  most  of  the  facts  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Cutler,  have  been  copied  into  recent  works  on  Ameri- 
can Medical  Botany. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 

1.  A  Bill  of  MortalUyfor  the  town  rf  Salem,  for  the  years  \n2 
&.  1783.    By  Edward  A.  Holyoke,  M.  D.  &c.     Vol.  L  p.  546. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Longevity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Ipswich 
and  Hhtgham,  and  proposalsfor  ascertaining  the  value  of  estates 
held  for  life,  andthe  reversion  <f  them.  In  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Edward  Wigglesworth.  F.  A.  A.  and  Hollisian  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  to  the  Hon.  James  Bow- 
doin.     Pres.  A.  A.      Vol.  L  p.  566. 

3.  ATabU  showing  the  probability  of  the  duration^  the  decrement  and 
ike  expectation  of  life  in  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New- 
Hampshire,  formed  from  sixty  two  biUs  of  Mortality,  on  the 
JUesrfthe  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  the  year 

1789.  By  Ed.  Wiggleswortb,  D.  D.  &c.    Vol.  IL  part  1.  p.  131.  r^ 
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letter  from  Ed.  A  Holyoke,  M.  D.  to  the  late  £.  Wiggle8Wortl^ 
D.  D.     Vol.  II.  part  f .  p.  5S. 

6.  SynopHi  q^  Meteral  BUU  q^  MortaUiy.     By  ReT  Jos .  McKean , 
A.  A.  S.  President  of  Bowdoin  College.     Vol.  II.  part  2.  p.  5t, 

Salem  it  a  seaport  town,  aboot  fifteen  mUes  nortb-emst  from 
Boston.  Tfae  ground  on  vrfaich  it  is  built,  is  flat  and  low, 
being  scarcely  in  any  part  more  than  twenty  or  twenty  fbnr 
feet  abore  the  IcTel  of  the  sea  at  high  water.  The  soil  is  is 
general  light,  dry,  and  sandy,  and  qnite  free  from  marshes  or 
collections  of  stagnant  water.  Dr.  Holyoke  adds,  that  the 
inhabitants  are  not  subject  to  any  endemic  diseases. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  Aout  nine 
thousand. 

Bhriht.  DmihM.      Marriagu. 

1782  317      176      70 

1783  385      189     84 

In  1 783  the  measles  were  epidemic,  and  34  died  of  it  and 
its  consequences.  The  proportion  of  deaths  in  each  month, 
the  ages  at  which  death  took  place,  and  the  respective  dis- 
eases present  nothing  materially  different  from  the  tables  of 
our  larger  cities.  There  were  85  deaths  from  consumption 
during  the  two  years. 

Dr.  VFigglesworth  received  from  tfae  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  of 
Ipswich,  a  bill  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  his  parish,  from 
September  11,  1771,  to  September  11,  1781.  During  that 
period,  there  had  been  331  births,  of  which  60  died  before 
they  completed  their  fifth  year.  The  deaths  were  164,  and 
of  these  21  survived  SO  years  complete. 

He  also  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay's  Bill  of  the 
baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages  in  the  first  parish  of  Hing- 
bam,  from  1726  to  1779  inclusive.  Births,  2247 ;  deaths, 
1113 ;  marriages  521.  Of  the  deaths,  186  died  in  the  first 
year  and  403  under  five  years  comfdete.  During  the  54 
years,  84  survived  to  upwards  of  80  years.  The  great  sqie- 
riority  of  these  over  the  Breslaw  results,  as  to  the  prcrfyabifity 
of  life,  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  W. 
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^  The  Dfttnte  of  the  third  paper  it  slated  in  iu  tiile.    Returns 

^  were  received  at  the  academj  from  a  nomber  of  towns  on  the 

sea  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  state,  and  some  of 

^,  them  were  for  a  long  of  years.    The  births  were  annually 

doable  of  the  deaths,  and  the  whole  number  of  these  last  on 

the  bills  was  4893,  at  the  following  ages  :— 


Under  6  years  of  age 

1943 

Between  5  and  10 

336 

10  and  15 

136 

15  and  35 

435 

35  and  35 

383 

35  and  45 

■  349 

45  and  55 

370 

55  and  65 

370 

65  and  75 

"373 

75  and  80 

185 

80  and  85 

171 

85  and  90 

103 

90  and  95 

3« 

95  and  100 

16 

4893 

Having  estimated  from  the  above  data,  that  the  population 
of  MassachosetU  amoonted  at  this  time  to  176,033  inhabit- 
ants. Dr.  W.  observes,  that  the  annual  excess  of  4893  births 
above  the  deaths,  on  that  stock,  determines  the  period  of  do- 
plication  to  be  twenty-five  years  and  three-lentbs  of  a  year/' 

President  McKean's  Synopsis  is  also  taken  from  the  bills 
of  upwards  of  forty  parishes  and  towns»  for  varioos  periods 
of  time,  btU  we  are  nnable  to  state  wbetber  they  are  either  in 
whole  or  in  part  distinct  from  those  examined  by  Dr.  Wig- 
glesworth.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  on  the  bills  is  667S| 
at  the  following  igei,  of  which  828  died  during  the  first 
year:— 
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tr  6  year*  of  age 

2500 

Between  5  and  10 

337 

10  and  20 

397 

20  and  30 

629 

30  and  40 

457 

40  and  SO 

401 

50  and  60 

324 

60  and  70 

433 

70  and  80 

574 

80  and  90 

429 

90  and  100 

92 

Above  100 

3 

6676 

In  five  of  these  parishes,  daring  the  various  periods  of 
time  reported,  (none  less  than  nine  years  and  several  upwards 
of  twenty)  the  deaths  had  been  1 563  and  the  births  3375. 

Dr.  McKean  does  not  speak  so  favourably  of  the  increase 
of  population  as  his  predecessor.  In  nine  parishes,  contain* 
ing  13,852  inhabitants,  their  mean  annual  increase  is  stated 
to  be  273,  and  their  period  of  duplication  thirty-five  and  a 
half  years. 

6.  An  Account  of  the  ddeUriout  efecU  of  Mepkitic  Air  or  Martk 
JIBasnuUa,  experienced  by  three  men,  July  21  y  1797,  in  a  weU^ 
on  the  BosUm  Pier.  By  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  D.D.  F.A.A.— 
Vol.  II.  Part  2.  p.  81. 

7.  Fatal  ejects  qfl^htmng^  in  a  letter  to  Rev,  Joseph  WiUardt 
President  of  the  Vnivenuy  of  Cambridge^  Spc.  By  Rev.  John 
Lathrop,  D.D.     Vol.  II.  Part  2.  p.  85. 

In  one  of  the  cases  related  by  Dr.  Lathrop,  of  individuals 
killed  by  lightning,  the  hat  was  torn,  and  thare  was  a  lacera* 
tion  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  from  which  blood  issued.-— 
Marks  of  injary  were  also  perceivable  down  the  neck  and 
breast  to  the  feet.  The  clothes  were  torn  open  in  several 
places. 
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Aat.  II.  Campendhm  inoperative  JU^wifery ;  or,  ike  manual  and 
instrumental  operations  of  pretematurcU  labours,  reduced  to  the 
greatest  simplicity;  preceded  by  an  ineestigation  of  the  mechan- 
ism^ of  natural  labour.  From  the  French  of  Julius  Hatiti,  Doc- 
tor of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  &.c.  By  RigBABD  Tuitb, 
M.  D.  formerly  President  of  the  Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, 6lc. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  inidwifery  as  an  art^  in  its 
most  difficult  parts,  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  tbe  attention 
of  the  mass  of  medical  practitioners  of  tbi9  country.  A  degree 
of  apathy  in  acquiring  skill  in  tbe  manual  operations  of  mid- 
wifery cer^nly  exists  among  as;  and  students  of  medicine,  ap- 
parently not  sufficiently  aware  of  its  necessity,  are  little  dispos* 
ed  to  take  much  pains  to  acquire  it.  Some  portion  of  this  apa- 
thy is  probably  attributable  to  the  popular  obstetrical  works 
most  in  use  among  u$ ;  and  more  especially  to  that  of  Dr. 
Denman.  The  whole  scope  and  tenor  of  this  author's  work  is 
tQ  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  leaving  almost  every  case  of 
labour  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  nature ;  and  as  if  the  process 
of  parturition  were  an  exception  to  that  liability  to  disease  and 
disturl;)ance  to  which  every  other  function  of  the  body  is  prone, 
he  allows  of  too  little  interference  in  cases  which  absolutely 
require  the  assistance  of  art.  This  timid  mode  of  practice 
which  originated  with  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  under  his 
great  authority  became  firmly  established  In  England,  was 
probably  brought  about  by  the  opposite  extreme  of  boldness 
and  rashness  in  the  use  of  instruments  which  characterised  the 
practice  of  some  of  the  more  popular  obstetric  practitioners  who 
preceded  him.  That  the  discovery  of  the  powers  of  the  for- 
ceps and  lever  led  to  their  abuse,  by  an  indiscriminate  em- 
ployment of  thede  powerful  agents,  in  cases  not  requiring 
them,  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  that  Dr.  Hunter  and  his  dis- 
ciples raa  into  the  opposite  extreme,  in  proscribing  them,  is 
as  certainly  true. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean,  that  ob- 
stetric instruments  are  not  sufficiently  employed  in  this 
country.      Although,   probably,    here  as  elsewhere,  many 
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womeo  mod  children  are  lost  who  might  have  been  saved  hy 
their  timely  application  ;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  they  are 
frequently  employed  unnecessarily  ;  and  their  more  extensive 
use  is  by  no  means  desirable.  It  is  the  little  pains  bestowed 
in  acquiring  the  necessary  practical  skill  for  obstetric  opera- 
tions we  complain.  And  do  we  complain  unjustly  ?  How 
many  students  of  medicinei  previously  to  commencing  prac- 
tice,  have  even  ojice  performed  upon  the  machine,  all  the 
(^rations  of  midwiftry  ?  And  how  many  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  living  female,  attempt  the  use  of  the  forceps  or  lever? 
7%e  use  of  these  instruments  is  always  painfol,  firequently 
dangerous  to  both  mother  and  child;  and  is  any  man  then  jus- 
tifiable in  employing  them  without  having  first  acquired  the 
requisite  skill  in  their  use  upon  the  machine  i 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  title  of  the  work 
which  precedes  this  article  ;  a  work  which  purports  to  teach 
us  the  best  methods  of  afibrding  manual  and  instrumental  as- 
sistance in  cases  requiring  it.  The  observations  of  the  trans^ 
Utor  in  his  preface  are  so  pertinent  that  we  cannot  but  extract 
them. 


<*  Principles,  sAer  all,  are  but  oonclmioiu  drawn  from  ifiany-individaal 
faets^  and  thoagh  tbe  details  of  a  science  may  be  laid  to  be  iavolTed  or 
wrapped  up  in  iu  principlet,  yet  he  who  hat  bat  learned  its  principles  is  no 
wiser  than  the  man  who,  knowing  the  oonclasion  of  a  syllogism,  is  igno- 
rant of  the  data  on  which  it  is  founded— of  the  premises  from  which  it  is 
drawn. 

*<  If  natural  labour  be  the  foundaitoki  of  the  science,  it  is  also  the  great 
prototype  of  the  art— the  great  model  which  the  obstetrical  operator  must 
ever  keep  steadily  in  Tiew  when  employed  in  his  operations;  for,  in  obstet- 
rics, success  will  not  always  result  even  from  the  judicious  application  of 
the  precept,  unless  we  also  study  to  imitate  nature  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  to  be  executed ;  thus  constituting  midwifery  not  only  a. scientific,  but 
also  an  imitatiTe  art. 

**  Art  is  the  appUcation  of  science  to  practice— 4ts  precepts  being  so 
many  corollaries  deduced  from  the  principles  of  science.  Though  science 
may  be  acquired  by  attentive  reading  and  reflection,  art  can  only  be  at* 
tained  by  exercise  and  practice.  Reading,  howerer  extensire,  has  nerer 
fonited  an  artnt,  nor  will  it  erer  create  an  operator.  It  is  execution, 
frei|Qent  and  repeated  exercise.  Which  can  alone  gire   a  proficieacyr 
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tD  art,  iDture  nkill,  or  coottituto  that  habit  which  it  iodispcntabltt  to  luo- 


*<  Id  the  study  of  midwifery,  *  to  read  too  much  is  sloth ;'  hecaose  its 
E  principles  are  few  and  easily  attained,  whereas  their  application  is  Fast 

I  and  Taried.    How  mistaken,  then,  is  the  idea,  how  fatal  the  error,  to  im- 

j  bne  the  mind  of  the  young  accouchear  with  the  facts,  principles,  and  eren 

precepts  of  midwifery,  and  to  leare  him  with  his  hand  unskilled  to  seek  in 
an  emergency,  at  the  bedside  of  labour,  in  the  moment  of  danger,  an  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  those  predepts,  of  performing  those  operations,  the 
snccess  of  which  must  essentially  depend  on  his  dexterity.  It  is  hard  to 
do  &at  well  which  we  do  for  the  first  time,  and  presumptuous  is  the  idea  that 
would  promise  success  before  the  attempt  has  been  made.  Of  what  uset 
let  me  now  ask,  will  it  be  to  know  that  in  such  a  position  the  foetus  is  to  be 
turned  and  delivered  by  the  feet — ^here  the  forceps  are  to  be  applied,  there 
the  lerer-^if  in  deliyering  he  fractures  the  limbs  of  the  child,  dislocates  its 
trunk,  and  leaves  it  all  mangled  and  mutilated ;  or  if  he  lacerates  the 
parts  of  the  mother,  and  leaves  them  in  that  state  of  inflammation  to  which 
at  this  period  they  are  so  prone,  and  which  a  few  hours  may  bring  to  its 
crisis? 

<*^kill  is  no  more  natural  to  man  than  knowledge;  they  are  both  the 
result  of  the  successful  application  of  his  faculties — the  reward  of  industry. 
He  who  would  doabt  it,  need  but  direct  his  attention  to  the  frequent,  in- 
ceuant,  and  laboured  efforts  to  which  the  child  is  doomed  before  it  attains 
the  use  of  its  limbs ;  bat  this  he  may  attribute  to  the  want  of  strength ; 
let  him,  then,  figure  to  himself  the  lusty  hand  of  a  mechanic  passing  along 
the  pliant  keys  of  a  harpsichord,  and  then  tell  me  whether  the  hand  is  ne* 
cassarily  obedient  to  ithe  dictates  of  the  understanding,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  strongest  influence  of  the  will.  The  truth  is,  that  the  hand  requires 
cultivation  as  much  as  the  understanding,  and  with  cultivation  it  has  pro* 
duced  feats  more  astonishing  to  man  himself  than  ever  have  been  produced 
by  the  mightiest  efforts  of  the  intellect  The  student  need,  therefore,  not  ex* 
pect  suc'ceu  or  any  satisfaction  to  result  from  his  practice  in  the  obstetric 
art,  unless  he  accustom  himself  to  repeat  those  operations  on  the  maohina 
which  ha  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  at  the  bedside  of  labour.^ 

These  iDtroductory  remarks  of  Dr.  Tuite,  we  woald  re- 
commeDd  to  the  lattentive  perusal  of  every  stadent ;  and  if  he 
will  follow  the  advice,  they  contain,  he  ciinnot  bat  obtain  the 
reward  always  incident  to  great  skill  in  every  branch  of  our 
profession.  As  a  companion  to  the  machipe)  this  little  work 
is  unexceptionable,  and  we  rejoice  therefore  to  see  it  in  its 
English  dress*  With  such  distinct  directions  as  it  affords,  all 
the  requisite  skill  in  the  performance  of  obstetrical  operations 
may  be  obtained  with  very  moderate  labour.  As  a  translation,  r 
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U  raoki  with  most  of  the  Eoglith  vertiont  of  French  medical 
works  which  we  have  seen.  They  all  contain  too  many  Gal- 
licisms, and  prove  the  translator  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  the  French  language  than  bis  own.  The  only  serious  er- 
ror of  this  kind  we  have  noticed  in  this  translation,  is  at  page 
56,  where  the  French  word  '^  crocAe^,"  is  used  instead  of  the 
English  words  '*  hlunt'hook^^^  and  throughout  the  work  it  is 
employed  in  the  same  manner.  This  error  might  be  material 
if  the  *^  crockef^  were  confounded  with  the  instrument  called 
the  **  croteAe^,"  a  mistake  readily  made  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  French  language. 
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ANATOMTAND  PHTSIOLOOT. 

Single  Fiiion  and  the  Union  qf  the  Optk  Serves. — An  interestiog  paper 
on  this  subject,  by .  W.  Twiomg,  Esq.  is  republished  in  the  July  number  of 
Dr.  Brewster'^  Joamsd,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta.    From  this  paper  we  make  the  following  extracts. 

^  The  phenomena  of  single  vision  with  two  eyes,  each  of  which  repre* 
sents  a  picture  of  the  object  we  look  at,  has  receired  various  explanations, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  inquiry.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  lately  pro- 
mulgfated  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  I  propose  to  bring  before  the 
society,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  some  observations  respecting  the  struc- 
ture of  the  optic  nerves  and  thalami  in  a  healthy  state,  a^  well  as  investi- 
gations of  the  changes  produced  by  disease,  which  preclude  us  fh>n^  ad- 
mitting Dr.  WoUaston^  premises,  or  adopting  his  conclusions. 

<<  Dr.  Wollaston  believes,  th^t  the  faculty  of  single  vision  with  two  eyes 
may  be  attributed  to  a  semi-deoussation  of  the  optic  nerves ;  namely,  that 
the  contiguous  half  of  each  optic  nerve,  on  reaching  the  tella  turcica,  and 
there  jnniting  with  its  fellow,  does  cross  and  ultimately  serve  to  furnish  re- 
tina to  the  nasal  side  of  the  opposite  eye ;  the  retina  of  the  temporal  side 
of  each  eye  being  formed  by  the  expansion  of  half  of  the  corresponding 
nerve,  while  the  retina  on  the  nasal  side  of  each  eye  is  supplied  by  the 
expansion  of  half  of  the  ntorve  from  the  opposite  side.  This  semi-decus- 
sation  and  distribution  of  the  nerves,  though  not  within  the  reach  of  anato- 
mical demonstration,  Dr.  Wollaston  considers  established  by  induction^ 
from  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  some  ipstanoes  which  he  relates. 

"  A  case  nearly  similar  to  those  published  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  came 
under  my  care  about  four  years  aga— C.  D.  a   lady  about  twenty 
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ytm  of  ag*,  and  in  perf«ot  hetltb,  wm  throim  horn  bw  hone,  while  tek- 
iof  ezeroite  id  a  ridiof  ^bool.  In  fidUog,  the  left  shoulder  and  left  tide 
oT  the  heed  struck  e^iost  the  boarded  wall.  The  shock  occasioned  a 
momentarj  priratioQ  of  coDscioasQess,  bat  of  such  short  duratiou,  that  it 
amounted  oolj  to  the sli^^test  deg^ree  of  stunning;  from  which  she  aoon 
recorered,  and  again  rode  for  half  an  hour.  About  an  boor  after  the 
£U1  her  sight  became  impaired;  so  that  half  of  objects  on  her  right*  (that  is, 
the  left  side  of  persons  walking  towards  her,)  was  not  seen.  On  looking 
at  a  book,  she  read  with  difficultj,  half  of  the  page  being  dark ;  and  the 
found  that  she  couki  not  comprehend  what  she  read,  from  foigetting  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  before  she  arrired  at  its  conclusion.  A  daU  heeTj 
head-ache  was  iclt,  the  pulse  became  stow  and  oppressed,,  countenance 
pale,  and  roid  of  expression,  pupils  dilated,  and  romiting  came  on. 

«  The  slow  and  gradual  accession  of  these  symptoms,  distinct  from  the 
first  efiects  of  concussion,  and  not  immediately  connected  with  alarm  at 
tiie  moment  of  the  accident,  was  attributed  to  effusion  slowly  taking  place 
from  ruptured  ressels,  and  appeared  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  actire 
treatment  The  patient  was  accordingly  bled  to  lb  j.  sa.  and  a  general 
system  of  depletion  was  adopted  in  its  fullest  extent;  at  the  same  time 
erery  kind  of  excitement  was  aroided,  and  no  food  but  tea,  and  a  reir 
small  quantity  of  bread,  allowed  for  sereral  days. 

"  In  a  few  hours  after  the  t.  s.  the  whole  of  objects  was  peroeired ;  bat 
there  was  a  confusion  of  sight,  objects  appearing  irregular,  and  tbeir'out- 
lines  not  well  defined.  This  symptom,  with  diiziness  and  a  dull  head- 
ache, subsided  gradually;  and  after  screral  days  continuance  in  the  plan 
ef  treatment  above  stated,  the  patient  recorered,  and  has  never  since  ex- 
perienced  any  similar  affection  of  the  sight  In  this  case  no  experiment 
was  made  to  ascerUin  whether  only  half  of  objects  would  be  seen,  when 
one  eye  was  closed. 

«  We  sometimes  find  that  injuries  of  the  head,  sympathetic  afibctions  of 
remote  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  disoi^ers  of  the  stomach,  as  well 
as  those  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  dependent  on  distress  of 
mind,  intense  thought,  and  severe  applicaUon  to  business,  produce  sus- 
pension  of  the  functions  of  some  organs  and  disoidered  action  of  otbere.— . 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  affections  of  mind  occasionally  pro- 
duce the  same  symptoms,  as  arose  from  concussmn  of  the  brain  in  the  above 
instance ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  how  mental  emotions  sometimes'  sud- 
dedly  cause  those  symptoms  to  cease. 

"  The  function  of  vision  does  not  unfrequently  suffbr  from  all  these 
causes;  but  surdly  we  have  not  legitimate  reason  to  conclude,  that  when 
hemiopsia  or  half  sight  has  been  produced,  the  cause  must  be  lesion  of  jott 
half  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  the  whole  nerve  on  one  side,  between  its  origin 
and  the  union  on  the  tMi  htreUa.  On  the  contrary,  lesion,  or  disease  of 
one  nerve  at  the  point  just  mentioned  has  not  been  attended  widi  hem». 
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Our  limiti  win  not  permit  ni  to  follow  the  author  in  his  remarits  apoo 
tht  Tarioita  attempti  to  show  bow  tingle  Tition  with  two  eyes  is  obtainedy 
and  also  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  hemioptia,  or  half  sight.  We  shall 
content  onrselTes  with  quoting  the  concluding  parag^phs  of  the  paper. 

'*The  ejes  are  not  the  only  organs  of  sense  which  being  double,  do 
communicate  a  single  impression  to  the  sensorinro.  We  hate  a  parallel 
instance  in  the  sense  of  hearing.  Th^  fact  is,  that  we  bate  no  proof  that 
there  is  any  more,  correspondence  between  the  pictures  in  the  eye,  and  the 
sensations  produced  by  them  in  the  brain,  than  there  is  resemblance  be- 
tween the  sounds  of  any  g^yen  words  of  a  language  and  the  sentiments  ex- 
cited thereby  in  the  sensorium.  Nor  does  it  appear  necessary  towards 
unity  of  perception  of  any  giren  object,  that  the  impression  on  the  organa 
of  sense  should  be  single.  Brown  has  obsenred  in  his  **  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,"  that  the  two  words  ^*he  conquered,"  produced  in  the  mind 
the  same  single  idea  or  impression  as  the  word  ^  ricit" 

**  I  think  the  aggregate  of  the  foregoing  paper  will  be  admitted  as  suffi- 
cient proof  that  there  is  no  decussation  of  the  optic  nerres  on  the  uUa 
turcica  in  man.  If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  single  rision  is  accomplished 
with  two  eyes,  we  must  seek  other  reasons  for  that  phenomenon  than  those 
which  hare  been  assumed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  by  Dr.  WoUaston  — 
The  &cts  aboTC  stated  appear  to  roe  so  demonstrative  on  this  subject,  that 
I  am  satisfied  those  authors,  with  such  eridence,  would  not  have  adopted 
the  couchisiona  they  hare  published." 

On  the^predominttnce  if  the  right  arm  omt  the  /^»M.  le  Comte,  in  a 
memoir  relative  to  the  predominance  of  the  right  arm  orer  the  left,  in  the 
Journal  de  Fhysiologie  Experimentale  for  January,  1828,  commences  with 
refuting  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  attributed  this  predominance  to 
habit  He  then  passes  under  review  the  different  hypotheses  of  physiolo- 
gists, who  have  hitherto  looked  for  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  in  the 
normal  organization  of  man,  and  finds  all  that  has  been  proposed  inade- 
quate. He  at  length  comes  to  his  own  hypothesis.  In  his  opinion,  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  right  and  left  system  has  its  source  in  the  position 
which  the  human  foetus  afiects  in  the  uterus  during  the  last  months  of  ges- 
tation. In  by^fiu*  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  position  is  such  that 
its  left  aim  and  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  left  side  in  general,  are  pressed 
against  the  bone  of  the  pelvis.  From  this  pressure  there  results  a  contrac- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels— a  sort  of  atrophy  commencing  in  the  whole  left 
system.  The  weakness  j>f  that  side,  therefore,  results  from  this  congenital 
disposition.  M.  Comte,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  verification  of  his  the- 
ory, compared  the  cases  in  which  the  foetus  occurs  in  the  position  which 
he  considers  as  cakulated  to  determine  the  weakening  of  the  left  system, 
with  those  in  which  it  assumes  a  contrary  position ;  and  he  has  found  a 
nuffllMr  which  expresses  the  proportion  of  Tigbt-banded  and  left-handed 
ptnoDs.    Having  been  for  several  years  a  resident  pupil  at  the  Bfaison 
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Rofml  d'Accouchttnanti,  M.  Comte  occapitd  hwnmH  is  obMmBf  (W 
habits  of  the  ohUdreo  wbichy  at  tbe  moant  of  their  biitli,  he  hadti^ 
poaed  woold  be  left-handed,  and  he  fimnd  hit  iwogiKHticatioDg  Tenfied. — 
He  propotet  to  make  a  farther  trial  on  the  children  in  the  Hoqpice  de  Or^ 
phelina,  with  respect  to  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  the  pecoMsr 
ciroamstances  that  attended  their  birth.  He  concludes  with  consideratini 
TOspflcting  the  means  of  enabling^  children  to  nse  both  sides  freelj.  To 
inmre  this  happy  resnU,  it  is  not  enoa|:h  to  make  children  nse  both  heads 
alike  after  they  are  two  or  tkree  years  old.  To  oompensato  the  defidctife 
condition  of  the  left  system  at  the  rooment  of  birth,  they  mnst  be  toeed 
ta  nse  it  solely,  leaying  the  right  arm  in  a  state  of  inactiTity.  The  rerene 
of  this  is  what  generally  takes  place.  Nurses,  in  fact,  osoally  cany 
children  on  the  right  arm.  In  this  position  the  child  has  the  whole  left  side 
presicd  against  the  breast  of  the  nnrse,  which  cannot  but  increase  the  dis- 
position acquired  at  birth.— Jameson**  JEdtn&urg*  Pkiiot.  Jomr.  V6L  V. 
p.  407. 


Ph^Miologieal  Mmmoir  on  th%  Ctrebro-Sj^iml  Flmd.  By  Bl.  Uukrdis. 
Bead  before  Uie  Beyal  Academy  of  Science,  June  16, 1S38 ;  and  con- 
densed firem  the  Journal  de  Fhysiologie. 

Since  the  regard  which  the  ancients  entertained  i&t  the  remains  of  the 
dead  has  giren  place  to  an  ardent  desire  lo  becooM  acquainted  with  the  or- 
ganization of  aDiroal  bodies,  anatomical  science  has  beencairied  Id  a  hi|pfa 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  successiye  labours  of  emioeot  men.  Anato- 
mists, who  still  hope  to  find  some  part  not  obserred  before,  wokoa  structnre 
yetnndescribed,  are  &in  to  proceed  with  their  microscopes  in  band.  Tbia 
circumstanoe  alone  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  perfection  at  which  the  anato- 
my of  the  human  body  has  arrived. 

The  inrestigations  which  I  have  long  pursued  with  regard  to  tiM  nerfons 
system  hare  led  to  my  discovering  anew  element  of  our  constitution :  not 
one  of  those  which  requires  minute  search  to  be  delected :  on  the  contraxy, 
the  element  of  which  I  speak  is  so  apparent,  that  it  has  only  esc^wd  here- 
lofore  from  the  belief  that  no  part  of  the  body,  however  minute,  could  have 
eluded  the  investigation  of  anatomists. 

I  have  ascertained  that  there  exists  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  a 
liquid,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  immersed  the  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and 
the  origins  of  all  the  nerves.  This  liquid,  whicb  belongs  to  tbe  meet  per- 
fect health,  and  the  qnaptity  of  which  amounts  to  several  ounces,  is  too  ob* 
vious  not  to  have  been  noticed,  and  even  mentiooed,  by  several  anthois; 
but  then  its  presence  was  attributed  either  to  disease  or  to  changes  whicli 
had  occurred  after  death.  You  may  conceive  my  satisfaction  on  ascertain- 
ing  so  important  a  fact  A  host  of  conjectures  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind :  was  this  liquid  the  animal  tpiriU  of  ancient  writers  ? — the  tiereses 
JIuid  of  which  certain  physiologists  still  speak  ?  Doubtless,  bad  the  disoo- 
very  been  made  fifty  years  ago,  we  should  have  had  some  hypothesis 
founded  upon  it.  But  such  is  not  now  the  progress  of  science  ;  experience 
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\s  prtf&md  to  the  most  ingenious  systems ;  and  some  observations  on  na- 
ture and  some  experiments  are  all  that  this  memoir  will  contain. 

It  was  necessary  to  begin  by  naming  the  liquid ;  for  a  name  is  a  g^reat 
matter,  eren  in  anatomy.  I  called  it  the  cephalo^spinal  or  cephalo-rachi' 
diam^  because  it  b  (bund  both  in  the  head  and  cavity  of  the  spine.  I  next 
tried  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  of  it ;  and  1  ascertained  that,  in  an 
adult  nuuH  of  middle  stature,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  fiu^ulties, 
there  were  about  three  ounces ;  and  in  women,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  quantity  is  greater:  it  will  be  seen  by  and  by  that  this  is  no  advantage* 
In  old  persons  the  quantity  of  the  liquid  is  still  more  considerable,  and  may 
extend  even  to  six  or  seven  ounces ;  but  then  the^  faculties  botl^  of  body 
and  mind  are  generally  much  impaired. 

The  situation  oooupied"  by  the  fluid  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  forms 
round  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  a,  layer  which  varies  in  thickness  at 
diiiiBrant  points :  at  the  neck  it  is  four  or  five  lines;  at  the  loins  it  is  more 
than  an  inch ;  in  the  brain  generally  one  or  two  lines,  but  in  certain  struc- 
tures and  certain  cases  nearly  an  inch.  Do  not  these  facts  militate  strongly 
against  a  (amous  system,  in  which  it  is  pretended  to  determine  the  most 
minute  circumstances  concerning  the  volume  and  conformation  of  thm 
brain  by  the  shape  of  the  skull  ?  If  there  exists,  as  cannot  be  doubted,  a 
layer  of  fluid  between  the  cranium  and  the  brain,  and  if  this  layer  may 
have  several  lines  in  thickness,  how  can  we  judge  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  brain  by  those  of  the  cranium?  and  how  be  sure  that  the  elevations 
or  depressions  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  head  correspond  to  those  of  the 
brain? 

The  study  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  covers  the  brain  led  me  to 
a  singular  and  very  unexpected  fact  with  regard  to  the  volume  of  this 
organ. 

We  kwk  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  brain  as  not  subject  to  variation, 
because  we  think  that  it  fills  exactly  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  and  be- 
cause we  do  not  see  the  head  become  emaciated  or  increased  in  size  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but  nothing  is  less  correct  I  ascertained 
that  the  brain  follows  the  other  organs  with  regard  to  the  change  of  its 
volume. 

In  all  diseases  of  a  certain  duration^  when  the  body  wastes  much,  the 
brain  undeigoes  a  similar  diminution,  and  the  convalescent,  who  can 
scarcely  walk,  and  who  attributes  his  weakness  to  the  ahnost  entire  dis- 
appearance of  the  muscles  of  his  limbs,  might  with  as  much  reason  attri- 
bute his  moral  weakness  to  the  diminution  in  the  siie  of  the  brain.  I  have 
aaoertained,  besides,  that  in  proportion  as  the  wasted  limbs  regain  their 
foroMT  dimeoiions,  the  braiin  also  recovers  that  which  it  had  lost.  Thus  it 
appears  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  cephalo-spinal  liquid  is  to  replace  the 
bnin  as  often  as  it  diminishes  in  actual  volume.  It  fulfils  the  same  office 
to  mstanoea  of  partial  diminution,  as  I  was  able  todelermiae  in  individuals 
who,  dunog  many  years  of  their  lif<d,  had  had  the  arm  or  leg  contracted 
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nod  immovable.  Itt  this  case  a  fiflh  or  fourth  part  of  one  cerebral  lobe  barf 
disappeared ;  a  lar^  depression  iras  fiaand  oo  the  surfiMse  of  the  orgtBr 
and  this  was  occupied  by  tbe  cerebro-spioal  liquid,  so  that  the  craaniD 
was  always  full. 

After  hariog  made  out  the  physical  uses  of  the  liquid,  I  wished  to  ascer- 
taiQ  whether  it  exercised  auy  inilueDce  oo  life.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  experiment  on  the  loirer  animals,  which  hare  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid, 
thouf^  in  much  smaller  proportion  than  man.  My  first  trial  was  upon  a 
fierce  old  fox,  who  was  not  at  all  anxious  toi^ontribute  to  the  adraiice- 
ment  of  science.  By  means  of  a  little  puncture  made  in  the  neck,  he  lost 
all  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  in  a  few  minutes.  The  efiect  was  very  strik- 
ing ;  this  animal,  which  had  been  ferocious  but  a  moment  before,  became 
calm  all  at  once ;  he  no  longrer  attempted  to  bite,  and  indeed  scarcely 
mored.  Seeing  him  in  this  disposition,  I  made  him  be  sec  at  liberty  ;  but 
he  lay  down  on  the  spot,  and  did  not  stir  till  next  rooming;  be  then  at- 
tempted to  get  up,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  made  several  seeps  with 
some  confidence.  At  the  end  of  thrity-six  hours  he  again  attempted  to 
bite,  and  tried  to  escape.  I  then  made  a  fresh  puncture  in  his  neck,  and 
from  the  result  I  was  satisfied  that  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  had  been  com- 
pletely renewed  ag^in. 

These  inquiries  led  me  to  examine,  with  more  attention  than  I  had  pre- 
viously done,  a  disease  of  very  young  infants,  in  which  a  pouch  filled  with 
water  exists  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  at  the  place  where  the  natural 
liquid  is  in  large  quantity ;  and  I  discovered  that  what  we  regard  as  a  mor- 
bid product  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  liquid,  which  has  distended  ite 
envelopes,  and  formed  a  hernia  externally.  When  this  bag  happens  to 
bunt,  the  liquid  escapes,  and  death  speedily  follows :  probably  because, 
the  aperture  remaining  open,  the  fiuid  cannot  again  collect,  and  protect 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  by  its  presence.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  man, 
as  in  the  lower  animals,  the  contact  of  this  liquid  with  the  surface  of  the 
brain  is  of  great  importance  to  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  fhncti<»is,  and 
eventolifb. 

But  is  It  merely  as  a  fhiid  that  this  is  of  so  much  use  ?  or  are  the  func. 
tiODS  at  all  dependent  upon  its  chemical  constitution  ?  To  determine  this 
question  I  made  an  experiment,  in  which,  after  having  exhausted  the  oere- 
bro-epinal  liquid  of  an  animal,  I  supplied  its  place  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  distilled  water  at  the  same  temperature;  and  I  found,  with  surprise,  that 
the  animal  became  extremely  agitated ;  its  movements  were  perverted ;  it 
appeared  to  have  entirely  lost  its  usual  instincts  and  habits.  AU  this  phe- 
nomena ceased  when  I  allowed  the  water  to  escape.  To  judge  if  the 
temperature  had  an  fi(kct  on  the  nervous  functions,  after  having  allowed  * 
the  liquid  which  I  had  previously  extracted  from  the  animal  to  become 
cold,  I  reintroduced  it  into  the  cavity  which  it  had  occupied.  Immediately 
the  animal  was  seized  with  general  trembling,  analogous  to  what  succeeds 
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lAtennitteDl  fevers,  ft .  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  this  experiment 
may  thrQW  some  light  on  the  caose  of  the  cold  stage  in  fever. 

I  conolade,  from  the  facts  and  experiments  which  I  have  detailed,  and 
from  many  others  already  published,  that  the  cephalo-spinal  liquid  infla- 
ences  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  first,  by  its  contact  with  the 
surface  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow ;  secondly,  by  its  chemical  com- 
position ;  and  thirdly,  by  its  temperature ;  and  thus  that  this  liquid  must  be 
ranked  along  with  the  blood,  lymph,  &c.  from  its  utility  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy. 

But  I  had  a  much  more  important  object  than  that  which  we  have  con* 
sidered^  I  had  to  study  the  influence  of  this  liquid  upon  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  man.  That  I  may  be  the  better  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  formation  of  the  brain.  This  is  divided  into  two 
portions— one  large,  and  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium,  viz.  the 
brain  proper ;  the  other  small,  and  placed  beneath,  viz.  the  cer^ellum. — 
The  exterior  of  the  brain  presents  a  great  number  of  rounded  protube- 
rances, varying  in  different  individuals,  and  separated  by  furrows.  Nume- 
rous cavities  are  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  there  roost 
probably  that  some  of  the  mysteries  of  nervous  actions  and  intellect  are 
accomplished.  Can  it  be  believed  that  these  cavities,  rendered  so  import- 
ant by  the  phenomena  there  produced,  have  been,  and  still  are,  denomi- 
nated  06n<ric/e»-— little  bellies !  Is  is  not  high  time  to  discfird  this  frivolous 
appellation  from  the  language  of  anatomy  ?  However  this  may  be,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  parts  contained  within  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  o0er 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  that  many  of  them  have  names  indicative  of 
hydraulic  uses :  thus  we  have  the  aqueduct^  the  funnel,  the  valve,  and  even 
the  bridge. 

Most  of  these  names  have  descended  to  us  from  distant  periods,  and  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  them  as  the  remains  of  some  ancient  system 
which  has  crumbled  beneath  the  weight  of  tima  The  old  physicians  be- 
lieved that  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  water,  which  in  oer. 
tain  cases  escapes  by  the  nose ;  a  belief  which  passed  to  the  vulgar,  among 
wl^om  we  still  meet  with  it.  These  ideas  are  looked  upon  as  erroneous  by 
modem  anatomists,  according  to  whom  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  in  its 
healthy  condition,  do  not  contain  any  water,  but  an  invisible  vapour,  which 
they  have  represented  as  the  immaterial  spirit  presiding  over  the  acts  of  intel- 
ligence. Nevertheless,  when  we  open  the  brain,  we  almost  always  find 
the  ventricles  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid ;  but  the  present  doctrine  regards 
this  as  the  product  of  the  disease  causing  death.  ~ 

Having  acquired  the  data  which  I  have  alre^y  mentioned,  I  have  been 
led  to  think  that  the  water  which  is  so  frequently  found  in  the  cefiebral 
cavities  might  be  the  same  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain . 
from  which  it  would  follow  that  its  presence  in  the  ventricles  was  nataral, 
as  held  by  the  ancients,  and  not  a  morbid  product,  as  is  at  preient  rap- 
posed. 
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It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  order  to  confinn  this  idea,  it  was  abtoliitelj 
necessary  that  there  should  exist  an  opeDing  by  wbicb  a  comnnmicaliMi 
might  be  established  between  the  exterior  of  the  organ  and  its  ioteraai  ca- 
fities ;  and  yet  no  stioh  opening  was  known.  I  did  not,  howererde^air ; 
and  after  some  researches,  made  at  the  termination  of  Tarious  diaeaaes,  I  at 
last  found  an  aperture,  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter,  completely  hid 
by  a  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  a  true  entrance  to  the  camtiee  cf 
^hehraitu 

This  fact  once  established,  it  became  mechanically  necessary  that  the 
oerebro-spinal  liquid  should  enter  into  the  cayities  of  the  brain,  and  fill 
them ;  for  they  communicate  with  each  other.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  Ten- 
fyiDg  this  inference  in  the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  accideats,  and 
whichy  in  fact,  showed  me  the  liquid  filling  the  cerebral  caritiea. 

This  discovery  explained  the  hydraulic  nomenclature  of  whioh  I  have 
spdcBn#  I  perceiTed  that  these  pretended  noUons  of  ancient  doctrines  were 
simply  the  figurative  but  just  designation  of  an  ssiemblige  of  ocgans  in 
fun  activity.  In  fact,  the  valvula  Vieosseni  of  the  cerebellum  fulfils,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  office  of  a  valve  ;  the  aquiedud  has  actually  the  func- 
tions whioh  the  name  implies,  as  it  transports  the  liquid  from  the  fixirth  to 
the  third  ventricle ;  the  infondibulnro,  orjumtel^  carries  it  to  the  pitintaiy 
tfiwBd ;  and  lastly,  the  pons,  or  bridge^  h  really  an  arcade  placed  trans- 
Tersely  in  the  direction  which  the  fluid  observes ;  it  is  situated  not  over, 
but  under,  the  current  which  it  traverses ;  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  lean- 
not  do  better  than  caU  to  mind  the  tunnel  which  is  now  in  pragrcss  under 
the  Thames! 

This,  then,  is  a  complete  explanation  of  the  hydraulic  appanlna  pte- 
sented  by  the  brain.  Without  being  an  exclusive  admirer  of  ancient 
times,  I  must  remark  that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  our  predeoeaMrs  had 
observed  with  more  accuracy  than  we  have  done.  Modem  anaftomislB, 
however,  have  this  merit,  that  they  respected  the  names,  although  they  re- 
garded them  as  false ;  and  in  this  they  were  wise,  as  people  sometinies  are, 
without  suspecting  it. 

The  liquid  which  fills  this  cavity  is  not  in  repose.  On  the  contrary,  it 
undergoes  constant  agitation,  by  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  flnx  and  refinx  re- 
sulting from  respiration.  Thus,  at  the  moment  we  inhale^  the  Uqnid  flows 
out  from  the  cerebral  cavities,  and  passes  into  the  spinal  canal ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  at  the  moment  we  expire,  the  liquid  re-enters  those  cavi- 
ties, and  flowing  by  the  conduits  above  mentioned,  particularly  the  aque- 
duct, which  gives  passage  to  the  fluid,  now  in  one  direction,  and  now  in 
the  opposite. 

The  mechanical  cause  of  this  flux  and  reflux  is  very  simple.  It  depends 
upon  the  akemating  turgescence  of  the  veins  of  the  spine  under  the  inifai- 
ence  of  respiration.  This  movement  of  the  liquid  is  arrested,  or  much  re- 
tarded, by  compressing  the  abdomen.  We  may  remark,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  eSectM  of  girdles,  and  serves  to  explain  how  their  use  becomes  dan- 
Cerons,  or  even  insupportable,  when  the  pressure  is  too  great.  , 
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In  itudjins^  the  passage  of  the  fluid  by  the  aqoednct,  I  beliere  I  have 
discovered  the  probable  nse  of  the  pineal  gland.  I  look  npoo  it  as  a  stop- 
per destined  to  open  and  shnt  the  aquedoct,  orer  the  anterior  opening  of 
which  it  is  situated.  Two  large  reins  are  placed  and  fixed  upon  the  gland: 
these  vary  in  size.  Sometimes  thej  swell  greatly,  and  at  others  are  nearly 
empty.  It  is  inevitable,  from  the  relative  position  of  the  parts,  that  the 
moment  the  veins  swell  they  must  press  down  the  pineal  gland,  and  this 
cannot  yield  nor  descend,  without  shuttiog  the  entrance  of  the  aquedoct 
to  a  g^reateror  less  extent  Now,  as  one  of  the  constant  effects  of  exer- 
tions, anger,  and  all  violent  passions,  is  to  swell  the  veins  of  the  head,  and 
particularly  those  which  press  upon  the  pineal  gland,  it  follows  that,  in 
these  different  conditions,  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  the  ventricles  is 
intercepted,  or  at  all  events  impeded.  The  nse,  then,  (or,  more  correct- 
ly, one  of  the  uses  of  the  pineal  gland^  would  appear  to  be  that  of  regu- 
lating mechanically  the  flow  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  through  the  aque- 
duct* 

What  influence  has  this  fluid  on  the  intellectual  faculties  P  With  a  view 
of  ascertaining  this,  I  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the  quantity  in  the 
brains  of  sane  persons,  of  maniacs,  and  idiots.  Idiots  have  a  considerable 
quantity ;  it  occupies  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and ,  there  forms  a  thick 
layer ;  it  distends  the  cerebral  cavities,  and  displaces  all  the  parts  found 
there,  particularly  the  pineal  gland,  which  driven  from  its  natural  position, 
can  nq  longer  fulfil  the  functions  which  1  attribute  to  it  The  aqueduct 
likewise  presents  a  considerable  enlargement.  In  these  cases  we  find  €  or 
7  ounces  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid ;  and  it  is  the  same  in  the  fatuity  of 
elderly  persons. 

Maniacs  also  have  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  but  it  does  not  accumulate 
at  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  insanity,  the 
ventricles  are  always  much  distended. 

The  brains  of  persons  gifted  with  reason  up  to  the  period  of  their  deaA, 
generally  contain  less  than  an  ounce  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles ;  so  that  it  is 
easy  in  this  way  to  distinguish  the  brain  of  a  madman,  a  fiDol,  or  a  sime 
person.  It  would  appear  that  the  developement  of  the  mental  faculties  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  liquid  ;  and  this, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  easily  understood,  as  the  volume  of  the  fluid  can  only 
increase  at  the  expense  of  the  solid  mass  of  the  brain. 

1  may  add,  that  it  is  not  merely  necessary  that  the  liquid  shall  not  be 
too  abundant,  but  also  that  its  movement  be  free.  I  lately  found,  in  the 
brain  of  an  old  opera  singer,  who  died  idiotic  at  the  Salpetriere,  an  oblite- 
ration of  the  opening  by  which  the  liquid  enters  the  ventricles ;  and  as 
there  was  no  other  disorganization,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  obHte- 
ration  was  thecause  of  the  malady. 

PATHOLOOT. 

CaMrfB¥ptwtqfth€l^<machproducedhyV<ntU^ 
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Bj  J.  N.  Weeks,  M.R.  C.S.  and  Hodm  Surreon  at  St  Barthokxneiw^  Hos- 
pital.— G.  Andorer,  «t  tbirij-foar,  had  beeo  liable  for  about  tvo  yean  to 
pacoxysms  of  paio  in  the  stomach.  The  pain  usoally  continued  im  sere- 
ral  boors,  and  generally  went  off  with  vomiting ;  and  it  retnmad  at  un- 
certain intervals,  frequently  of  many  weeks.  Between  the  attacks  the 
patient  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health.  About  Christmas  last,  he  vomited 
a  large  quantity  of  blood,  which  rendered  him  so  feeble  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  five  weeks.  Since  that  time  his  health  has  beeu 
much  impaired,  and  the  attacks  of  pain,  followed  by  vomiting,  have  been 
more  frequent 

On  the  evening  of  April  13th,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Bartholomew^  Hos- 
pital, where  I  first  saw  him.  He  was  then  suffering  great  pain,  extending 
from  the  epigastric  region  over  the  whole  abdomen,  and  accompanied  by 
nausea ;  there  was  neither  tenderness  nor  tension  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
pulse  was  frequent,  tongue  clean.'  He  had  shortly  before  his  admiaion 
drunk  some  shrub  and  water,  to  which  he  in  a  great  measure  attributed 
these  symptoms,  and  tdd  me  he  had  had  a  similar  attack,  about  a  week  ago, 
after  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors,  and  that  it  went  off  with  vomiting.— 
»  On  the  following  day,  the  pain  had  subsided ;  there  had  been  no  vomiting, 
but  he  complained  of  nausea ;  the  abdomen  was  distended  by  flatus,  and 
he  bad  frequent  eructations  ;  the  pulse  was  weak,  tongue  natural. 

At  eleven  o'clock  p.  m.  he  had  a  sudden  attack  of  most  severe  pain.  I 
was  called  to  him  about  an  hour  afterwards,  and  found  him  groaning  with 
agony  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  the  abdominal  muscles  were  bard  and 
contracted ;  the  belly  was  neither  painful,  nor  tender  on  pressure ;  his 
pulse  was  small  and  feeble ;  he  was  extremely  restless,  andhisco«nt»iance 
expressive  of  the  greatest  suffering.  I  instantly  gave  him  sixty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium ;  and,  as  be.  found  no  relief,  they  were  repeated,  but 
without  benefit  He  continued  to  suffer  most  acute  pain  for  about  two 
hours,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting.  After  this,  the 
pain  somewhat  abated ;  there  was  no  return  of  vomiting,  but  be  sunk  ra- 
pidly, and  died  at  four  oVslock  in  the  morning. 

ExamiruUion. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  was  observed  to 
be  flaccid  and  empty,  and  its  contents,  which  consisted  of  a  large  quantity 
of  dark-brown  fluid,  were  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  through  a 
ragged  opening  situated  on  its  anterior  surface,  and  near  the  oesophageal 
orifice.  The  rupture  extended  from  below  the  lesser  arch  of  tbe  stomach 
to  near  its  cardiac  extremity,  and  was  about  four  inches  in  length.  Tbe 
three  membranes  were  not  torn  equally,  the  rupture  of  tbe  peritoneal 
covering  extending  an  inch  ferther  than  that  of  the  muscular  or  mucous 
coat.  On  tbe  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  stomach  was  a  laceration,  measur- 
ing three  inches  in  length ;  and  there  were  two  or  three  small  ones,  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  at  its  great  arcb.  These  lacera- 
tions extended  only  through  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach,  tbe  mvs- 
cular  and  mucous  tunics  remaining  perfectly  whole.    The  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  stomach  was  lined  with  a  great  deal  of  dark-coloured  secre- 
tioD,  beneath  which  the  membrane  itself  was  of  a  deep  red  colour  through- 
oat  ;  its  texture  was  softened  and  partially  emphysematous.  The  stomach 
in  other  respects  appeared  healthy ;  the  liver  was  pale  and  softened ;  the 
gall-bladder  contained  a  calculus;  the  structure  of  the  spleen  was  unusu- 
ally soft.     The  other  viscera  was  hesdtby. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  preceding  case  is  the  extensive 
rupture  of  the  stomach,  with  so  little  disease  of  its  coats  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect  it  forms  a  striking  difference  to  those  oases  hitherto  related.  The 
stomach  presented  no  thickening  nor  ulceration  at  the  part  which  was  rup- 
tured :  the  disease  was  confined  to  its  mucous  tunic,  and  appeared  to  be 
recent  inflammation  and  softening  of  its  texture.  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  symptoms  in  this  case  were  not  such  as  generally  indicate  the 
existence  of  organic  disease ;  there  were  considerable  intermissions  of  the 
symptoms,  the  patient  had  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  and  there  was  no 
emaciation. 

The  only  case  I  have  met  with  of  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
produced  by  an  act  of  vomiting,  or  rather  attempting  to  vomit,  is  recorded 
by  liallemand,  and  is  described  in  the  49th  volume  of  the  Diotionnaire  des  • 
Sciences  MMicales,  art.  Rupture. 

The  patient  had  laboured  under  difficult  digestion  for  five  or  six  months, 
and  had  been  muoh  relieved  by  observing  a  strict  regimen.  After  indulg- 
ing her  appetite  to  a  g^reater  extent  than  usual,  she  was  attacked  with  un- 
easy feelings  in  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  nausea  and  inclination  to 
Tomit  She  made  violent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  the  stomach,  and,  whilst  suffering  great  agony,  experienced  intense 
pain,  with  a  sense  of  tearing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  belly :  she  uttered 
several  screams,  and  fell  down  insensible.  She  sunk  rapidly,  and  died  in 
the  night.  On  dissection,  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  was  found  full  of 
haif-digested  food ;  the  anterior  and  middle  part  of  the  stomach  was  torn 
obliquely  from  its  small  towards  its  great  curvature,  to  the  extent  of  ^ve 
inches.  The  edges  of  the  rupture  were  thin,  irregular,  and  presented  no 
marks  of  disease.  The  three  coats  of  the  stomach  were  not  torn  to  an 
equal  extent,  nor  exactly  in  the  same  direction :  the  rupture  in  the  peri- 
toneal was  larger  than  the  muscular  coat,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was 
the  least  extensively  lacerated.  A  mass  of  scirrhus,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  extent,  surrounded  the  pylorus.  The  other  parts  of  the  stomach 
were  perfectly  healthy. — JtedicO'Chirurg.  Transactions,  Vol.  XIV. 
Partfi. 


8URGERT. 

Case  qfEaUrpaHon  <f  the  Uterus.    BjDt.  BlundelL— Mrs.  A.  B.  set. 

fifty,  of  gray  eyes,  tranquil  disposition,  broad  in  her  make,  and  disposed  to 

obesity,  was  seized  with  offensive  discharge  from  the  vagina,  soon  followed 

by  emptiotts  of  blood  in  large  quantity ;  so  that,  according  to  her  own  re- 
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port,  (requent  fointpst  were  produced,  attd  tbe  bkiod  oocanomUy  sank 
tbrougb  a  bed  about  twice  as  thwk  M  a  sofit  ovbioD,  coUectiDg  o»  dtefloor ; 
and  day  after  day,  for  momhe  together,  with  litUe  iotermiiaion,  ooeor  two 
pinU  of  blood  were  diicheifed. 

Alcboug^b  Mn.  A.  B. ,  io  ber  geoeral  ooDTersatioo,  is  by  no  means  prone 
te  byperbole,  it  seems  erideot  tbat  she  must  bave  greatly  overrated  tbe 
qnaotity  of  tbese  daily  floodii^^  Certain  however  it  is,  from  her  repeat- 
ed and  oonsiderate  declarations,  that  very  large  foantities  of  blood  were 
lost  during  a  period  of  many  months  ;  and  though,  with  the  ezoeptieii  of 
some  small  csdema  of  Che  legs,  there  were  no  signs  of  general  dropsy,  Ihe 
paleness,  coldness  and  weakness,  and  the  frequent  attacks  of  fiuntness,  er 
complete  delirium,  showed  pretty  clearly  that  much  Taaoular  inanitioti 
had  been  produoed.  In  other  particulars,  the  patient%  condition  was  not 
altogether  discouraging ;  for  the  bowels  were  regular,  and  the  appetite 
was  occasionally  good ;  and  the  appearance,  though  cachectic,  and  perfeet« 
ly  similar  to  that  of  other  women  perishing  under  malignant  ulceration  of 
tbe  uterus,  was  not  such  as  to  indicate  a  constitution  wholly  unfit  for  eor- 
gioal  operation. 

The  woman  baring  been  under  the  care  of  three  or  foor  diffsmt  prac- 
titioners before  I  saw  her,  I  deemed  it  proper  to  examine  immediately  with 
great  attention :  when  I  found  that  the  womb  was  moreable,  and  about  as 
large  as  a  goosed  egg;  that  its  mouth  was  brood, open,  and  of  cartilagi- 
nous  hardness;  tbat  it  manifested  the  usual  marks  of  malignant  disovgau* 
nation,  in  which  also  about  ooe-fourth  of  the  contiguonB  ragina  was  in* 
▼olved  :  and  further,  that  on  tbe  surfoce  of  the  diseased  4BUss  wai  fomed 
an  ulcer,  about  as  broad  as  a  shilling^.  The  a^iaoent  structares  appearei 
to  be  healthy  enough  ;  the  bladder  and  rectum  were  sound ;  the  inguinal 
glands  were  not  enlarged,  whence  it  was  presumed  that  the  lumbers  were 
perhaps  healthy ;  the  oraries  could  not  be  foH  to  tticeed  their  ordinary 
bulk;  and  there  eridently  was  no  tangible  enlaigeroent  of  the  lirer, 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  omentum,  all  of  which  were  examined  wttti  the  nicest 
care.  The  breathing  was  easy ;  the  pulse,  Tarioos  in  its  frequency,  ranged 
between  115  and  19Q  in  the  minute ;  and  the  patient,  though  certainly  ?ery 
much  debilitated,  had  sufficient  remains  of  strength  to  walk  to  my  house, 
(the  distance  of  a  furlong,)  though  not  without  considerable  difficulty. — 
To  be  short,  it  seemed  clear  at  this  time  that  the  case  was  ulcerated  car- 
cinoma of  the  uterus,  as  it  is  called,  and  that  extirpation  was  the  only  re^ 
maining  remedy. 

The  bowels  baring  been  cleared,  and  the  patient  being  resolred  to  sub- 
mit to  the  operation,  on  the  19th  of  February,"  1828, 1  determined  to  re- 
more  the  diseased  parts  without  further  delay.  For  this  purpose,  baring 
placed  the  woman  m  the  obstetric  position  usual  in  this  country,  (on  the 
left  side,  I  mean,)  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with  the  hnns  posteri- 
orly, the  shoulders  adranced,  the  knees  and  boson  mutually  approkimatai 
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tnd  ^al>domen  directed  a  little  downirardt  towards  tbe  bed,  I  began  the 
operation. 

Firtl  Sta^e  of  the  Operation. — I  commeDced  by  pasting  tbe  index  and 
second  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the  line  of  union  betireen  the  indurated 
and  healthy  portions  of  the  vagina ;  the  finger  being  conrerted  into  a  cat- 
ting instrument,  (varying  with  the  exigencies  of  the  operation,)  by  means 
at  a  movea^ble  knife,  which  requires  a  word  or  two  of  description.  The 
blade  of  this  knife,  not  unlike  that  of  a  dissecting  scalpel,  was  mounted 
upon  a  long  slender  shank,  which,  including  its  larg^  handle,  was  about 
eleven  inches  in  length  ;  and  with  this  stem  tbe  blade  was  united,  so  that 
its  flat,  or  plane,  formed  with  the  stem  an  angle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  de* 
grees.  The  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left  hand  then  being  in  the  . 
back  of  the  vagina,  contiguous  to  the  diseased  mass,  (as  before  observed,) 
by  taking  the  stem-knife  in  my  right  hand,  I  could  at  pleasure  lay  the  flat 
of  the  blade  upon  the  front  of  these  fingers,  and  urge  the  point  of  the  in- 
strunifent  a  little  beyond  the  tip.  The  apex  of  the  forefinger  being  in  this 
manner  convertled  into  a  cutting  point,  by  little  and  little  I  gradually 
worked  my  way  through  the  back  of  the  vagina,  toward  the  front  of  the 
rectum,  so  as  to  enter  the  recto-vaginal  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
frequently  withdrawing  the  stem-acalpel,  so  as  to  place  the  point  within 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  and  then  making  examination  with  great  nicety,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  vagina  was  completely  perforated,  minute 
care  being  necessary  in  this  part  of  the  operation  to  avoid  wounding  the 
front  of  the  intestina 

Second  Sdige  tf  the  OperaUon — A  small  aperture  having  been  formed 
in  this  manner  in  the  back  of  the  vagina,  through  this  opening  the  first 
joint  of  the  forefing^  was  passed,  so  as  to  enlarge  it  a  little  by  dilatatioa 
and  slight  laceration,  (safer  than  incision.)  Thb  done,  and  a  cutting  edge 
being  communicated  to  the  finger,  by  placing  the  plane  of  the  blade  in 
such  a  manner  that  its  incisory  edge  lay  slightly  advanced  beyond  the  side 
of  the  finger  now  lying  in  the  aperture,  after  drawing  the  point  of  the  in* 
strument  within  the  tip  of  the  finger,  which  operated  as  a  g^ard,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  incision  through  the  vagina  transversely, — that  is,  in  a 
direction  from  hip  to  hip ;  for  this  purpose  carrying  the  finger  with  its 
cutting  edge,  from  the  opening  in  the  vagina  already  made,  to  the  root  of 
the  broad  ligament  on  the  left  side,  so  as  to  make  one  large  aperture.  I 
then  took  a  second  stem-scalpel,  formed  on  the  same  model  as  the  preced- 
ing, with  this  difference,  that  the  incisory  edge  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
blade ;  and  laying  this  instrument  on  the  fore-fing^  as  before, — ^in  such  a 
manner,  however,  that  the  cutting  edge  lay  forth  on  the  other  side  of  the 
finger,  (to  the  right  of  the  pelvis,  I  mean,) — I  carried  tiie  finger  thus 
armed  from  the  middle  bf  the,  vagina,  where  the  former  incision  obm- 
menced,  to  the  root  of  the  broad  ligament  on  the  right  side  ;  so  that,  at 
tbe  end  of  this,  which  tvas  tbe  second  step  of  the  operation,  tbe  diseased 
and  btaltby  portioni  of  tbe  vaginabehind  became  oompletely  detached  from 
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each  other  by  a  traniTerse  iocisioD,  which  stretched  across  the  Tagiaa, 
betvreen  the  roots  of  the  broad  ligfaments  immediately  below  the  diseased 
parts.  At  this  time  the  intestiDes  conld  be  felt  hangiog  aboat  the  tips  of 
the  fingers ;  but  the  blade  of  the  scalpel  lyiog  od  the  finger,  in  which  it 
was  as  it  were  imbedded,  the  risk  of  a  wound,  whether  by  point  or  edge, 
was  completely  presented. 

Third  Stage  of  the  Operation, — ^The  back  of  the  yagina,  then,  baring 
been  diFided  in  this  manner,  I  urged  the  whole  of  the  left  hand,  not  of 
laige  size,  into  the  raginal  cavity,  and  the  more  easily  because  the  woman 
had  borne  children ;  afterwards  passing  the  first  and  second  fingers  through 
the  transverse  opening  along  the  back  of  the  uterus, — this  viscus  lyings 
as  usual,  near  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  its  mouth  backward,  its  fun- 
dus forward,  and  a  little  elevated  just  above  the  symphysis  pubis.     This 
manceuvre  premised,  under  full  protection  of  these  fingers,  now  lying  be- 
tween the  womb  and  the  intestine,  taking  a  double  hook,  mounted  od  a 
stem  eleven  inches  long,  I  passed  it  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  through 
the  transverse  aperture,  along  the  surface  of  the  fingers  already  mention- 
ed ;  and  laying  it  in  front  of  them,  near  their  tips,  I  converted  these  fin- 
gers into  a  sort  of  sentient  tenaculum,  which,  with  little  pain  to  the  pa- 
tient, 1  pushed  into  the  back  of  the  womb,  near  the  fundus,  and  then  draw- 
ing the  womb  downward  and  backward,  towards  the  point  of  the  os  co- 
oygis,  as  I  carried  the  fingers  upward  and  forward,  I  succeeded  xHtimately 
in  placing  the  tips  over  the  fundus  in  the  manner  of  a  blunt  book;  after 
which,  by  a  movement  of  retroversion,  the  womb  was  very  speedily  brought 
downwards  and  backwards  into  the  palm  of  the  left  band,  then  lodging  in 
the  vagina  where,  at  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  diseased  mass  might  be 
seen  distinctly  enough  lying  just  within  the  genital  fissure. 

Fourth  Stage  of  the  OperaOon^^-^The  process  of  removal  being  brought 
lo  this  point,  the  diseased  structure,  still  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  remained 
in  connexion  with  the  sides  of  the  pelvis,  by  means  of  the  fallopian  tubes 
and  broad  ligaments,  and  with  the  bladder  by  means  of  the  peritoneum,  the 
front  of  the  vagina,  and  the  interposed  cellular  web,— parts  which  were 
easily  divided,  so  as  to  liberate  the  mass  to  be  removed.  The  broad  liga- 
ments were  cut  through,  close  upon  the  sides  of  the  uterus;  anid,  in 
dividing  the  vagina,  great  care  was  taken  to  keep  clear  of  Ihe  neck  of  the 
bladder  and  the  ureters.  This  division  of  these  attachments,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  mass,  constituted  the  fourth  step  of  the  operation.-— 
Some  bits  of  indurated  vagina,  altogether  not  larger  than  the  common 
bean,  were  left  in  the  pelvis,  to  be  removed  at  some  future  period,  should 
tymptoms  require.     This  fact  is  worth  recording. 

To  this  circumstantial  account  of  theiiperation  may  be  added  a  few  re- 
murks.  The  intestines  did  not  protrude.  About  an  ounce  of  blood  waa 
lost  when  the  back  of  the  vagina  was  divided,  three  or  four  more  ooncet 
fjl  lowing  when  thejragina  was  cut  in  front    Ligatures,  tepaoula,  utd 
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forceps,  were  in  readiness  to  secure  the  vessels,  but  these  were  not  re- 
quired. 

The  intestines  were  felt  at  one  time  only,  namely,  when  two  fingers 
were  lying  out  through  the  opening  in  the  ragina  behind.  Of  course, 
some  pain  was  felt  when  the  first  incisions  were  making,  and  when 
as  in  ordinary  obstetric  operatioofe,  the  hand  was  urged  into  the  yagina ; 
but  the  principal  distress  was  occasioned  by  drawing  down  the  uterus, 
when  the  retroyeision  was  accomplished,  and  the  ligaments  were  put  upon 
the  stretch. 

The  pains  and  complaints  scarcely  exceeded  those  obsenred  in  instru- 
mental delireries.  The  patient  lay  in  the  ordinary  obstetric  position,  and 
required  no  restraint  The  insertion  of  the  hook  into  the  back  of  the 
uterus  did  not  occasion  much  suffering.  The  operation^  from  first  to  lasty 
occupied  about  an  hour ;  but  much  of  this  time  was  spent  in  reposing, 
and  considering  what  might  best  be  done.  With  better  instruments  and 
greater  aoti?ity,  the  whole  operation  might  most  probably  be  completed 
in  ^re  minutes.  In  obstetrics,  however,  celerity  is  considered  to  be  in  it- 
self a  secondary  merit,  and  tfie  operation  was  conducted  on  obstetric  prin- 
ciples. The  general  range  of  the  pulse  was  between  120  and  190,  a  fre- 
quency common  in  delivery  by  instruments. 

When  the  last  gush  of  blood  was  observed,  the  pulse  became  impercep- 
tible in  the  wrist ;  returning,  however,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutesr  A  few  ounces  of  spirit  were  administered  to  the  patient  as  the 
operation  proceeded*  Throughout  the  process  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  was  the  principal  instrument,  and  the  scalpels  and  books  were 
employed  merely  as  the  means  of  arming  the  finger  for  its  various  opera- 
tions. 

The  professional  friends  who  favoured  me  with  their  presence  were.  Dr. 
Eiliotson,  Mr.  Callaway,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  Mr.  Key,  and  Mr.  Mmgan. — 
An  accident  deprived  me  of  the  presence  and  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr. 
Roots. 

The  operation  was  not  undertaken  at  a  venture,  but  in  conformity  with 
certain  principles  laid  down  in  two  papers  read  before  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical  Society ;  the  first  of  them  in  the  year  1819,  and  the  last  in  the  year 
1823.  The  latter,  which  was  not  published,  contains  the  proposals  for 
other  abdominal  operations.  The  fundamental  principles  of  these  opera- 
tions, as  there  stated,  are  rested  upon  numerous  observations  made  upon 
the  human  body,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  experiments  upon  brutes.— 
Should  the  case  here  narrated  come  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  I  hope 
it  may  tend  to  diminish  any  unreasonable  prejudices  against  experiments 
and  experimenters.  The  feeling  is  respectable,  but  by  the  designing  it 
may  be  misdirected.  In  Lisfranc^  operation  I  conceive  there  must  be 
some  misapprdiension.  I  think  I  run  no  risk  in  saying  that  by  his  method 
of  procedure,  as  understood  here,  what  the  English  accoucheor  meam  by 
cancer  of  the  uteros  must  frequently  be  irremovable. 
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It  »  DOW  fire  inooUii  tioce  the  parts  were  extirpated,  and  the  piAiciBl 
is  fat  and  well,  and  desig^ns  to  return  to  her  basband.  The  ioterceptioa  of 
the  access  to  the  ovaries  is  a  complete  security  against  extra-uterine  im- 
pregnation. The  head  of  the  ragina  is  closed  by  the  bladder,  which  lies 
upon  it  The  recovery  was  easy  enough^but  as  the  details  may  perhaps  be 
deemed  desirable,  they  shall  be  oommuaicated  at  an  early  opporlnnity.— 
The  patient  had  been  ill  for  eight  or  nine  months  before  the  operation  was 
perlbnDed.*-JICedicai  OuzetU, 


CHEMISTAT* 
Bithr  of  jShes.  CkirbaxoHc  .^cu/.— -It  is  well  known  that  the  pecoHar 
tabstance  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  npon  aloes,  combines  with 
bases,  and  forms  salts  which  detonate  by  heat ;  this  sobstance  is  the  aloe- 
tie  acid  of  Braconnot  Mr.  Liebeg  formerly  made  some  experiments  on 
this  substance,  but  they  were  not  satisfiBM^tory.  He  has  lately  renewed  Jm 
experiments,  and  finds  that  the  detonating  principle  is  carbaxotic  acid. 

The  bitter  of  aloes  is  plentifully  obtained  by  the  actioo  of  nitric  add  of 
p.  gr.  I  .fy  With  potash  it  forms  a  purple  salt,  which  is  but  slightly  sohi> 
ble,  which  precipitates  the  salts  of  barytes,  lead  and  peroxide  of  iroB  m 
(locks  of  a  deep  purple  colour ;  the  proto-nitrate  of  mercury  is  precipitated 
of  a  light  red.  In  order  to  decompose  the  salt  of  potash,  it  was  deoompoa- 
ed  by  acetate  of  lead ;  and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  we%fat  oi  tlw 
precipitate  was  less  than  that  of  the  potash— salt  empkyed.  The  wasU^gs 
were  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  deposited  crystals  of  the  same.  These  crya- 
tals,  treated  with  heat  and  sulphate  of  potash,  yielded  carbazoUte  of  polaab, 
from  which  the  carbazotic  acid  was  separated. 

When  aloes  are  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  1.439,  as  long  as  yapoun  of 
nitrous  acid  are  disengaged,  and  on  afterwards  mixing  the  liquor  with  a  lit« 
tie  water  to  separate  the  bitter,  there  may  be  obtained  by  saturatmg  the 
liquor  with  potash  and  evaporation,  a  large  quantity  of  carbazotateof  pot^ 
ash  in  fine  crystals.  The  bitter  of  aloes  is  consequently  a  compound  of  a 
peculiar  substance,  possessing  the  properties  of  the  resins  and  carbazotic 
ftcid. 

Wool,  morphia,  narcotine  and  mynh,  yielded  no  carbazotic  add  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid.— PAO.  «lfqg.  oftd  JSmumU  VoL  4.  p.  67. 


Jink^droui  crystaU  of  SulphaU  of  Soda. — When  a  aohitioD  of  aulpbate 
of  soda  is  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  crystals  will  be  prodaced, 
which  by  their  form  and  by  their  efilorescence  are  distiogoished  as  tbe  salt 
to  question.  Most  of  the  salts  of  potash  and  soda  may  be  distii^guidMd  aa 
to  their  base  by  such  an  experiment  They  are  easily  converted  into  m^ 
phates  by  a  drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ignition ;  and  then  being  die- 
•olved  and  tried  as  above,  will  yidd  crystals,  which  may  be  known  by  their 
forms  and  more  espeoiaOy  by  their  efflowwoenoe  if  of  aoda,  and  tkesr  an* 
changeable  state  if  of  potash.     Hub  test  is,  kowerer,  i 
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ees  Kftble  to  QDoertainty,  arising  from  m  cnrioai  cmiiBa.  If  tbo  aolatioQ  bo 
allowed  to  evaporate  at  commoD  temperatures,  then  the  efflorescence  takes 
place,  and  the  distinction  is  so  far  perfect;  hot  if  the  solution  be  placed 
upon  a  warm  part  of  a  sanJ-hath  or  hot  iron  plate,  or  in  any  other  siiua« 
tion  of  a  certain  temperature  considerably  beneath  the  boiling  point  of  the 
solution,  the  crystals  which  are  left  upon  eraporation  of  the  fluid  are  small- 
er in  quantity,  more  similar  in  appearance  to  sulphate  of  potash,  and  finally 
do  not  effloresce.  Upon  examining  the  cause  of  this  difference,  I  found 
they  were  anhydrous;  consequently  incapable  of  efflorescing,  and  indeed 
exactly  of  the  same  nature  as  the  crystals  obtained  by  Dr.  Thompson  froui 
certain  hot  saturated  leys.— wfnn.  Phil.  JV.  5.  xx.  201. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  a  mere  difference  in  the  temperature  at 
which  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  evaporated,  will  cause  the  forma- 
tion of  hydrated  or  anhydrous  crystals  at  pleasure,  and  that  whether  the 
quantity  of  the  solution  be  large  or  small.  This  indeed  might  hare  been 
expected  from  that  which  takes  place  when  hydrated  cryftals  of  sulphate 
of  soda  are  carefully  melted ;  a  portion  dissolves,  and  a  portion  separates, 
the  latter  in  an  anhydrous  state.  I  find,  that,  if  it  were  desirable,  crystal- 
lized anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  might  easily  be  prepared  for  the  market; 
though  as  the  pure  salt  is  now  but  little  used,  it  is  not  likely  this  condensed 
form  will  be  required.  Whenever  a  soda  salt  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
one  of  potash,  in  the  manner  above  described,  this  effect  of  temperature 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against— Forroc/ay  in  Brande*8  Jour.  JV.  $, 
Vol.  8.  p.  ««3. 

I  have  not  unfirequently  met  with,  in  commercial  samples  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  crystals  which  did  not  effloresce  upon  exposure  to  air.  They  were 
undoubtedly  the  anhydrous  crystals  above  described,  and  were  formed  du- 
ring the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  solution.— L.  C.  B. 


On  the  influence  qf  the  Air  in  determining  the  crystallixation  of  Saline 
«olci<tonf.— In  the  number  of  the  <<  Philosopical  Magazine  and  Annals  "  for 
September  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Graham  has  g^ven  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  a  foot  which  has  long  puzzled  chemists.  The  foot  to  which  we  refer  is 
as  follows.  When  a  phial  is  filled  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of 
01auber%  salt,  and  its  mouth  immediately  stopped  by  a  piece  of  bladder 
tied  tightly  over  it  while  it  is  hot,  the  solution  will  cool  without  crystalliz- 
ing, and  will  continue  entirely  liquid  for  hours  and  even  days,  although  it 
contains  a  great  excess  of  salt  If  the  bladder,  however,  is  punctured, 
and  the  air  admitted,  the  solution  is  immediately  i^solved  into  a  spongy 
crystalline  mass,  with  the  evohitioo  of  much  heat  From  numerous  ex- 
periments which  appear  to  be  nnexoeptienable,  Mr.  Graham  oooclndae, 
thai  air  determinee  the  crffitaUiMaiian  ^  tupereaiurated  saline  eoluHone  by 
diisohing  in  the  wUer^  and  thereby  ginng  a  ehock  to  the  feeble  power  by 
which  the  exceee of  eaUii  held  in  solution.  ^  ,    ^u  i.  .i  u  iv/Ip 
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Tbe  MLpuukMi  of  the  whole  nms  wbea  it  becomes  solid  isahoini  bj 
fifr.  Graham  to  be  entirelj  a  momeotarj  dilatation  of  tbe  whole  oo^ 
toots  of  tbe  phial,  both  liquid  and  solid,  by  the  erolatioD  of  beat,  which 
oocors  at  the  instant  of  orystalliciB^,  and  which  always  amounts  to  fUP  or 
30<>Fahr. 

It  should  be  obserred,  that  M.  Cray  Lussac,  in  his  paper  on  crystallisa- 
tion (^fifi.  deChim*  torn.  87.)  had  distinctly  thrown  oat  the  same  theory 
as  a  ooojectare,  althoogh  tbe  circumstance  is  not  noticed  by  any  system- 
atic chemical  writer.  But  as  Mr.  Graham  obsenres,  Gay  Lussac  brin^ 
forward  no  experimental  illustrations  of  the  theory,  and  indeed  addooes 
one  experiment  as  onfaroiirable  to  it,  the  experimental  confinnatioa  of  the 
theory  is  no?el,  and  was  certainly  required. 


Pr^xmUUm  qf  Conia,  the  Alkali  ^  ikt  C<m,wiii  Maeulatwn.     By  M. 
BmAKDES.— ^The  best  method  of  obtaining  this  alkali  is  to  digest  tbe  fresh 
herb  tn  alcohol  during  some  days,  afterwards  evaporating  tbe  filtered  alco- 
hol, agitating  the  residuttm  with  water  and  treating  this  mixture  either  with 
alumina,' magnesia,  or  oxide  of  lead ;  the  whole  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residuum  obtained  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether,  which  when  ag^n  evaporated,  leaves  the  amia.     This  substaooe 
which  was  discovered  and  also  named  by  M.  Pesohier,  possesses  very  mark- 
ed alkaline  properties.    According  to  M.  Giseke,  the  aqueous  soiutioQ 
forms,  with  the  tincture  of  iodine,  an  abundant  reddish  precipitate;  it  ren- 
ders tincture  of  galls  slightly  brown,  precipitates  muriate  of  sine  and  ni- 
trate of  mercury  of  a  dirty  yellow  ;  renders  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda 
slightly  turbid ;  gives  a  brown  colour  to  muriate  of  platina ;  and  produces  a 
white  precipitate  with  the  nitrates  of  silver  and  baiytes,  the  acetate  of 
barytes  and  lead,  muriate  of  lime  and  lime  water. 

Half  a  grain  of  conia  is  sufficient  to  kill  a  rabbit ;  the  symptoms  which 
occur  resemble  those  produced  by  strychnia. — Phil.  Mag.  4r  •^n'^  yol.iv. 
p.  231. 


An  accotmt  of  the  formaHon  of  the  AkoaUs^  d^mite  compoundg  ^fioUt 
and  alcohol  analogotu  to  the  hydrates.  By  Thomas  G&akam.— Tbe  Oc- 
tober number  of  Dr.  Brewster^  Journal  contains  a  notice  of  this  paper 
which  has  been  recently  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Edinburgh.  The  bodies  here  described  are  definite  solid  compounds 
of  salto  and  alcohol,  analogous  to  the  hydrates,  and  are  perfectly  cry taUiz- 
able.  Those  which  Mr.  Graham  succeeded  in  forming  are  not  numerous. 
They  were  bbtained  simply  by  dissolving  tbe  salts,  previously  rendered  an- 
hydrous, in  absolute  alcohol,  vrith  the  aid  of  heat.  ^  Upon  cooling,  tbe  al- 
ooates  were  defusited  in  tbe  Sdid  state.  Tbe  crystallization  was  generally 
compound,  but  in  some  cases  Mngniar  crystalline  forms  appeared.  The 
crystals  are  transparent,  deoidedly  soft,  and  easily  fusible  by  heat  in  their 
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alcohol  of  cryitaUization»  which  is  generally  oomideraUe,  anumntiiiginone 
instance  to  near  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  crystals. 
The  following  are  the  alooates  obtained  : 

1.  jSUeoaU  <f  CMoride  cf  Coicium,  consisting  of 

Chbride  of  Caloincn,  2  atoms        =        lU 
Alcohol,  7  atoms        ==        161 

y 

t*  AkoaU  rfMirate  of  MagTieria  J  conBiBtiufs  of  ' 

Nitrate  of  Magnesia,       1  atom        :=        74 
Alcohol,  9  atoms        =      207 

281 

3.  AleoaU  of  ^TUrate  of  Ltme^  consisting  of 

Nitrate  of  Lime,  2  atoms        s=        164 

Alcohol,  5  atoms        =   '     115 

279 
4   AleoaU  of  ProiocMoride  of  Jitangcme$9^  consisting  of 
Protochloride  of  Manganese,  1  atom    ^    64 
Alcohol,  3  atoms     ^    69 

153 

5*  AleoaU  <f  Chloride  of  Zine^  consisting  of 

Chloride  of  Zinc,  2  atoms        s      140 

Alcohol,  1  atom        ^        23 

163 

Mr.  Graham  considen  it  probable  that  many  more  alcoates  of  salts  may 
he  formed,  particularly  of  the  metallic  chlorides ;  but  the  great  obstacle 
to  their  formation  is  tiie  difl&culty  and  frequently  the  impossibility  of  render- 
ing the  sidts  perfectly  anhydrous  before  their  solution  in  alcohol  is  at- 


DOMESTIC. 

Cfljpy  qf  a  iMUrfiom  G.  K,  t aqebncb,  Pk^tkim,  rf  AVtmLsftMioJt,  io  J.  p.  Car- 
R0^  0/  AVto-roHk,  dated  JVbv.  4, 18S8. 

'<  WOKTBT  FBIKlfD, 

'<  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  my  opinion 
of  the  Medicated  Vapour  Bath,  I  cheerfully  state,  that  I  consider  it,  in 
judioioui  hands,  one  of  the  most  eiDoieDt  means  of  preserring  health  and 
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fwporiiig  the  nurioM  ditefet  to  which  hmnm  6Mh  la  heir.    ItUaboai 
six  years  since  we  iatroduced  the  Medicsted  Vapoar  Bath  to  use  io  our 
Society ;  and  in  this  period  I  have  witnessed  its  beneficial  effects  in  a  i^reat 
rariety  of  cases.     Experience  has  taught  us  to  consider  the  bath  one  of 
the  readiest  and  most  powerful,  as  well  as  pleasant  means  of  renK>Ting^  dis- 
eases, and  we  hare  a  bath  in  almost  e?ery  family.     Owing  to  certain  en- 
demical  causes,  we  are  liable  in  this  section  to  attacks  of  typhus,  bilious, 
and  autumnal  ferers  in  the  warm  season  ;  and  fevers  of  the  in^mmatory 
type  in  the  cold  weather.     But  for  five  years  past,  in  every  case  where  the 
bath  has  been  given,  we  have  not  had  a  fever  run  on  three  days.     Oar 
Qsual  course  has  been,  to  cleanse  the  stomach  and  bowels  at  (he  onset,  aod 
then  sweat  the  patient  thoroughly  in  the  bath.     By  this  course,  we  find  by 
experience,  that  at  least  seven-eighths  of  fevers  can  be  cut  short  at  once. 
By  a  reference  to  the  case-book,  I  find  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
bath  have  been  rery  apparent  in  dropsy,  rheumatism,  tetanus,  spunu, 
eruptions,  measles,  hooping  cough,  fevers  of  various  kinds,  infiammations, 
erysipelas,  and  diseated  lungs.    Common  colds  are  removed  at  once,  by  a 
timely  application  of  the  bath  ;  and  dysentery,  which  often  arises  from  ob 
ttmcted  perspiration,  is  immediately  relieved   by  restoring  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  cutaneoas  Tessels.    Appropriate  medicines  must  also  be 
given ;   but  the  enlightened  physician  will  find  in  the  Medicated  Vapour 
Bath  a  powerful  adjunct  to  his  various  remedies.     By  the  badi  we  are  en- 
abled, to  a  certainty f  to  produce  that  moist  state  of  the  skin  which  the 
physiao  ever  regards  as  fiivourahle  in  all  diseases.     But  H  is  essential  and 
should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,that  the  alimentary  canal  should  be  in  a  Idtor- 
ably  open  state  and  freed  from  foal  accumuLatioa  before  giving  the  bath. 
The  reason  is  obvious. 

**  The  general  tendency  of  the  bath  is  to  quicken  the  pulse  while  in,  uii- 
le«  such  medication  is  used  as  counteracts  the  stimalating  effects  of  the 
beat  By  employing  sedative  plants,  such  as  digitalis,  I  have  oOen  re- 
daced  the  pulse  twenty  beats  per  minaie ;  and  this  effect  would  last  for 
tweaty*four  boars  after  ooming  out.  Hence  the  utility  of  tke  bath  m 
caaes  of  spitting  of  blood  and  oensumption ;  for  we  are  enabled  in  the  form 
of  vapour  to  apply  the  remedy  to  the  extensive  surface  of  the  tissaes  of 
the  lungs,  while  at  the  same  time  the  skin  is  brought  into  the  best  possible 
state  to  facilitate  the  care.  In  ao  formidable  a  disease  as  this,  the  bath  is 
not  to  be  relied  on  as  the  only  necessary  remedy ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
should  be  omitted  which  the  experience  of  the  most  skilful  physician  may 
deem  proper. 

As  a  gfeneral  remedy  for  ooogfa  and  long  complaints,  the  liverwort  in 
decoction  is  certainly  worthy  of  a  thorough  trial,  either  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  decoction,  or  the  more  powerful  form  of  concentrated  9jmp*»~' 
This,  with  the  bath,  I  have  known  to  perform  astonishing  cures. 

« I  ronaio,  jmur  devotad  Friead» 

"aK.LAUBfiJNCC'* 
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catalogue  qf  the  Regenti  of  the  Umnerity  <f  the StaU  of  Jfem^YorkJrom 
the  eetdbUthmerU  of  the  Unioernty, 

Oatoofeleetloii                                  NAMES.  ExHot. 
or  appointment. 

1787    Georg^e  Cliaton,  GoTernor,  ex  qfficiOy  1795 

1706    John  Jay,  Gorcrnor,  ex  officio^  1801 

1 80 1    George  ClintoD,  Goreroor,  ex  qfficioj  1 804 

1804    Morgan  Lewis,  Goremor,  ex  qfficio,  1 807 

1 807    Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Goremor,  ex  qficio,  1817 

1817    De  Witt  Clinton,  Goremor,  ex  officio^  1 82^ 

182£    Joseph  C.  Tates,  Goremor,  ex  officio^  1824 

1824    De  Witt  Clinton,  Goremor,  ex  officio,  1828 

1787    Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  Lient-Goremor,  ex  officio^  1795 

1 795    Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Lieut.-Goremor,  ex  officio^  1 801 

1801    Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Lient-Goremor,  ex  officio^  1804 

1804    John  Broome,  Lieut -Goremor,  ex  officio,  1812 

1812    De  Witt  Clinton,  Lieut-Goremor,  ex  officio,  1814 

48 1 4    John  Taylor,  Lieut. -Goremor,  ex  officio,  1 822 

1822    Erastus  Root,  Lieut-Groremor,  ex  officio,  1824 

1824    James  Tallmadge,  Lient-Goremor,  ex  officio,  1 829 

1826    Nathaniel  Pitcher,  Lient-Goremor,  ex  officio, 


1787,  Apr.  13.    Rer.  John  Rodgers,  D.D. 

Do.  Hon.  Egbert  Benson,  LL.D. 

Do.  Hon.  Philip  Schuyler, 

Do.  Hon.  Ezra  L'Hommedieu, 

Do.  Rer.  Nathan  Kerr, 

Do.  Hon.  Peter  Sylrester, 

Do.  Hon.  John  Jay,  LL.D. 

Do.  Rer.  Dirck  Romeyn,  D.D. 

Do.  Hon.  James  Liringston, 

Do.  Hon.  Ebenezer  RusseU 

Do.  Hon.  Levris  Morris, 

Do.  Hon.  Matthew  Clarkson^ 

Do.  Right  Rer.  Benjamin  Moore, 

Do.  Rer.  Eliardns  Westerlo,  D.  D. 

Do.  Rer.  Andrew  King, 

Do.  Rer.  William  Linn,  D.D. 

Do.  Hod.  Jonathan  G.  Tomj^ns, 

Do.  Rer.  John  McDonald, 

Da  Frederick  Wm.  Baron  De  Steuben, 

77 


died  1811 

resigned  1802 

4ied  1804 

died  1811? 

died  1804  ? 

died  1808? 

resigned  1790 

resigned  1798 

resigned  1707 

resigned  1813 

died  1798  ? 

died  1825 

resided  1792 

died  1790 

died  1815 

died  1808 

resigned  1808 

resigned  1798 

died  1794 
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1701,  Jaci.  15. 

1795,  Jan.  58, 

1796,  Feb.  18. 
1790,  Mar.  24. 

1797,  Jan.  11. 

1797,  Feb.  fS, 

1798,  Mar.  13. 
ISOQ,  Feb*  3. 
laof.  Fob.  K 
1802,  Fob,  15. 
180£,  Feb.  IS. 
l$a$,  Jan.  29. 

Do. 
18(n,  Feb.  IL 
leOU,  Feb.  u. 

Do. 

Do. 
1809,  Jan.  31. 
iaiipFeb.2d. 
iai2,  Feb>23. 
1013^  Mar.  3. 

Do. 
1816,  Mar.  4. 
Iai7,  Jaa,  2B, 

Do. 

Do, 

Da 
1819,  Mar.  11 
1S20,  Feb.  K 

1822,  Feb,  T 
Do. 

1823,  F^b.  14. 
Do. 

Do. 
l823,Apr.S. 
IStt.Feb.  13. 

Do: 
1825,  Jan.  12. 
ISSe,  Jan.  26. 

Do. 
1527,  Feb.  to. 


NAM£S 

Hon.  Gillian  Verplanckf 
Hod,  Zephanlah  PJatty 
Hon.  Jam^  Watson, 
Hon.  James  CocbraD, 
Ro7i  Jonas  Coei  D.D. 
Hon.  jlbnun.  Vanbcchien^  LL*D. 
Rev*  Thomas  Elii$QO, 
Simeon  Be  WiU,  £&q. 
Hon.  James  Kent,  LL.D. 
Hon.  John  Taylor, 
Heniy  Rul^rsi  Esq- 
Hon.  Cbarles  Seldenf 
Ham.  Ambrose  Spencer,  LL.D. 
Hod.  Lucai  Elmendorff 
Hod*  Eli^ba  JenkiUVf 
Hon.  De  WJUCIiotoQ,  LL,D 
Gen.  Peter  Gansevoort* 
Hod.  Alexander  SbeldoD, 
Hod.  Nathan  Smiib, 
Hon.  Jo&eph  C,  Yatea, 
SolomoD  Southwick^  Esq. 
Hon.  Smillj  Tfaompson^ 
Hod.  John  WoodtForlbj 
Hon,  Marti  Q  VaD  Deurcn, 
Hon,  John  Landng,  jun. 
Rev.  Jolm  Do  Witt,  D.D. 
Hon,  Samitcil  Young, 
Hon.  Nathan  Williams, 
Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  f  X.D. 
Hoi*.  William  A,  Duer, 
Hod,  James  Thorn paon^ 
Hod.  Harmaous  Bleecker, 
SamDel  A.  Talcott,  Esq, 
James  Kio^j^Esq. 
Peter  Wendell,  M.D. 
William  L,  Marcj,  E«q. 
Hod,  Peter  B.  Port er^ 
Hon.  Robert  Troop, 
John  GreigyEsq, 
Jesse  Bnel,  Esq. 
Hon  G  oil  an  C.  Verplanck, 
Hon.  Edff-ard  P*  LiviDgtton, 


died  ist)0 
died  1807 
died  Idoe 

iwgnad  ltl9 
dectined  accepting 

r^gned  J&23 
died  180S 

vacated  ISlA 

m 

resided  Idi^ 
racated  1816 
Tscated  181* 
Tscated  18^ 

resigned  I82& 
died  1SI« 

rajcated  HIS 
f-aeated  l»2f 

resigned  IB23 
reiigned  1019 
resigned  tSt2 


resided  1823 
faceted  13^4 
raeat^d  1824 


mffoed  I8t7 


^ 


^  f 
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Officers  of  the  Board  ofRegenU. 

OHANCBLLORfi  OF  THE  VNITEB8ITT. 

Dateof  appointmeBta.  NABfEfl.  »>;*- 

1787,  Jnlj  17.  Geoi^  ClintDD,  1796 

1796,  Jan.  20.  John  Jay,  180S 

1802,  Feb.;i5.  George  Clinton,  1805 

1805,  Feb.  4.  Morgan  Lewis,  1808 

1808,  Feb.  8.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  1817 

Do.  Jobn  Tayler, 

TICX-OHANOSLLOKS. 

1787,  July  17.  Hon.  Jobn  Jay,  1790 

1790,  Mar.  31.  Rer.  John  Rodgert,  D.D.  1808 

1808,  Feb.  8.  Ber.  John  Bodgen,  D.D.  (re-appointed)  181 1 

1814,  Mar.  14.  John  Tayler,  1817 

1817,  Feb.  3.  Simeon  De  Witt. 

8BOE1TAEII0. 

1787,  July  17.  Richard  Harrison,  1790 

1780,  April  7.  Naflianiel  Laurence,  1794 

1794,  Jan.  21.  De  Witt  Clinton,  1797 

1797,  Jan.  23.  Dayid  S.  Jones,  1798 

1798,  Mar.  1 9.  Francis  Bloodgood,  1814 
1814,  Mar.  26.  GidmiHawley. 

TSlABUBUta. 

1790,  Mar.  31.    (Gerard  Bancker,  1798 

1798,  Mar.  19.    Frands  Bloodgood. 


Hutorical  aecowU  of  ^e  Medical  D^[>arimeni  of  the  UnkereUy  if 
theStaUifJfew'rork. 

[Continued  from  p.  320.] 

On  the  8d  of  April  1807,  the  Regents  proceeded  to  make  the  Allowing 
appointments  in  their  newly  organized  College. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Edward  Miller,  MJD.  Profieasor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic. 
David  Hoiack,  M.D,  Profeftsor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medio* 
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ArchihM  Bmoe,  M.D.  Profenor  of  Mioeralogy.'^ 

Beojamin  De  Witt,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

At  tbe  same  meeting  also,  in  consequence  of  a  soggestion  that  foreign 
correspondence  might  prore  of  importance  to  the  College,  tiie  fiaDowia^ 
gentlemen  were  appointed  Honorary  Members. 

Andrew  Duncan,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medicine,  Edinbnigh. 

James  Home,  M.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  do. 

Thomas  C.  Hope,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  do. 

James  Hamilton,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  do. 

Robert  Perciral,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry*,  Dublin. 

Trebur  M.  Themman,  M.D.,  Amsterdam. 

Sir  John  M.  Hayes,  M.D.  London. 

John  Cooke,  M.D.  do. 

Robert  Willan,  M.D.  do 

Andrew  Bain,  M.D.  do. 

James  E.  Smith,  M.D.  do. 

William  Heberdeo,  M.D.  do. 

Alexander  Crichton,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia* 

P.  Pinel,  M.D.  Paris. 

D.  Desgenettes,  M.D.  do. 

Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  practice  of  Physic,  Philadelphia* 

Caspar  Wistar,  M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy,  do. 

Targioni  Tocetti,  M.D.  Italy. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  John  R.  B.'Rodgmv,  MtD.  was  appointed  Profoasoi 
of  Midwifery,  and  the  Regents  then  adjourned  until  the  next  aenion  of  tii^e 
Legislature. 

In  their  Annual  Report  of  this  year  the  following  remarks  occur. 

^  The  Regents  further  report,  that  they  hare  during  the  present  session^ 
incorporated  a  College  of  Physicians  and  Suigeons  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  From  attentively  obserring  the  state  of  medical  instruction  in  our 
principal  city  [for  several  years  past,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  anei^ 
bouring  state,  they  are  persuaded  such  an  institution  has  become  highly  r^ 
quisite,  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  its  character  will  soon  become  such 
as  the  population  and  importance  of  the  state  authorise  us  to  expect.** 

On  the  8th  of  February  1808,  the  Regeiits  commenced  their  annual  seo- 
sion.  The  res^nation  of  Dr.  Rodgers,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery,  was 
communicated  and  accepted.  A  memorial  and  report  from  the  CoUege  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  iras  received  and  referred  to  Mr.  De  Witt,  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  Mr.  Taylor.  This  committee  reported  on  the  SSnd,  and  from, 
their  report,  it  appeared  that  the  College  had  opened  and  commenced  its 
business  in  a  manner  that  promises  to  answer  all  the  expectations  enter- 


*  In  the  HistoRcal  sketch  of  ths  Ck>Ueie,  printed  181$,  Br.  Bnice>s 
•mttted. 
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tainad  by  the  Regeots  m  its  establishmeiit.  The  memorial  states  that  it  will 
be  important  to  ^tbe  stability  and  usefalness  of  the  InstitutioD,  if  the  Re- 
gents woald  exercise  the  power  they  hare  reserved  of  appointing  the  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  Register,  Treasurer  and  Censors  of  the  College  for 
the  term  of  fire  years.  Year  committee  can  see  no  reasonable  objections 
to  acceding  to  this  proposition,'  and  I  hare  prepared  a  draft  of  an  ordinance, 
&c 

After  discussing  the  draft,  it  was  on  the  3d  of  March  adopted.  We  giro 
its  leading  details  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Such  part  of  the  ordinance  establishing  the  College  as  grants  to  it  the 
corporate  rights  of  electing  by  ballot  at  their  annirersary  meeting,  a  Pres- 
ident, Vice-President,  Register,  Treasurer,  and  thirteen  Censors,  is  refck' 
ed,  and  the  right  of  appointing  those  officers  is  vested  in  the  Regents,  and 
the  offices  are  to  be  held  during  their  pleasure,  provided  however  that  in 
case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  person  appointed  to  an  office  in  the 
said  College,  a  majority  of  the  legal  trustees  present  at  a  meeting,  are 
authorised  to  appoint  a  proper  person  to  said  office  pro  tempore^  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  Regents  be  known. 

All  the  members  or  trustees  of  the  College  named  in  the  Chafter,  resid- 
ing in  the  city  of  New-Tork,  shall,  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  May  next,  and 
those  residing  out  said  city,  shall  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  November  next, 
declare  in  writing  to  the  President  or  Register,  their  acceptance  of  said 
office,  and  those  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  signify  their  acceptance,  are 
declared  to  be  displaced,  anc^  are  no  longer  trustees. 

All  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  Registers,  Treasurers,  and  Censors, 
hereafter  to  be  appointed,  shall  sign  a  declaration  promising  faithfully  to  per- 
form their  duties,  and  in  default  of  doing  this,  within  one  month  after  receiv- 
ing official  notice  of  their  appointment,  the  office  shall  be  vacated. 

The^President,  Vice-President,  Register,  Treasurer,  and  Professors  shall 
constitute  a  Senatus  Academicus,  who  are  ordered  to  make  such  ordinances 
as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  their  own  government^  and  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  students  of  the  College,  and  for  promoting  their  education. 

Such  part  of  the  Charter  as  requires  twenty-one  members  to  form  a 
board  is  revoked,  and  thirteen  members  are  declared  a  quorum. 

On  the  21st  of  March  1808,  a  committee  reported  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  establish  the  following  eight  professorships — of  the  Practice  of 
Physic— of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica— of  Mineralogy— of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery— of  Chemistry — of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine— of  Midwifery— 
and  of  Natural  History. 

Owing  to  Dr.  MitchilPs  situation  as  senator  in  Congpress,  he  was  unable 
to  attend  his  duties  as  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  therefore  offered  to  re- 
sign that  place.    Dr.  De  Witt,  who  was  acting  as  Lecturer  on  Chemistry 
could  not  attend  as  he  desired  to  the  Professorship  of  the  Institutes.    The 
eommittee  therefore  recommend  that  the  respective  resignations  be  accept- 
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ed,  and  that  the  vaeaaoifts  io  the  fire  last  nunad  proAwonhipa  be  AM, 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  foUowing  appoiDtmentB  were  made: 

Dr.  John  Augustine  Smith,  Professor  of  Anatomj  aod  Snifery. 

Dr.  Beojamin  De  Witt,  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Roraajme,  Instttates  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  William  James  Maoneven,  Midwifeiy. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitcbill,  Natural  History. 

The  following  officers  of  the  College  were  also  appointed: 

Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne,  President 

Samnel  L.  Mitcbill,    >  ...     „     ..    ^ 
M    i_  wrii-  t  Vice-Presidents. 

Hugh  WiUiamsoD,     ) 

Archibald  Bmce,  Register. 

John  D.  GiUeapie,  Treasurer. 

James  G.  Graham,  of  Ulster  Comity. 

Peter  C.  Adams,  Greene. 

Westel  Wilkmghby,  Herkimer. 

Lyman  Cook,  Westchester. 

DArid  R.  Amell,  Orange. 

John  Steams,  Saratoga. 

Heniy  M.  Van  SoMngen,  New-Tork. 

8am«eft  Toiteit,  do 

John  D.  Jaqnes,  do. 

Geoige  W.  Chapman,  do. 

John  C.  Osbom,  do. 

Andrew  Hnnt,  do. 

Josei^  Bloodgood,  do. 

Dr.  John  A.  Simdi,      >  -, 
John  C.  Osbom,     ( 
On  the  4th  of  April  1808.    The  resignation  of  Dr.  Darid  Hosadc,  as 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Materia  Medica,  was  received  and  read.     ^ 
Resolved  that  the  same  be  accepted.* 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  Professorship  of  Botany  and  Malena 
Medica  be  abolished,  and  that  Botany  be  annexed  to  the  Professonlup 
of  Natural  History  and  Materia  Medica,  to  that  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  it  is  stated,  ^at  the  number  of  Sta. 
dents  attending  the  College  is  63. 


*  It  was  immediately  previous  to  the  acceptance  of  this  resignatioii,  that  tha 
fbllowing  letter  was  presented  to  the  Regents.    We  copy  it  with  the  commen- 
tary accompanying  it,  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Jn  Esq^oMtm  <^  ike  Trmmu 
UmireMoetotke  CoOege  <tf  Pkytidatu  md  Smgemhs  ^  the  di^  rf  Jfrng-Ymk^frcm 
ii»  estabHtkment  uniQ  the  oMumpfioti  of  the  Charter  by  the  RegenUqf  the  Unioarstif 
New-Toifc,  1819.    The  authenticity  of  the  letter  has  never  been  denied. 
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The  fcUowiosr  appear  on  the  Miontes  of  the  Regents  for  1809.    On  the 
13th  of  Febmary. 
'<  Be  it  ordained,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  Uie  Professors  of  the  Univer- 


"  Dr.  Hoeack  has  accused  himsdf  in  one  of  his  publications,  of  being  engaged 
in  dissentions  and  feuds,  during  the  shcHrt  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  College. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  as  the  Doctor  conducted  himsdf  with  order  and  de- 
cency, and  from  his  proper  behaviour  he  was  appomted  the  Lecturer  on  Midwifery 
and  Surgery,  by  his  feUow  members.  The  Regents,  however,  refused  to  sanction 
the  proceedings  of  the  College  in  fiivour  of  Dr.  Hosack,  and  appointed  Dr.  Smith 
to  be  the  Profesaor  of  Surgery,  and  Dr.  Macneven  to  be  the  Professor  of  Bfid- 
wifery.  On  this  subject,  the  foUowing  letter  firom  Dr.  Hosack  was  laid  before 
the  Regents,  as  ezpljmatory  of  the  Doctor's  views. 

"  New-Tork,  Feb.  10, 1808. 
'^MtdbaeSir, 

^  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  thatitis  not  your  intention  to 
procure  the  appointment  of  the  Professorship  of  Surgery  and  Midwifery  fer  me. 
I  need  not  relate  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  opinion,  nor  the  diieot 
in^mnation  I  have  received.  If  so,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  I  abandon  the 
Institution  in  toto.  1  do  not  choose  to  be  botanist  or  midwife  to  it,  if  unaccom- 
panied with  a  more  respectable  appointment. 

I  cheerfully  give  up  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  when  you  please,  which  after- 
wards can  be  arranged  for  GfllesiHe,  Macneven,  &c  But  if  Dr.  Smith  is  appointed 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  De  Witt  to  Chemistry,  and  I  not  made  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  and  Midwifery,  I  now  request  you,  as  President  of  the  College^ 
to  oommanicate  to  the  RogentB  my  resignation  of  the  appointment  which  they 
have  bestowed  on  me. 

I  can  spend  my  time  more  profitably  than  by  teaching  unproductive  brandies 
to  the  C<^ege  of  Physicians.  I  am  very  candid  with  you.  Doctor,  as  I  have  ever 
been,  but  I  must  not  be  neglected. 

I  am,  Sia,  yours, 
(Signed)  D.  HOSACK.** 

Da.  Nicholas  Romatnb, 
PriiidMit  of  the  Bfedieal  Bodetj,  Albany. 

''  From  the  tenor  of  the  preceding  letter,  Dr.Hosa^  himself  had  no  prospect  of 
succeeding  in  the  College  as  a  Professor  of  Botany  or  Materia  Medica;  and  the 
Regents  supposed  him  less  qualified  to  teach  Surgery  and  Midwifery  than  the 
gentlemen  whom  they  appointed ;  in  consequence  of  which.  Dr.  Hosack,  by  re- 
totn  of  post,  sent  a  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Regents^  which  wasaooepted,aiid 
the  Doctor  was  not  lAirwaidi  seen  in  the  Cottege." 
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mtfkrthe  CoUai^  of  Pfaytkians  and  Sargeons  id  [the  city  of  Nfwr  Torir, 
to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medioine  in  mid 
CoUflge,  and  to  ceport  to  the  Regents,  from  time  to  time,  inch  candidate 
as  sludl  be  foond  qualified  and  worthy  to  receire  the  said  degrees  to  the  end 
that  the  Regents  may  in  their  discretion,  grant  diplomas  conferring  the 


On  the  27th  the  form  of  a  Diploma  waa  agreed  opoo. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Romayne,  as  Professor  of 
Materia  Medioa,was  accepted. 

Dr.  Archibald  Bmce,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  was  aj^pointed  Profesaor 
of  Bfioeralogy  and  Materia  Medica. 

In  die  Annual  Report  for  the  year  (1809,)  the  nomber  of  Stodents  is 
stated  to  be  73. 

Vuxiog  the  Session  of  1810,  a  report  was,  as  usual,  received  from  the 
College.  The  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  in  the  notice  of  the 
same  state,  among  other  things,  that  no  proyidon  is  made  for  clinical  in- 
struction in  surgery,  to  the  students  at  the  New-Tork  Hospital,  and  diej 
reconmiend  that  the  Senatus  Academicus  be  required  to  endearour  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  Governors  of  the  New-York, 
Hospital^  "that  the  students  of  the  said  College  may  be  instructed  in 
practical  surgery  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Sni^gery." 

The  College  had  also  expressed  a  desire  that  the  Regents  should  regn- 
late  the  fees  of  the  Professors,  so  that  they  should  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  forty  dollars  for  the  winter^s  courses  and  twenty  dollars  for  the  summer 
courses.  The  Coomiittee  deem  this  a  totally  inadequate  compensation, 
and  consider  the  fees  established  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  of  twenty 
dollars  for  the  course  on  anatomy,  and  fifteen  dollars  for  each  of  the  other 
courses,  as  reasonable  and  proper,  and  they  suggest  that  the  fee  of  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry  be  increased. 

Resolutions  according  with  these  suggestions  were  adopted.  The  Sena* 
tns  Academicus  was  directed  to  confer  with  the  Goremors  of  the  Hospital, 
and  in  case  an  arrangement  could  be  made,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery  was  directed  to  admit  the  students  to  attend  his  clinical  practioe 
and  lectures  free  of  expense.  "  And  the  said  Senatus  Academicus  ace 
requested  to  report  to  us  their  proceedings  herein,  to  the  end  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  report  the  state  of  medical  learning  in  the  said  College  of 
Physicians  and  Suigeoos,  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  accordtog  to 
law.'' 

The  fee  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  was  raised  to  twenty  dollars. 

The  following  appointments  were  made : — 

Dr.  B.  De  Witt  Vice-President,  vice  Dr.  Williamson,  who  declined. 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  McNeven,  adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Prince  and  Dr.  Joshua  Seoor,  Censon  in  the  room  of 
Dr.  John  C.  Osborn  and  Dr,  Andrew  Hunt,  who  declined  terring. 
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On  the  29th  March,  1810,  the  Regents  cooferred  the  deip'ee  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  on— 

WiUiam  £.  Barrel,  Samuel  Maxwell,  and  Samuel  A.  WaUh  of  New- 
York. 

Thomas  E.  Steel  and  John  D* Arcey  of  New-Jersey. 

{7h  he  continued,) 


QUARTERLY  BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

1.  A  System  qf  JieOeria  Jfediea  and  Pharmaey  ,*  including  ^Trandalione 
^  tKe  Edmbwrgh  London  and  Dublin  PharmacMoeiai,  By  John 
MuaiUT,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  Uc*  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 
From  the  fourth  and  last  Edinburgh  edition.  With  ^otes  and  Additions 
by  John  B.  Bbck,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Unirer- 
sity  of  the  State  of  New- York.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  &c.  Sac.    New- York,  8fo.  pp.  580.     1828. 

2.  The  WeUem  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciencee.  Edited  by  DakoeI 
I>ilAKS,  Bl  D.  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  Transylvania  Ui^rersity,  &c.  Fi?e  Nos.  for  July,  August^  Sep- 
tember, October,  November.     1828. 

In  exchange. 

3.  The  Traruylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Aseociate  Sciences—^ 
Edited  by  John  Esten  Cookb,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac. 
tice  of  Medicine,  and  Charles  Wilkiks  Short,  M.D.  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Botany  in  Transylvania  Unirersity.  No.  4. 

In  exchange. 


4.  A  ManucU  of  General  Anatomy^  containing  a  concise  Description  of 
the  Elementary  Tissues  of  the  Human  Body.  From  the  French  of  A. 
L.  J.  Bayle  and  H.  HoUard.  By  J.  D.  Gross,  M.D.  PhUadelphia, 
8to.  pp.  272.     1828. 

i  Litterarischeannalen  der  gesammten  Heilkunde  heraus  gegthen.  Von 
Dr.  J.  F.  C.  Hecker,  Professor,  &c.  2  Nos.  for  July  antf  September, 
1828. 

In  exchange. 


NOTICES. 

The  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  has  recently  been  con- 
ferred by  the  Medical  College  of  Castleton  (Vermont)  upon  Dr.  Ei.tal  T. 
Foote,  of  Chatauquc,  New-York.  ^ 
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^  A  CAHV. 

0r*  Te$ftier  leeli  df  ^trotia  to  nr&jl  Ikimt^lf  of  a  corner  of  thti  Journal  m 
ottler  to  apologise  to  his  professional  brelhreo  for  Qie  del^j  which  ha3  oc- 
curred m  the  Imnslation  of  Beg^D'e  Thcrap«uttcs^  io  cooBequettce  oT 
Mess.  Care^T  Lea  k  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  haviif  to  this  daj  retained  in 
Ujeir  possession  a  coOBiderahle  portion  of  the  man u scrips  vhich  Doctor  T, 
hat  been  therehy  compelled  to  write  over  a  second  time;  and  he  hopes  tint 
this  circuiastaQoe^  vrhicb  several  of  his  friends  Ijave  attributed  to  9  de- 
sire  of  tojuring  the  credit  of  the  work,  will  not  subtract  rrota  the  mexit 
which  i«to  unirersaUy  aod  so  justly  allowed  to  exist  in  M^  Begin^i  Treati^, 
tior  from  tlie  favourable  opinion  which  some  might  he  disposed  to  entertain 
of  the  competency  of  llie  translator.  The  articte^  contained  in  the  first 
pAft  of  tbii  number,  is  chiefly  iat ended  as  a  specimfiQk  both  of  the  work 
in  itsEof  lisEi  dress,  atid  of  Doctor  Tessier^a  own  contrihotiofis*  It  wi!)  be 
ready  for  deli  very  at  Mr,  BUss*s  store,  Broadway,  in  about  three  weeks. 


in  ik§  Frew. — Cbarles  S.  Francis  has  in  preas  a  aet  of  large  Litbogm* 
phic  Plalev,  iUnstmttve  of  surgical  anatomy,  from  drawings  taken  fromtb* 
subject  under  the  eye  of  a  professor ;  ear.h  plate  on  &  foUo  sheet  acoom^ 
panied  by  descriptions. 

This  work  will  form  «  complete  compendium  of  surgical  anatdniy.^ 
Great  care  will  be  taken  that  the  plates  shall  be  executed  in  the  beat  pos- 
uble  snauoeri  und  the  publisher  intends  to  put  it  at  a  xery  hw  pnce?^  that  it 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  every  medical  student. 


Na.  XXtX,  wilt  be  published  on  the  hit  day  of  March. 
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